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A  NEW  SYSTEM  OP  DECIMAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

OTJR  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  a  disgrace  to  a  great 
scientific  and  commercial  nation.  In  oar  weights  and  measures 
there  is  no  fixed  scale  of  notation  :  for  example,  60  grains  make  a  dram, 
8  drams  an  ounce,  16  ounces  a  pound,  28  pounds  a  quarter,  112  pounds 
a  hundred  weight,  and  20  hundred  weight  a  ton ;  in  liquid  measures, 
2  pints  make  a  quart, -4  quarts  a  gallon,  2  i^llons  a  peck,  4  pecks  a 
bushel,  and  8  bushels  a  quarts*,  ,i  JW^  have  even  no  uniformity  in 
the  use  of  aik|rafiftrtioHtla9/vn9igbb/«ir  .me^saim >:  xfery /e<a»p)»,  the  pound 
avoirdupois  contains  7,000  graine,' while  -tha  pound  Troy  contains  only 
5,760  grains.  In  ^ierent  parte  ei  England  ^e  stone  contains  from 
8  to  16  pounds,  while  in  the  greater  number  of  places,  14  pounds  are 
taken  to  the  stone ;  and  so  on  to  other  cases.  Our  present  scale  of 
weights  and  measures  also  varies  with  the  kind  of  substance  to  be 
weighed  or  measured ;  thus,  we  have  our  Troy  weight,  avoirdupois  weight, 
and  apothecaries'  weight ;  thus,  we  have  our  long  measure,  cloth  measure, 
land  measure,  liquid  measure,  dry  measure,  &o. ;  and  these  have  rarely 
any  fixed  relation  to  one  another. 

A  proper  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  have  the  following 
characteristics : — 

1.  They  should  all  have  a  fixed  relation  to  one  another. 

2.  There  should  be  only  one  scale  of  weights,  one  scale  of  size, 
and  one  scale  of  capacity,  without  any  distinction  with  respect  to  the 
substances  weighed  or  measured. 

3.  They  should  not  only  have  a  certain  relation  to  one  another,  but 
they  shoidd  also  have  some  known  relation  to  a  fixed  standard,  depending 
upon  some  invariable  law  of  nature,  so  that  if  the  government  standard 
of  any  weight  or  measure  should  be  lost,  it  might  be  restored  by  a 
reference  to  the  law  of  nature  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

4.  The  system  of  weights,  as  well  as  the  system  of  measures,  should,  in 
order  to  facilitate  commercial  calculation,  be  graduated  according  to  a 
decimal  scale. 

5.  With  a  view  of  disturbing  the  existing  system  as  little  as  possible, 
any  new  system  should  take  as  its  basis  the  most  popular  and  best  known 
units  in  the  existing  system. 

The  French  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
which  has  yet  been  adopted     A  short  account  of  this  system  will  not, 
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we  feel  assured,  be  without  interest  to  the  people  of  this  country,  at  a 
time  when  the  legislature  are  about  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  money, 
weights,  and  measures. 

THE  FRENCH   SYSTEM   OF  WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

The  weights  and  measures  are  of  different  forms  and  names,  according 
to  the  kind  of  magnitude  to  which  they  ai'e  applied.  These  magnitudes 
are  as  follow  : — 

Lengths  from  which  lineal,  or  linear,  measures  are  derived. 

Superficies  or  areas. 

Volumes  or  capacities,  by  which  bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  are 
compared  one  with  the  other. 

Weights  by  which  the  gravity  of  bodies  is  compared  one  with  the 
other. 

The  unity  of  length,  or  lineal  unity  is  called  a  metre. 

The  unity  of  surface  is  called  an  are. 

The  unity  of  volume  is  called  a  stere  or  metre  cube. 

The  unity  of  capacity  is  called  a  litre. 

And  the  unity  of  weight  is  called  a  gramme. 

In  order  to  compare  larger  or  smaller  measures  than  these  units,  the 
following  words  (taken  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages)  are  used  : 
viz.,  for  quantities  above  the  unit, — deca,  or  tens  ;  hecto,  or  hundreds  ; 
KILO,  or  thousands ;  and  myria,  or  ten  thousands :  and,  for  quantities 
below  the  unit, — ^d^ci,  or  tenths ;  centi,  or  hundredths ;  milli,  or 
thousandths. 

The  lineal  measures  are  comprised  in  the  following  series : — myria- 
metre,  kilometre,  hectometre,  decametre,  metre,  decimetre,  centi* 
metre,  millimetre. 

Each  of  these  measures,  in  the  order  of  the  series,  is  ten  times  greater 
than  that  which  follows  it,  and  ten  times  less  than  that  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it. 

The  LITRE  is  a  measure  of  capacity,  and  contains  a  quantity  equal  to  a 
DECIMETRE  CUBE,  or  the  tenth  of  a  mitre  cube. 

The  names  of  the  measures  of  capacity  are  composed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lineal  measure ;  thus  we  have  hectolitre,  decalitre, 

LITRE,  DECILITRE,  CENTILITRE,  &C. 

The  weight  of  the  gramme  is  equal  to  that  of  a  centimetre  cube,  or 
the  hundredth  of  a  metre  cube,  of  pure  water.     The  myriagramme, 

the  KILOGRAMME,  the  HECTOGRAMME,   the   GRAMME,   the  DECIGRAMME,   the 

CENTIGRAMME,  dsc,  form  the  decimal  series,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  measures. 

The  ARE  is  a  measure  of  superficies,  equal  to  a  square  decametre,  or 
ten  mitres  square  ;  that  is,  to  a  square,  the  side  of  which  is  a  decamltre, 
or  to  one  hundred  square  mitres.  There  are  only  two  multiples  of  the 
are  in  use,  the  one  is  the  hectare,  which  is  equal  to  ten  thousand 

ARES. 

The  STERE,  for  wood  used  as  fuel,  is  a  metre  cube.  Lastly,  the  units 
of  money  are  at  present  known  by  the  names  of  franc,  decime,  centime. 
The  last  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  d6cime,  which  is  itself  the  tenth  part  of  a 
franc. 

The  franc  is  composed  of  a  piece  of  silver  weighing  five  grammes, 
alloyed  with  ^  of  copper. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  this  system  of  nomenclature,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  uniformity  in  the  scale  of  notations  : — 

TABLE  OF  THE  FRENCH  DECIMAL  MEASUREa 


PBINOIPAL  IflASUBBS. 

Of  Length. 

Of  Capacity. 

Of  Weight. 

Agrarian. 

For  Billets. 

Metre, 
(mfe.) 

Ten- millionth 
part    of    the 
distance  from 
the   Pole    to 
the  Equator. 

Litre. 
(U.) 

A  d^cimbtre 
cube. 

Gramme, 
(gr.) 

Weight    of    a 
centimetre 
cube  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

Are. 
(ar.) 

One  hundred 
square  metres. 

St^re. 

(St.) 

One  mfetre  cube. 

EXAMPWW  OF  THE  COKPOUND  NAMES  TO  EXPRESS  DIFPERENT  UNITOSS  OF  MEAStJRBS. 

Myriamitre,  a  lenjrth  of  ten  thousand  mfetres.     Kilogramme,  a  weight  of  one 
thousand  grammes.   JSeciart,  an  agrarian  measure  of  one  hundred  area.   Decalitre, 
a  measure  of  capacity,  of  ten  litres.    J)4cimitre,  the  tenth  part  of  a  m^re.     Centi- 
gramme,  the  hundredth  part  of  one  gramme. 

The  unity  of  money  is  called  a  Franc. 

The  Franc  is  divided  into  ten  D^cimes,  and  the  D^me  into  ten  Centime, 

TABLE  OP  COMPABISON  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS 
AND   MEASUBE8. 

A  M^tre  =  3-2808992  feet,  or  39-3707  inches. 

A  Square  Metre  =  10-764297  square  feet. 

A  litre  =  -2200967  gallons  imperial,  or  1-7607736  pints. 

A  Ealogramme  =  2-2054  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  15437*8  grains. 

A  Gramme  =  15-4378  grains. 

An  Are  =  -024711  acres,  or  119-60124  square  yards. 

SUGGESTIONS  BELATIVE  TO   A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES 
FOR  THIS  COUNTRY. 

We  should  have  only  three  measures^  viz.,  a  measure  of  length,  a 
measure  of  capacity,  and  a  measure  of  weight.  Our  present  distinctions 
of  dry  and  liquid  measure,  of  Troy  and  avoirdupois  weights,  <fec.,  should 
be  abolished  ;  the  measure  for  beer  should  belong  to  the  same  scale  as 
the  measure  for  com  or  potatoes,  <fec. ;  and  all  our  measures  should  be 
graduated  according  to  a  decimal  scale. 

MEASURE  OF  LENGTH   AND  VOLUME. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fix  the  unit  of  length  ;  upon  this  unit 
the  units  of  capacity  as  well  as  of  weight  must  be  based. 

I  propose  that  our  present  foot  should  be  adopted  as  the  unit  of 
length.  All  our  most  simple  conceptions  of  distance  and  length  are 
associated  with  the  foot  measure*    Artificers  of  all  kinds  have  their  foot- 
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rules  by  their  sides,  aad  mark  off  ^  their  sizes  by  it  j  the  draper  has  his 
yard  wand,  or  three  feet  measure  ;  and  the  builder  has  his  tape  line 
graduated  into  units  of  feet.  To  change  the  foot,  therefore,  would  not 
only  disturb  all  our  existing  associations  relative  to  length,  size,  and 
distance,  but  would  introduce  confusion  into  our  present  commercial 
transactions. 

The  foot  is  very  nearly  the  32,809,000th  part  of  the  distance  between 
the  pole  and  the  equator,  or  it  is  the  3 -2  65  9th  part  of  the  length  of  a 
second's  pendulum  at  London  ;  so  that,  if  the  government  standard  of  a 
foot  should  be  lost,  it  might  be  readily  restored. 

The  French  m^tre  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
pole  to  the  equator,  but  the  advantage  that  would  be  derived  from  this 
decimal  scale  of  derivation  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  compensate  for  the 
evils  that  would  arise  from  the  alteration  of  our  present  unit  of  measure. 

Taking  the  foot  as  our  unit  of  length,  the  new  scale  of  lengths  would 
be  as  follows  : — 

The  foot  divided  into  ten  equal  parts  would  give  us  a  tenth,  or  a 
DEOiFOOT,  which  might  be  taken  as  the  new  inch. 

The  foot  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  or  the  new  inch  into 
ten  equal  parts,  would  give  us  a  hundredth  or  a  centifoot  ;  and  so  on. 

Ten  feet  would  give  us  a  ten-feet  measure,  or  a  djscafoot.  A 
hundred  feet  would  give  us  a  hundred-feet  measure,  or  a  hbctofoot, 
which  might  be  taken  as  the  new  chain.  A  thousand  feet  would  give  us 
a  thousand-feet  measure,  or  a  kilofoot  ;  and  so  on. 

A  foot  square  gives  us  a  unit  of  surface,  which  we  might  call  an  area  ; 
and  a  foot  cube  gives  us  a  unit  of  volume,  which  we  might  call  a  cube. 

MEASURE  OF  CAPACITY. 

Having  fixed  the  unit  of  length,  the  unit  of  capacity  should  be  derived 
from  the  unity  of  length  by  some  simple  law  of  ratio.  Of  all  our 
existing  measures  of  capacity  we  seem  to  be  most  familiar  with  the  pint. 
Now  it  happens  that  the  volume  of  our  half-pint  is  exactly  the  hundi^th 
part  of  a  cubic  foot :  for  16  half-pints,  or  our  present  imperial  gallon, 
contain  10  pounds  of  distilled  water,  that  is,  a  half-pint  weighs  10  oz. ; 
now  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  weighs  1,000  oz. ;  therefore  the  capacity 
of  a  cubic  foot  is  100  times  that  of  a  half- pint.  Hence  the  half- 
pint  might  be  called  a  centicube,  and  the  pint  might  be  called  two 
CENTicuBES.  According  to  this  scale  our  new  measures  of  capacity  would 
be  as  follow  : — 

The  MiLLicuBB,  or  the  thousandth  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  the  tenth 
part  of  our  half-pint. 

The  CENTICUBE,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  our  present 
half-pint. 

The  Dif  cicuBE,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  ten  half-pints, 
which  might  be  called  the  new  pottle,  or  new  half-gallon* 

The  CUBE,  or  a  cubic  foot,  or  one  hundred  half-pints,  which  might  be 
called  the  new  bushel. 

The  DBCACUBE,  or  ten  cubic  feet,  or  one  thousand  half-pints,  which 
might  be  called  the  new  quarter,  or  the  new  hogshead.  The  present 
quarter  contains  1,024  half-pints,  and  the  present  hogshead  of  wine 
1,008. 

The  HEcrocuBE,  or  one  hundred  cubic  feet,  or  ten  thousand  half-pints. 
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which  might  he  called  the  new  last ;  the  present  last  contains  10,240 
half- pints. 

MEASUKB  OF  WEIGHT. 

The  unit  of  weight,  like  the  nnit  of  capacity,  should  be  deriyed  from 
the  unit  of  length  by  some  simple  law.  There  is  no  weight  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar  than  the  ounce.  Now  it  happens  that  the  ounce 
avoirdupois  is  exactly  the  thousandth  part  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  distilled  water  at  a  mean  temperature,  or  62^  This  therefore  affords 
us  the  means  of  recovering  the  standard  ounce  if  it  should  be  lost. 
Taking  the  ounce,  therefore,  as  the  standard  of  weight,  our  new  measures 
of  weights  might  be  written  as  follow  : 

The  CENTiDRAH,  or  the  thousandth  part  of  an  ounce.  This  might  be 
called  the  new  grain. 

The  DiciDBAM,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  an  ounce. 

The  NEW-DRAM,  or  the  tenth  part  of  an  ounce. 

The  DECADE  AM,  or  the  present  ounce. 

The  HECTODRAM,  or  ten  ounces.     This  might  be  called  the  new  lb. 

The  KiLODRAM,  or  hundred  ounces.     And  so  on. 

SCALES  OF  DEGREES. 

When  the  change  is  made  in  our  weights  and  measures,  it  is  also 
desirable  that  our  present  scales  of  degrees  should  be  altered.  Nothing 
can  be  more  arbitrary  and  inconvenient  than  our  scales  of  degrees, 
especially  the  scale  of  degrees  used  in  our  thermometers. 

The  French  scale  of  degrees  is  both  uniform  and  philosophical 
According  to  this  scale,  the  quadrant  of  the  circle  is  divided  into  one 
hundred  equal  parts,  and  each  part  is  called  a  degree  of  the  circle,  or  an 
angular  degree.  The  freezing  point  of  water  on  the  thermometer  is  called 
zero,  and  the  boiling  point  is  called  100  degrees,  so  that  between  these 
points  there  are  100  equal  divisions,  each  of  which  measures  a  degree  of 
temperature.  T.  T. 


SOLUTION  OP  ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLES. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — I  send  you  some  proofe  of  curious  properties  of  numbers,  both 
according  to  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  in  a  simpler  form,  so  as  to  suit 
the  capacity  of  some  of  the  pupils,  whom  you  may  wish  to  explain  this 
matter  to. 

>  There  is  an  8vo.  volume — *' Barlow's  Theory  of  Number'* — which 
contains  many  curious  properties  of  numbers  equally  striking  :  e,  g.  \£ 
the  sum  of  the  digits,  in  the  odd  places  of  any  number,  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  digits  in  the  even  places,  the  number  is  (^visible  by  11. 

Thus,  take  15643522  4. 

Here,  1  +  6  +  3+2  +  4=16:  and  5  +  4+5+2=16. 

And  the  quotient,  when  divided  by  11,  is  14221384. 
This  jnay  be  shown  by  a  similar  kind  of  proof.     The  above  number 
=4+2x10+2.102+5.103+3.104=4  +  2.  (ll-l)+2. (11-1)2+5 
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.(11  —  1)*,  &c.,  and,  expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem = 4  +  2x(ll  —  1) 
+  2.(112-.2xll  +  l)  +  5.(ll»-3xll2+3.11-l,  &c.,  every  term  of 
which  will  contain  some  multiple  of  11,  except  the  last,  and  that  will  be 
H- 1,  or  —  1,  alternately.  Therefore,  the  number  =  11 1;.  +4—2-1-2—5 
4-3—4-1-6—5-1-1.  If,  therefore,  the  positive  and  negative  numbers 
exactly  counterpoise  each  other,  the  number  is  divisible  by  11. 

SIMPLER   PROOF. 

Let  the  digits  of  the  number  be  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  f, — a  being  in  the  place 
of  units,  h  of  tens,  &c.  then,  the  number = 

a+ 106 + lOOc-h  1000(f  + 100006+ 100000/ 

=  9     9TTx6+'99  +  l.c+999  +  l.J+(9999  +  l).e+(99999  +  l)/ 

=a+6+c+J+e+/+96+99c+999J+9999e+99999/ 

Now,  9.6+99.C+999.4  &a,  is  clearly  divisible  by  9,  whatever  the 
digits  6,  c,  d,  <fec.,  be. 

If  therefore,  a+6+c,  &c.,  as  the  sum  of  the  digits,  be  divisible  by 
9,  the  number  itself  is. — Q.  E.  D. 

Cor.  I.  Thenumber=a+6+c+c?+96  +  99c,  &c. 

.'.Taking  away  the   sum  of  the   digits  a+6+c,  &c.,  the  number 
=96+ 99c,  &c.,  which  is  clearly  divisible  by  9. 

CoR.  II.  If  the  digits  of  the  first  number  be  a,  6,  c,  4  ^>  and/  the 
number  whose   digits  are  the  same,  but  in  a  reverse   order,  wiU  be 
/  e,  d,  c,  6,  a. 
Or  the  first  number = 

a+6+c+c?+e+/+96+99c+999cf+9999e+99999/ 
And  the  second  number = 

/4.e+df+c+6+a+9e+99c?+999c+99996  + 99999a. 
.•.  The  difference  between  the  two  numbers= 

99999/+ 99906+900c?-900c-99906-99999a. 
Every  term  of  which  is  divisible  by  9  ;  so,  therefore,  the  number  itself 
is  divisible  by  9. 

Example, — 1798542,  is  a  number  whose  sum  of  digits  is  divisible 
by  9  ;  and  therefore  the  number  itself  is. 

The  sum  of  the  digits=36,  which  is  divisible  by  9.     The  number 
itself,  divided  by  9=199838. 

Ex.  OP  CoR.  I.  : — 

Let  the  number  be  52341 

Subtract  the  sum  of  the  digits  15 

9)52326 


5814 


Ex.  OP  CoR.  11. : — 

754361 
163457 


9)590904 
Q6Q5Q 
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SOLUTION  OP  ABITHMETICAL  PUZZLES.  7 

The  number  123456789,  multiplied  by  9,  is  the  same  thing  as  if  it 
were  multiplied  by  10— 1 ; 

As,  first  multiplying  by  10         1234567890 
Subtracting  123456789 

the  number  will  manifestly  have  1  in  every  place  except  the  second  ;  so, 
if  the  numbers,  12345,  be  taken,  this  multiplied  by  9,  will  have  1  in 
every  place  except  the  two  last,  or  111105. 

For,  multiplied  by  10,  we  get         123450 

Subtracting  12345 

111105 


This  will  obviously  be  an  analogous  result,  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
numbers  consisting  of  any  numbers  of  the  digits,  1,  2,  3,  kc^  in  regular 
order,  except  that  which  ends  in  9,  and  the  only  reason  for  a  difference 
in  that  case,  is  because  9  x  9  is  the  only  simple  multiple  of  9,  which  has 
1  in  the  unit's  place. 

PROOP  BT  BINOmAL  THEOBBIC. 

A  number  is  divisible  by  9,  when  the  sum  of  the  digits  is  divisible 
by  9. 

Let  these  digits  be  a,  6,  c ^,  «,  <,  taken  from  right  to  left. 

Then  the  number=g+106-hl0^c,  &c.,-hlO'*"V-HO'*-gg+10'*-^^ 
=a+9  +  1.6+9  +  12.c,  &c.,  +  9  +  1»-»^9  +  1»-2.^^."9Tj:1*-i.^. 

Now  if  any  of  these  binomials,  as  9  +  1""*,  be  expanded  by  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  the  factor  9  will  enter  into  every  term  of  the 
expansion  except  the  last,  and  the  last  term  will  always  be  1.  The 
expanded  term  will,  in  fact  be — 

9H-8+5;^33x9»-4_|.^x^.9'*-*,  &c.,  +^i:3.9  +  l=:9^{.8+l. 
The  number  will  therefore  be  of  the  form — 
a+{.9  +  1.6+{.9  +  l.c,  &c.,  +„£8.9  +  l.r+,,/,.9  +  l.«-h„{i.9  +  l.^ 
=a+6+c+  . .  .+r+«+«+{.96+{.9c,  &c.,  -^-^U^r,  &c. 

Let  {.6+{c+  .  .  +ni8-^  +  »^l.«  +  n^l.«=^. 

Then  the  number=a+6-|-cH \'r-\-8-\-t-\-^F. 

But  ^F  is  clearly  divisible  by  9^-,  if  .'.a+ftH-c \-r-\-8-\-t-'  be 

divisible  by  9,  the  whole  number  ia — Q.  B.  D. 

Cor.  I.  If  from  any  number,  the  sum  of  its  digits  be  subtracted,  the 
remainder  is  divisible  by  9. 

For  the  number=a-|-64-c,  &c. +9  ^. 

Subtracting  therefore  a+ft+c,  &c.,  the  remainder  is  ^F,  which  is 
clearly  divisible  by  9. 

Cor.  II.  If  from  any  number  be  subtracted  that  number  whose  digits 
are  the  same,  but  in  a  reverse  order,  the  remainder  will  be  divisible 
by  9. 

For  the  first  number=a+6+c h»*+«+<+9.i^. 

But  the  second  number=^+«+^ |-c-|-6+a+9.^. 

The  difference  between  the  two  numbers=9i^— 9.0,  which  is  clearly 
divisible  by  9.  H. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS, 

EVERYTHING  we  read  on  ,the  subject  of  industry  in  the  Bible— 
the  practical  example  set  us  by  the  life  of  Christ,  and  those  whom 
he  chose  as  his  apostles,  as  well  as  the  fourth  commandment^  enforce 
daily  labour  as  the  order  and  duty  of  human  life. 

It  is  clear  that  this  labour  may  consist  of  head-work  as  well  as  hand* 
work  ;  and  many  there  are  who  benefit  mankind  fer  more  by  their 
brains  than  they  could  do  by  their  hands.  But  God  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  people  must  make  themselves  useful 
by  the  latter  sort  of  work.  Every  one  must  employ  the  kind  of  talent 
God  has  given  him  ta  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  he  will  fulfil  his 
duty.  They  who  keep  their  talents  in  a  napkin,  and,  leading  lives  of 
idleness  or  pleasure,  exert  no  power,  either  of  body  or  mind,  to  the 
glory  of  God  or  the  good  of  their  fellow-men,  are  leading  lives  of  sin. 
Thus,  every  working-man  who  follows  his  calling,  and  thereby  supports 
his  family,  and  adds  to  the  general  produce  of  the  country,  and  every 
mother  who  trains  her  children^  and  manages  her  household,  however 
lowly  may  be  their  lot,  are  obeying  one  of  the  chief  commands  of  God, 
and  performing  one  of  the  "  works  "  without  which  "  faith  is  dead." 

Labour-life  is  full  of  joys  which  the  indolent  know  not,  and  riches 
cannot  buy.  It  is  well  said,  that  "  to  labour  and  be  content  with  what 
a  man  hath  is  a  sweet  life."  It  is  a  great  mistdce  to  regard  bodily 
labour  as  an  evil :  it  is  the  source  of  almost  all  worldly  good.  It  tends 
to  morality,  contentment,  and  usefulness ;  it  increases  our  means ;  and 
•though  it  may  not  always  bring  riches,  it  secures  to  us  the  wealth  of 
health.  In  this  vital  matter,  bodily  labour  far  excels  mental  labour, 
which,  if  it  be  in  excess,  injures  health,  and  frequently  prevents  one  of 
its  great  securities — exercise.  Without  this,  there  can  be  no  due 
development  of  the  muscles,  nor  can  the  limbs  or  body  obtain  their 
proper  strength.  This  great  truth  is  much  lost  sight  of,  as  regards  the 
young.  A  very  great  proportion  of  school-children  live  without  regular 
bodily  exercise.  In  the  higher  schools  this  want  is,  in  great  measure, 
supplied  by  cricket,  rowing,  and  other  manly  sports  and  games  ;  but  in 
the  common  schools  there  are  few  such  sports;  for  the  children  usually 
spend  their  leisure  hours  either  in  doing  odd  jobs  at  home  or  in  desultory 
play,  which  exercises  neither  mind  nor  body.  It  is  ft  rare  thing  to  see 
hearty  games  among  poor  children  whilst  at  school.  When  school-time 
ends,  labour-life  begins;  and  inasmuch  as  our  present  school-system  defers 
all  preparation  for  labour,  education  is  shortened  to  make  way  for  it,  in 
order  to  increase  the  family  income. 

Thus  a  double  evil  results  from  a  system  which  confines  schooling  to 
head-work.  First,  it  fails  to  train  and  prepare  the  scholar  for  the  bodily 
work  of  his  future  life,  and  neglects  also  the  great  aids  which  industry 
gives  to  moral  as  well  as  mental  culture.  Secondly,  it  not  only  lessens 
the  effectiveness  of  education,  but  tempts  the  parents  of  the  child  to 
shorten  its  duration,  and  to  make  it  incomplete. 

If  school-time  were  properly  divided  between  head-work  and  bodily 
industry,  these  evils  would  be  removed,  or  at  least  greatly  lessened. 
Doubtless  no  system  of  industrial  education  for  poor  children  could 
supersede  the  apprenticeship  of  labour-life  by  combining  with  needful 
education  a  sufficient  training  in  any  one  craft,  complete  enough  to  secure 
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perfection  in  it.  We  do  not  attempt  to  make  artists  or  skilled  labourers 
of  school-children,  nor  to  perfect  them  in  any  of  the  branches  of  industry 
in  which  we  hope  to  exercise  them.  In  the  first  place,  as  three  or  four 
hours  of  the  day  must  be  always  devoted  to  indoor- lessons,  there  will 
not  be,  within  the  usual  limit  of  the  school  age,  sufficient  time  or  oppor^ 
tunity  to  teach  a  trade,  or  even  to  pmfect  a  boy  in  the  handy  art  of  spade- 
husbandry.  What,  then,  do  we  profess  to  do )  Simply  this :  to  give 
them  an  aptitude  for  labour,  which  school  studies  do  not  give  ;  to  aid 
such  studies  by  the  vigour  which  bodily  health  and  strength  impart  to 
mental  fitculties ;  to  accompany  education  in  all  useful  knowledge  taught 
in-doors  (both  secular  and  moral)  by  its  practical  application  out  of  doors; 
thus  bringing  school-instruction  home  to  the  i^prehension  of  the  child 
as  a  reality,  of  which  he  feels  the  useftilness.  The  intelligent  teacher 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  bring  a  fund  of  knowledge  thus  to  bear  on  the 
common  routine  of  industnal  occupation.  The  precept  of  training  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go  had  doubtless  a  comprehensive  meaning, 
and  comprised  the  whole  duties  of  life,  physical  as  well  as  bodily.  Now, 
a,  for  the  class  in  question,  industry  is  a  primary  duty,  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  training  meant  by  Solomon ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  we 
cannot  impart  to  a  child  the  iqpirit  of  the  labourer,  without  labour. 

It  is  by  such  means  that  we  hope  to  further  the  teaching  and  trainiog 
requisite  for  successful  labour-life,  and,  in  so  doings  very  greatly  to  develop 
mental  power  and  moral  qualities.  Not  only  is  it  found^  that  the  energy 
of  the  body  imparts  itself  to  the  mind,  but  that  it  also  has  a  most  useful 
effect  in  checking  those  high  flights  and  wild  shoots  which  are  just  now 
of  too  common  growth  in  the  instruction  even  of  the  best  of  our  schools 
for  the  poor ;  and  that  the  industrial  ^ment  tends  usefully  to  give 
predominance  to  common  things,  and  its  due  value  to  what  is  plain,  and 
practical,  and  useful,  over  what  is  abstract,  showy,  and  useless.  There  is, 
moreover,  great  virtue  in  the  practice  of  precepts.  As  regards  moral 
conduct,  this  is  just  as  needfUl  and  useful  as  with  respect  to  bodily 
Acuities.  The  school-room  gives  small  scope  for  it.  Very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  either  of  child  virtues  or  child  vices,  or  for 
the  treatment  of  individual  temperun^its,  occurs  imder  the  dynasty  of 
its  formal  discipline.  At  the  desk  and  in  the  class,  the  child  is  neces- 
sarily an  artificial  creature,  and  goes  in  grooves ;  and  the  outbreaks  of 
his  nature  are  fitful  and  exceptional  Place  him  in  the  work-ground^ 
and  give  free  play  to  his  whole  being,  animal  and  moral,  and  hia  disposi- 
tions, as  well  as  faculties,  come  out  and  declare  themselves,  so  as  to  be 
easily  trained,  cherished,  or  checked,  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  carrying  out  industrial  training  care  should  be  taken  so  to  organize 
it  that  it  be  an  integral  part  of  the  day's  work,  not  a  mere  appendage,  in 
which  case  it  seldom  answers. 


Tkuth. — ^Truth  will  ever  be  unpalatable  to  those  who  axe  determined 
not  to  relinquish  error,  but  can  never  give  offsnce  to  the  honest  and  well-meaning ; 
for  the  plain-dealing  remonstrances  of  a  friend  differ  as  widely  from  the  rancour  of  an 
eneror,  as  the  friendly  probe  of  a  surgeon  from  the  dagger  of  an  assassin. — 
M,  W.  Mtmtagn. 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGXJAGK 

(Covdinued  from  p.  456.) 

THE  first  historical  event  which  led  to  any  serious  corruption  of  the 
English  language,  was  the  Norman  conquest.  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  generally  known  as  William  the  Conqueror,  invaded 
England^  A.D.,  1066,  and  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings,  routed  the 
Saxons,  and  gained  the  English  throne.  By  this  event  the  Normans 
became,  and  continued  to  be,  the  governing  race  in  England. 

The  policy  of  the  Normans  differed  both  from  that  of  the  Romans, 
and  from  that  of  the  Saxons ;  and  it  was  this  difference  of  policy  that 
caused  such  a  difference  in  the  effect  upon  the  language.  The  Normans 
did  not,  like  the  Bomans,  merely  send  over  an  army  to  subjugate,  but 
came  over  as  a  people  to  occupy.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not, 
like  the  Saxons,  exterminate  the  conquered,  but  sought  to  keep  them 
on  the  soil  as  a  subject  and  servile  race.  William  divided  the  island 
among  his  followers,  giving  to  each  a  portion  of  territory,  and  of  the 
Saxon  population  which  was  upon  it.  In  this  manner,  two  races  were 
diffused  side  by  side  over  the  sur£su;e  of  the  island,  and  kept  in  constant 
juxtaposition.  The  effect  of  this  continued  contact  between  the  two 
races,  soon  became  apparent. 

The  Normans  were  superior  to  the  conquered  race  in  military  skill, 
but  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers.  They  sought,  therefore,  to 
perpetuate  their  authority  by  depressing  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  Saxons.  They  introduced  Norman  laws  and  customs. 
None  but  Normans  were  appointed  to  any  important  office,  either  in 
church  or  state.  Above  all,  a  strenous  and  persevering  attempt  was 
made  to  spread  the  Norman  language  throughout  the  island.  No 
other  language  was  spoken  at  court,  or  in  camp,  in  parliament,  in  the 
baronial  hall,  or  in  the  lady's  boudoir.  In  this  language  the  laws  were 
written,  and  judicial  proceedings  were  conducted.  No  civil  contract 
was  binding,  no  man  could  sue  or  be  sued,  no  right  could  be  enforced, 
and  no  favour  won,  except  in  the  language  of  the  governing  race.  The 
first  step  to  every  Saxon  serf  that  wished  to  rise  from  his  state  of 
inferiority  and  servitude,  was  to  forget  his  native  language,  and  train  his 
tongue  to  the  accents  of  his  foreign  masters. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  stronger  than  the  laws  of  man.  The  Normans 
attempted  an  impossibility.  It  is  impossible  for  two  races,  especially 
if  not  separated  by  colour,  to  maintain  permanently  a  separate  existence, 
when  kept  in  constant  contact  and  juxtaposition,  as  were  the  Normans 
and  the  Saxons.  A  mingling  of  race  was  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
state  of  afl^rs.  The  Saxons  gradually  intermarried  with  the  Normans, 
and  rose  to  an  equality  of  legal  rights  and  social  position.  With  the 
elevation  of  the  race,  the  Saxon  language  resumed  its  rightful  position. 
It  had  always  been  the  language  of  the  masses,  while  the  Norman  had 
been  spoken  only  by  the  governing  few.  When  two  races  become  thus 
blended  into  one  people,  they  cannot  long  continue  to  speak  different 
languages.  In  this  case,  the  Saxon,  as  being  the  language  of  the  many, 
displaced  the  Norman,  which  was  the  language  of  the  few,  notwith- 
standing all  the  weight  of  authority  and  fashion  that  had  been  exerted 
in  &vour  of  the  latter.  ' 
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It  woald  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  no  changes  in  the 
language  occurred  during  this  fiery  ordeaL  As  there  was  a  mingling 
of  race,  so  there  was  to  some  extent  a  mingling  of  language.  If  we 
take  a  survey  of  the  authors  that  wrote  one  or  two  centuries  after  the 
conquest,  we  find,  not  the  pure  Saxon  of  Alfred  and  C»dmon,  nor 
yet  the  Norman  parlance  of  William  and  his  barons,  but  a  mixed 
language,  like  the  race,  predominantly  indeed  Saxon,  but  with  a  large 
foreign  ingredient.  This  mixed  language  is  our  modem  English.  Its 
main  element  is  the  Saxon.  But  it  has  another  element,  amounting  to 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  the  introduction  of  which  is  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  Norman  conquest.     . 

But  who  were  the  Normans,  and  what  was  their  language  ?  The 
word  "  Norman,"  is  a  corruption  of  "  Northman."  The  **  Northmen  ** 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia ;  that  is,  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  They  were,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
precisely  what  the  Saxons  had  been  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Saxons, 
after  their  establishment  in  Great  Britain,  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  had  acquired  the  arts  of  peace,  and  become  comparatively 
civilized.  The  Northmen  were  still  unlettered  pagans,  whose  home 
was  in  their  ships,  and  whose  whole  life  was  warfiu*e.  For  the  greater 
part  of  two  centuries,  they  ravaged  all  the  more  civilized  countries  of 
Europe  bordering  upon  the  coast,  until  their  very  name  become  a  terror. 
Hollo,  a  leader  of  one  of  those  adventurous  bands^  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  France,  and  finally  obliged  the  king  to  cede  to  him  and 
his  followers  an  entire  province,  amounting  to  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  kingdom.  This  province,  thus  ceded  to  the  victorious  Northmen, 
or  Normans,  was  thenceforward  called  Normandy.  The  cession  took 
place,  A.D.  912. 

Bollo  and  his  followers  were  ccMiparatively  few  in  numbers.  They 
gradually  intermarried  with  their  subjects  in  the  province  which  had 
been  assigned  them,  and  adopted  their  manners,  religion,  and  language. 
In  less  than  a  century  after  the  advent  of  Rollo  in  France,  his  descend- 
ants in  Normandy  were,  as  to  language,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
other  Frenchmen.  But  the  French  language  is  that  introduced  into 
the  province  of  Gaul  by  the  Komans ;  it  is^  in  short,  a  corrupt  form 
of  the  Latin  language.  And  the  Norman-French  is  the  same  as 
other  French,  only  with  some  northern  or  Scandinavian  words,  which 
the  descendants  o£  Ecdlo  doubtless  retained,  after  their  settlement  in 
Normandy. 

The  Norman-French,  therefore,  which  "William  the  Conqueror  tried 
to  introduce  into  England,  was  in  the  main  a  Latin  language.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  displacing  our  native  Saxon.  But  he  did  succeed 
in  introducing  into  it  a  large  number  of  Norman-French  words,  and 
these  Norman-French  words,  introduced  into  English  at  the  Conquest, 
are  generally  words  of  Latin  origin.  These  Latin  words,  thus  introduced 
through  the  Norman-French,  constitute  the  first  important  item  in  the 
Latin  element  of  the  language. 

The  importance  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  its  influence  upon  the 
language,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  actual  number  of  words  then 
introduced.  In  point  of  fact,  a  much  larger  number  of  Latin  words 
have  been  brought  into  the  language  since  th^,t  time,  and  by  other 
causes.     The  chief  effect  of  the  conquest  in  this  respect,  was  its  having 
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created  the  tendency  to  adopt  foreign  words.  There  is  naturally,  in  all 
nations,  a  strong  aversion  to  the  adoption  of  foreign  terms.  The  natural 
and  spontaneous  disposition,  when  a  new  word  is  wanted,  is  to  make 
it  out  of  roots  or  stems  already  existing  in  the  language,  and  by  modes 
of  combination  with  which  the  popular  ear  is  fieimiliar.  The  terrible 
shock  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  wholesale  use  of  foreign  words  to  which 
the  people  then  became  accustomed,  overcame  this  natural  dislike,  and 
opened  a  wide  door  for  a  continued  influx  of  Latin  words  from  a  gi*eat 
variety  of  sources. 

The  extent  of  this  influx  may  be  estimated,  if  we  call  to  mind  that 
England,  both  from  it  position  and  from  its  national  policy,  has  always 
maintained  the  closest  commercial  relations  with  the  nations  of  southern 
Europe,  and  that  these  nations,  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Italian,  all  speak  languages  that  have  descended  directly  from  the  Latin, 
and  that  have  consequently  the  closest  affinity  and  similarity  with  each 
other.  The  Norman  conquest  having  brought  a  large  number  of  Latin 
words  into  the  language,  and  having  opened  wide  the  door  for  the 
introduction  of  more,  by  overcoming  the  national  prejudice  on  the 
subject,  and  by  making  such  foreign  importations  fsushionable  and 
popular,  there  has  been,  ever  since,  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  Latin 
words  setting  in  upon  us,  like  a  tide  that  knows  no  ebb.  Whenever,  in 
the  progress  of  commerce  or  of  the  arts,  it  became  necessary  to  luive 
new  words  for  the  expression  of  new  wants,  or  new  ideas,  instead  of 
making  these  new  words  by  a  process  of  home  manufacture,  we  have 
resorted  to  the^easy  credit-system  of  borrowing  them  from  our  neigh- 
bours. Almost  every  musical  term  in  the  language  has  been  taken 
from  the  Italian,  many  of  our  terms  of  etiquette  and  punctillio  from  the 
Spanish,  and  the  entire  nomenclature  of  cookery,  dress,  and  fashion 
from  the  French,  Italian  singers  and  fiddlers,  and  Parisian  cooks  and 
milliners,  have  levied  a  tax  upon  our  tongues  no  less  than  upon  our 
purses.  These  foreign  words,  when  first  introduced,  usually  appear  in  a 
foreign  dress.  They  are  printed  in  italics,  or  with  quotation  marks,  or 
in  some  way  to  indicate  iiat  they  are  foreigners,  and  not  intitled  to  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship.  But  in  a  few  years,  the  popular  ear  geta 
accustomed  to  the  lingo,  the  popular  lip  learns  to  sound  it  trippingly,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  staple  EngUsh ! 

But  there  is  another  source  ,from  which  Latin  words  have  been  brought 
into  the  language,  even  more  prolific  than  that  from  mixture  of  race 
and  national  intercourse.  I  refer  to  learning  and  education.  From  an 
early  period  in  English  history,  even  before  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
learning  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  ecclesiastics.  They  were  all 
necessarily  instructed  in  the  Latin  language,  because  in  that  language 
all  their  church  services  had  to  be  conducted.  Besides  this,  the  Latin 
language  then  was,  and  indeed  until  comparatively  modern  times  it 
continued  to  be,  the  general  language  of  scientific  and  literary  men 
throughout  Europe.  Every  tsneatise  intended  for  general  dissemination 
was  written  in  liitin  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  the  only  medium  by 
which  an  author  could  make  himseJf  known  to  those  for  whom  alone 
books  were  then  intended  ;  viz.,  the  learned  few.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  has  been  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  it  still  is,  the  settled 
practice,  that  the  study  of  the  Latin  shall  form  an  integral  and  leading 
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part  in  every  course  of  education.  All  educated  men,  of  whatever 
profesdon^  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Latin  scholanu  The 
language  of  Cicero  and  Yirgil  has  been  as  fainiliar  to  Englishmen  of 
education,  as  that  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Indeed,  as  to  a  critical 
knowledge,  either  of  authors  or  of  language.  Englishmen  have  been  far 
more  proficient  in  the  Latin,  than  in  their  native  English.  The  mother 
tongue  has  been  left  to  talce  its  chance  in  the  nursery  and  the  play- 
ground, while  Latin  has  been  interwoven  with  every  element  of  ^eir 
intellectual  cultivation. 

The  effect  of  such  a  system  must  be  obvious.  The  wall  of  partition 
between  native  words  and  foreign  having  been  broken  down  by  the 
Korman  conqnest,  scholars  have  completed  what  warriors,  traders,  and 
artists  began.  Hence  the  strange  anomaly,  that,  with  us,  learned  men 
have  been  the  chief  corrupters  of  the  language.  The  Germans,  and 
other  Teutonic  nations,  have  been,  perhaps,  as  much  addicted  to  the 
cidtivation  of  classical  scholarship,  as  we  have.  But  with  them  the 
national  instinct  has  never  been  leadily  blunted,  and  has  resiated,  with 
a  great  measure  of  success,  the  Latinizing  tendency  which  has  so  marked 
all  classical  studies  with  us.  Our  scholars  have  Ibund,  not  only  no 
resistance,  but  every  £BK»lity  whi^  the  established  habits  of  the  people 
could  afford,  for  the  introduction  of  Latin  words.  Out  of  this  abund* 
ance  of  th^  hearts,  therefore,  they  have  freely  spoken.  Steeped  from 
boyhood  in  the  diction  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  they 
have  but  followed  a  natural  impulse,  when  they  have  used  **  dietionary  ** 
for  "word-book,"  "science"  for  "knowledge,"  "fraternal"  for  "bro- 
therly" "maternal"  for  "motherly,"  "paternal"  for  "  fetherly," 
"felicity"  for  "happiness,"  and  so  on,  to  an  extent  which  may  be 
already  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  which  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

I^  now,  from  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  the  question  be  asked, 
what  are  the  main  elemmits  oi  the  English  kmguage,  the  answer  will 
be  obvious.  There  are,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  few  old  Celtic  words, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  dkectly  from  the  ancient  Britons.  Among 
the  thousands  of  wonb,  also,  that  have  come  to  us  from  France,  Spain, 
and  perhi^  Italy,  there  are  doubtless  some  fow  of  Celtic  (»igin,  beotuse 
the  origimsd  population  of  all  those  countries  was  Celtic,  before  th^ 
were  overrun  by  the  Eomans.  We  have  also  some  few  Scandinavian 
words  introduced  by  the  Danes  during  fcheir  invasions  of  ikigland  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  c^ituries.  There,  are  too,  no  doubt,  not  a  few 
Scandinavian  words  brought  by  the  "  Northmen  "  into  France,  and 
thence  by  their  desoendimts,  the  Normans,  into  England  after  the 
conquest.  We  have,  also,  as  every  nation  has,  occasioual  words  derived 
from  every  county,  no  matter  how  remote,  with  which  we  have  had 
commercial  mteroourae,  or  with  whose  literature  our  soldiers  have  l)een 
conversant ;  e,  g. 


Tabifp— Tarifa,  a  town  near  the  Straits  Damask,         )  t)^«j|^«„- 

of  Gibraltar,  where    duties  Damasoibi?b,    {  ■l'»»»»««"' 

on  goods  were  fonnerly  ool-  SPAinSL. — ^Hispaniola,  the  place  whence 
looted.  this  speoies  of  dog  was  deriyed. 

Tamarind — Heb.  Tamar  +  m(2-as.  Batan.— A  Malay  word. 

But  all  these  together  are  few  and  incimsiderable,  in  comporwon  with 
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the  whole  number  of  our  words,  and  they  do  not  affect  its  organic 
character.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  words  are  still  of  two 
classes.  They  are  either  Saxon  or  Latin.  These  are  the  two  main 
elements  which  constitute  the  language. 

No  mention  has  been  made  thus  far  of  Greek  words,  of  which  we  have 
a  large  number  in  the  language.  The  omission  has  been  intentional, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  historical  survey  of  the  subject. 
The  Greek  language  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Latin,  that  in  a  discussion 
like  this,  they  may  be  considered  as  one.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark, 
that  very  few  Greek  words  have  been  introduced  by  mixture  of  race  or 
by  commercial  intercourse,  The  Greek  words  which  we  have,  have 
been  introduced  almost  entirely  by  selections  and  books.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  scientific  terms.  Indee(^  nine -tenths  of  all  the  scientific  terms 
that  we  have  are  Greek. 

Of  the  relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  of  words  (Saxon  and 
Latin),  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  If  we  exclude  all 
compound  and  obsolete  words,  and  all  words  introduced  by  the  arts  and 
sciences  during  the  last  hundred  years,  the  ratio  of  Anglo-Saxon  words 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  language,  would  probably  be  about  five-eightha 
If  we  examine,  however,  the  page  of  any  ordinary  English  book,  the 
Saxon  words  will  be  found  to  bear  even  a  larger  preponderance  than 
this.  The  reason  is,  that  all  the  small  connecting  w(»rds,  the  articles, 
pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  most  of  the  adverbs,  are  Saxon. 
These  small  words  occur  at  least  ten  times  as  often  as  any  other  class  of 
words  in  the  language;  e,  g,  ''wickedness,*'  which  is  Saxon,  perhaps 
may  not  occur  more  frequently  than  ''malice^"  which  is  Latin.  But 
"  the  "  will  be  found  a  hundred  times  where  either  of  them  will  be  found 
once.  Again,  some  writers  are  noted  for  their  partiality  to  the  Latin 
vocables,  others  for  their  partiality  to  the  Saxon.  But  taking  the 
average  of  different  writers,  and  excluding  works  of  science,  in  which, 
sometimes,  the  words  are  almost  entirely  Latin  and  Greek,  I  suppose 
that  the  Saxon  and  the  Latin  words  on  any  page  of  ordinaiy  English 
will  be  found  as  five,  perhaps  as  six,  to  one. 

The  Latin  words  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  English,  may  be 
again  divide  into  two  well-defined  classes,  viz.,  those  that  have  come  to 
us  by  national  intercourse  and  admixture,  and  those  that  have  come 
through  learned  men  and  education.  The  former  have  come  from 
languages  that  are  not  pure  Latin,  but  are  the  modem  representatives 
and  descendants  of  that  tongue ;  viz.,  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Italian.  The  others  have  come  from  the  fountain  head,  the  Latin 
itself  Words  of  the  former  class  are  all  more  or  less  corrupted,  either 
in  those  modem  languages  in  which  the  English  found  them,  or  in 
the  transition  from  those  languages  into  the  English.  Words  of  the 
latter  classy  taken  from  the  iktin  directly,  are  dianged  veiy  little,  or 
not  at  all. 

The  difference  between  these  two  classes  can  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
few  examples.  It  exists  mainly  in  the  stem,  or  root,  of  the  word. 
Both  classes  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the  English  idiom  as  to  the 
termination.  But  in  the  stem,  while  those  coming  from  the  Latin 
directly  are  with  little  or  no  change,  those  from  the  other  languages, 
particularly  those  from  the  French,  are  almost  invariably  changed  in  the 
spelling : — 
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Latin  Stems. 


Gurs-us   .... 
Cur(r)o  .... 

Beg-is 

Fruct-us  . 
Fragil-is.... 
Pung-eDS 
Panct-um  . 
Recept-um . 
Decept-um . 
Dium-us.... 


Words  coming  from  the 
Latin  directly. 


curs-ive 
our(r)ent  .. 

reg-al    

finict-ify    .. 

fragil-e 

puDg-ent  .. 
punct-ual .. 
recept-acle 
decept-ion 
dium-al 


Words  coming  from  the 
French,  or  some  other 
modem  desoendani  of 
the  Latin« 


course. 

cour-ier. 

roy-aL 

fruit-. 

fraU-. 

poign-ant. 

point-. 

receipt-. 

deceit-. 

joum-aL 


It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  the  language  has  deteriorated  in 
consequence  of  this  multitude  of  foreign  admixturea  Some  purists  in 
style  have  gone  so  &r  as  to  recommend  and  attempt  an  entire  disuse  of 
words  of  I^tin  origin,  to  put  upon  them  the  ban  of  public  odium,  and 
to  stigmatize  them  as  intruders  and  foreigners.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
indeed  that  many  writers  have  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent  their 
partiality  for  the  Latin  vocables.  Ko  writer,  perhaps,  has  made  himself 
more  notorious  in  this  respect  than  Dr.  Johnson.  No  book  in  the 
language,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  free  from  this  Latinism,  or  is  in  purer 
English  in  all  respects,  tl^h  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  You 
will  find-  sometimes,  in  whole  pages,  scarcely  one  word  in  ten  that  is  not 
pure  Saxon.  In  the  Lord's  prayer,  for  instance,  the  only  Latin  words 
are  debts,  debtors,  deliver,  temptation,  and  glory.  Among  the  writers 
who  come  nearest  to  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible,  in  the  purity 
of  their  English,  are  Shakspeare  and  Addison.  I^  in  any  of  these 
writers,  we  were  to  substitute  for  the  Saxon  words  the  corresponding 
Latin  synonyms,  we  should  instantly  perceive  a  falling  off  in  expressive- 
ness. "  Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,"  for  instance,  translated  into 
Johnsonese,  would  be  some  such  vapid  trash  as  this, — "  Paternal  Being, 
who  existest  in  the  celestial  regions !" 

That  part  of  the  domain  of  English  letters  in  which  words  of  Latin 
origin  most  abound,  is  in  the  field  of  science.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  Arabic  terms,  almost  our  entire  scientific  nomenclature  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  particularly  from  the  latter.  I  suppose 
that  at  least  nine^tenths  of  our  scientific  terms  are  Greek.  Geology, 
botany,  mineralogy,  grammar,  logic,  mathematics,  physics,  and  meta- 
physics, are  all  in  a  state  of  utter  dependence  upon  languages  with 
which  none  but  the  learned  are  familiar.  This  has  been,  and  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly a  hindrance  to  the  communication  of  knowledge.  To  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  terms  used  in  the  different 
sciences  almost  of  themselves  describe  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied,  witjiout  further  study.  If,  now,  these  terms,  instead  of  being 
taken  from  a  dead  language,  were  drawn  from  the  resources  of  the 
mother  tongue,  the  very  structure  of  the  word  would  show  its  meaning 
even  to  the  unlettered,  and  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  would  be 
conveyed  a  knowledge  of  the  thing. 

When,  for  instance,  thQ  anatomist  speaks  of  the  "systole"  and 
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"  diastole "  of  the  heart,  he  talks  Greek.  He  must  consequently  ex- 
plain himsel£  He  must  give,  in  different  words,  a  description  of  the 
thing  meant,  axid  after  you  have  learned  from  these  other  sources  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  you  infer  vaguely  what  must  be  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  Now,  suppose  the  anatomist  had  been  called  to  explain  the 
same  point  to  a  native  Greek ;  the  words  themselves  convey  the  idea 
which  is  meant,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  convey  this  idea,  even 
to  an  unlettered  man,  than  a  mere  enunciation  of  the  terms.  To  a 
native  Greek,  systole  and  diastole,  apogee  and  perigee,  hydraulics,  hydro- 
namics,  clepsydra,  chreosote,  isomeric,  isomorphic,  metamorphic,  and  all 
the  other  thousands  upon  thousands  of  scientific  terms,  which  so  puzzle 
the  mere  English  student,  are  just  as  intelligible  and  expressive  in 
themselves,  as  to  the  native  Englishmen  are  our  homespun  compounds, 
inkstand,  pen-handle,  note-bool^  sunrise,  woodland,  hill-top,  cornfield, 
snow-flake,  pitchfork,  daylight,  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  so  on  to  any 
extent.  I  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  if  the  terms  of  sdence  had  been 
from  the  first,  and  throughout,  carefully  elabcnwted  out  of  cor  own 
native  materials,  the  diffio^ties  in  the  commtuiication  of  adenoe  would 
have  been  much  lessened. 

{To  he  corUmued,) 


^LOCAL  WOEDS. 
\      TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOUBNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

»  Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  much  obliged  for  your  kindness  in  forwarding  to 
me  two  numbers  of  The  English  Journal  of  Education.  The  notice, 
which  you  have  kindly  inserted  in  one  of  these  numbers,  of  my  Engliak 
Fast  and  Present,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  of  material  service  in  getting 
it  into  the  hands  of  teachers, — a  class  whom,  above  all,  I  desire  it  should 
reach.  I  hope,  also,  hereafter  to  profit  by  the  suggestion  which  vou 
have  made — a  very  valuable  one,  as  it  seems  to  me— that  your  readers 
should  forward  to  you  lists  of  local  words  and  local  usages. — Believe 
me,  yours  very  fidthM  and  obliged,  H.  C.  Trench. 

Idtenstoke,  Alres/ard,  NovenUm  28<^,  18d5. 

[    [We  again  earnestly  invite  clergymen  and  teachers  to   abet  this 
wish,  and  aid  this  useful  collection. — Ed.  E.  J.  K] 


How  to  preserve  our  best  Inheritance  of  the  Purity  of  Faith. 

•j— "  By  restraining  the  wrath  of  man,  forbearing  threatening,  Btrivinff  to  show  them 
in  all  our  conduct  the  more  excellent  way  of  charity :  by  remembenng  and  feeling 
the  exceeding  evil  of  those  sore  diyisions  which  have  now,  for  so  many  years^  die- 
graced  and  weakened  Christendom: by  striving  to  remove,  so  fiur  as  may 

be,  all  the  angry  feelings,  mutual  misunderstandings,  and  hard  judgments,  which 
widen  our  present  separation,  and  yet  by  maintuning,  with  this  longing  for  unity,  a 

spirit  of  unswerving  truth  ; and  lastly,  by  evermore  watching,  lest,  in  our  seal 

for  truth  on  one  side,  we  be  led  haply  to  undervalue  it  on  the  other."— i^rmofi  on  ike 
Principle  ofthcMnglieh  Jtrfamatkm^  5y  Ike  Bithop  of  Ckxford. 
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MARTIAL. 

A  WRITER  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  well  observes,  that 
he  should  like  to  see  Catullus  more  appreciated  in  English  schools, 
and  accordingly  he  wishes  for  ''  a  good  expurgated  edition  of  the  poet, 
with  notes,  for  school  use."  If  we  value  the  Roman  writers  according  to 
their  antiquity,  t.e.  if  we  desire  to  study  the  Latin  language  in  its  more 
truly  Italian  and  less  Grecised  forms  of  expression,  we  shall  naturally 
have  recourse  to  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  and  Plautus ;  and  indeed 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  older  poets  should  be  so  much  neglected, 
not  only  in  the  majority  of  schools,  but  also,  we  fear,  in  the  universities. 
Catullus  appears  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Romans 
themselves  of  a  later  period ;  and,  though  his  works  are  defiled  by  much 
that  is  coarse  and  indecorous,  there  is  a  freshness  and  an  originality  about 
his  style,  and  a  tenderness  and  prettiness  in  some  of  his  minor  pieces, 
which  has  caused  them  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
Roman  muse.  His  elegiac  verses  are,  however,  rough  almost  to 
uncouthness,  and  are  certainly  very  inferior  in  rhythm  and  elegance  to 
the  later  writers,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid. 

There  is  another,  though  among  the  latest,  of  the  Roman  poets,  whose 
brilliant  wit,  pointed  and  terse  style,  and  generally  exquisite  versification, 
are  but  too  little  known  among  ordinary  students  of  the  Lafcin  language. 
We  allude  to  Martial,  an  exceuent  and  critical  edition  of  whose  works 
has  rather  recently  appeared  in  Germany.*  What  Aristophanes  was  to 
Greek  literature,  that  was  Marcus  Valerius  Martialis  to  the  Romans.  A 
native  of  Spain,  he  lived  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and 
their  imperial  successors,  as  far  as  Nerva.  At  once  a  poet,  a  satirist,  a 
servile  flatterer,  and  an  unblushing  sensualist,  he  combines  the  bad  with 
the  good  in  a  degree  which  renders  expurgation  imperatively  necessary 
for  school  purposes.  But  selections  might  be  made,  and  ought  to  be 
made,  for  there  is  no  writer,  not  excepting  Juvenal,  from  whom  so 
exact  a  knowledge  of  Roman  life,  manners,  and  customs  is  to  be  derived, 
and  certainly  there  is  none  who  carried  elegiac  versification,  considered 
as  an  art,  to  such  consummate  excellence.  Indeed,  one  might  venture  to 
say,  that  as  regards  devemesSf  Martial  is  the  very  first  of  the  Roman 
poets  ;  and  he  moreover  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  versatility 
of  the  Latin  language  for  expressing  every  kind  of  theme,  from  the 
minutest  details  of  a  Roman  dinner-table  to  the  highest  standard  of 
pathos  and  sentiment.  No  one  of  taste,  can  rise  from  the  pages  of 
Martial  without  admiration,  albeit  there  is  but  too  graphic  and  naked  a 
description  of  Roman  depravity  in  many-  of  his  epigrams.  It  is  one 
thing  to  expose  viciousness,  and  another  thing  to  take  pleasure  in  it ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Martial  waa  one  of  the  latter  class.  How- 
ever, an  instructive  and  fascinating  little  book  might  easily  be  compiled 
for  schools,  containing  some  of  the  best  gems  picked  from  his  miscel- 
laneous poems.  Let  the  reader  say,  if  he  knows  anything  surpassing  the 
elegance  of  two  little  epigramB,  on  the  insects  inclosed  in  amber  (lib.  iv., 
ep.  32  and  59)  : 


*  F.  G.  Schneidewin.     1842.    London  :  Black  &  Armstrong. 
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Et  latet  et  laoet  PhaSthontide  oondita  gutta, 

Ut  yideatur  apis  nectare  claiisa  sua 
Dignum  tantorum  pretium  tulit  ilia  laborum  ; 

Oredibile  est  ipsam  sic  yoluisse  mori 

On  the  same ; — 

Flentibus  Heliadum  ramis  dum  yipera  serpit, 
ilaxit  in  obstantem  succina  gemma  feram  ; 

Qu8B  dnm  miratur  pingui  se  rore  teneri, 
Ooncreto  riguit  vi^cta  tepente  gelu. 

Ne  tibi  regali  placeas,  Cleopatra,  sepulcro, 
Yipera  si  tumulo  nobiliore  jacet. 

And  there  is  an  equally  pretty  one  in  lib.  tL  15. 

With  what  interest,  too,  do  we  read  the  lines  of  one  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  devastation  made  by  the  first  great  eruption  of  Yesuvius, 
in  the  year  after  Christ  79.  Strabo,  who  wrote  not  long  before,  had 
spoken  of  the  mountain  as  environed  by  most  beautiful  fields^  but  cindery 
in  its  aspect,  "  so  that,"  he  says,*  one  might  conjecture  that  the  place 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  conflagration,  and  had  fir&KJraters,  which  haye 
since  been  extinguished  by  the  deficiency  of  the  feeding  matter :  ** 
Thus  then  Martial  (iv.  44) : 

Hie  est  pampineis  viridis  modo  Yesbius  umbiia^ 

Presserat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus. 
Hiec  juga  quam  Nys»  colles  plus  Bacchus  amavit, 

Hoc  nuper  Satyri  monte  deders  choros. 
H»c  Yenens  sedea,  Lacedsemone  gratior  illi, 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  numine  clarus  erat. 
Cuncta  jacent  fiammis  et  tristi  mersa  favilla ; 

Kec  Superi  vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibL 

Which  we  may  venture  to  render  as  follows  : — 

Yesuvius  this,  so  late  with  vineyards  green, 
Where  choicest  grapes  in  teeming  vats  were  seen. 
These  hills  did  BEUKshus  more  than  Nysa  love ; 
Here  lively  Satyrs  to  the  dance  did  move ; 
Yenus  this  seat  preferred  to  Spartan  shrine ; 
Alcides  here  made  all  the  place  divine. 
Now  sprent  with  ashes,  seared  with  blasting  fire ! 
E'en  angry  gods  ne'er  knew  such  vengeance  dire. 

There  is  a  very  touching  epigram  (iL  66)  on  a  poor  slaye  craelly 
Btruck  by  her  mistress  for  a  trifling  fault  in  dressing  her  hair.  It  shows 
Martial  to  have  been  a  man  of  humanity,  and  superior  to  the  common 
views  of  the  Romans  on  the  subject  of  slavery  : — 

One  single  curl  beyond  its  bounds  had  strayed  ; 
The  wandering  hair-pin  one  fidse  loop  had  made. 
This  fault  to  Lalage  her  mirror  shows 
Plecusa's  head  receives  its  stunning  blows. 
Cease,  Lalage ;  to  deck  thy  brows,  forbear ; 
Cease,  maidens,  cease  to  dress  that  Fury's  hair. 
■  -         ■  ■  ■  ■  ,  - .  .-^ 

*  Lib.  V,  cap.  ir. 
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Let  scissors  clip,  or  asps  among  it  sit^ 
Then,  then  her  fjBuse  that  mirror  shall  befit. 
The  following  has  an  elegant  simplicity  (v.  42)  : — 
CaUidos  efiracta  nummos  fur  auferet  area, 

Prostemet  patrios  impia  flamma  lares ; 
Debitor  usuram  pariter  sortemqne  negabit, 

Non  reddet  sterilis  semina  jacta  sege& 
Dispensatorem  &llax  spoliabit  amica, 

Mercibus  extmctas  obraet  nnda  rates. 
Extra  fortnnam  est,  siqaid  donator  amiois : 

Quas  dederis,  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 

Your  slave  will  with  your  gold  abscond. 

The  fire  your  home  lay  low. 
Tour  debtor  will  disown  his  bond. 

Your  fimu  no  crops  bestow. 
Your  steward  a  mistress  frail  shall  cheat, 
Your  freighted  ship  the  storms  will  beat ; 
That  only  from  mischance  you'll  save. 

Which  to  your  friends  is  given ; 
The  only  wealth  you'll  always  have 
Is  what  you've  lent  to  heaven. 
There  is  at  once  a  fine'  pathos  and  a  keen  satire  in  the  following 
(y.  37) ;  written  on  the  untimely  death  of  a  fedr  vema,  or  slave-girl,  in 
the  poet's  fieuuily.     The  sincere  grief  for  one  in  the  humblest  station  is 
contrasted  with  the  "  mockery  of  woe  "  which  a  hypocrite  assumes  on 
geUing  rid  of  a  wealthy  wife  : — 

More  charming  than  the  swan  with  plumage  grey,' 

Softer  than  lambkin  from  Tarentum's  stream. 
More  dainty  than  the  shell  from  Lucrine  bay. 

More  glowing  than  the  eastern  gem's  bright  gleam ; 
Whose  fi£in  new  ivory's  whiteness  made  to  cease, 

Or  freshest  sno^iins  that  lily-leaves  emboss ; 
Whose  locks  more  silky  were  than  Spanish  fleece, 
Than  Khenish  top-knots  or  the  ermine's  gloss  j 
Whose  breath  the  Psestan  roses'  scent  exhaled. 

Or  Attic  honey  from  the  comb  run  bright : 
To  vie  with  which,  rubbed  amber's  fragrance  failed. 
With  whom  compared  the  peacock  was  a  fright. 
The  squirrel  dull,  the  phoenix  no  rare  sight, — 
Yet  warm  Erotion  from  the  pyre  doth  lie. 

Whom  the  stem  law  of  over-grasping  &te. 
Ere  her  sixth  year  had  sped,  did  call  to  die. 

My  love,  my  sport,  my  only  joy  of  late. 
And  Psetus  bids  me  dry  my  useless  tears  ; 

And  while  he  beats  his  breast  and  rends  his  hair, 
'  To  weep  a  slave,'  he  cries,  '  too  base  appears ; 

Pve  lost  a  vn/e,  and  yet  to  live  I  dare, 
A  woman  rich,  proud,  filmed,  of  noble  race.' 

O  Psetus,  Paetus,  stoic  that  thou  art, 
Who  takest  her  dowry  with  a  solemn  fiwe. 
And  yet  to  live  awhile  canst  find  the  heait ! 
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The  following  piece  of  banter  is  exquisite  in  its  way  (xL  18) ; 

Lupus  !  a  farm  near  town  you  gave  to  me  ; 

A  larger  plot  I  in  my  window  see ; 

Such  scrap  of  earth  Vkfa/rm  'twere  hard  to  prove, 

Where  one  small  rue-plant  makes  Diana's  grove. 

This,  which  a  locust's  wing  might  overlay  ! 

Whose  crops  would  feed  an  ant  one  single  day ! 

This,  which  a  folded  rose-leaf  might  have  crowned, 

Where  not  a  herb  can  any  more  be  found 

Than  eastern  scents  or  fragrant  spices  rare. 

To  please  the  palate  or  perfume  the  hair ; 

Where  e'en  a  cucumber  must  crooked  lie ; 

A  snake  to  coil  its  tail  would  vainly  try. 

Such  garden  scarce  one  caterpillar  feeds  ; 

The  willow-bed  no  second  insect  breeds  ; 

The  mole  alone  my  fisirm  does  plough  and  dig ; 

No  mushroom  here  can  gape,  no  early  ^g 

Nor  smiling  violet  here  has  room  to  grow  ; 

The  devastated  land  a  mouse  lays  low. 

More  dreaded  by  the  owner  than  of  yore 

Was  that  huge  beast  the  Calydonian  boar. 

Aloft  my  crops  are  carried  in  the  straw, 

Caught  by  the  flying  swallow's  slender  claw. 

Priapus  here  can  scarce  find  room  to  stand, 

Though  half  his  size,  and  reft  of  wooden  brand. 

One  snailshell  holds  our  yearly  grain  and  more  ; 

In  one  pitched  nutshell  all  the  wine  we  store. 

Lupus  !  your  kindness  by  one  letter  err'd ; 

To  call  such  gift  a  favour  was  absurd  : 

Take  back  your  form  ;  more  grateful  for  to  me 

The  savov/r  that  your  kitchen  yields,  would  be. 
We  must  apologize  for  concluding  with  a  sorry  pun  ;  but  the  play  in 
the  original  between  pradiwm  and  pra/ndium,  is  not  a  whit  better,  if  it 
be  not  two  or  three  degrees  worse. 

One  more  extract  (i.  109)  and  we  have  done.  It  is  on  a  pet  lapdog, 
and  was  probably  <K>mposed  in  imitation  of  Catullus's  well-known  ode, 
"  Passer  delicisB  mese  puellflB." 

Issa  's  more  full  of  sport  and  wanton  play 

Than  that  pet.sparrow  by  Catullus  sung ; 

Issa 's  more  pure  and  cleanly  in  her  way 

Than  kisses  from  the  amorous  turtle's  tongue. 

Issa  more  winsome  is  than  any  girl 

That  ever  yet  entranced  a  lover's  sight ; 

Issa's  more  precious  than  the  Indian  pearl ; 

Issa 's  my  Publius's  favourite  and  delight 

Her  plaintive  voice  falls  sad  as  one  that  weeps  ; 

Her  master's  cares  and  woes  alike  she  shares  ; 

Softly  reclined  u]K>n  his  neck  she  sleeps. 

And  scarce  to  sigh  or  draw  her  breath  she  dares. 

When  nature  calls,  she  modestly  obeys. 

Nor  on  the  counterpane  one  drop  will  shed  ; 

But  warns  her  lord  and  master  with  gentle  foot,  and  prays 
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That  be  will  raise  and  lift  her  from  the  bed. 
So  chaste  is  she,  of  contact  so  afndd, 
She  knows  not  Yenns's  rites,  nor  do  we  find 
A  husband  worthy  of  such  dainty  maid 
'Mong  all  the  clamorous  suitors  of  her  kind. 
Her,  lest  the  day  of  fate  should  nothing  leave, 
In  pictured  form  my  Publius  hath  portrayed  ; 
Where  you  so  lifelike,  Issa  might  peroeiTC, 
That  not  herself  a  better  likeness  made. 
I?sa  together  with  her  portrait  lay, 
Both  r^  or  both  depicted  you  would  say. 

If  there  are  two  Boman  writers  who  show  forth  imperial  Rome  in  its 
liying  reality,  its  social  habits,  its  morality,  its  luxury,  its  domestic 
relations  j  if  there  are  any  two  who,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  illustrate 
each  other  ;  if  there  are  two  of  congenial  talent,  sentiment,  and  poetical 
aspirations  ;  i^  in  fine,  there  are  any  two  who  must  be  studied  together, 
not  merely  as  friends  and  contemporaries,  but  as  the  only  great  poets  of 
the  silver  age,  those  two  are  Juvenal  and  Martial.  The  former  is  much 
and  diligently  read  in  schools  and  coUeges ;  we  repeat,  that  the  latter 
has  not  yet  found  his  proper  place  in  either. 


AKITHMETTCAL  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
TO   THE  EDITOR  OP  THE   ENGLISH   JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — It  has  often  struck  me,  while  examining  children  in  our 
elementary  schools  on  arithmetic,  that  they  might  be  familiarized  with 
the  principles  and  some  of  the  more  obvious  applications  of  the  higher 
rules  while  they  are  learning  the  simple  and  compound  rules.  Indeed  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  authors  of  all  the  works  on  arithmetic  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  purposely  keep  the  student  in  the  dark  concerning 
the  more  advanced  rules,  purely  for  the  sake  of  classification ;  for  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that,  while  professedly  occupied  solely  with  the 
simple  and  compound  rules,  they  are  uncimsciously  working  proportion 
and  fractions. 

As  your  object  is,  less  to  explain  and  propagate  existing  methods  of 
instruction,  than  to  try  to  improve  them  by  means  of  criticism,  I  have 
thought  that  you  may,  perhaps  consider  my  Arithmetical  Notes  and 
Queries  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Journal  Should  they  also  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  any  of  your  readers  who  are 
engaged  in  education,  both  your  purpose  and  my  own  will  be  fully 
answered. 

First,  then. — ^Why  is  the  notation  of  decimals  reserved  for  that 
peculiar  section  of  arithmetic  1  Why  should  it  not  be  taught  together 
with  the.notation  of  integers  1  If  they  were  two  difierent  systems,  their 
separation  would  be  reasonable,  but  they  are  precisely  the  same.  They 
form  an  unbroken  series,  of  which  each  term  is  ten  times  the  value  of  its 
neighbour  on  the  right,  and  one  tenth  of  the  value  of  its  neighbour  on 
the  left.  The  former  is  its  decuple,  and  the  latter  its  decimaL  The  only 
reason  why  the  notation. of  decimals  appears  to  differ  from  that  of 
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integers  is,  that  they  are  numerated  in  opposite  directions  But  this  is 
only  because,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  unit  is  taken  as  the  point  of 
departure  j  and  if  the  numeration  of  integers  be  taught  as  it  ought  to  be, 
this  will  not  occasion  any  difficulty.  For  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to 
numerate  from  millions  to  units  as  well  as  from  units  to  millions.  Thus, 
in  a  number  composed  of  integers  and  decimals,  such  as  4506*234,  he 
would  numerate  from  the  thousands  down  to  the  thousandths.  After  a 
little  practice  all  the  strangeness  of  decimal  numeration  would  disappear, 
and  a  child  would  not  be  more  puzzled  to  read  or  note  *0005  than 
50000.  The  perception  of  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  two 
would,  however,  be  greatly  &cilitated  by  placing  the  decimal  point  oyer 
the  units,  as  follows,  500000005. 

By  this  method  of  instruction  a  decimal  would  become  as  dear  and 
familiar  an  idea  as  an  ordinary  number.  Decimals  should  also  be  intro- 
duced among  the  examples  in  the  simple  rules^  either  alone  or  connected 
with  integers. 

In  teaching  division,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  confine  the 
decimals  to  dividends,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  dividing  by  a 
decimal.     This  would  be  left  for  the  special  treatise  on  Decimals. 

I  would,  secondly,  inquire,  why  all  the  opportunities  presented  by 
simple  division  for  giving  a  notion  of  ratio  proportion  and  vulgar 
fractions  should  be  thrown  away,  as  they  are  in  our  books  on  arithmetic. 
When  a  boy  has  worked  a  sum  in  that  rule,  he  might,  surely,  be 
informed  that  the  quotient  he  has  found  is  the  rcUio  between  the  divisor 
and  the  dividend,  and  the  idea  of  ratio  might  be  explained  to  him. 
After  that,  two  sums  might  be  given  out,  resulting  in  the  same  quotient, 
and  he  might  be  made  to  observe  that,  in  these  sums,  the  ratio  between 
the  first  divisor  and  the  fijist  dividend,  and  that  between  the  second 
divisor  and  the  second  dividend,  were  the  same ;  and  he  might  be 
informed  that,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  four  numbers  in  question  are 
said  to  be  in  proportion.  After  the  idea  of  proportion  has  been  well 
explained,  examples  might  be  given  for  practice  in  finding  the  ratios^ 
both  on  slates  and  mentally,  in  the  latter  of  which  exercises  children 
▼ery  soon  become  expert  After  a  sum  in  division  has  been  worked,  the 
divisor  and  dividend  might  be  multiplied  by  the  same  number,  and  the 
division  worked  oyer  again  with  these  products.  It  would  then  be  shown 
that  the  quotient  or  ratio  was  unaltered,  and  the  reason  of  it  would 
be  easily  explained.  The  conclusion  would  then  be  drawn  that,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  quotient  will  not  be  altered  if  the  divisor  and  dividend 
be  divided  by  the  same  number.  And  in  all  the  subsequent  examples 
in  this  rule  the  pupil  might  be  taught  to  find  the  common  fisictors  in  the 
divisor  and  dividend,  and  strike  them  out  before  beginning  the  division. 

With  equal  ease  might  a  notion  of  vulgar  fractions  be  conveyed  by 
means  of  division.  Give  some  examples  in  that  rule  in  which  the  cUvisors 
progressively  increase,  the  dividend  remaining  the  same,  till,  in  one  case, 
they  are  equal.  Show  that  the  quotient,  or  ratio,  between  these  two 
equal  numbers  is  unity ;  that  it  is  so  in  all  similar  cases ;  and  that  equality 
is  but  a  particular. case  of  proportion.  I  need  not  detail  the  method  of 
of  proving  from  this  that,  where  the  divisor  is  greater  than  the  dividend, 
the  quotient  will  be  less  than  unity.  That  quotient  is  a  fraction,  and  the 
pupit  acquainted  with  decimals,  will  easily  find  it  by  executing  the 
division.    A  vulgar  fraction  will  then  be  dliown  to  be  nothing  bat  the 
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indication  of  a  division  to  be  perfonned,  of  which  the  qoptjent  will  be  a 
decimal;  and,  conversely,  the  decimal  will  be  shown  to  be  capable  of 
being  represented  in  the  form  of  a  vulgar  fraction,  leaving  for  its 
denominator  a  power  of  ten.  The  pnpil  will  consequently  regard  a 
vxdgar  £»ction  as  only  a  particular  case  of  division ;  and  having  been 
previously  accustomed  to  simplify  his  divisions  by  getting  rid  of  common 
&ctors,  he  will  naturally  simplify  his  fractions  in  the  same  manner. 
Having  already  learned  that  equality  of  ratio  constitutes  proportion,  he 
will  easily  understand  that,  if  two  fractions  give  the  same  decimal  for  a 
quotient,  their  numerators  and  denominators  are  proportionals.  The 
compound  rules  will  also  afford  many  opportunities  of  illustrating  vulgar 
fractions^  by  treating  shillings,  pence,  and  fisurthings,  as  fractions  of  a 
pound.  This  forms  a  good  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic ;  for  example  : 
How  many  pence  are  there  in  a  pound  1  How  many  twopences  ? 
How  many  threepences  ?  <fec  Then — What  part  of  a  pound  is  a  penny  1 
What  part  are  two  pence  ?  What  part  are  three  pence  9  &o.  Children 
can  be  taught  to  answer  such  questions  in  a  very  short  time,  and  they 
derive  a  much  more  distinct  idea  of  fractions  from  such  exercises  than 
from  any  other,  as  the  value  of  money  enters  into  their  every-day 
thoughts  and  occupations. 

Kegard  for  your  space  has  deterred  me  from  developing  these  Notes 
and  Queries,  but  your  readers  are  mostly  well  able  to  fill  up  the  outline 
which  I  have  sketched.  The  great  advantage  of  the  method  which  I 
Tenture  to  propose  over  existing  ones  is,  that  the  intellect  of  the  pupil 
is  trained  from  the  very  beginning  for  the  comprehension  of  the  higher 
rules.  The  present  method  does  the  very  reverse.  Numeration  and 
notation  are  taught  only  upon  whole  number^  and  not  a  trace  of  the 
existence  of  decimals  appears  till  the  chapter  specially  devoted  to  that 
subject.  The  consequence  of  this  is  to  produce  such  an  intimate  associ- 
ation between  the  ideas  of  numeration,  and  notaticm,  and  integers,  that  a 
considerable  effort  is  required  to  realise  the  idea  of  the  numeration  and 
notation  of  decimals.  The  mind  is  trained  to  bend  in  one  direction  in 
the  first  part  of  arithmetic,  and  then  suddenly  bent  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  occasbns  a  considerable  resistance  in  all  minds,  and  a 
total  incapacity  of  change  in  many.  This  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  reason 
why  a  decimal  is  something  recondite  and  mysterious  to  many  even 
highly-cultivated  minds.  If  they  had  been  from  the  very  first 
accustomed  to  see  figures  on  the  right  of  the  unit  figure  as  weU  as  on 
the  left,  and  to  numerate  and  note  both  indiscriminately,  the  special 
chapter  on  Decimals  would  only  be  the  development  of  a  familiar  idea. 
Similarly,  the  chapters  on  Proportion  and  Vulgar  Fractions  would  lose  all 
their  strangeness.  They  wotdd  be  simply  o£&hoots  of  Division.  Every 
person  who  has  refiected  on  the  laws  of  the  human  understanding  must 
be  aware  of  the  great  advantage  of  giving  one  imiform  direction  to  the 
scholar's  mind,  and  not  creating  associations  of  ideas  in  his  mind  which 
must  afterwards  be  destroyed. 

I  sliall  only  add  that  I  have  tried  these  methods  of  teaching  in  schools 
of  various  degrees  of  proficiency,  and  have  always  found  that  the  analogy 
of  decimals  and  integers,  and  of  fractions,  and  proportion,  and  division, 
-were  quickly  apprehended  by  the  children,  and  appeared  to  strike  them 
as  a  new  light.    Yours,  H.  G.  K 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

CELTia 

L  Traces  of  Names  :— 

1.  Celts  (CeltflB,  KeXra/,  TaXarat),  Galatian,  Gaul,  Gael,  Caledonia, 

and  Calet-es  (a  tribe  of  Belgic  Gaul). 

2.  Cymry^  Cimbri  (Kc/u^poc),  Cumberland,  Cambria,   Cimmerii, 

{Kifiuipioi)  and  Crimea. 

3.  JSrin,  Er-se,  and  Ire-land.     Compare  this  with  the  word  Aril 

Sie  name  of  a  German  tribe  who  lived  near  the  Sudetan 
ountainf)). 

"  The  name  of  the  Arii,"  says  Dr.  W.  Smith,  "  appears  to  contain  the 
same  root  which  we  find  in  the  names  of  many  nations  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  may  have  originally  been  called  by  this 
name." 

According  to  Herodotus  (viL  61,  62),  the  Modes  were  originally 
called  Arii,  and  the  Persians  ArtsBL  These  names  are  identical  with 
the  Sanscrit  word  Arya  (which  means  *  honourable,'  entitled  to  respect), 
by  which,  in  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Hindus,  the  foUowers  of  the 
Brahminical  law  are  designated.  (See  Rosen,  in  "  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education,"  vol.  iz.  p.  336.)  India  proper  is  called,  in  the  most  ancient 
Sanscrit  works,  Arya-varta  (*  Holy-land').  The  same  name  was 
retained  in  the  provinces  of  Aria  and  Ariana  (called  in  the  Zend 
language,  Airydne),  whence  the  modem  Persian  name,  Iran,  is  derived. 

In  the  ancient  Persian  traditions,  the  Arii  are  celebrated  as  the  most 
generous  and  heroic  nation  of  the  primitive  ages,  just  as  the  Asae  (a 
softened  form  of  Arii  ?)  occupy  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the 
northern  mythology.     (See  P.  V.  Schlegel's  "  Philosophy  of  History.") 

4.  Alben,  Albion  (Alb-inn,  white  heights),  and  Albania. 
6,  Frydain,  Britain  and  Bretagne. 

6.  Ptcto,  Pict-avi,  or  Pictones,  and  Poictiera. 

7.  BdgcBy  Fir-boigs  (men  of  Belgse)  and  Belgium. 


8.  Bibrodf  Berkshire. 

9.  Ccmdi,  Kent. 

10.  CcOinif  Caithness. 

11.  Com,  Caishow. 

12.  Damnonit,  Devon. 

13.  Dwratriges,  Dorset. 

14.  Iceni,  Ix  worth. 

15.  SelgovcB,  Sol  way. 

16.  Ambidmiy  Amiens. 

17.  Arvemi,  Auvergne. 

18.  Boiif  Bohemia,  Bavaria. 

19.  Bituriges,  Bourges. 

20.  Cadtbrci,  Cahors,  Qnercy. 

21.  Catwriges,  Cottian,  Chorges. 

22.  CerUrones,  Centron,  Courtray. 


23.  Musatesy  Euse. 

24.  Helvetiij  Helvetia. 

25.  Lemovicea,  limoges. 

26.  Zepontinii,  Lepontine,  Alps. 

27.  Lexoviiy  Lizieux. 

28.  Idngones,  Langres. 

29.  NommeteSy  Kantes. 

30.  Noriciy  Noric  Alps. 

31.  Farisiiy  Paris. 

32.  Bhedonea,  Rennes. 

33.  Bhetniy  Rheims. 

34.  Scordiaci^  Mount  Scordus. 

35.  TignrineSy  Zurich. 

36.  TtMTonea,  Tours,  Rouen. 

37.  Venetiy  Vienne,  Yannes. 


IL  Traces  of  Celtic  Names  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  : — 

\.Ahy  'water;'  old  Gaulish,  Aa5  {ah-usy  the  Humber),  cognate 
with  ab  (Sanscrit),   water;    imber  (Lat.),    a   rain-storm; 
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Sufipot  (Gr.) ;  ydm  (Hebrew),  Hhe  sea ;'  wav-^  fEnglisli). — 
Aube,  river  in  France ;  Dan-ube  (deep  river) ;  Dn*iepr 
(Dan-ap-ris). 

2.  Ab-er  {ab,  'water;*  er^ver  in  inver,  a  receptacle),  'the  con- 

fluence of  waters,'  *  a  port.* — ^Abervrach,  in  France. 

3.  Ad  (Ir.),  '  water.'— Addua. 

4.  Alb,  *  high  mountain.' — Alps,  Albania^ 

6,  £en,pen,  *  head,'  'snmmit.' — ^Apenniues,  Pennine  Alps,  Pindus. 

6.  JSel,  beeUy  '  mouth  of  a  river,'  '  port'-^Boulogne. 

7.  Baug, '  bay', '  bog.'— Bug. 

8.  Bulg,  bol,  *  swelling.' — ^Volga* 

9.  Cefii, '  a  ridge.' — Cevennes. 

10.  Dotdn,  dwyr^  'deep;'  compare  ^6w,  2^^tf.*^Don  (Tanais) ; 

Dor-dogne  ;  Danube )  Dniestr  (Daaaster)  j  Ar-dennes  (the 
deep  forestV 

11.  Dwr, '  water,'  cognate  with  v^n^  (Gr.) ;  dH-nk  (E&g.).-^Adonr ; 

Tyras ;  Dordogne  ;  Dor-« ;  Durance  ;  Thur  ;  Douro. 

12.  Dubhy  'black;'   dobham,  dovan,  'boiBterous ;'   cognate  with 

hvbt, '  to  rage,' '  storm ;'  dku  (Sanscrit), '  to  agitate.' — Doubs ; 
Dov^  (England). 

13.  Fynwm,  'a  lake  in  a  mountain,*  'souroe  of  a  river ;'  takes 

the  form  of  hin,  vm;  fon6  (Lat.).'-^Lake  Bieone,  in  Switzer- 
land. 

14.  Grenom,  'a  mouth  ;'  like  bala. — Geneva. 

15.  €h^,  cn/Ty  'roughness,' '  violenoc'-^Oaronne  ;  Arar ;  Aar. 

16.  Irm,  an,   'water,'   'a  wave;'    wnd-a  (Lat.).— Tonne ;  Inn 

(tributary  of  Danube)  ;  Inny  (Ireland)  ;  A^nan  (Scotland). 

17.  Kyle,  'a  strait.' — CaUis. 

18.  Llcm, '  cleared '  or  '  cultivated  spot.' — Ml^lan. 

19.  Llyn,  linn,  ^a  lake,'  'pool;'  cognate  with  X//Lii/if,  Xt^ij^v,  and 

Xv/ia. — Lake  Lemanus. 

20.  Pyr€n,pym,  bern,  brein,  bryn^  'a  hilV  'peik,'  'slope.'  'hill- 

side ;'  cognate  with  brow  (Eng.). — Pyrenees ;  Brenner 
(Tyrol)  ;  Bernese  Alps  ;  Bern  ;  Auveiqgne  (Arvernis=  or, 
upon,  and  vem,  hills). 

21.  Rhe,  ret,  'a  running,'  'motioti;'  cognate  with  fi^h^,  and  rcUn 

(Eng.). — Rha  (Volga).  Ehodwydd,  *  an  open  oourte '  (fieWpoy, 
'  a  stream '). — Rhone  (Rhodanus) ;  Eridanns  (Po)  ;  Rhine, 
Roden,  Rother,  Ree,  Rye  (England) ;  Lake  Ryan  (Ireland). 

22.  Tre,  tref,  atkref,  'family,'  people,' '  tribe.'— Treves. 

23.  Unma,  afon,  anmis  (Lai),  'a  river;'  wfima  is  an  old  form 

perhaps. — Gar-umna  (Gdronne)  ;  CSit^ttmnua 

24.  Wy86,  uiage,  esk,  att,  eOBe,  *  water.' — ^Oifle  ;  Aiana  (Ax-ooa) ; 

Iser;  Isere. 

25.  Ya-dwr,  'water'  {dwr  signifies  motion^  as  well  as  water ;  and 

yadwr  may  signify  the  same  as  «^om,  '  violent  molaon ') ; 
cognate  with  'stream '  and  'stonn.'— Islet  (Siour)  ;  Dniestr. 
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26  TOPOGRAPHICAL  NOHENCIiATnilE. 

VOCABULABT  FOB  THE  EXPLANATION  OF  CELTIC  XAHSS. 

L — ^Words  signifying  water  : — 

Aher,  confluence  of  waters,  a  port.  (Br.) 

Afon,  own,  ahan,  a  stream,  river.  (Br.) 

Aer,&  violent  stream.  (Br.) 

Avr,  a  bright  clear  stream.  (Br.) 

Alcdn,  altveuy  a  clear  white  stream.  (Br.) 

Ath,  a  ford,  passage.  (Ir.) 

Au,  ea,  ey,  water.  (Br.) 

AweddtMT,  running  water.  (Br.) 

Baan,  ban,  a  white  stream.  (Ir.) 

Bala,  the  issue  of  a  river  from  a  lake.  (Br.) 

JSel,  beal,  boul,  hoi,  a  port,  entrance  of  a  river,  a  fording-place.  (Ir.) 

Brcm,  a  stream  rising  in  a  mountain.  (Br.) 

Boy  i))oidhe)y  a  yellow  stream.  (Ir.) 

Bv/n,  the  end  or  mouth  of  a  river.  (Ir.) 

Gmn,  a  clear  stream.  (Br.) 

Cam,  cambus,  the  bend  of  a  river.  (Cel.) 

Ca/rog,  a  brook.  (Br.) 

Clawdd,  a  ditch,  fence.  (Br.) 

Glydog,  clydawg,  a  sheltered  river.  (Br.) 

Glyd,  ditto.  (Br.) 

Glud,  ditto.  (Ir.) 

Goire,  cmre,  a  hollow  ravine.  (Gael) 

Cora,  a  bog,  a  marsh.  (Br.) 

Cuan,  a  haven.  (Ir.) 

Cyrnmer,  confluence  of  rivers.  (Br.) 

Dee,  die,  a  dark  stream.  (C!el.) 

Dobham,  dovan,  a  boisterous  stream.  (Ir.) 

Dtt,  dku,  dvhh,  a  dark  stream.  (CeL)  ^ 

iW,  dowr,  dur,  water.  (Br.) 

Dwyn,  dotdn,  a  deep  stream.  (Br.) 

Dyfr,  water.  (Br.) 

Dyffryn,  the  course  of  waters.  (Br.) 

Edffn,  eddami,  a  gliding  stream.  (Br.) 

Erch,  a  turbid  stream.  (Br.) 

Eah,  water,  stream.  (Get) 

F/ord,  a  way,  ford,  passage.  (Br.) 

Ffyrmon,  a  welL  (Br.)   " 

Figen,  fign,  nUgen,  tmgn,  a  bog,  mire.  (Br.) 

Forth,  porth,  a  havens-port.  (Br.) 

Gencm,  a  mouth,  passage  of  a  river  from  a  lake.  (Br.) 

Glann,  the  bank  of  a  river.  (Br.) 

Gla8,  gkue,  a  blue  stream.  (Br.) 

Gtoy,  a  stream.  (Br.) 

ByrU,  a  way,  a  course.  (Br.) 

Irm,  water.  (Ir.) 

Irtrver,  mouth  of  a  river.  (Cel.) 

Ken,  a  clear  stream.  (CeL) 

KyU,  an  arm  of  the  sea.  (Cel.) 

Lleven,  a  smooth  gentle  stream.  (CeL) 
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Lmy  Imn,  llyn,  lyun,  a  deep  pool,  lake.  (CeL) 

LlaUh,  lluydf  mud,  moisture.  (Cel.) 

Llith,  Itdh,  lid,  a  flood,  a  gushing  rapid  river.  (Gel.) 

Zlf/r,  the  sea-shore.  (Br.) 

Llot^  laughy  a  lake,  inland  water.  (Gel) 

Xo,  water.  (Ir.) 

Maiy  myai,  an  agitated  turhid  stream.  (Br.) 

Monde,  a  mouth.  (Br.)  ^ 

Moor,  mmr,  mouth  of  river.  (Br.) 

^ant,  a  hrook,  river.  (Br.) 

Hed,  nidf  neUhy,  a  white  stream.  (Br.) 

Pistyll,  a  waterfklL  (Br.) 

PwU,  a  pit,  pool,  ditch.  (Br.) 

PydeWy  a  pit.  (Br.) 

Rhaydr,  a  cataract.  (Br.) 

Rliodiioydd,  an  open  course.  (Br.) 

R}io9,  a  bog,  marsh.  (Br.) 

Rhvdd,  ruddy.  (Br.) 

^yrf,  aford.  (Br.) 

Rhydd,  a  free  open  course.  (Br.) 

Strom,  a  rapid  impetuous  stream.  (Cel.) 

Teviot,  a  gentle  stream.  (Br.) 

Trcteth,  draeth,  an  estuary.  (CeL) 

Ta,  tcm,  water  spreading,  expanding.  (Cel.^ 

Taifi,  tyne,  a  flood,  river,  running  water.  (OeL) 

Tra,  trough,  a  strand.  (Ir.) 

Ully  id,  moisture,  water.  (CeL) 

UUge,  uise,  Ue,  oick,  tuk,  uM,  water,  river.  (Cel.) 

Wath,  a  ford.  (OeL) 

Weem,  a  cave,  bay.  (CeL) 

WUham,  ythcm,  a  stream.  (Br.) 

Wyl,  flowing,  gushing  out.  (Br.) 

Ybed,  moist,  to  drink.  (Br.) 

(To  he  cMUinmed.) 


Evil  op  neglecting  the  dull  Children  in  Schools. — One  practical 
evil  of  tbe  most  serious  kind  results  from  the  mistake  to  which  I  am  referring.  You 
are  tempted  to  give  to  the  intelligent  boys  of  your  school  more  than  their  &ir  share 
of  your  time  and  attention,  while  the  dull  and  slow  are  neglected,  as  not  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  credit  of  the  school  and  its  master.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Yet  the  dull  boy, 
who  lags  at  the  bottom  of  his  class,  may  possess  germs  of  the  highest  promise, 
languishing  for  want  of  patient  and  intelligent  culture.  »  *  •  • 

&e  pains  which  you  honestly  bestow  on  the  dull  boys  of  your  school,  though  they 
may  fail  to  obtain  praise  of  n>en  (and  yet  a  wise  inspector  will  noi  &il  to  notice  them), 
will  surely  be  appreciated  by  the  only  infallible  Judge  of  every  man's  work. — Lechurt 
<m  Moral  Influence,  by  S,  A,  Pears,  B,D, 
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HINTS  FOR  SCRIPTURE  LESSONS.— No.  1. 
ST,  ICATTHEW  TtviiL  10 — 35. 

TaJce  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  (v.  10).-^ Amplify 
on  this  universality  of  Gool's  care  :  little  ones  may  be  taken  as  lowly 
ones  (who  have  come  to  Christ,  for  it  has  reference  to  tv.  2,  3),  and 
does  not  merely  mean  children,  which  unduly  restricts  the  sense. 
Question  on  parallel  passages  and  other  Scripture  proofs  of  Christ's 
condescending  love  and  pity  towards  the  humblest.  The  latter  part  of 
this  verse  seems  to  say  that  the  highest  angels  watch  over  the  humblest 
men.  The  Jewish  beUef  is  herein  apparently  supported, — that  each  good 
man  had  his  attendant  angeL — (See  Bloomfield  on  this.) 

All  thctt  cure  lost  (v.  11). — Shows  the  universality  of  redeeming  grace. 
(See  also  v.  14.)  It  introduces  the  es|>ecial  solicitude  of  God  for  the 
most  erring. 

Goeth  into  the  momvtains  (v.  12).-— This  solicitude  is  likened  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  shepherd  after  his  one  lost  sheep.  Here  dilate  and 
digress  on  habits  of  shepherds,  and  especially  in  mountainous  countries, 
where  the  danger  is  peculiarly  great,  and  the  effort  to  recover  the  stray 
sheep  proportionate.  Just  so  ought  we  to  go  abroad  to  reclaim  sinners  : 
and  this  verse  is  often  quoted  in  aiding  missionary  efforts. 

He  rejoiceth  more  ofikaJt  sheep  (v.  13).-r-^Thi8  shows  that  the  duties  of 
Christianity  and  God's  sympathies  assimilate  with  ours. 

It  is  not  the  will  of  nvy  Father  thai  one  of  these  little  ones  ^undd 
perish  (v.  14), — Cite  parallel  passages  :  Epistle  gen.  of  St.  John  iL  2 ; 
Rev.  xxiL  17,  &c.  &c.  Deduce  and  show  sin  of  uncharitableness  and 
Phariseeism. 

Go  and  tell  him  his  fav^  between  thee  and  klm  alone. — Convince  him 
of  it  :  for  so  the  word  eXeyEov  means.  Much  may  be  made  of  this.  It 
unfolds  great  Christianity,  and  the  only  way  of  meeting  offences.  (See 
also  St.  Luke  xvii.  3  :  "  Rebuke  him.")  This  is  in  order  to  repentance. 
It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  silent  forgiveness  is  not  the  forgiveness 
enjoined  by  God ;  but  the  effort  to  convince  and  reclaim  is  not  to  be 
ostentatious  or  public ;  for  that  would  be  to  triumph,— or,  perchance,  to 
fail  through  the  effort  to  triumph, — ^more  likely  to  exasperate  than  to 
soften.  It  enjoins  the  use  of  reason  and  argument.  Amity  is  the 
essence  of  Christian  effort,  and  love,  its  aim. 

And  if  he  shaM  neglect  to  Jteoflr  them,  dhc.  (w.  16,  17).  These  show 
that  truth  must  be  vindicated  and  prevail,  and  that  even  forbearance 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  discomfiture  of  obdurate  offenders.  Make 
your  explanation  of  this  in  very  plain  language,  especially  avoiding  the 
words  we  have  used,  and  which  are  employed  merely  as  suggestive  to 
educated  teachers,  not  as  fit  for,  or  intelligible  to,  children. 

Tell  it  mbto  the  Church,  d^>  If  two  of  you  ^hdU  agree,  dhc.  (vv.  17'— 
20.) — ^These  verses  show  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  duty  of 
continually  seeking  the  mediatory  functions  of  the  clergy. 

Till  seven  times?  (v.  21.) — Peter  knew  well  that  there  was  no  such 
limit  to  forgiveness,  but  he  wished  to  draw  out  Christ's  view  of  its  extent. 
But  the  question  came  well  from  him,  for  he  was  hasty  in  temper.  Our 
Lord  answers  him  categorically,  and  so  as  to  show  that  there  is  no 
numerical  limit  to  forgiveness. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  consists  of  a  parable  full  of  the  most 
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vital  love,  and  beautifully  illustrating  tbe  same  truths.  The  large 
amount  of  the  debt  (y.  24)  shows  the  Yileness  of  the  sinner  who  sues  for 
forgiveness,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  mercj  which  concedes  it.  Turpi- 
tude is  no  barrier  to  grace  :  God's  love  exceeds  it.  The  servant  is 
for^ven.  Improve  the  sequel.  How  forgiving  should  be  the  forgiven  ; 
how  softened  to  others  ought  those  to  be  who  have  felt  the  boundless 
loving-kindness  of  God  ;  and  fiir  more,  how  forgiving  should  those  be  to 
their  fellow-men  for  Almighty  pardon !  There  can  be  no  absolution 
without  it.  Ask  what  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  this  brings  to 
mind  ;  and  expatiate  on  it.  Also  give  examples  of  the  practice  of  duty 
drawn  from  the  likelihood  (or  better  still,  the  knowledge)  of  the  child's 
actual  experience.  The  sequel  shows,  that  if  we  are  unforgiving,  and 
persist  in  the  firowardness  of  wrath,  and  are  self-avengers,  God  will 
surely  punish  our  anti-Christian  enmity  to  our  fellow -men  ;  for  thereby 
we  fit  ourselves  £3r  hell,  and  shall  be  given  over  to  the  tormentors,  till 
we  have  paid  (suffered)  all  that  is  due. 

Now  these  are  only  hints.  The  effect  of  the  lesson  will  depend 
wholly  on  the  teacher's  care  and  skill  in  explanation.  There  are  many 
professors  who  never  explain  ;  but  they  are  not  teachers,  ^aplcma" 
turn  firsts  and  quesiiomng  etfter,  a/re  both  esaenHal  to  teaching  :  it 
cannot  be  done  without  them  ;  and  most  of  all,  is  it  essential  that  this 
be  done  in  teaching  Holy  Scripture. 


BEADING-BOOKS. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THB  ENGLISH  JOURKAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — ^Your  correspondent  M.  E.  C.  maintains  that  such  a  know- 
ledge of  many  things  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  keep  up  in  a  line 
of  equal  progress,  is  preferable  to  the  thorough*  knowledge  of  one  subject, 
along  with  that  acquaintance  with  other  subjects  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  necessarily  involved  in  it.  Now,  I  think  that  any  one  who  has 
accompanied  me  through  the  entire  series  of  my  papers  on  "  Disciplina 
Rediviva "  will  see  that  I  am  contending  for  a  real  principle  of  study, 
I  have  again  and  again  stated  that  my  scheme  is  disciplinal  in  its 
character;  and  that  ^discipline  of  mind  is  not  commonly  attainable 
through  the  medium  of  varied  and  cursory  study,  it  is  very  much  the 
object  of  these  papers  to  show.  Along  with  this  must  be  borne  in  mind 
the  fact,  that  I  do  not  presume  to  address  myself  to  any  other  case  than 
that  of  young  men,  at  a  period  of  their  lives  when  the  natural  tendency 
is  rather  to  a  desultory  than  a  studious  habit ; — when  their  niinds  need 
fixing  and  concentrating  to  a  focus  of  observation  and  reflection,  rather 
than  directing  to  a  sphere  of  unlimited  extent ; — when  the  telescope 
may  not  be  aUowed  to  sweep  the  whole  heavens  restlessly,  and  before 
the  discipline  of  severe  preparation  has  supplied  the  observer  with  "  the 
art  of  seeing,"  but  must  win  for  him  his  first  inkling  of  scientific 
knowledge,  through  the  steady  contemplation  of  one  planet,  or  one 
constellation.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  subjects  of  study,  to  an 
extent  which  might  well  bewilder  the  most  intelligent  lad  of  seventeen, 
even  though,  on  being  introduced  to  them,  he  were  to  be  assured  that, 
as  to  the  manner  of  studying,  "  what  is  careless  and  inattentive  will  be 
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entirely  valueless  ;  but  that  varied  reading  is  by  no  means  synonymous 
with  careless  reading."  Now,  my  consolation  to  the  youth's  astonished 
mind  (and  a  consolation  truly  philosophical  I  contend)  would  be,  first,  to 
point  out  to  him  what  is  conveyed  in  the  term  thorough  study  (see  former 
papers  ;  e.  ^.,  on  Histoiy),  and  then,  by  an  easy  transition  of  argument,  to 
convince  him  that  varied  reading  is,  to  him,  synonymous  with  careless 
reading.  I  think  that  this  point  in  the  question,  being  the  point  at 
issue,  should  not  have  been  dismissed  by  M.  K  C.  in  a  single  clause  of 
an  a^rmative  sentence.  It  looks  to  me  like  an  undoubted  petUio 
principii.  ^ 

Kow  I  contend,  that  a  thorough  study  of  history,  with  its  accessory 
topics^  and  with  just  so  much  acquaintance  with  these  topics  as  is 
necessary  to  such  thorough  study,  will  benefit  a  young  man's  mind  more, 
by  enlarging  it  and  bringing  out  its  real  strength  and  manifold  capadties, 
than  would  a  correlative  and  simultaneous  handling  of  Chemistry, 
Political  Economy,  History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Algebra^  Arithmetic 
(of  this,  and  of  kindred  instrumental  methods,  of  course  every  youth  of 
seventeen  is  supposed  to  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge),  and  what  not, — 
and  this,  with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  keeping  up  what  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things^  be  more  than  a  mediocre  acquaintance  with 
current  subjects — such  an  acquaintance  as  the  generality  of  men,  *^  the 
mass,"  possess. 

Our  scheme  relates  to  a  particular  class  of  minds,  we  again  assert, 
and  not  to  **  the  mass,"  although  we  have  a  notion  that  this  same  mass 
might  be  more  easily  dealt  with,  and  broken  up  into  more  intelligent 
and  tractable  units,  by  inducing  even  the  said  "blacksmith"  or  "stocking- 
weaver"  to  take  up  his  own  line  of  research  and  study,  and  (not 
neglecting  needful  knowledge  on  points  of  life  and  human  necessity) 
to  keep  to  it.  Is  that  same  stocking- weaver  a  less  or  more  intelligent 
man  for  his  dogged  pursuit  of  one  of  the  out-door  sciences, — Botany,  Ento- 
mology, or  the  like  ]  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  deeper  we  can  induce  men 
to  dive  (keeping  their  eyes  open)  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
larger-minded  we  shall  make  them.  Witness  "  that  humble  hero 
Mr.  Charles  Peach,  the  self-taught  naturalist  of  Cornwall,"  spoken  of 
with  such  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Kingsley  (quoting  Chcmibers),  not  only  as 
"a  collector  of  zoophytes  and  echinodermata,"  but  as  "a  reasonable, 
well-judging  man  "  (M.  E.  C),  of  a  large,  because  a  deep  searching  mind, 
and  with  faculties  disciplined  in  the  gymnasium  of  an  exclusive,  but  not 
narrowing  study.  Witness  that  "self-trained  philosopher,"  towards 
whom  one's  heart  always  warms  as  towards  a  genial  luminary  of  intelli- 
gence, the  great  Hugh  Miller,  a  man  who  has  a  mind  for  other  things 
than  fossils,  though  it  was  through  the  medium  of  one  exclusive  study  * 
that  that  mind  assumed  its  present  proj^ortions, — a  man,  be  it  remem- 
bered, who  emerged  from  a  stone-quarry,  to  take  his  stand  on  a 
commanding  elevation,  in  relation  to  the  whole  range  of  knowledge  ; — 
witness,  if  it  be  urged  that  these  are  exceptionid  cases,  those  many 
nameless  individuals  (1  have  known  many  of  them  in  Yorkshire,  and 

*  **  As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  a  single  district  may  be  thoroughly  worked 
out,  and  the  universal  method  of  induction  learnt  from  a  narrow  field  of  objects,  what 
book  can,  or  perhaps  ever  will,  compare  with  Mr.  Hugh  Miller's  *  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone V  ''^QUmcus,  p.  163. 
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you  may  find  aoores  of  them  in  Bethnal  Green)  amongst  onr  artifioen, 
whoee  collections  of  dried  plants,  or  carefully-preserved  insects,  bespeak 
a  power  of  generalization,  which  could  not  have  been  attained  through 
the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  half  a  dozen  subjects ;  but  which,  through 
the  steady  pursuit  of  one,  has  placed  them  on  a  level  with  men  of 
science  and  education. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  more  we  combat  shallowness,  the  wider  we 
extend  the  limits  of  mind,  even  though  at  the  expense  of  a  limitation  aa 
to  subject-matter,  which  finds  its  justification  in  our  limited  capacities, 
our  limited  inclinations,  and  our  limited  time. 

I  think  I  have  shown  the  unfairness  of  the  argument  which 
claims  a  position  of  analogy  in  the  circumstances  of  the  man  and  his 
trade,  by  embracing  that  case  and  those  conditions  within  the  limits  of 
my  own  provision. 

The  dLsciplinal  aim  of  these  papers  directs  attention  to  the  mind 
itself,  rather  than  to  the  field  of  man's  observation.  We  have  treated 
of  subject-matter  mainly  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  object ;  viz.,  the 
strengthening  and  culture  of  the  faculties,  in  their  due  subordination 
and  precision.  Enlargement  of  mind  we  do  not  so  much  dwell  upon, 
because  that  is  the  issue  of  silent  growth,  and  is  rather  a  result  than  a 
conscious  object  of  study  or  of  discipline  ;  as  such,  and  connected  with 
such  a  laying-out  of  life-studies  as  is  consequent  upon  some  more  mature 
stage  of  the  mind's  progress. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  do  not  recommend  a  passive  habit  of 
mind  in  relation  to  current  events,  or  to  subjects  of  temporary  interest. 
Much  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  acquired,  and  much  that  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
interest,  will  be  allowed  for  a  time,  and  in  some  degree,  to  displace  the 
severest  rule  and  system  of  study.  We  cannot  be  understood  to  debar 
the  student  from  obedience  to  that  natural  impulse  which  prompts  him 
to  remedy  the  defects  and  the  defaults  of  knowledge  of  various  kinds, 
which  every  man  must  in  daily  life,  and  in  his  contact  with  thoughtful 
men,  experience.  In  conclusion,  we  must  say,  that  we  observe,  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  M.  K  C.'s  letter,  remarks  which  go  far  to  concede 
what  we  contend  for ;  viz.,  ''  that  in  youth,  when  the  mind  is  less  able 
to  digest  the  food  with  which  it  is  supplied,  care  is  requisite  not  to 
overtask  the  awakening  brain,  or  prevent  its  acquiring  the  power  of 
concentrating  all  its  energies  upon  any  point  to  which  it  is  at  the  time 
directed."  As  to  the  means  of  acquiring  this  power  of  concentration, 
we  differ. 

Thanking  your  able  correspondent  for  having  done  me  the  favour  of 
calling  attention  to  my  remarks,  and  also  for  the  very  courteous  manner 
in  which  he  tenders  l:ds  views,*  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly,  J.  S.  G. 

I*  And  our  correspondent  will  the  more  app 
because  ahe  happens  to  be  a  lady. — En.  £.  J.E.] 


--.s<j3rn$5fe^^«^«f1P>*— 
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POPXTLAR  EXPLANATION  OF  REGNAlJLrS  DISCOVERIES 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  LATENT  HEAT  OP  STEAM  AT  DIF- 
FERENT TEMPERATURES.     By  T.  Tate,  F.RA.S. 

IT  is  highly  desirable  that  teachers  should  be  made  acquainted  ^th 
the  discoveries  that  are  being  made  in  those  branches  of  science 
which  bear  directly  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  recent  dis- 
coveries of  Regnault,  relative  to  the  laws  of  heat,  appear  to  me  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  economy  of  fiteam-power,  and  the  efficient 
action  of  the  steam-engine.  A  popular  explanation  of  these  discoveries, 
therefore,  should  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  school- 
master of  the  industrial  classes  of  a  country  whose  proudest  achievement 
is  the  subjugation  of  the  mighty  power  of  steam. 

UNIT   OP  CALOBia 

So  long  as  the  form  of  a  body,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  remains  un- 
changed, its  capacity  for  heat,  or  caloric,  is  constant,  whatever  may  be 
its  temperature,  or  at  least  is  so  very  nearly  for  ordinary  bodies.  Thu% 
for  example,  the  quantity  of  caloric  requisite  for  raising  the  temperature 
of  a  pound  of  water  from  60®  to  70°  temperature  wUl  be  the  same  (or 
very  nearly  the  same)  as  that  which  would  be  requisite  for  raising  this 
water  from  70^  to  80°  temperature  :  and  so  on  to  other  cases.  This  law, 
as  applied  to  water,  gives  us  an  exact  method  of  measuring  the  quantity 
of  caloric  transmitted  to  any  substance,  and  of  laying  down  an  exact 
definition  of  what  is  called  a  unit  of  caloric. 

Definition. — A  unit  of  caloric  is  that  quantity  of  heat  which  is 
necessary  to  elevate  a  pound-weight  of  water  one  degree  of  temperature, 
estimated  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or  the  thermometer  in  common 
use  in  this  country. 

LATENT   HEAT   OF  STEAM. 

When  water  is  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  such  afl  a  common  kettle^  the 
law  which  has  just  been  explained,  holds  true  up  the  temperature  of 
212°,  or  the  boiling  temperature  of  water  ;  but  the  moment  the  water 
begins  to  boil,  its  temperature  ceases  to  rise,  and  the  vapour  or  steam 
which  is  formed,  passes  off  with  the  same  temperature  as  the  boiling  water* 
This  process  will  go  on  so  long  as  there  is  a  drop  of  water  in  the  vessel. 
What  becomes  of  all  the  heat  that  is  being  applied  to  the  water )  It 
has  become  latent,  or  hidden,  in  the  steam.  This  latent  caloric  is  the 
caloric  requisite  for  maintaining  water  in  the  state  of  elastic  vapour  or 
steam.     Dr.  Black  discovered  the  principle  of  latent  heat. 

The  latent  heat  of  steam  at  boiling  temperature,  or  212°,  has  been 
very  aocurately  determined.  There  are  ^34  units  of  caloric  latent  in  a 
pound  of  steam  at  212°  temperature ;  that  is  to  say,  the  caloric  absorbed 
by  a  pound  of  water  in  passing  into  the  form  of  steam,  is  such  as  would 
elevate  934  pounds  of  water  one  degree.  When  steam  is  condensed,  or 
brought  back  to  the  state  of  water,  this  latent  caloric  is  set  free,  or 
given  up  to  the  cold  substance  used  for  condensing  the  steam. 

LAW  OF  LATENT  AND  SENSIBLE  HEAT  OF  STEAM  AT  DIFFERENT 
TEMPERATURES  AND  PRESSURES. 

When  steam  is  generated  in  the  closed  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  the 
heat  applied  to  the  boiler  raises  fresh  portions  of  vapour,  which  increases 
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the  density  and  elasticitj  of  the  steam  already  formed,  so  that  the  in- 
crease of  temperatare  given  to  the  steam,  is  not  only  attended  with  an 
increase  of  pressure,  but  also  with  an  increase  of  density  :  experimental 
tables  have  been  constructed,  giving  the  relation  of  the  elasticity, 
temperature,  and  density  of  this  steam.  The  steam  that  is  thus  raised, 
in  contact  with  its  water,  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  saturation  with 
respect  to  watery  vapour,  and  then  the  steam  has  the  greatest  density 
it  can  attain  under  the  given  temperature ;  but  if  this  steam  be 
separated  from  the  water,  and  additional  heat  applied,  the  relations  of 
temperature  and  density  of  saturated  steam  no  longer  exist,  for  whilst 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  increased,  its  density  is  no  longer  in- 
creased by  fresh  supplies  of  watery  vapour. 

Black  and  Watt  concluded  from  their  experiments,  that  the  sum  of 
the  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  a  given  weight  of  saturated  steam  is 
always  a  constant  quantity,  or  in  other  words,  that  steam  at  any  given 
pressure  contains  the  same  quantity  of  caloric  that  there  is  contained  in 
the  same  weight  of  steam  at  any  other  pressure.  Thus,  if  L  be  put  for 
the  units  of  latent  caloric  in  a  pound  of  steam  at  T  temperature,  then, 
according  to  this  law, 

L+T  =  lU6-6;  or  L  =1146-6  -  T. 

This  simple  law,  until  very  recently,  was  universally  adopted  by 
natural  philosophers ;  but  the  experiments  of  Begnault  have  shown, 
that  the  total  units  of  caloric  in  a  pound  of  steam  increase  with  the 
sensible  temperature  of  the  steam. 

If  X  be  put  for  the  total  units  of  caloric  in  a  pound  of  steam  at  T 
temperature,  then  the  law  discovered  by  Regnault  will  be  expressed  by 
the  formula 

X=1082-|-;305T. 

This  law  shows,  that  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  saturated 
steam  one  degree,  there  must  be  '305  of  a  unit  of  caloric  added  to  that 
steam.  The  fraction  '305  may  be  regarded  as  the  specific  heat  requisite 
for  maintaining  steam  in  a  state  of  saturation  :  it  is  the  caloric  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  saturated  steam  one  degree. 

Example. — Required  the  latent  heat  of  saturated  steam  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  300°. 

Here  T  =  300  ;  hence  we  have,  by  Regnault's  law, — 

X,  or  the  total  caloric  =  1082  + -305  x  300  =  1173-5. 

,".  the  latent  caloric  =  total  caloric  —  sensible  caloric. 
=  1173-5  -  300  =873-5. 

Now,  according  to  Black  and  "Watt's  law,  we  have 

L,  or  the  latent  caloric  =  11466  —  300  =  8466, 
giving  an  error  of  26*9  in  this  case. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  employed  in 
our  steam-engines  is  taken  up  by  the  steam  in  the  form  of  latent  heat, 
and  this  latent  heat  performs  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  work  done 
by  the  engine  :  this  constitutes  the  great  defect  of  our  present  form  of 
the  steam-engine.  Mr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  has  shown  that  a  unit  of 
caloric,  acting  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  is  capable  of  per- 
forming about  770  units  of  work ;  now  our  best  steam-engines  do  not 
perform  more  than  one-third  of  this  work.  Hence  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  that  we  have  not  yet  attained  the  most  economical  mode  of 
applying  steam  power. 

F 
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DISCIPLINA  REDIVIVA— No.  9. 
SOME  REMA.EKS  UPON  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THIS  branch  of  mental  science*  calls  for  special  consideration.  It 
is  that  great  philosophy  whose  subject-matter  is  the  vast  "field 
of  probability  in  which  we  live  and  move."  It  is  peculiarly  the  science 
of  human  life  and  human  necessity.  As  such,  its  study  is  calculated  to 
discipline  the  largest  region  of  human  intelligence,  and  that  under  the 
light  and  steady  influence  of  the  largest  human  responsibility.  As  men, 
our  minds  are  less  naturally  directed  to  the  contemplation  of  what  are 
called  scientific  truths,  than  to  the  observation  and  analysis  of  those 
phenomena  of  human  conduct  which  accompany  us  and  bespeak  our 
presence  in  the  natural  world,  f  As  men,  we  cannot  fail  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  the  true  philosopher  of  morals.  He  finds  the  principles 
of  his  philosophy  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  can  speak  to  us  in  a  language 
which  is  at  once  scientific  and  familiar.  When  engaged  in  the  study  of 
moral  philosophy,  we  exert  the  power  of  self-consciousness  in  a  manner 
quite  distinct  from  religious  selt-contemplation.  This  attitude  of  the 
mind,  generalizing  upon  the  symptoms  and  the  facts  of  its  own  being,  is 
the  philosophical  attitude. 

The  province  of  moral  philosophy  is  not  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  any  one  class  of  inquirers.  It  is  common  ground,  so  to  speak, 
where  all  have  right  of  pasturage,  and  to  which  all  may  find  ready 
access  from  the  field  of  their  own  restricted  inquiries.  It  is  the  philo- 
sophy of  natural  and  revealed  religion  alike.  It  has  two  aspects  or 
characters  :  the  one  theoretical,  wherein  it  is  regarded  as  a  science,  deal- 
ing with  principles  alone— the  science  of  morals  ;  the  other  practical,  in 
which  it  may,  in  some  sense,  be  considered  to  be  an  ai:t, — the  ethical  art, 
or  the  laws  of  moral  science  reduced  to  a  system  of  rules  and  practical 
prescriptions.  J 

"  Moral  philosophy,"  says  an  able  writer,  "  must  not  be  confounded 
with  ethics,  properly  so  called,  or  with  casuistry  ;  its  province  is  of  a 
higher  order,  its  subject-matter  more  comprehensive  ;  it  is  not  merely 
to  furnish  admonitions  and  exhortations  to  duty,  nor  to  solve  difficult 
questions  of  rare  occurrence  j  if  it  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  philosophy, 
and  to  take  its  place  among  the  sciences,  it  must  search  after  principles  ; 
it  must  ascend  to  the  source  of  duty  and  obligation  ;  it  must  examine 
the  nature  of  man,  and  analyze  his  mental  faculties  ;  and  must  lay  the 
foundations  of  morals  in  the  phenomena  of  mind.     In  a  word,  its  busi- 


*  Cf.  the  scheme  of  the  mental  sciences  given  at  p.  362  of  Mr.  Thomson's  "Outline 
of  the  Laws  of  Thought." 

If  Logic  ;  or,  the  science  of  the  forms  of  thought. 
Reason        -j  Metaphysic ;  which  examines  the  ground  of  all  know- 
I     ledge  of  things. 
Choice  and  j  Morality ;  founded  on  the  conception  of  right. 
Affection    \  Esthetic  ;  founded  on  the  conception  of  beauty, 
t  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."— Pope.     The  very  fiict  that  this  line  of 
the  poet  w  a  "  hackneyed  "  quotation,  is  surely,  in  itself,  significant. 

It  Gf.  "Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,"  as  quoted  in  last  paper,  for  the  difference 
between  laws  and  ruUa,  p.  439. 
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ness  is  to  teach  men  their  ohligations,  and  the  reasons  and  principles  of 
them.  As  these  obligations  branch  out  into  the  duties  of  citizens  no 
less  than  individuals,  it  comprehends  political  science  along  with  ethics, 
properly  so  called  j  as  they  have  their  origin  and  root  in  the  feelings 
and  affections  of  our  inteUectual  nature,  it  is  closely  and  inseparably 
connected  with  mental  philosophy.  Moral  philosophy,  then,  in  its 
widest  sense,  comprehends  all  those  subjects  which  are  most  interesting 
and  important  to  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  communities."* 

The  task  of  the  moral  philosopher  is  connected  with  most  weighty 
and  comprehensive  considerations.  The  field  of  his  scientific  labours  has 
been  again  and  again  invaded  by  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion, 
and  he  will  find  in  it,  therefore,  abundant  work  of  the  very  highest 
character  marked  out  for  him.  As  a  believer  in  revelation,  it  is  his 
business  to  examine  the  analogies  of  nature,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  their 
harmonious  significance  as  witnesses  to  the  great  scheme  of  man's  re- 
demption. Beligion  is  more  frequently  assailed  under  cover  of  a  specious 
.  afiectation  of  morality,  than  openly  and  on  the  ground  of  its  positive 
teaching.  Arguments  insidiously  based  upon  the  rule  of  expediency 
(countenanced,  as  that  rule  has  been,  in  the  ill-considered  •  theories  of 
certain  moralists),  are,  in  effect,  more  injurious  to  the  fabric  of  divine 
truth  than  the  whole  array  of  direct  offensive  hostility  sustained  by 
acknowledged  adversaries.  It  is  from  considerations  of  this  kind  that 
we  are  disi)oeed  to  attribute  peculiar  importance  to  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  section,  at  least,  of  the  community. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  amongst  Oxford  men,  that  the  highest 
part  of  their  training — ^that  to  which  they  are  most  deeply  indebted — ^is 
the  discipline  deiived  from  the  methodic  study  of  moral  science,  as 
pursued  through  the  period  of  their  residence  at  the  university.  If 
there  were  no  other  ground  for  gratitude  to  Alma  Makr  there  is  this, 
that  they  were  duly  inoculated  with  a  philosophical  habit,  through  the 
careful,  and  as  some  might  say,  the  dangerously  exclusive  study  of 
Aristotle's  system  of  ethics.  Again  and  again  we  have  heard  this 
willing  tribute  paid  by  men  in  all  stages  of  their  career,  subsequent  upon 
leaving  Oxford.  And,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  no  slight 
honour  to  the  other  great  university  to  have  confessed  the  claims  of  a 
sister  in  the  province  of  her  own  peculiar  study,  and  to  have  listened 
patiently  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  faithful  of  her  sons, 
interpreting  the  language  of  the  greatest  moral  philosopher  that  modem 
times  have  seen.  We  silude  to  the  impulse  given  to  the  study  of  moral 
science  by  one  fit>m  whom  we  hope  to  be  permitted  shortly  to  quote. 

We  would  now  briefly  urge  upon  a  portion  of  our  readers  some 
considerations  connected  with  the  study  before  us.  Some  of  those  whom 
we  hope  to  address,  are  not  unlikely,  at  some  future  time  at  least,  to  be 
called  to  a  position  of  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  great 
questions  of  human  life,  and~ human  action,  and  human  obligation.  To 
those  who  look  forward  to  taking  any  part  in  offices  of  judgment, 
whether  as  adjudicators  or  the  assessors  of  justice,  we  would  point  out 
some  features  in  the  relation  of  ethical  studies  to  law  and  its  adminis- 
tration. 

The  tendency  of  a  complicated^  system  of  jurisprudence,  based  as  it  is 

*  Mills'g  Eflsays  and  Lectures,  pp.  157,  168.     Oxford  :  W.  Graham.     1846. 
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iu  many  of  its  positions,  upon  prinoiples  of  expediency,*  is  not,  throtighr' 
(fut,  directly  advantageous  to  the  growth  of  a  sound  philosophy  iu  the 
miuds  of  those  who  have  to  direct  or  influence  its  operations.  It  may 
indeed  be  hurtful  to  them,  if  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  recollecting 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  manifold  technicalities,  and  reverting  alike  to 
the  first  principles  of  right  and  to  the  condition  of  humanity  in  relation 
to  the  operation  of  those  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  how  beneficial 
may  we  not  conceive  it  to  be  to  the  young  lawyer  to  seek  in  moral 
science  at  once  a  relaxation  from  the  restraints  of  artificial  obligations, 
and  an  unbending  of  that  constrained  attitude  of  mind  which  the  study 
of  human  law,  a^  such,  necessitates.  In  moral  philosophy  he  rises,  so  to 
speak,  into  that  higher  atmkosphere,  in  which  considerations  other  than 
human  are  allowed  to  mingle  with  and  temper  justice.  He  has,  at  such 
times,  an  ear  for  the  complaints  and  for  the  bitter  remonstrances  of 
human  frailty  (ay,  and  of  a  more  subtle  equity),  of  which  he  must,  in 
his  inn  of  court,  be  heedles&  He  has  an  eye  for  other  circamstonoes^  in 
the  cases  submitted  to  him,  than  those  which  can  be  comprehended  in 
the  severe  formularies  of  judidal  defence  and  impeachment. 

By  such  studies,  and  by  an  induction  fi.*om  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  human  action  that  meet  him  in  his  official  course,  he  might  aim  at 
acquiring  a  philosophical  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  which 
would  season  invsduably  that  unprofessional  opinion  which  it  is  per- 
mitted even  our  judges,  along  with  their  sternest  decisions,  and  much 
more  on  occasions  of  public  social  interest,  to  pronounce.  Here,  we 
contend,  is  a  field  of  most  interesting  study  opened  up,  on  the  c<»ifines 
of  a  severe  professional  province, — and  that  field  is  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  science  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Eeligion  needs  such  students  and  such  teachers  as  these,  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  own  sacred  offices^ — men  sitting  on  the  seats  of  judgment, 
and  pronouncing  not  upon  the  merits  of  theological  questions  (into 
which  faith  and  its  accessories  peculiarly  enter),  but  upon  those  many 
problems  of  human  action,  and  of  a  larger  educationsd  discipline,  in 
which  the  cause  of  justice  is  so  deeply  interested,  and  upon  which  its 
most  exalted  secular  advocates  are  signally  authorized  to  pronounce,  t 

But  to  proceed  with  our  subject.  "  Difficulties  may  press  around  us 
at  every  step  in  the  investigation  of  such  subjects  as  moral  philoso2>hy 

*  Certain  principles  of  expediency  do  enter  rightly  into  the  scheme  of  national 
justice ;  but  they  enter  into  it  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  subordination  to  the 
higher  ends  of  justice,  as  not  to  discredit  the  solid  foundations  of  law,  as  laid  deep  iu 
the  principle  of  inght,  and  witnessed  and  approved  by  ''the  general  voice  of 
mankind." 

f  Such  signal  advocates  religion  and  truth  do  find  amongst  the  judges  of  the  land. 
The  example  afforded  by  sudi  men  as  the  late  Serjeant  Tidfourd,  and  by  many  other 
lights  still  burninff  in  the  golden  candlestioks  of  justice,  is  a  possession  {grmta  iq  ace) 
to  all  who  would,  after  their  measure  and  by  a  consistent  devotion,  exalt  that 
"  righteousness  **  which  in  its  turn  "  exalteth  a  nation. **  In  peace  and  in  war,  in 
courts  of  law  and  in  the  quiet  assemblies  that  spring  of  a  growing  desire  for 
enlightenment  (we  know  that  we  are  using  a  dangerous  word),  there  is  much  room 
for  many  workers ;  men  of  that  qiuet  wisdom  and  character  which  is  the  growth  of 
discipline  ;  men  of  that  large  faith,  which  can  commit  the  issue  of  its  labours  to 
other  means  than  those  under  its  own  sole  control,  and  which  is  not  what  the  world 
calls  liberality ;  men  who  have  a  definite  belief  and  a  definite  religions  purpose, 
which  binds  them,  but  teaches  them  tuion  ihst  patience,  which  should  be,  in  a  world 
like  this,  the  smoothest- worn  side  of  many-sided  charity. 
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presente;  we  may  be  continaally  baffled  in  our  expectation,  but  the 
truth,  though  partially,  will  not  be  entirely  concealed ;  aud  the  imperfect 
knowledge  we  gain  will  amply  reward  the  labour  employed  ;  and,  like 
the  alchemists  in  their  search  after  gold,  even  if  we  &il  of  success,  we 
shall  meet  with  many  valuable  discoveries  by  the  way,  to  be  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  others.  Inquiries  of  this  kind,  if 
properly  conducted,  impart  strength,  acuteness,  and  elevation  to  the 
tmderstanding,  beyond  saij  other  studies  whatever ;  and  the  mau  who 
has  been  trained  at  an  early  period  oi  life  in  this  course  of  mental 
cultivation,  will  be  sensible  of  its  advantageous  effects  in  every  branch 
of  investigation,  whether  practical  or  speculative,  to  which  he  may 
subsequently  devote  himself  The  graces  of  poetry  and  eloquence  may 
be  necessary  to  adorn  the  temple  of  knowledge,  but  its  foundation  aud 
its  pillars  must  be  erected  on  that  ciq)aoity  for  solid  thought  which 
moral  and  political  sciences  are  best  calculated  to  create  and  mature. 
And  considered  in  this  view,  without  reference  to  any  direct  consequences, 
they  have  been  well  compared  *  to  the  crops  which  are  ndsed,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  harvest,  but  to  be  ploughed  in  as  dressing  to  the  land.*  "* 

Thus  much  has  been  said  with  the  view  of  inducing  to  the  study  of 
moral  philosophy.  We  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  science  with  whose 
general  scope  and  ftinctions  our  readers  are  supposed  to  be  familiar ; 
but  before  concluding  what,  amid  much  occupation  at  the  busiest  period 
of  the  year,  must  be  a  short  paper,  we  propose  to  consider  one  or  twd 
points  which  would  be  useful  to  any  one  taking  up  the  study  v^thout 
mudb  opportunity  of  direction,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  nucleus  to  his 
inquiries.  We  diall  take  occasion  also  to  suggest  the  characteristic 
vabie  of  certain  hooka  on  the  subject,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

To  quote  the  Introduction  to  Dr.  Whewell's  "  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England,"  t — '*  Schemes  of  morality,  that  is, 
modes  of  deducing  the  rules  of  himian  action,  are  of  two  kinds  : — ^those 
which  assert  it  to  be  the  law  of  human  action  to  aim  at  some  external 
object  (external,  that  is,  to  the  mind  which  aims),  as,  for  example,  those 
which,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  have  asserted  pleasure,  or  utility,  ot 
the  greatest  happiness  o£  the  greatest  number,  to  be  the  true  end  oi 
human  action ;  and  those  which  would  regulate  human  action  by  an 
internal  principle  or  relation,  as  conscience,  or  a  moral  flEusulty,  or  duty, 
or  rectitude,  or  the  superiority  of  reason  to  deure.  These  two  kinds  of 
schemes  may  be  desciibed  respectively  as  dependent  and  independent 
morality.  Kow,  it  is  here  held,  that  independent  morality  is  the  trae 
scheme.  We  maintain  with  Plato,  that  reason  has  a  natural  and  right- 
ful authority  over  desire  and  affection ;  with  Butler,  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  kind  in  our  principles  of  action  ;  with  the  general  voice  of 
mankind,  that  we  must  do  what  is  right,  at  whatever  cost  of  pain  and 
loss.  We  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Epcureans,  that  pleasure  is 
the  supiieme  good ;  of  Hobbes,  that  moral  rules  are  only  the  work  of 
men's  mutual  fear ;  of  Paley,  that  what  is  expedient  is  right,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  among  pleasures,  except  their  intensity  and  dura- 
tion ;  and  of  Bentham,  that  the  rules  of  human  actions  are  to  be  obtained 
by  casting  up  the  pleasures  which  actions  produce." 

*  MUls's  Easays  and  Lectares,  pp.  159,  160.    Oxford  :  W.  Gi^am.    1846. 
t  Introductory  Lecture,  pp.  ix.  z.     London  :  John  W.  Parker.     18S2« 
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'*  This  supreme  rule,  that  we  must  do  what  is  right,  is  also  the  moral 
rule  of  human  action.  Having  got  this  notion  of  what  is  right ;  what 
we  ought  to  do ;  what  we  should  do ;  we  are  already  in  the  region  of 
morality." — Ibid,  p.  11. 

The  book  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  furnishes,  we  believe,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  careful  survey  of  the  ethical  systems  which 
have  been  originated  or  adopted  by  our  own  countrymen.  We  have 
already  stated  the  difference  of  principle  which  divides  them  into  two 
great  antagonistic  bodies.  The  friendly  and  kindred  systems,  which 
went  to  form  the  schools  of  dependent  and  independent  morality  respec- 
tively, present  (inter  se)  on  either  side  an  endless  variety  of  feature  and 
complexion,  but  there  is  no  essential  difference  of  principle  involved  in 
them.  The  grasping  of  these  minor  differences  (in  the  study,  at  least, 
of  the  latter  of  these  two  systems  of  morality),  and  their  logical  adjust- 
ment and  reconciliation,  would  afford  abundant  ground  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning  powers. 

But  to  proceed  :  "  The  question  of  moral  obligation  divides  itself  into 
two  heads  : — 1.  What  is  the  foundation  of  moral  relations,  or  in  what 
virtue  consists.  2.  With  what  faculties  or  internal  principles  the  human 
mind  perceives  those  relations."  * — P.  201. 

''With  respect  to  the  first  question,  or  the  foundation  of  morality, 
the  chief  controversy  has  been,  whether  moral  relations  are  immutable 
and  eternal,  or  arbitrary  and  contingent. 

''  The  immutability  of  moral  relations  has  been  defended  by  many  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  and  principally  by  Clarke  and  Gudworth  among 
the  modems. 

"  Their  contingent  and  arbitrary  nature  has  been  maintained  by  many 
sects  of  philosophers,  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  their  notions 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  these  relations^  although  at  first  in- 
different, were  created  and  established." — Ibid,  p.  202. 

For  an  interesting  discussion  of  these  points,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  little  book  just  quoted.  In  the  lecture  "  On  Moral  Relations,"  the 
author  has  some  useful  remarks  upon  the  ethical  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  which  may  tempt  to  a  perusal  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
"  Kepublic  "  of  Plato.  In  the  Socratic  dialogue,  which  Mr.  Kingsley  put 
out  some  time  ago,  under  the  title  of  ''  Phaethon  ;  or.  Loose  Thoughts 
for  Loose  Thinkers,"  as  well  as  in  the  invaluable  work  by  Mr.  Eogers, 
entitled,  "The  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  we  recognize  a  certain  philosophic 
instinct  of  manner,  derived,  doubtless,  from  a  thorough  study  of  Plato,t 
which  may  have  prepared  some,  perhaps,  for  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  that  great  writer.     We  address  some,  indeed,  who  may  have  in- 


*  Mills's  Essays  and  Lectures.    Oxford  :  W.  Graham.     1846. 

t  "It  might  very  well  be  thought  serious  trifling  to  tell  my  readers  that  the  greatest 
men  had  ever  a  high  esteem  for  Plato,  whose  writings  are  the  touchstone  of  a  hasty 
and  shallow  mind ;  whose  philosophy  has  been  the  admiration  of  ages ;  which  supplied 
patriots,  magistrates,  and  lawgivers  to  the  most  flourishing  states,  as  well  as  fathers  to 
the  Church,  and  doctors  to  the  schools.  Albeit  in  these  days  the  depths  of  that  old 
learning  are  rarely  fathomed ;  and  yet  it  were  happy  for  these  lands  if  our  young 
nobility  and  gentry,  instead  of  modem  maxims,  would  imbibe  the  notions  of  the 
great  men  of  antiquity.  But  in  these  free-thinking  times,  many  an  empty  head  is 
shook  at  Aristotle  and  Plato,  as  well  as  at  the  Holy  Scriptures." — Sins,  in  BUhop 
Berkdcift  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  613,  quoted  by  Mills. 
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eluded  in  their  scliool-list  the  **  Ph»do  "  or  the  *'  PhsBdras,*'  or,  again, 
the  "  Memorabilia  "  of  Xenophon  ;  but  who  would  now  approach  these 
authors  from  the  side  of  a  different  interest,  and  with  a  different  end  in 
view,  in  the  study  of  his  writings. 

As  they  pursue  these  and  the  like  studies,  they  will  see  that  the  great 
truths  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  religious  and  moral  obligation  what- 
ever, are  such  as  the  upright  heathen  philosopher  contended  for  more 
than  two  thousand  yeara  ago.*  They  will  find  the  witness  of  Heathen 
and  Christian  thus  far  agreeing  together,  and  combined  into  one  great 
scheme  of  morals,  co-extensive  with  the  bounds  of  humanity  itself  They 
will  learn  to  separate  an  abstract  principle  from  the  character  or  bias  of 
those  who  promulgated  it,  and  to  judge  of  the  one  on  its  own  merits, 
apart  from  the  other.  Whilst  they  confess  the  unimpeachable  purity  of 
the  upholder  of  the  dependent  system  of  morality  in  the  person  of  Paley 
and  others,  they  learn  not  the  less  heartily  to  condemn  a  theory  whose 
tendency  is  to  ''  lower  and  degrade  the  basis  of  morality  ;  to  seek  for  it 
in  earth  rather  than  in  heaven  ;  to  gather  it  out  of  the  modes  and  re- 
lations of  human  custom  and  usage,  accidentally  determined,  and  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  expedient,  rather  than  to  build  it  upon  the 
settled  relations  of  things,  and  upon  those  faculties  and  feelings  which 
conducted  men  to  the  right  path,  before  experience  could  have  pointed 
out  the  salutary  consequences."  t 

The  tendency  of  moral  studies,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  is  to 
impart  a  certain  £umess  of  judgment  to  the  mind,  and  to  give  it  an 
instinctive  power  of  weighing  (in  relation  to  first  principles)  the  true 
value  of  those  arguments  and  objections  in  the  field  of  contingent 
matter,  with  which  it  is  so  largely  the  business  of  human  life  to  deal  X 
■  We  have  already  recommended  the  study  (by  as  many  as  find  that 
they  can  compass  it)  of  Bishop  Butler's  works.  His  three  sermons  on 
Human  Nature,  along  with  the  "  Introduction,"  and  the  "  Dissertation 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,"  form  a  kind  of  text-book,  within  a  moderate 
compass,  around  which  the  student  might  gather  very  varied  illustration, 
and  the  fruits  of  other  ethical  studies. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  detached  the  sermons  and  treatises  just  named  from 
the  rest  of  Bishop  Butler's  writings,  and  prefixed  a  valuable  analysis 
and  pre&ce  of  his  own, — ^publishing  the  whole  in  a  small  volume.  §  To 
any  one  desirous  of  laying  a  sound  foundation  in  moral  science,  we  would 
recommend  the  very  careiiil  study  of  this  combination  of  treatises — the 
study,  in  short,  which  Bishop  Butler  himself  demands  as  absolutely 


*  "  Whatever  differences  existed  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  respecting  the  origin 
of  ideas,  and  indeed  many  minor  points  in  their  moral  systems,  they  both  held,  in 
opposition  to  the  Sophists,  the  immutable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong :  they  both 
held^  that  it  was  the  proper  business  of  life  so  to  train  up  the  good  and  evil  influences 
implanted  in  us,  as  to  make  the  evil  obedient  to  the  good,  according  to  the  law  of 
our  natural  constitution,  by  which  the  understanding  is  appointed  to  govern,  and  the 
affections  to  submit." — Mills' 8  Lectures,  pp.  177,  178, 

t  Mills's  Essays,  &c.,  p.  184. 

X  *^  Philosophy  does  not  exist  until  the  mind  of  the  student  begins  to  work  for 
itself,  with  the  principles  it  receives  historically ;  to  decompose  and  to  compose 
anew,  to  criticise  the  arguments  employed,  to  essay  at  least  to  push  the  confines  of 
truth  farther  into  the  wilds  of  error  and  ignorance,  and  to  leave  her  a  wider 
territory." — Outline  of  Laios  of  JTumght,  p.  364. 

§  Deightons,  Cambridge,  1848. 
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necessary  to  the  understanding  of  a  subject  abstruse  in  itself  and  in* 
volving  much  of  abstract  thought  and  argument.  The  prescriptions 
alluded  to  are  contained  in  the  prefiaoe  to  his  sermons,  and  ynil  be 
recognized  by  our  readers  as  having  been  in  part  adopted  in  a  former 
paper.  In  &ct,  they  set  forth  the  essential  conditions  of  all  study 
whatsoever,  and  are  worthy  of  constant  perusal,  apart  from  the  imme- 
diate connection  in  which  they  stand. 

We  have  now  given  an  imperfect  outline  of  some  of  the  conditions  of 
the  study  oi  Moral  Philosophy  ;  we  have  also  held  out  some  induce- 
ments to  the  thoughtful  to  imdertake  such  study.  We  close  a  hasty 
review  of  the  subject  with  some  apology  for  having  thus  entered  upon 
a  theme,  not  new  to  us  indeed,  but  which  we  should  have  wished  to 
digest  anew  (had  time  permitted),  with  especial  regard  to  our  present 
design.  If  the  plan  which  we  entertain  of  eventually  reprinting  this 
series  of  papers  should  be  carried  out,  we  promise,  in  this  article,  as  well 
as  in  the  rest,  to  exercise  a  careful  discrimination  of  matter,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  something  of  the  harmony  and  completeness  involved 
in  our  original  design,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  that  accuracy  and 
certainty  of  expression  which  should  characterize  an  educational  treatise. 

The  letter  of  M.  E.  C,  which  we  hope  to  find  time  to  notice  else- 
where, gives  a  cue,  which  we  welcome,  not  for  polemical  discussion,  but 
for  the  furnishing  of  such  friendly  hints  towards  a  satis&ctory  com- 
pletion and  reissue  of  our  design,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  many  amongst 
your  readers  to  offer.  J.  S.  G. 


AspjRiNO  Tbachbbs. —  The  desire  to  read  for  orders,  with  the 
retfeiratioD  already  made,  should  be  discouraged  in  the  teacher  ;  that  he  should  learn 
to  regard  his  own  as  a  sufficiently  honourable  calling.  So  fu  from  the  '*  admission 
of  mi>ny  schoolmasters  to  orders  "  beine  a  sufficient  answer  to  our  lament,  it  is  a 
cause  of  lament,  and  an  evidence  of  its  justice.  Let  a  man  distinguish  himself  as  a 
teacher  ;  let  him  exhibit  qualifications  which  a  clergyman  does  not  commonly  possess, 
and  which  would  be  useless  to  him,  did  he  possess  thtm ;  let  him  show  himself 
eminently  useful  in  the  schoolroom,  and  a  grateful  society  will  transfer  him  to  the 
pulpit ;  let  him  demonstrate  himself  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  ha 
may  aspire  to  be  translated  to  a  wrong  one.  Either  good  teachers  are  wanted 
or  they  are  not.  If  we  take  the  first  supposition,  it  is  lolly  to  withdraw  proved  ability 
from  the  profession ;  if  the  latter,  we  need  offer  no  inducements  to  emulation.  If,  as 
we  believe,  the  qualities  constituting  a  first-rate  teacher  are  rarely  combined  with 
those  that  form  the  useful  minister  df  the  Gospel,  then  we  do  not,  by  this  species  of 
promotion,  reward  good  teachers,  but  hard  readers,  who  tnay  have  given  to  self- 
culture  some  portion  of  the  time  and  energy  they  should  have  lavished  unreservedly 
upon  their  schools.  The  affair  bears  absurdity  upon  its  forefront.  Do  we  tempt  the 
ambition  of  a  Sandhurst  cadet  by  promising  to  reward  his  military  ability  with  the 
command  of  a  frigate ;  excite  the  sluggish  emulation  of  a  civil  officer  with  the 
prospect  of  a  colonel's  commission  ;  or  set  before  the  eyes  of  him  who  toils  over  Coke 
upon  Lyttleton  and  Tidd*s  Practice  the  harvest  of  a  bishopric  t  Yet  the  qualities 
which  constitute  excellence  in  any  of  these  professions  are  not  more  dissimilar  than 
those  which  sustain  and  dignify  the  clericiJ  and  scholastic  character.  A  first-rate 
teacher  would  often  be  ignored  as  a  social  utility  by  the  assumption  of  the  clerical 
office.  And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  system  ?  Just  that  which  Mr.  Longue- 
yille  Jones  supposes.  Set  before  a  young  man,  fresh  from  the  training-college,  the 
idea  that  the  great  aim  of  his  life  is  to  convert  his  CM.  into  B.A.,  and  we  may 
expect  to  find  him  more  careful  of  a  neckcloth  of  clerical  white  than  of  foul  copy- 
books in  his  first  class,  and  more  disposed  to  exhibit  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  Testament  than  to  teach  Tom  Styles  to  read  the  vulgar  version. — ^  School 
and  (he  Teacher, 
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The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Notes  of  Lessons.  By  John  Jones,  Certifi- 
cated Teacher,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Countess  of  Harewood^s 
School     Pp.  136.     London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall 

This  little  work  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  school  literature.  We 
have  had  an  ahundance  of  works  on  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  schools, 
but  the  manner  of  teaeliing  them  has  been  comparatively  neglected  by 
writers  on  elementary  instruction.  Perhaps  the  founders  of  our  great 
schools  of  the  art  of  teaching  considered  the  teachers  whom  they  turned 
out  from  their  training  schools  to  be  the  best  exponents  of  their  methods. 
Certain  it  is  that  good  serviceable  manuals  of  method,  beyond  a  mere 
detail  of  school  drill,  are  very  much  wanted  We  therefore  see  with 
pleasure  a  trained  and  experienced  teacher  like  Mr.  Jones,  come  to  the 
assistance  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  who  have  been  compelled  to 
practise  their  aai;  without  having  previously  learned  it.  The  book  comes 
to  us  with  high  recommendationa  A  thousand  copies  of  the  first 
edition  were  sold  in  a  few  months,  and  it  has  come  to  a  second  edition. 
It  is  sJflo  highly  praised  by  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Watkins,  two  educational  periodicals,  and  Mr.  Boardman,  President  of 
the  Associated  Body  of  Church  Schoolmasters.  We  therefore  sat  down 
to  read  it  with  a  strong  prepossession  in  its  favour,  and  almost  prepared 
to  find  ourselves  added  to  the  list  of  admirers,  whose  praises  grace  the 
first  leaf,  in  the  next  edition  which  may  appear.  But  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  "  we  are  critical,  or  we  are  nothing." 
Unless  we  state,  without  fear  or  favour,  our  imvarnished  opinion  of  the 
works  submitted  to  us  for  notice,  we  are  betraying  the  cause  of  educa- 
tional progress  which  it  is  our  duty  to  promote.  We  therefore  feel  our- 
selves compelled  to  mar,  with  some  discordant  notes,  the  harmony  of 
those  laudatory  paragraphs. 

We  will,  however,  begin  with  stating  what  we  like  in  the  book.  We 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  chapters  on  Preparation  of  Notes  of 
Lesson,  Questioning  and  Illustration.  The  author  has  made  good  use 
of  the  writings  of  our  standard  educational  authors,  exercised  a  sound 
judgment  on  the  subject  he  was  treating,  and  expressed  his  matter  in 
good  and  simple  English.  We  consider  these  chapters  calculated  to  be 
exti*emely  useful  to  the  class  of  teachers  to  whom  our  author  addresses 
himself  namely  those  who  have  not  possessed  the  advantage  of  training. 
Indeed  all  parts  of  the  book  which  consist  in  theory  and  precept  are 
excellent.  But  we  cannot  award  equal  praise  to  the  practical  part.  We 
find  it  not  unfirequently  in  complete  contradiction  with  the  former,  so 
that  if  the  wcnrk  were  divided  into  two,  the  one  treating  of  the  "Theory" 
and  the  other  of  the  "  Practice,"  we  should  never  guess  that  they  came 
from  the  same  hand.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  our 
position.  At  p.  42,  the  author  cites  with  approval  the  dictum  of 
Mr.  Boss,  in  his  "  Teacher's  Manual  of  Method,"  "  Teach  your  pupils  as 
little  as  possible,"  which  he  explains  to  mean,  that  the  teacher  should  not 
do  for  them  what,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  painstaking,  they  might, 
and  ought  to,  do  for  themselves.  "  It  is  not  so  much,"  he  adds,  "  what 
the  teacher  does  for  the  scholar,  as  what  he  leads  him  to  do  for  himself, 
that  is  of  real  value  to  him.     Any  plan  of  teaching  is  bad,  in  proportion 
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as  it  condemns  the  pupils  to  be  merely  passive  recipients  ;  and  good,  in 
proportion  as  it  calls  into  healthful  exercise  their  self-energies  and  self- 
endeavours  after  improvement."  In  order  to  carry  out  this  principle,  the. 
notes  of  a  lesson  should  contain  very  little  positive  teaching,  and  should 
consist  mainly  of  a  sketch  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  lesson — so  that 
the  pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  as  much  as  possible  of  its  subject-matter 
for  themselves, — and  the  most  important  of  the  questions  to  be  asked, 
leaving  the  fiUing-up  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  They  should  be 
strictly  notes  to  assist  the  teacher's  memory  as  to  the  '^n  which  he  had 
determined  upon  for  his  lesson,  not  as  to  the  matter  to  be  taught.  The 
best  example  of  this  method  is  given  in  the  "  Notes  and  Sketches  of 
Lessons,"  published  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society.  We  will  cite  as 
an  example  part  of  the  note  of  a  lesson  on  Leather. 

"  Irdroductory  Rema/rks, — ^Importance  of  leather  as  an  article  of  daily 
use. — Skins  of  animals  used  for  clothing  in  the  eacliest  ages,  and  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe. — (Require  pupils  to  give  examples.) 

"  Flexibility  and  elasticity  of  skin  when  taken  from  the  animal. — (Draw 
from  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  the  words  JlexUhilUy  and  elasticity,  &c.") 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  in  this  extract  the  principal  object  is  to 
remind  the  teacher  how  he  is  to  teach,  and  not  wheat  he  is  to  teach. 
This  principle  is,  however,  still  more  prominently  exhibited  in  the 
"  Sketches,"  the  form  which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Home  and 
Colonial  system,  and  that  which  they,  with  great  justice,  prefer  to  the 
**  Note."  These  sketches  are  precisely  what  a  master  of  method  would 
make  for  the  guidance  of  a  student.  Mr.  Jones'  notes  are  framed  on  a 
different  principle.  They  are  epitomes  of  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  and 
only  bear  upon  the  method  of  imparting  it  in  being  drawn  up  in  a 
certain  order,  which  the  teacher  intends  to  follow.  They  are  also, 
mostly,  far  too  long  for  one  lesson,  and  would  require  to  be  broken  into 
two  or  three  lessons.  Mr.  Jones  correctly  states  at  p.  39,  that  the  subject 
under  consideration  must  be  presented  to  the  children  in  the  form  of  a 
"  short  lecture,"  but  he  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  that  principle  in  the 
composition  of  his  notes.  It  is  a  proof  how  little  it  has  been  present  to 
his  mind  that  a  prize  note  on  the  life  of  St.  Paul  is  the  longest  and  most 
overcharged  with  facts  of  all,  and  we  are  less  surprised  than  Mr.  Jones 
appears  to  be,  that  it  was  rejected  for  that  reason.  Another  of 
Mr.  Jones'  precepts  is  "  Let  your  explanations  be  clear  and  simple,  and 
suited  to  the  knowledge  which  the  children  possess."  Let  us  see  how 
it  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  notes.  We  open  the  book  and  find  a  lesson 
on  salt.  On  its  "  uses "  we  find  the  following  explanation  :  "  In  small 
quantities  it  accelerates  putrid  fermentation,  and  thus  aids  digestion  ;  in 
large  quantities  it  has  a  contrary  effect,  and  lends  to  preserve  organic 
substances  from  corruption.  It  is  indispensable  as  a  condiment  of  food," 
&c.  Now  we  do  not  say  that  this  would  be  unintelligible  to  an 
advanced  class,  but  we  are  sure  that  if  a  teacher  addressed  them  in  this 
language,  and  in  the  tone  which  it  it  is  likely  to  induce  in  the  person 
using  it,  he  will  not  long  be  able  to  keep  them  attentive  and  active.  In 
a  lesson  on  the  answer  to  the  question  "  What  is  required  of  them  who 
come  to  the  Lord's  Supper]"  we  find  "former  sins"  explained,  "sins 
committed  previously,  all  sins."  Now  every  child  will  know  what 
"  former  "  means,  but  few  will  understand  the  meaning  of  "  committed 
previously."      At  all  events  the  author  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
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explaining  what  needs  no  explanation,  and  doing  so  by  words  which  do 
need  it.  But  according  to  his  system,  the  subject  must  be  dissected 
and  broken  into  as  many  divisions  as  possible,  and  each  of  these  must 
have  a  corresponding  subdivision,  to  explain  or  illustrate  it ;  so  that,  if 
any  division  should  chance  to  be  perfectly  intelligible,  its  subdivision 
must  necessarily  obscure  it. 

This  is  the  bane  of  all  cast-iron  methods.  A  certain  framework  is 
constructed,  into  which  all  subjects  are  required  to  fit,  and  as  long  as 
every  pigeon-hole  is  properly  filled  with  something,  necessary  or 
unnecessary,  the  object  of  the  constructor  is  answered.  Symmetry  and 
completeness  on  paper  become  his  principal  aim,  and  the  object  for 
which  the  notes  are  designed,  the  lesson  itself,  is  lost  sight  of.  We  are 
sure  that  Mr.  Jones  would  not  have  lost  the  prize  if  he  had  written  his 
lesson  on  St.  Paul  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  of  lesson,  like  those  published 
by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  because  it  would  have  admonished 
him  of  the  faults  of  prolixity  and  over-elaborateness  which  occasioned 
his  failure.  Our  first  objection  to  the  form  of  notes  adopted  by 
Mr.  Jones,  is  that  it  is  calculated  to  lead  the  composer  of  them  astray 
from  the  object  he  ought  to  have  in  view ;  we  are  also  of  opinion  that  it 
produces  an  equally  misleading  effect  on  him  when  he  is  delivering  the 
lesson.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  any  notes  intended  to  assist  a 
person  in  oral  delivery  should  be  written,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
language  in  which  people  speak,  so  that  portions  of  them  can  be  inter- 
woven, without  alteration,  with  the  discourse.  K  they  be  "  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  '*  between  perpendicular  lines,  and  expressed  in  a 
concise  and  elliptical  style,  they  cannot  be  consulted  in  the  course  of  the 
delivery  of  the  lesson,  without,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  checking  the 
flow  of  its  language,  because  the  lecturer  or  teacher  must  transform  them 
into  the  style  of  oral  language  before  he  can  make  use  of  them. 

There  are  only  two  lessons  on  Geography,  one  of  which  is  placed  in 
the  Introduction,  and  the  other  at  p.  116.  Probably  the  reason  why 
this  class  is  so  imperfectly  represented  is,  that  that  subject  admits  of 
such  complete  classification,  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  form  of  lesson 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  every  country.  This  is  what  Mr.  Jones  has 
done.  "The  first  particulars,"  says  he,  "to  be  noticed  would  be  its 
position,  boundaries,  area,  &o. ;  then  the  climate,  soil,  and  productions ; 
the  mountains,  with  all  particulars  respecting  them  would  come  next,  as 
being  the  principal  and  grandest  physical  feature  of  the  country ;  the 
next  step  would  be  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  mountains, — ^their 
direction,  length,  tributaries,  the  lakes  which  may  be  formed  by  them, 
basins,  cataracts,  and  confluence  with  the  sea ;  then  the  towns  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  with  any  remarkable  historical  events  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished ;  and  lastly,  the  people  which  inhabit 
the  towns,  population,  manners  and  customs,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
exports  and  imports,  language,  religion,  education  and  government, 
literature  and  celebrated  men,  &c.  &c."  He  then  proceeds  to  tabularise 
these  topics,  so  aa  to  form  a  general  form  of  lesson  on  any  country. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  defect  of  extreme  length  and  complexity 
common  to  all  Mr.  Jones's  lessons,  we  must  take  exception  to  the  order 
in  which  the  heads  of  the  lesson  are  placed — namely.  Etymology,  Posi- 
tion, Extent,  Boundaries,  &c..  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions,  Divisions, 
Mountains,  and  so  forth.     In  our  opinion,  "  Divisions "  ought  to  go 
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after  "  Position,  Extent,"  and  "  Mountains  "  should  precede  "  Climate," 
because  they  are  one  of  its  principal  determining  causes  ;  and  the  pupils 
should  be  led  by  the  questions  of  the  teacher  to  deduce  from  all  the 
physical  features,  and  the  position  of  the  country,  what  fn/ust  he  its 
climate,  and  thence  what  must  be  its  productions.  But  we  have  a 
further  objection  to  this  method  of  teaching  geography. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  teachers  have  not  formed  a  clear  idea 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  classification.  Its  chief 
utility  is  as  an  aid  to  the  memory.  It  brings  together  objects  of  the 
same  nature,  and  separates  them  from  those  of  different  nature,  thus 
arranging  them  under  a  few  heads,  which  are  easily  carried  in  the 
memory.  But  this  advantage  is  attended  with  some  inherent  disadvan- 
tages. In  the  first  place,  classification  is  the  direct  opposite  of  nature. 
Mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  are  never  found  classified,  but  are  blended  together 
in  endless  variety ;  secondly,  it  destroys  the  perception  of  the  mutual  action 
and  reaction  of  the  parts  in  which  nature  may  be  divided.  It  has  often 
been  our  fete  (and,  we  fear,  will  be  so  for  many  years  to  come)  to  hear 
lessons  on  geography  delivered,  in  which — ^first,  all  the  capes,  promon- 
tories, and  headlands  :  then  all  the  bays  and  gulfe  :  then  all  the  moun* 
tains,  running  the  heights  of  the  principal  peaks  :  then  the  rivers,  in 
the  order  of  their  lengths ;  and  so  on,  are  rapidly  enumerated,  like  the 
articles  in  an  inventory,  and  afterwards  repeated  by  the  children  under 
examination,  in  the  same  order  and  with  equal  rapidity,  by  the  mere 
exerdse  of  verbal  memory,  but  without  the  slightest  exertion  of  the 
intellectual,  or  even  the  perceptive,  faculties.  Such  lessons  are  very 
nearly  useless,  and  forgotten  almost  as  quickly  as  they  are  learnt.  We 
do  not,  however,  contend  that  classification  should  never  be  employed. 
It  is  a  very  good  exercise  of  memory  to  make  the  pupil  name,  in  a  certain 
order,  all  the  capes,  mountains,  rivers,  sea-ports,  &c.,  of  a  certain  country. 
But  this  is  not  the  order  in  which  those  things  should  be  taught.  They 
should  be  presented  to  the  learner  as  they  are  in  nature,  and  their 
mutual  relations  should  be  the  guide  of  the  teacher  in  grouping  them 
together  in  his  lesson.  For  example,  the  mountain-ranges,  with  their 
river-systems,  the  basins  drained  by  them,  the  towns  on  the  banks  of 
these  rivers,  the  ports  at  their  mouths,  <&c.,  form  a  natural  and  logical 
division  of  the  subject.  In  some  portions  of  the  globe  the  tablelands 
and  lowlands  would  determine  the  groups  into  which  the  lesson  should 
be  divided.  In  others,  the  deserts  and  fertile  tracts  would  be  the 
principal  landmarks.  The  choice  of  the  leading  principle  on  which  a 
lesson  on  geography  should  be  divided,  must  vary  with  the  subject,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  exercises  it  will  form  a  conclusive  test  of  his  ability  and  skill.  In 
examining,  he  should  endeavour  to  bring  out,  in  as  great  relief  as 
possible,  the  natural  connection  of  the  parts  of  his  subjects,  and  lead 
the  children  to  discover,  by  reasoning,  the  conclusions  as  to  climate, 
productions,  employment,  &c.,  which  may  be  drawn  fix)m  that  connection. 
But  he  may  also  occasionally  exercise  the  memories  of  his  pupils  as  to 
mere  fects,  by  requiring  them  to  name  all  the  mountains,  rivers,  towns, 
&c.,  in  a  country.  These  are  the  only  general  rules  which  can  be  framed 
for  the  preparation  of  a  geographic^  lesson.  To  construct  a  formula 
applicable  to  all  lessons,  as  Mr.  Jones  has  done,  argues  a  shallowness 
which  we  are  surprised  to  find  in  a  certificated  teacher. 
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We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  remark  at  some  length  on  the 
errors  of  principle  into  which  Mr.  Jones  has  fallen,  because  they  are 
calculated  to  give  a  £ejse  direction  to  the  exertions  of  those  teachers 
who  have  not  been  well  grounded  in  method.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  blemishes  of  detail,  which  we  cannot  pass  over. 

At  p.  3,  the  word  '  arbitrary '  is  used  instead  of '  obligatory.* 

At  p.  15,  we  find,  as  an  instance  of  feigned  repentance,  the  case  of 
"  Judas,  who  repented  and  hung  himself."  We  should  have  thought 
the  latter  circumstance  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  senti- 
ments, such  as  they  were ;  and  it  is  uncertain,  as  Mr.  Jones  expresses 
himself,  whether  he  means  that  Judas  did  or  did  not  repent.  But  we 
fancy  that  the  idea  which  Mr.  Jonas  intended  to  express  is,  that  the 
erring  apostle  felt  only  one  part  of  repentance^ — "  sorrow  for  sin,"  but 
not  the  determination  to  lead  a  new  life, — the  £Edth  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  the  prayerful  confession  of  his  guilt,  which  might  have  saved  him 
from  the  divine  wrath.  This  is  a  serious  blemish  in  a  lesson  on  such  an 
important  point  of  practical  religion. 

At  p.  75  we  find  it  stated  that  ''  Saul,  in  the  original,  signifies  death, 
hell,  and  is  probably  indicative  of  his  character  previous  to  his  conversion.** 
For  our  part  we  can  see  no  probability  of  the  kind,  but  a  oonsiderable 
degree  of  absurdity  in  the  supposition. 

Lastly,  we  must  take  exception  to  the  selection  of  the  notes  of  lesson 
given  as  models.  There  are  too  many  of  a  purely  liturgical  character, 
and  we  do  not  see  the  utility  of  the  lesson  on  the  piuushments  of  the 
Jews,  unless  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  class  composed  of  juvenile 
executioners. 


Agamemnon  of  u3Eschylus.     Translated  by  W.  Kew,  M.A.     Pp.  266. 
London  :  Longmana 

The  value  of  translations,  whether  as  an  aid  to  scholarship,  or  as  a 
vehicle  for  imparting  to  the  non-classical  reader  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  ancient  literature,  is  undoubted.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
translations  of  a  high  order,  which  aifn  at  a  transfer  of  the  spirit  as 
well  as  of  the  body  of  the  original,  so  that  it  shall  sound  to  the  modem 
ear  with  all  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  a  new  composition.  In  this 
class  we  imhesitatingly  place  Mr.  Slew's  version  of  "  King  Agamemnon," 
which  combines  the  merit  of  faithfulness — a  free  and  unservile  faithful- 
ness— with  much  of  the  novelty  of  a  modem  poem. 

Mr.  Blew  discusses,  in  rather  a  lengthy  preface,  some  of  the  moot 
points  of  the  art  of  translation.  We  will  not  follow  him  in  the  dis- 
cussion, but  merely  state  the  two  most  important  conclusions  at  which 
he  arrives,  and  which  he  illustrates  in  his  own  work  :  the  first  regards 
the  rendering  of  the  dialogue,  for  which  he  adopts  the  ten-syllabled 
rhymed  couplet,  in  preference  to  blank  verse  ;  the  second  regards  the 
choruses,  which  he  preserves  in  their  original  form  as  to  the  exact 
correspondence  and  equipoise  of  strophe  and  antistrophe.  We  confess 
ourselves,  as  yet,  unconvinced  by  his  arguments  on  either  of  these  two 
points  ;  but  these  are  questions  of  taste,  which  we  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  individual  readers. 

The  translation  occupies  about  a  hundred  pages,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  consists  of  notes  and  illustrations,  the  latter  chiefly  from 
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modem  poetry.     Mr.  Blew  follows  Paley's  edition  of  -<3Eschylus  as  his 
text-book. 

We  subjoin,  as  a  specimen,  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Clytemnestra  : 
w.  855—876,  895—903. 

"  Men,  townsmen,  Argos'  present  elderhood, 
I  blush  not,  this  mine  husband-loving  mood, 
To  vouch  before  you ;  for  a  slavish  fear. 
And  dread  from  man,  in  time  away  doth  wear ; 
Taught  not  by  others,  of  myself  I  tell 
How  that  my  life  was  scantly  bearable, 
So  long  as  this  man  under  Ilion  lay  ; 
For  that  a  woman,  with  her  lord  away. 
Should  sit  at  home,  all  lone  and  desolate, 
Backed  by  contrarient  rumours  of  his  fate, 
Were  a  great  woe — beyond  endurance  great : 
First  one,  then  another,  came  with  news  for  home, 
All  with  ill  news,  and  each  with  heavier  doom ; 
For  if  my  lord  as  fast  his  wounds  had  met 
As  homeward-bound  the  stream  of  tidings  set, 
He  drilled  had  been  more  throughly  than  a  net ; 
But  had  he  died  as  rife  the  rumours  came, 
A  second  Geryon,  with  a  threefold  frame. 
His  boast  had  been,  in  upper  air,  that  he — 
I  speak  not  of  his  nether  panopoly — 
Had  many  a  triple  vest  of  earth  put  on, 
Shapes  manifold,  once  dying  in  each  one. 
And  for  these  rumours,  varying  thus  and  sad. 
Oft,  from  above,  this  neck  suspension  had  ; 
But  oft  would  others — ^kindly  cruel — ^loose 
From  mine  unwilling  neck  the  straightened  noose." 

"  And  now  her  burden  borne,  her  suffering  past, 
Here  my  soul's  homage  of  my  lord  thou  hast  : 
faithful — as  dog  when  folds  are  lone  and  dark  ; 
Staunch — as  the  mainstay  of  the  gallant  bark  ; 
Sure — as  the  shaft  that  lifts  the  roof-tree's  heights  ; 
Dear — as  the  boy  his  father's  one  delight ; 
Bright — as  to  shipmen  shines  the  unlooked-for  shore  ; 
Fair  day-spring — feirest  when  the  storm  is  o'er ; 
Fount  of  refreshing,  whose  sweet  waters  bless 
The  parch'd  wayfarer  in  the  wilderness 
Is  he. — To  'scape  constraint's  hard  stress  is  sweet. 
And  thus  with  fond  address  my  lord  I  greet." 


The  Alcestis  of  Euripides.     Pp.  62..    Oxford  :  J.  H.  Parker. 

Another  number  of  the  admirable  series  of  the  Oxford  Pocket  Classics, 
texts,  with  short  notes.  Having  had  occasion  already  to^gpeak  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  of  this  series,  both  as  regards  substance  and 
execution,  we  need  now  say  no  more  than  that  the  present  Number 
confirms  us  in  our  opinion. 
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A  Construing  Book.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Thring,  M.A.  Pp.  103.  Cam- 
bridge :  Macmillan. 

The  compiler  of  this  work  very  properly  asserts,  that  languages  may 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  taught  by  an  explanation  of  principles,  rather  than 
by  bare  rules.  We  quite  agree  with  him  :  the  rvle  appeals  to  mere 
obedience :  the  principle  appeals  to  the  understanding :  when  once  the 
principle  is  mastered,  the  application  is  comparatively  easy.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  one  thing  to  teach  a  boy  by  rule  that  do,  praheoy  and  other 
verbs  of  giving,  govern  a  dative  :  it  is  another  thing  to  explain  why 
that  particular  inflection  is  used,  as  in  p.  23  of  this  work — "  The  dative 
case  denotes  broadly,  nearness  to,  at;  as,  *Frigus  pr»Bbes  tauris:'  the 
gift  stopping  at  the  receiver." 

The  "  Construing  Book  **  is  compiled  with  a  view  to  this  cfystem  of 
teaching.  The  sentence  is  gradually  built  up  nnder  the  eye  of  the 
pupil,  the  various  stages  being  duly  explained  as  they  occur.  The 
sentences  selected  for  this  purpose,  are  culled  from  the  Latin  poets, 
Ovid,  Yirgil,  and  Horace.  We  question  whether  the  passages  are 
sufficiently  graduated :  they  appear  to  be  too  advanced  for  the  junior 
classes. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  By  S.  Parkinson,  B.D.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Pp.  288.  Cambridge  : 
Macmillan,  1855. 

Mr.  Parkinson's  object  in  adding  another  to  the  gradually  increasing 
stream  which  has  flowed  from  the  days  when  "  Wood's  Mechanics  "  first 
emerged  fix)m  the  ever-labouring  brain  of  that  doughty  old  Johnian,  is 
that  of  presenting  a  suitable  volume  for  junior  classes  in  the  universities, 
and  the  higher  classes  in  schools.  This  has  been  efiected  very  fairly, 
and  the  book,  as  far  as  it  goes,  usefully  and  lucidly  performs  its  task. 
But  there  is  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  it,  and  the  chapter  on  dynamics  is 
a  Mlure — as  all  attempts  to  explain  curvilinear  motion  must  be  which 
discard  the  use  of  the  differential  calculus.  The  geometrical  expositions 
are  anything  but  "tolerably  simple;"  they  are  to  our  apprehension  all 
but  unintelligible.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  treats  of 
statics.  The  mechanical  powers  are  remarkably  well  described,  and  the 
problems  excellent. 

History  of  Ancient  Greece.  Pp.  350.  Chambers  :  London  and 
Edinburgh. 
Precisely  that  for  which  the  author  of  this  Condensation  of  Greek 
History  takes  credit  for  in  his  preface,  is  in  our  opinion  the  fault  of  his 
work.  It  is  nothing  but  a  narrative  of  facts.  He  condemns,  not  very 
civilly,  in  Bishop  Thirlwall,  that  merit  which  he  has  certainly  most 
fedthfuUy  avoided,  namely,  that  it  is  "  more  a  dissertation  on  the  history 
than  the  history  itself."  This  is  just  what  new  books  on  history  ought 
to  be.  The  facts  already  given  usqu^  ad  nausecmh  in  all  kinds  of  histories 
should  be  made  the  text  of  lively  instruction,  and  philosophical  historical 
essays.  Mr.  Grote's  book  is  held  to  be  superior  to  the  Bishop's — "  more 
fuU  and  satisfactory  as  to  the  delineation  of  facts  and  characters." 
"  The  leading  features  of  the  history "  of  Greece  have  indeed  been 
brought  out,  and  veiy  correctly,  and  in  their  right  order  and  proportions, 
hut  nothing  else  has  ;  and  we  cannot  praise  books  of  history  written  in 
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this  very  dry  and  unpalatable  manner.     They  should  suggest  thoughts 
and  not  rest  satisfied  with  narrating  facts. 


Palsestra  stili  Latini,  or  Materials  for  Translation  into  Latin  prose.     By 

Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.     Pp.  412. 

London  :  Longmans,  1855. 

This  book  consists  of  extracts  taken  from  all  kinds  of  works ;  the 
compiler  says  from  "  the  best  prose  authors,  ample  in  number,  Tarious  in 
style,  iilstructive  in  matter,  and  gradually  advancing  in  difficulty."  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  only  from  some  of  the  best  writers,  and  certainly  a 
collection.which,  omitting  Warburton,De  Foe,  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Latimer, 
William  Cobbett,  and  Junius,  culls  from  Mayo,  Abeken,  BoHon,  "  Bozzy," 
and  a  lot  of  anonymous  miscellaneous  MS.,  has  very  little  pretension  to 
the  credit  of  completeness.  There  are,  however,  out  of  the  676  extracts 
in  the  book,  soiae  very  good  ones  for  the  purpose.  The  author  woidd 
have  better  answered  his  end  of  gradually  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
those  passages  for  translation,  had  he  commenced  chiefly  with  those 
which  were  themselves  translations  from  Latin  authors;  these  are 
generally  the  easiest,  and  they  possess  the  advantage  of  a  key  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  translation  when  done. 

The  matter  is  not  always  instructive,  and  sometimes  very  objectionable. 
Addison's  nonsense,  for  example,  that  a  charge  of  telling  a  He,  even  in 
jest,  can  only  be  expiated  by  blood,  ought  not  to  have  obtained  a  place 
in  any  collection  which  purports  to  go  into  the  hands  of  young  people. 
Very  many,  however,  of  the  extracts  convey  useful  knowledge  and  sound 
morals,  and  are  unexceptionable. 


Walford's  Classical  Cards.  Nos.  I.  and  11.  London  :  Longmans.. 
These  cards  present  to  the  eye  at  a  single  glance  the  elements  of 
Latin  and  Greek  accidence ;  tl^  inflections  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and 
verbs ;  in  short,  all  that  is  required  for  the  ordinary  formation  of  cases, 
tenses,  &c.  For  the  purpose  of  reference,  they  will  be  found  very 
valuable,  so  much  time  being  usually  lost  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
grammar  before  the  particular  subject  required  is  discovered. 


The  Life  of  Alderman  Kelly.  *  By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Fell.      Groombridge  : 

London. 
This  is  a  narrative  of  the  private  and  official  life  of  a  very  good  man, 
who,  like  many  others,  have  risen  from  a  humble  position  to  the  lord 
mayoralty  of  Londc«i.     He  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  and  industrious 
man. 

Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Dion.  Lardner,  D.C.L.  Pp.  408. 
This  volume  embraces  the  interesting  subjects  of  hydrostatics,  pneu- 
matics, and  heat,  and  most  ably  and  popularly  are  they  treated.  We 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  scientific  subjects  so  successfully  presented 
to  ordinary  intelligence,  and  so  thoroughly  divested  of  all  technical 
hindrances  to  its  comprehension.  The  work  is  beautifully  got  up,  and 
well  and  carefully  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 
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Hora/x  ;  Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica. — Latin  Texts,  with  Notes.  (Oxford  and  London  : 
J.  H.  &  J.  Parker.)  Another  most  accurate  and  well-noted  Edition  of  this  favourite 
poet.  The  Notes  to  this  are  the  best  that  we  tiave  yet  seen.  The  parallel  passages, 
alias  plagiarisms,  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  forming  the  Ars  Poetica,  are  not  forgotten  ; 
and  apart  &om  the  critical  matter,  they  contain  illustrations  and  comments  which 
add  vastly  to  the  interest  of  the  text.  We  wish  that  the  very  spirited  publishers 
would  direct  the  printer  to  bestow  a  separate  paragraph  to  each  note  ;  they  really 
deserve  such  distinction, — and  the  reader  probably  will  agree,  that  he  deserves  this 
£Bu;ility  likewise. 

Euripides.  Cheek  Texts,  with  Notes.  (London  and  Oxford  :  J.  H.  Parker,  1855.) 
This  is  also  an  accurate  edition,  and  the  Notes  are  learned,  and  well  adapted  to  aid 
the  reader  without  exempting  him  from  the  necessity  of  research  and  study. 

The  British  Workman. — The  Band  of  Hope  Review  and  Almanack. — The  Strndap' 
School  Union  Class-Books.  These  are  all  good,  the  latter  especially  so.  Round 
the  Almanack  are  arranged  some  very  useful  hints. 

First  Lessons  in  Eational  Arithmetic.  By  W.  Hardcastle.  Teacher's  copy,  pp.  125  ; 
Pupil's,  pp.  73.  (London  :  Relfe,  1852.)  This  is  a  useful  little  book,  as  far  as  it  goes  ; 
and  to  some  teachers,  who  have  not  the  fetculty  of  framing  questions  out  of  their  own 
heads,  must  be  invaluable.  We  would  recommend  the  author  to  bring  out  another 
edition,  and  to  go  beyond  the  four  rules  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division. 

Ettling*s  Brawing-room  Atlas  of  Europe,    Pp.16.     (London  :  Longmans,  1855.) 

School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  Pp.  136.  London  :  National  Society's  Repo- 
sitory, 1855. 

Mr.  Ettling  has  compiled,  in  this  Drawing-room  Atlas,  a  remarkably  useful  and 
prettily-got-up  volume.  The  maps  are  well  printed  and  prettily  coloured,  and  that 
of  the  British  Isles  contains  the  population  as  taken  from  the  census  of  1851,  and  also 
gives  that  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  separately. 

The  National  Society  have  done  well  in  binding  together  their  School  Atlas  of 
Physiqal  Geography,  at  the  commencement  of  which  is  a  most  useful  description  of 
each  map. 

Parker* s  Church  Calendar  and  General  Almofnack  for  1856.  (London  and  Oxford : 
J.  H.  Parker.)  This  is  good  in  its  way,  and  what  it  contains  is  accurate  ;  but  omis- 
sions have  been  made  which  had  better  not  have  occurred  ;  for  instance,  the  list  of 
Training  Institutions  is  imperfect,  for  if  any  are  mentioned,  why  leave  out  the 
Carnarvon,  Gulham,  Home  and  Colonial,  and  Stapleton,  and  insert  Kneller  Hall, 
which  was  just  about  to  close  when  the  Calendar  went  to  press.  Much  useful  matter 
is  also  not  given  which  might  have  been  more  appropriately  inserted  than  the  list  of 
the  House  of  Conmions  on  the  probable  eve  of  a  dissolution,  or  the  account  of  tL 
Funded  Debt. 

Statistic  View  of  the  Population,  Religions,  and  Languages  of  Europe,  Transcaucasia, 
and  Twkey  in  Asia,  in  1855.  By  Ed.  Ravenstein.  Pp.  16.  (London  :  Stanford.) 
These  maps  are  nicely  coloured,  and  the  printing  well  executed.  The  first  is  called 
the  Population  Map  of  Europe,  in  which  the  shaiding  exhibits  the  various  degrees  of 
density  of  the  population  in  the  European  States,  and  all  towns  with  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants  are  represented  with  black  spots. 

The  second  is  called  the  Nationalities  Map,  and  instead  of  the  countries  being 
designated  by  their  names,  they  are  marked  thus — English,  Welsh,  Irish,  Spaniards, 
French,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Wends,  &c.  &c.,  and  on  p.  9,  are  given  the  numbers  of  each 
nation  divided  into  two  groups. 

The  third,  called  the  Religion  Map  of  Europe,  is  coloured  in  six  different  ways, 
which  colouring  enables  us  to  see  at  a  glance  what  religion  predominates  in  each 
country,  each  religion  having  its  own  peculiar  colour :  thus,  the  Protestants  are 
painted  red  ;  the  Heathen,  blue ;  Armenians,  striped  red  and  white  ;  Greek  Church, 
yellow ;  Roman  Catholics,  lilac  ;  and  Mahomedans,  green.  And  there  is  an  Arith- 
metical Table  of  the  numbers  of  each  religion  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Bu  Style  et  dela  Composition  Littiraire.  Par  Monsieur  Antonia  Roche.  (Paris  : 
Delalaiu.  London  :  Longmans.)  Pp.243.  1856.  Tliis  book  is  evidently  a  wo  ik 
of  great  merit,  but  we  must  delay  our  notice  of  it  till  a  future  occasion. 
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50  QUESTION  AND   ANSWER. 

Catechism  of  Practical  Agricultwre.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.  S.E.  Pp.  76. 
(London  and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood,  1855.)  A  very  good  work,  arranged  in 
questions  and  answers,  and  conveys  a  great  deal  of  use^l  information,  both  for 
boys  going  out  into  farm-service  and  for  girls  learning  dairy  work.  There  are  nice 
woodcuts  with  all  the  usual  farming  implements,  cattle-roots,  &c.  The  chief 
objections  we  have  to  the  book  are,  first,  that  it  is  in  the  catechetical  form ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  too  terse,  and  too  entirely  in  the  affirmative.  As  regards  the  first  objection, 
useful  space  is  lost,  and  repetition  incurred  ;  ex.  gr.  : — "  0/  what  form  is  the  plu/nge- 
churn?"  "A  plunge  chum  is  an  upright  cylinder  of  wood  with  a  flat  plunger," 
&c.  &c.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  what  occasion  is  there  to  ask  the  prefatory 
question  ?  It  is  answered  twice  over,  first  in  words,  and  secondly  by  a  woodcut,  and 
thirdly,  by  the  explanation  of  the  woodcut.  Is  this  not  enough  ?  This  book  is  made 
catechetical  purely  in  order  to  make  it  a  catechism,  and  a  large  amount  of  italic  is  thus 
utterly  wasted.  The  second  objection  is  a  still  more  serious  one,  but  the  book  omits 
the  mention  of  prevalent  mistakes  and  blunders  in  &rming  operations,  and  which  it  is 
so  necessary  to  put  people  on  their  guard  against.  We  hope  there  will  soon  be  a  new 
edition,  for  the  book  is  meritorious  and  well  worth  revision  and  a  second  edition. 

Excelsior :  Recusing  made  easy.  By  Greorge  Vasey.  Pp.  64.  (London  :  F.  Pitman, 
1855.)    This  is  a  nice  little  book,  with  much  usefiil  information. 

The  Oovemess.  (London  :  Darton.)  Some  of  the  more  practical  papers  in  this 
monthly  magazine  are  useful.  There  are  others  which  are  less  unobjectionable. 
There  is  an  attack  on  Gleig's  Series  of  School  Books,  in  which  the  svstem  of  writing 
iachool  books  by  H.  M.  Inspectors  under  the  Committee  of  Council  is  condemned  as 
jobbery,  and  actual  "  peculation  "  is  impliedly  imputed  to  them.  The  Editor  ought 
to  know  that  Mr.  Gleig,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
or  under  the  Committee  of  Council  at  all.  Gleig*s  Series,  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans,  and  notoriously  written  by  a  variety  of  highly-esteemed  school  authors, 
are,  not  very  fairly,  depceciated  on  the  strength  of  some  errors  and  inaccuracies  of 
style,  which  have  been  discovered  in  one  only  of  these  numerous  publications.  "  The 
Govejness  '*  would  probably  think  it  not  a  little  harsh  to  condemn  that  publication 
for  its  wretched  style  and  bad  English  Grammar,  simply  because  such  a  passage  as 
this  can  be  quoted  verbatim,  as  we  give  it,  from  one  of  its  articles  : — 

"Or  take  an  example  from  eanier  life.  Poor  little  Harry  has  been  sitting  in 
mournful  silence  for  the  last  half-hour.  He  is  engaged  with  that  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting subject,  the  Multiplication  Table.  It  is  his  first  essay,  and  he  has  to  learn  by 
rote  from  once  times  one  to  eight  times  eight.  He  says  he  has  said  it  over  to  himself 
a  million  times,  but  he  don't  know  it  now.  If  you  dodge  him  he  turns  pale,  and 
either  madly  shoots  wide  of  the  mark  or  is  silent.  But  suppose  the  introduction  to 
have  taken  place  under  other  auspices :  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  black  board,  and  ten 
minutes'  lively  chat  thereon,  a  dozen  or  two  *  *  *  or  0  0  0  0,  and  a  few  changes  of 
position,  will  bring  back  the  colour  to  his  cheek,  the  light  into  his  eyes,  and  hope  into 
his  heart    He  will  find  that  he  has  got  a  memory  after  all." 

SERIALS. 

.  Chambers'  Educational  Course  ;  History  of  Ancient  Cfreece  ;  Tcdes  for  Young  Mm  / 
Wvndycote  BaU. 


<Slttest(on  antK  ^n^et. 

Musical  Notation. — ^What  u  the  origin  of  tlie  use  of  the  names  of 
the  notes  in  music  ? — P.X.Q. 

Answer, — ^The  French  were  first  used  by  Gnido,  and  Were  taken  by  him 
from  a  hymn  of  Panlus  Diaeonus  to'St.  John  the  Baptist ;  the  words  were — 
Ut  queant  laxis  SoI-yb  polluti 

Jte-Bonare  fibris  Xa-bii  reatum, 

Mi'TA  gestorum  ^a^ncte  Johannes. 

jPa-midi  tuorum 

In  which  these  syllables  are  the  first  of  each  hemistich.  Instead  of  tU  the  Italians  have 
adopted  do,  as  being  of  a  softer  sound,  and  the  seventh  of  the  scale  was  not  named 
until  it  received  its  appellation,  si,  from  a  French  teacher  named  Le  Maire,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
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Intelligente. 

UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS,  1855. 

Abstract' of  the  Report  of  the  Acting  Committee^  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 

21th  December, 

Thb  AcUng  Committee  were  able  to  state  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  that  the 

first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Association  had  been  a  period  of  steady  natural 

growth,  such  as  to  give  promise  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  development  with  the  course 

of  time.     They  have  now  the  pleasure  to  report,  that  the  second  year  has  been  marked 

by  a  similar  progress,  and  that  therefore  their  anticipation  has  been  so  fiir  fulfilled. 

Members.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  accession  of  nearlyfifky  new 
members,  while  there  have  been  remarkably  few  oases  of  falling  oft  The  Association 
now  numbers  about  250  members,  of  whom  100  reside  in  or  near  the  Metropolis,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  others  in  various  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  ;  but 
they  have  sAso  the  pleasure  to  count  among  their  associates  teachers  residing  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  in  the  distant  Colonies,  and  one  French  Schoolmaster  residing 
in  Paris. 

ZoecU  Associations  in  Union. — ^A  Branch  Association  has  been  established  at  Staines, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  others  will  be  formed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  is 
mainly  by  the  establishment  of  such  associations  that  the  realization  of  the  originid 
scheme  ofthe  Institution  can  be  effected. 

Finances. — Besides  the  expenses  incurred  during  the  year,  the  Committee  has  been 
enabled  to  pay  £16  off  the  debt  of  £40  which  they  had  to  report  at  the  last  Anniver- 
sary Meeting.  They  have  to  mention  with  special  commendation  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  John  Drage,  Master  of  the  Croydon  British  School,  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 
The  fact  that  Uie  Committee  have  been  unable  to  clear  off  the  whole  of  the  debt  has 
induced  them  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  though  it  is  desirable  to  obtain,  and 
reasonable  to  expect,  pecuniary  support,  yet  the  stability  and  success  of  the  Institu- 
tion should  not  be  jeopardized  by  being  made  to  depend  in  any  measure  on  such 
precarious  and  fortuitous  aid ;  they  consider  that  the  only  secure  and  satisfactory 
basis  on  which  the  Society  can  rest  is  that  of  self-support.  This  opinion  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  views  and  feelings  which  many  of  the  members  have  expressed  to 
them  in  reply  to  their  calls  for  the  collection  of  funds ;  they  accordingly  recommend^ 
that  the  annual  subscription  of  membership  should  be  raised,  from  nalf-a-crown  to 
five  riiilllngs  in  the  case  of  Schoolmasters,  and  from  one  shilling  to  half-a-crown  in 
the  case  of  Schoolmistresses.  The  subscription  is  due  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  the  change  can  therefore  conveniently  take  place  forthwith,  if  the  Meeting  should 
adopt  the  recommendation.  The  Committee  are  anxious,  however,  that  a  special 
effort  should  be  made  on  this  occasion  to  liquidate  the  present  deficit  of  £24  ;  if  this 
be  done,  they  undertake  to  supply  the  members,  free  of  expense,  with  printed  copies 
of  the  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  before  the  Association  at  the  annual  and  other 
general  meetings,  so  far  as  the  funds  at  their  disposal  shall  enable  them.  Mr.  Baker, 
the  author  of  the  "  Circle  of  Knowledge,"  offers  to  make  one  of  twelve,  or  one  of 
twenty,  of  the  members,  to  contribute  a  twelfth  or  a  twentieth  of  the  debt  now  due, 
providing  the  Association  can  be  made  in  future  self-supporting  by  its  subscriptions. 

Library. — ^The  want  of  funds  has  continued  to  prevent  the  Conmrittee  from  carrying 
into  execution  the  project  of  a  permanent  exhibition  of  School  Books  and  Apparatus. 
The  difficulty  is,  to  provide  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  exhibit  them  ;  the  Committee 
are  not  without  hope,  however,  that  the  managers  of  some  one  of  the  London  schools 
may  be  able  to  grant  the  use  of  a  room  for  the  purpose,  as  a  temporary  arrangement. 
On  the  subject  of  School  Books,  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Schoolmasters'  Association  has 
submitted  to  the  Committee  a  resolution,  which  they  have  forwarded  to  the  other 
Associations  in  union,  but  without  receiving  any  reply  ;  it  is  to  the  effect,  "  That  the 
interests  of  Education,  and  justice  to  authors  of  School  Books,  and  to  the  Bookselling 
Trade,  require  either  that  the  Government  Schedules  be  revised  (with  a  view  to  supply 
some  omissions),  and  other  books  of  known  merit  placed  on  them ;  or  that  Book 
Grants  be  made  irrespective  of  a  prescribed  List." 

Qeneral  Meetings. — ^To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Association,  the  Committee 
lately  decided  on  holding  Monthly  General  Meetings  for  the  reading  of  Papers  and 
the  giving  of  Model  Lessons.  Two  meetings  have  accordingly  been  held,  at  which 
Papers  have  been  read  by  the  President  and  by  Mr.  Shepherd  respectively.  The 
Committee  recommend  that  such  meetings  should  be  regularly  held  for  the  future  ; 
but  that,  as  a  necessary  arrangement,  the  Association  should  hold  an  Annual  SesHion, 
extending  from  September  to  May  inclusive,  for  both  General  and  Coiumittee 
Meetings. 
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52  NOTICES. 

The   Christmas   Examinations  Teachers  holding  Union  School 

of  School  Teachers  and  Students  have  Certtpicates  op  Compbtbnct  and  Efpi- 

been   unusually  well  attended,  and  the  cibnct,  having  served  three  years,   are 

papers,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  speci-  now  to  be  admitted  as  Queen  Scholars  to 

mens,  ai'e  on  the  whole  excellent.  training-schools. 

The   Dean   of   Hereford   has  The     Scottish      Educational 

given  a  stirring  Address  on  Education  to  Jowncd  has  terminated  an  able  and  use- 

the  Huddersfield  Mechanics'  Institution,  ful  career,  to  the  great  discredit  of  those 

attended  by  1,000  persons.  who  ought  to  have  appreciated  its  value. 


educational  books  published  in  dbcembeb. 
^schylus*  Tragedies.    Be-edited,  with  English  Commentary,  by  F.  A.  Paley.    Svo. 

Whittaker  &  Co. 
Aristotle  :  the  Politics.     "With  English  Notes  by  E.  Congreve.     Svo.    J.  W.  Parker. 
Aristotle  :  the  Politics.    With  English  Notes  by  W.  C.  Eaton.     Svo.     Longmans. 
Horace  :  Odes  and  Epodes.     With  Notes  by  Young.     12mo.     Weale. 
Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory.     Translated.     Svo.     Bohn. 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  Abridged.     Fifth  Edition,   12mo.  cloth.      J.   H. 

&  Jas.  Parker. 
Kennedy's  Palaestra  Stili  Latini.     12mo.     Longmans. 
Walford's  Greek  Accidence,  on  a  Card.     Svo.     Longmans. 
Walford's  Latin  Accidence,  on  a  Card.     Svo.     Longmans. 
Walford's  Latin  Prosody,  on  a  Card.     Svo.     Longmans. 
Woodford's  Table  of  Latin  Verbs.     Simpkin  &  Co. 
Geddes'  Greek  Grammar.     12mo.     Simpkin  &  Co. 
Habersak's  Conversational  French  Phrases.     16mo.    Theobald. 
French  in  a  Fortnight.     12mo.  sewed.     Groombridge. 
Oake's  Essence  of  French  Grammar.     12mo.     Hamilton  &  Co. 
Bernstein's  German  Header.     Third  Edition,  12mo.     Williams  &  Norgate. 
Faris's  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language.     12mo.     Quaritch. 
Muller's  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War.    Second  Edition,  12mo.    Williams  &  Norgate. 
Michod's  Orthographic  Aids.     Svo.     Longmans. 
Liddell's  History  of  Rome.     2  vols.  Svo.     Murray. 
Blew's  Agamemnon  of  -<Eschylus.     Longmans. 
Thring's  Construing  Book.     Bell. 
Barrett's  Propositions  in  Mechanics.     Bell. 
Woodmass's  First,  Second,  and  Third  Books  of  Euclid.     Bell. 
Fischel's  German  Beading-Book.     Nutt. 
Smith's  History  of  Greece.    New  Edition.     Murray. 


Notices. 

Mr.  Tilleard's  Introductory  Article  on  the  Study  of  Music,  tlie 
Index  and  Title-page  of  Yol.  IX.,  several  Letters,  Questions  and 
Answers,  and  Notes  of  Books,  are  reluctantly  postponed  till  our  next 
number,  owing  to  press  of  matter  and  advertisements. 

\*  We  again  particularly  beg  that  letters  relating  either  to  adver- 
tisemeiUs  or  business,  as  well  as  orders,  be  directed  not  to  the  Editor, 
but  to  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Groombridge,  and  so  to  reach  them  a  full 
week  before  publication. 
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ON   MUSIC  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

By  J.   TiLLB^BD,  £^.,  F.RG.a 

nrrBODucroBT. 

THE  state  of  the  cultivation  of  music  in  a  nation  is  a  pretty  good 
index  to  the  degree  of  civilization  which  it  has  attained. 
Music  as  an  art  is  almost  entirely  the  creation  of  modem  times.  The 
ancients  knew  a  good  deal  about  it  as  a  science ;  but  their  actual  per- 
formance must  have  been  rude,  if  not  barbarous.  Even  their  scientific 
knowledge  was  confined  to  one  half  of  music's  domain,  namely  to  melody. 
Of  the  '*  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  they  appear  to  have  had  no  notion, 
beyond  such  a  vague  general  one  as  an  untutored  person  might  derive 
from  listening  to  the  wild  irregular  harmony  of  an  Eolian  lyre,  or  from 
hearing  two  or  more  accordant  notes  sounded  together  in  any  other 
chance  manner.  It  is  probable  that  they  knew  just  the  bare  £akct,  that 
some  sounds  would  harmonize,  although  some  writers  would  deny  to 
them  even  this  amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  ''  hidden  soul  of  har- 
mony." Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  musical  harmony,  as 
we  now  imderstand  it,  has  not  been  known  to  the  world  much  more 
than  a  thousand  years ;  and  the  development  of  both  melody  and  har- 
mony has  been  chiefly  the  work  of  the  last  three  centuries.  And  to 
what  a  pinnacle  of  perfection  have  they  now  been  raised !  What  a 
contrast  between  the  music  of  the  present  day  and  the  music  (so  called) 
of  ancient  times  !  Let  any  one  who  has  listened  with  rapture  to  the 
finished  performance  of  an  oratorio  or  an  opera,  cast  his  imagination 
back  for  a  moment,  and  endeavour  to  realize  what  may  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  slashing  and  banging  of  instruments,  and  the  dismal  wailing 
or  boisterous  shouting  of  voices,  which  seem  to  have  made  up  the  enter- 
tainment at  those  ancient  concerts.  Even  the  reedy  squeaks  and  brassy 
blasts  of  the  most  disunited  German  band,  or  the  raspy  grindings  of  the 
most  disorganized  Italian  organ  that  ever  sent  a  would-be-quiet  Cockney 
complaining  to  the  Times,  are  superior  to  anything  the  ancients  ever 
heard,  except,  perhaps,  the  music  of  the  spheres,  of  which  we  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging. 

"  Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee." 

The  fact  is,  we  have  very  little  that  is  like  the  music  of  the  ancients. 
If  we  wonld  get  a  complete  notion  of  it,  we  must  go  away  from  home 
and  from  European  civilization  altogether,  to  Turkey,  or  Hindostan,  or, 
fiirther  and  better  still,  to  China — ^that  is,  we  must  go  to  some  half- 
civilized  nation.  But  such  a  journey  for  such  a  purpose  is  hardly 
worth  undertaking,  and  so  we  must  be  content  with  only  an  imperfect 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  really  startling  effects  which  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  ancient  music. 

But  the  music  of  the  present  day  (we  do  not  allude  to  "  Villikins  and 
his  Dinah,"  nor  yet  to  the  "  Ratcatcher's  Daughter"),  what  a  store  of 
pare  enjoyment  does  it  contain  !  It  is  delightful  even  to  call  up  the 
memory  of  the  good  music  which  one  may  have  enjoyed  ;  the  sublime 
strains  of  oratorios,  masses,  and  anthems ;  the  dramatic  and  descriptive 
effects  of  operas  and  secular  cantatas;  the  feast  of  sounds  in  grand 
symphonies  and  instrumental  quartetts  and  concertos ;  the  solemn  tones 
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and  severe  purity  of  the  ecclesiastical  chant  or  psalm-tune  ;  the  ringing 
peal  of  the  light  and  joyous  glee  or  part-song,  sung  by  youths  and 
maidens ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  sweet  caroUing  of  the  pure  angelic 
voices  of  children  in  the  simple  hymn  or  song.  Age  after  age  will 
derive  enjoyment  from  the  store  of  good  music  already  accumulated. 
Age  after  age  will  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  ennobling  influence. 
What  a  blessed  means  is  here  for  elevating  and  refining  the  human 
race  !  And  its  influence  must  spread  more  and  more  in  each  succeeding 
age,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  action  of  music  and  refinement 
are  reciprocal, — ^the  more  refined  men  become,  the  more  they  love 
music,  and  the  more  they  love  music,  the  more  refined  they  become ; 
second,  because  the  taste  for  music  "  makes  what  it  feeds  on/'  in  which 
there  is  again  a  reciprocal  action. 

The  refining  tendency  of  music  is  universally  acknowledged,  as  a 
matter  of  experience.  "  One  of  the  most  pure  and  innocent  pleasures 
T^hich  we  can  enjoy,"  says  Sturm,  "we  owe  to  music.  It  possesses  the 
power  of  charming  our  ears,  soothing  our  passions,  affecting  our  hearts, 
and  influencing  our  propensities.  How  often  has  music  dissipated  our 
gloom,  quickened  the  vital  spirits,  and  ennobled  our  sentiments  !"  Luther 
says  :  "  Music  is  a  half  discipline  and  schoolmistress,  that  maketh  people 
more  gentle  and  meek-minded,  more  modest  and  understanding.  The 
youth  ought  to  be  brought  up  and  accustomed  to  this  art,  for  it  maketh 
fine  and  expert  people."  And  of  singing,  in  particular,  he  says  :  "  Sing- 
ing is  the  best  art  and  practice  :  it  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs 
of  this  world  :  it  is  not  for  the  Law  ;  neither  are  singers  full  of  cares, 
but  merry  ;  they  drive  away  sorrow  and  care  with  singing."  "  The 
interim  of  convenient 'rest  before  meat,"  says  Milton,  "  may,  both  with 
profit  and  delight,  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and  composing  the  tra- 
vailed spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music,  heard  or 
learned ;  either  whilst  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied 
descant  in  lofty  fiigues,  or  the  whole  symphony,  with  artful  and  unima- 
ginable touches,  adorn  and  grace  the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice 
composer ;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organ  stop  waiting  on  elegant 
voices,  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties ;  which,  if  wise  men 
and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  dispositions 
and  manners,  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness 
and  distempered  passions." 

The  reason  why  music  exalts  and  purifies  the  heart  seems  to  be,  that 
it  completely  fixes  and  enchains  the  attention.  It  is  not  satisfied  with 
a  divided  homage,  but  must  have,  for  the  time,  an  entire  surrender  of 
the  heart  to  its  influence.  While  a  person  of  musical  taste  is  listening 
to  the  performance  of  good  music,  and  more  especially  when  he  is  join- 
ing in  the  performance  himself,  there  is  no  scope  for  the  play  of  the 
passions  ;  they  are  quite  subdued,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  enter- 
tain improper  feelings  or  thoughts.  To  listen  to  music  is,  in  fact,  an  act 
of  oontemplation,  which  is  the  most  ennobling  exercise  in  which  the 
human  mind  can  engage.  And  all  acts  of  contemplation  require,  as  a 
first  condition,  that  we  should  thoroughly  divest  the  mind  of  all  thoughts 
eonceming  anything  else  but  the  object  which  it  is  to  contemplate. 
When  the  mind  is  thus  at  rest,  but  not  before,  it  is  prepared  to 
perceive  the  beauty  of  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed.  Thus  we 
cannot   enjoy  the    beauties  of  a  painting,  a  statue,   an  architectural 
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structure,  a  poem,  or  a  piece  of  music,  without  laying  the  passions^ 
disciplining  the  thoughts,  and  banishing  from  us  earthly  i^ections 
and  considerations.  This  is  one  cause  of  the  ennobling  influence  of 
contemplation.  The  other  is  the  improvement  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  beauty  of  any  kind  confers  upon  the  mind.  Such  contemplation 
is  one  great  element  of  our  spiritual  growth.  The  fEu^ulties  which  are 
taken  up  in  the  exercise  are  the  highest  of  our  nature.  The  improTO* 
ment  conferred  varies  with  the  kind  of  beauty  which  we  contemplate, 
rising  higher  and  higher  in  proportion  as  our  view  rises  from  earthly 
things  and  approaches  heavenly,  until  it  reaches  its  highest  pinnacle  in 
pure  spiritual  contemplation.  It  is  wisely  and  beneficently  ordained, 
that  the  exercise  of  our  Acuities  shall  afford  us  pleasure ;  and  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature  is  of  the  purest,  most 
innocent,  and  most  elevating  character.  Thus,  then,  to  descend  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  previous 
refinement  before  a  man  will  cultivate  music ;  but  the  more  he  cultivates 
music,  the  more  will  his  refinement  increase.  The  whole  philosophy  is 
contained  in  the  well-known  but  (in  Leigh  Hunt's  phrase)  never-to-be- 
too-often-quoted  lines  of  our  great  bard^  which  have  left  nothing  for 
other  poets  to  say  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  Jessica.  I  am  never  merry,  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lorenzo.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive  : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  soimd. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.     Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
Eut  music,  for  the  time,  doth  change  his  natiu'e. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  : 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

The  second  reason  which  we  gave  was,  because  the  taste  for  music 
*^  makes  what  it  feeds  on."  And  so  it  is  with  all  the  fine  arts,  and 
indeed  with  every  manifestation  of  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  noble,  whether  in  works  of  nature  or  art,  or  in  human  conduct. 
Every  lovely  work  of  nature  or  art,  every  instance  of  upright,  noble,  or 
heroic  conduct,  contemplated  with  just  admiration,  heightens  our  sense 
of  natural,  artistic,  or  moral  beauty.  But  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  we 
seek  to  reproduce  in  ourselves,  or  in  particular  external  forms,  whatever 
general  conceptions  enter  the  mind.  This  great  law  was  first  clearly 
expounded  by  Dr.  Becker,  who  applied  it  more  particularly  in  the  case 
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of  language,  and  who,  by  establishing  it,  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  thd 
modem  German  philosophy,  which  had  lost  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
abstract,  as  the  highest  pe^ection  of  thought.  Thus,  the  musical  works 
already  produced,  by  fostering  musical  taste,  will  give  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  other  works,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  taste  for  music  will 
continually  be  extended  over  larger  and  larger  surfaces.  Thus  music, 
by  administering  to  our  enjoyment  and  improvement,  contributes  to  its 
own  increase.  This  general  law,  by  which  like  begets  like,  is  a  great 
and  wise  provision  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  elevation  of 
the  human  race.  Some  persons  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  indefinite 
creation  of  new  music.  But  we  may  convince  ourselves  on  this  point 
by  making  a  mathematical  calculation  of  the  permutations  possible  in 
any  one  scale  of  eight  notes,  not  to  go  any  further. 

We  have  shown,  then,  that  the  influence  of  music  will  spread  wider 
and  wider  in  each  succeeding  generation,  as  civilization  advances.  Now, 
let  us  transfer  our  view  of  the  progress  of  music  from  the  future  into  the 
past,  and  apply  to  particular  nations  what  we  have  stated  in  a  general 
sense.  We  then  perceive  that  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  music 
among  any  nation  is  a  tolerably  good  criterion  of  that  nation's  civiliza- 
tion. Whenever  we  find  the  love  and  pursuit  of  the  art  generally 
diflused  among  a  people,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  a  certain  degree  of 
refinement  and  amenity  of  life  and  manners,  though  it  may  not  be  a 
very  high  one,  is  also  generally  diffused. 

The  Germanic  nations  of  the  European  continent  are  those  most 
distinguished  for  the  cultivation  of  music  ;  and  it  is  among  these  nations 
that  education  and  refinement  are  most  widely  difiiised.  And  here  also 
we  have  the  most  striking  exemplification  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
cultivation  and  production,  in  the  musical  art.  From  these  nations 
have  sprung  all  the  greatest  geniuses  that  have  contributed  to  the 
world's  stock  of  music,  that  bnlliant  constellation  of  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude, — ^Mozart,  Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn,  Gluck,  Bach,  Weber, 
and  Mendelssohn.  It  is  indeed  no  small  reward  for  the  pursuit  of 
music  that  the  Germans  are  able  to  claim  as  their  countrymen  these 
bright  ornaments  of  the  human  race,  who  have  provided  such  a  store 
of  the  means  of  refined  enjoyment  and  improvement  for  their  fellow-men 
in  all  ages. 

The  Italians  stand  next  to  the  Germans  for  the  love  and  pursuit  of 
music.  The  case  of  this  nation  is  highly  remarkable.  The  Italians,  at 
one  period,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  ;  their 
commerce  was  the  most  extensive,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent vast  commercial  intercourse  of  the  world ;  their  enterprize  was  the 
highest,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  ;  their  literature 
furnished  models  for  the  literatures  of  all  the  other  European  nations  ; 
and  their  country  was  the  home  of  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
music.  And  it  was  not  the  first,  but  the  second  time  that  Italy  had 
occupied  this  distinguished  and  honourable  position.  It  was  but  a 
revival  of  the  glory  and  splendour  which  she  had  possessed  in  former 
days,  when  she  was  mistress  of  the  world.  For  a  long  time,  she  main- 
tained her  rank  as  foremost  among  the  nations  in  the  cultivation  of 
music.  Italy  was,  indeed,  during  a  great  part  of  the  time,  almost  the 
only  country  in  which  music  was  cultivated  at  all  as  a  regular  art  and 
science,  and  Italian  music  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  musical  taste  of 
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other  European  nations,  and  supplied  the  models  for  nearly  all  the 
regular  species  of  musical  composition  which  have  hitherto  been  deve- 
loped,— the  oratorio,  the  opera,  the  cantata,  the  symphony,  the  mass, 
the  instrumental  quartett  and  concerto,  the  anthem  (in  the  motett), 
and  the  glee  or  part  song  (in  the  madrigal).  Why,  then,  have  the 
Italians  not  maintained  the  foremost  rank  among  nations  in  music  ? 
For  the  same  reason  that  they  have  not  maintained  their  rank  in  any 
other  respect.  Their  civilization  has  been  checked  and  thrown  back  in 
its  growth  by  the  depressing  and  desolating  blights  of  political  and 
spiritual  despotism.  This  adverse  influence  has  prevented  that  diflusion 
of  education  and  refinement  among  the  people  of  Italy,  which  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  advanced  position  in  the  march 
of  civilization  ;  and  meanwhile,  other  nations,  more  fiivourably  situated, 
have  made  great  progress,  and  the  relative  positions  have  been  some- 
what altered.  Still,  despite  this  loss  of  ground,  Italy  has  been  surpassed 
in  music  by  only  one  nation.  This  is  a  significant  fact.  It  shows  that 
though  several  other  nations  have  shot  a-head  of  the  Italians  in  partial 
numbers  and  in  particular  paths,  yet,  as  regards  the  progress  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  refinement,  Italy  ranks  only 
second  even  now.  It  shows  that  the  tough  old  roots  of  European 
civilization  are  still  alive,  and  not  dead,  as  some  have  supposed,  and  that 
they  only  require  the  groimd,  which  has  oppressed  and  clogged  instead 
of  nourishing  them,  to  be  somewhat  loosened,  and  the  genial  influences  of 
warmth,  moisture,  and  air  to  be  let  in,  in  order  that  they  may  thrive  again 
as  well  as  ever,  and  send  up  fresh  and  vigorous  shoots  around  the  old 
parent  stem.  Thus  all  that  civil  and  religious  oppression  could  do 
has  not  been  able  to  destroy  Italian  civilization  r  so  great  is  the  vitality 
and  tenacity  of  civilization,  when  it  is  once  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Church,  in  Italy,  as 
in  other  Boman  Catholic  countries,  while  she  has  kept  down  the  civili- 
zation from  whidi  the  fine  arts  naturally  spring,  has  endeavoured  to 
give  them  a  separate  existence,  and  to  enlist  them  in  her  own  service  ; 
and  that  the  civil  governors  of  several  of  the  states  have  frequently 
acted  in  a  similar  maimer — fostering  the  branches  while  they  were 
striking  deadly  blows  at  the  roots.  The  Churdi  does  not  seem,  latterly 
at  least,  to  have  eflected  her  object  in  regard  to  music,  for  all  the  great 
composers  whom  Italy  has  produced  in  recent  times — ^Eossini,  Donizetti, 
Bellini — ^have  written  almost  exclusively  for  the  theatre,  scarcely  at  all 
for  the  Church.  This  is  probably  only  a  reaction  of  the  rigorous 
character  of  the  observances  which  she  requires,  as  the  tendency  to 
scepticism  among  the  people  is  a  reaction  of  the  superstition  on  which 
those  observances  are  based.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  naticm 
that  has  outstript  Italy  in  diffused  refinement,  should  be  the  very  same 
whose  barbarism  deluged  the  earlier  Italian  civilization. 

The  French  rank  third  as  a  musical  nation.  Next  to  Germany  and 
Italy  there  is  no  country  in  which  musical  taste  and  skill  are  so  generally 
difi[used  among  the  people,  no  country  which  has  produced  so  great 
composers  as  France.  The  French  have  long  been  known  as  a  musical 
people.  The  South  of  France  was  the  native  home  of  those  wandering 
minstrels,  the  Troubadours,  who  were  the  first  to  spread  a  taste  for 
poetry  and  music  in  Europe,  and  ever  since  their  time  the  French  have 
been  fiEwnous  for  their  gay  chcmsons.     They  also  appreciate  miisic  of  a 
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more  scientific  character,  and  are  skilM  in  its  performance.  Thougli  ttey 
have  not  yet  given  to  the  world  a  Beethoven  or  a  Rossini,  they  can 
claim  such  distinguished  names  as  M6hul,  Herold,  Hal6vy,  F^licien 
David,  and  Berlioz.  Besides  which,  the  French  have  been  the  greatest 
patrons  of  the  musical  talent  of  Germany  and  Italy,  which  they  have 
ever  been  ready  to  recognize  and  honour,  even  when  it  has  been  ignored 
or  neglected  in  the  land  of  its  birth  (as  talent  sometimes  will  be).  They 
have  fostered  the  genius  of  some  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  those  two 
renowned  musical  countries — Gluck,  Mozart,  Meyerbeer,  Paer,  Spontini, 
Cherubini,  Eossini,  and.  Bellini.  They  may  justly  be  proud  of  having 
patronized  men  like  these ;  it  gives  them  a  share  in  the  honour  of  their 
names.  Genius  sheds  a  lustre  not  only  over  the  land  which  gives  it 
birth,  but  over  all  lands  in  which  it  meets  appreciation.  Next  to  the 
man  who  haa  genius  himself  is  the  man  who  can  recognize  genius  in 
others. 

These  facts  proclaim  (what  we  otherwise  know  to  be  true)  that  a 
large  amount  of  refinement  is  widely  diffused  among  the  French  nation. 
But  their  music  is  one-sided,  and  so  is  their  civilization.  They  cultivate 
the  secular  side  of  music,  in  a  greatly  preponderating  degree.  They 
have  only  one  celebrated  sacred  composer  (M6hul),  and  only  one  cele- 
brated sacred  oratorio  (Joseph),  and  that,  we  believe,  is  very  rarely 
performed,  except  in  small  portions.  The  music  of  the  Church  is  almost 
exclusively  of  foreign  origin.  The  name  of  no  French  composer  is  known 
in  connection  with  mass-music,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  any  evidences 
that  the  French  possess  a  peculiar  church-music.  The  French  musicians 
are  mainly  opera  composers ;  and  the  opera  is  the  species  of  music  mainly 
pursued  by  the  French  people.  The  sacred  side  of  French  musical 
cultivation  is  thus  defective  ;  there  is  a  want  of  that  depth  and  serious- 
ness of  feeling  which  finds  its  appropriate  expression  in  sacred  music  : 
and  such  we  know  to  be  the  case  with  French  cultivation  generally. 
Now,  Germany  and  Italy  are  great  in  both  sacred  and  secular  music, 
though  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  towards  sacred  in  the  former  and 
towards  secular  in  the  latter,  corresponding  to  the  respective  characters 
of  the  two  nations,  as  at  present  developed.  But  France  is  great  only 
in  one  species,  and  that  the  less  dignified  of  the  two;  and  in  that  species 
she  is  not  so  great  as  either  Germany  or  Italy.  France,  accordingly, 
ranks  third  in  music  ;  and  if  we  have  interpreted  the  significance  of  the 
fact  rightly,  she  also  ranks  third  in  general  culture. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  condition  of  musical  education  in  our  own 
country.  But,  as  our  object  is  to  do  something  for  the  improvement  of 
that  condition,  we  shall  require  to  review  it  more  fully  than  we  are  able 
to  do  on  the  present  occasion,  and  must  therefore  defer  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  to  another  article,  which  will  appear  in  the  next  number 
of  this  Journal 


Guidance  op  the  Tongue. — He  that  cannot  refrain  from  much 

speaking  is  like  a  city  without  walls  :  and  less  pains  in  the  world  a  man  cannot  take 
than  to  hold  his  tongue.  Therefore,  if  thou  observest  this  rule  in  all  assemblies,  thou 
shalt  seldom  err.  Bestrain  thy  choler,  hearken  much,  and  speak  little  :  for  the 
tongue  is  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  good  and  greatest  evil  that  is  done  in  the 
world. — Raleigh, 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  SCRIPTURE  LESSONS.— No.  2. 

THERE  is,  especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  kiDgdom,  too  much 
proneness,  in  many  schools,  to  teach  children,  and  very  yotmg  ones 
too,  the  Old  Testament  before  the  New.  This  is  wrong,  for  however 
inestimable  that  vast  store  of  historical  truth  and  marvellous  record  of 
God's  dealings  with  the  early  peoples  of  the  world,  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity  surely  are  to  be  taught  first ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to  teach 
these  by  dogmas  and  sententious  axioms ;  we  should  early  acquaint  the 
child  with,  and  impress  on  his  mind,  the  lifelike  pictures  which,  in  His 
divine  wisdom,  Jesus  gave  to  man  as  the  mode  of  revelation.  His 
manner  of  teaching  cannot  be  too  closely  followed  :  we  do  not  follow  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  very  widely  depart  from  it,  when  we  set  aside  the 
-^ords  in  which  our  blessed  Lord  spoke  and  taught ;  substituting  human 
paraphrases,  and  postponing  his  parables  and  precepts,  the  epistolary 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  the  pictorial  narratives  of  His  and 
their  lives  and  deaths,  for  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  have 
sometimes  found  little  children  reading  the  book  of  Genesis  or  Deutero- 
nomy, who  had  no  definite  notion  how  Christ  saves  sinners,  or  of  the 
duty  taught  by  the  commonest  parable.  This  is  the  old  blunder — poising 
the  pyramid  on  its  apex,  and  turning  instruction  upside  down.  It  is 
not  thus  that  our  **  babes  and  sucklings  **  can  be  taught  to  know  God 
and  do  His  will.  A  very  good  plan  is  that  of  following  the  order  of 
events  in  the  New  Testament;  illustrating  them,  where  required,  by 
brief  references  to  old  Testament  facts.  The  birth  of  our  Lord  being 
fully  impressed  on  the  child's  mind,  with  all  its  attendant  facts,  and  the 
prophecies  bearing  directly  on  and  fulfilled  by  it  having  been  fully  brought 
out,  one  of  the  next  lessons  would  probably  be  His  conduct  in  the 
Temple  when  a  child.  We  will  therefore  attempt  to  ofier  a  few  hints 
which  may  be  useful  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  on  Luke  ii. 
w.  40—52. 

Filled  ivith  toisdom  ;  and  the  grace  of  God  was  v/pon  Him  (v.  40). — 
It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  comment  on  it  with  reference  to 
what  follows. 

V.  41.  Explain  the  Passover  itself  as  the  gi'eat  type  of  Christ  him- 
self^  and  his  crucifixion,  and  the  ransom  paid.  Show  the  resemblances 
between  the  lamb  then  slain,  and  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  the  efficacy  of  its 
blood,  sprinkled  then  and  shed  at  the  final  sacrifice  it  typified ;  the 
mode  of  killing  the  lamb ;  the  unbroken  bones,  <kc.  The  parents  of 
Jesus  showed  their  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  Church. 

V.  42.  Explain  "fulfilled"  and  "tarried,"  neither  of  them  words 
that  children  use.  "  He  tarried,  for  He  had  another  Father  whose  will 
was  to  be  done." 

Yv.  44  and  45.     Nothing  in  these  but  simple  narrative. 

V.  46.  This  is  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  recorded  work  in  His 
mission-  Mark  that  He  did  not  then  teach :  it  is  a  very  common 
blunder  to  say  He  did.  He  was  both  "  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions."  It  appears  that  at  this  epoch  of  His  life,  our  Lord  was 
feeding  His  understanding  and  filling  His  mind.  His  time  for  teaching 
was  not  yet  come. 

V.  47.  Here,  again,  is  a  declaration  of  the  mighty  power  innate  in 
the  Son  of  God. 
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V.  48.  The  humanity  of  the  worldly  parents  of  Jesus  is  here  brought 
fully  and  beautifully  out ;  and  this  alone  suffices  to  show  the  entire 
human  nature  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  absence  of  those  attributes  in  her 
which  are  imputed  to  her  by  Rome  ;  but  which,  if  she  had  them,  would 
have  taught  her,  by  inspiration,  that  of  which  she  was  evidently 
ignorant  on  this  occasion. — (See  v.  50.) 

V.  49.  "  About  my  Father's  biudness,"  has  been  translated  also,  "  In 
my  Father's  House  "  (Sirach  xliii.  10)  ;  meaning,  "  under  my  heavenly 
Father's  care.". 

V.  50.  They,  the  parents,  were  not  then  fully  aware  of  the  glory  of 
their  charge,  or  of  the  fulness  of  grace  in  Him. 

He  vsent  down  unth  them,  and  came  to  ^aza/reth,  ami  was  sribject  unto 
them  (v.  51).  The  words  in  the  original  still  more  strongly  express 
that  Jesus  continued  to  svhmit  Himself  unto  His  parents.  What  a  lesson 
here,  and  what  a  practical  example  of  the  force  of  the  fifth  Command- 
ment 1  This  should  be  strongly  commented  upon.  If  the  Lord  Himself 
was  thus  obedient  to  his  earthly  parents,  how  much  more  ought  we  to 
serve,  and  succour,  and  obey  ours  %  It  is  well  to  ask  what  portion  of 
our  duty  to  our  neighbours,  in  the  Church  Catechism,  as  well  as  what 
Commandment,  this  reminds  us  of. 

V.  52,  We  have  in  these  few  words  all  that  we  know,  combined 
with  those  in  the  preceding  verse,  of  our  Lord's  whole  life  from  twelve 
to  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  They  aflford,  however,  a  very  bright 
example  of  a  Christian  life,  and  of  the  cultivation  by  our  Lord  of  those 
kindnesses  and  courtesies  which  tend  so  much,  and  are,  indeed,  indispen- 
sable, to  make  us  grow  in  favour  with  man  as  well  as  with  God.  It 
shows  how  wrong  it  is  to  pique  ourselves  on  the  exaltation  of  our  merits 
or  virtues,  and  to  neglect  the  common  courtesies  of  life.  Christ's  con- 
descension is  a  vast  theme,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  this 
and  in  lessons  on  similar  subjects.  The  perfect  semblance  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  manhood  is  beautifully  exemplified,  moreover,  in  this 
whole  picture  of  Christ's  life. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  may  be  taught,  as  regards  the  offices  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple,  how  there  were  three  several  Councils  there, 
in  all  of  which  questions  might  be  asked  concerning  the  law  ;  and  that 
the  Doctors,  in  expounding  it  (as  all  good  teachers  should  do),  asked 
questions  in  turn.     Lightfoot  comments  on  this. 


Mode  op  teaching  the  Cohhandments. — They  who  explain   the 

Commandments  must  themselves  remember  the  greatness  of  the  lawgiver  ;  they  must 
feel  that  his  commandment  is  "  holy,  and  just,  and  good  : "  or  if  they  speak  of  the  means 
of  grace,  they  must  have  themselves  experienced  the  value  of  them  :  if  they  wish  the 
young  listeners  round  them  to  call  upon  God  at  all  times  by  diligent  prajer,  they 
must  themselves  delight  in  their  Heavenly  Father  as  the  hearer  and  answerer  of 
prayer.«-i$eniioM  on  Sdigiom  £du>caUon  by  the  Rev,  D,  Dale  Stewart, 
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CIYIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION  PAPEES .♦ 

mSTOEY.f 

1.  State  folly  the  benefits  which  you  consider  to  have  resulted — 

^^  to  Europe  from  the  Crusades. 

(2)  to  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 

.  What  were  the  claims — 

(n  of  Edward  IIL  to  the  throne  of  France  I 

(2)  of  Henry  VIL,  and  of  James  I.,  to  the  crown  of  England  ? 

3.  At  what  periods  of  English  History  did  the  principle  of  elective 

monarchy  prevail  over  that  of  hereditary  succession  ? 

4.  What  were  the  Petition  of  Right,  Instrument  of  Grovemment,  Act 

of  Uniformity,  Act  of  Settlement,  and  Act  of  Navigation  ? 

5.  Explain  fully  the  allusions  contained  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  After  half  a  century,  during  which  England  had  been  of  scarcely 
more  weight  in  European  politics  than  Venice  or  Saxony,  she 
at  once  became  the  most  formidable  power  in  the  world  ; 
dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  United  Provinces  ;  avenged  the 
common  injuries  of  Christendom  on  the  pirates  of  Barbary ; 
vanquished  the  Spaniards  by  land  and  sea ;  seized  one  of  the 
finest  West  India  islands  ;  and  acquired  on  the  Flemish  coast 
a  fortress,  which  consoled  the  national  pride  for  the  loss  of 
Calais." 

6.  What  important  constitutional  questions  were  raised — 

(1)  by  the  illness  of  George  IIL  ? 

(2)  by  the  protracted  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  ? 

7.  State  very  briefly  the  occasions  on  which  six  of  the  following  battles 

were  fought,  and  discuss  more  fully  their  political  results  : — 

(1)  Aginoourt,  Bannockbum,  CuUoden,  Dettingen,  Hastings,  Naseby. 

(2)  Bamet,  Jena,  Nancy,  Pavia,  Pultowa,  Tewkesbury. 
N.B. — Three  battles  are  to  be  selected  from  each  class. 

8.  What  wars  were  ended  by  the  following  peaces  : — 

Versailles,  Bretigni,  Westphalia,  Utrecht  ?  Give  the  dates  and 
principal  articles  of  agreement. 

9.  When  did  England  gain  possession  of  the  following  places  : — 

Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Corfu,  Ceylon,  and  New  York  ? 
From  whom  respectively  were  they  taken  1 

10.  Who  was  the  first  King  of  Prussia  1 — Give  his  former  title,  and  the 

circumstances  which  led  to  its  being  changed. 

11.  On  what  pretext  did  Charles  VIII.  of  France  invade  Italy  ? 

12.  When  was  the  Spanish  power  at  its  height,  and  what  led  to  its 

decline) 


*  We  Bhall  give  several  of  these  papers  (which  have  been  actually  used)  as 
specimens ;  but  it  must  be  rememberd  that  they  vary  in  difficulty  for  different  depart- 
ment of  the  service. — Ed.  E.  J.  E. 

t  In  questions  1  and  6  only  (I)  or  (2)  are  to  be  answered. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Explain  fully  how  latitude  and  longitude  are  measured.     Between 

what  limits  of  latitude  is  Great  Britain  included  ? 

2.  Describe  the  position  of  the  principal  British  colonies  and  depen- 

dencies. 

3.  State  the  different  articles  of  commerce  we  import  from  each  of 

them  respectively. 

4.  In  what  countries  are  the   following  places  situated  :   Trafalgar, 

Elsinore,  Estamboul,  Beirout,  Acapulco,  Aboukir,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Belgrade,  Abergavenny,  lima,  Cayenne,  Aden  ? 

5.  Describe  the  course  of  six  rivers  of  France,  mentioning  the  chief 

cities  on  each. 

6.  Kame  the  principal  seaports  on  the  Mediteranean,  and  the  countries 

to  which  they  severally  belong. 

7.  What  was  the  population  of  Great  Britain — 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  1 

2.  At  the  time  of  taking  the  last  census  1 

Give  the  population  of  any  other  country  of  Europe. 

8.  Mention  the  principal  mountain  ranges  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 

the  height  of  some  of  the  loftiest  mountaius. 

9.  Describe  accurately  the  situation  of  the  following  islands  :  Malta, 

Corfu,  Bermuda,  Minorca,  Lewis,  Negropont,  Borneo,  Guernsey, 
Mauritius,  Owhyhee,  Juan  Fernandez. 

10.  What  are  the  most  important  natural  productions  of  the  following 

countries  :   England,  India,  Spain,  France,  China,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America  ? 

11.  By  what  coimties  are  Derbyshire  and  Wiltshire  respectively  bounded  ? 

12.  Through  what  counties  would  a  person  pass  who  travelled  in  a 

straight  line  from  London  to  Exeter  1 

13.  Name  the  Scotch  counties  and  their  capitals. 

14.  Draw  a  map  of  Ireland,  marking  the  positions  of  Dublin,  Cork, 

Belfast,  Limerick,  and  Waterford. 


HISTORY. 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  original  sources  from  which  information  as  to 

English  History  may  be  derived. 

2.  Give  the  dates  of  the  following  events  :  the  Conquest ;  the  destruc- 

tion of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  the  Revolution ;  the  accession  of 
King  Greorge  III.  ;  the  Union  with  Ireland  ;  and  the  separation 
of  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover. 
.  3.  Trace  the  descent  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  from  King  George  I. 

4.  Name  the  English  Sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  giving  the 

dates  of  their  respective  accessions.  State  any  particulars  which 
you  recollect  as  to  the  last  effort  made  by  a  descendant  of  that 
family  to  recover  the  throne. 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  American  War  ?  How  did  it  terminate  ? 

6.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  following  great  men  : — 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Oliver  Cromwell. 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  methods  anciently  resorted  to  by  English 

Sovereigns  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  What  was  the 
great  subject  of  contest  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  ? 
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8.  State  roughly  the  amount  of  the  Public  Bevenae  in  recent  yearsy 

and  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  To  what  period  is  the 
origin  of  the  debt  assigned,  and  on  what  occafiions  has  it  been 
increased  during  the  last  forty  years  ? 

9.  Mention  the  principal  articles  now  subject  to  duties  of  Customs  and 

Excise,  and  the  most  important  changes  which  have  recently 
been  made. 

10.  Into  what  classes  may  the  Constituencies  represented  in  the  House 

of  Commons  be  divided  ?  What  class  of  Bills  invariably  origi- 
nates in  that  House  1  What  are  the  ordinary  qualifications  of 
voters] 

11.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "International  Lawl"     Mention 

some  of  the  acts  which  it  prohibits.  Whence  arises  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  it  ? 

12.  Mention  some  of  the  argimients  by  which  the  execution  of  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots  is  condemned  or  vindicated. 
I9th  July,  1855. 

GEOGRAPHY.      . 

1.  Give  the  boundaries  of  England^  Wales,   Scotland,   and  Ireland 

respectively. 

2.  Give  the  names  and  positions  of  the  various  islands  belonging  to  the 

British  group. 

3.  Name  the  counties  and  principal  towns  on  the  north-western  line, 

firom  London  to  Edinburgh. 

4.  Name  the  dockyards  and  chief  mercantile  seaports  of  Great  Britain, 

with  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated. 

5.  What  are  the  principal  exports  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  localities 

where  they  are  produced  ? 

6.  Describe  the  positions  of  the  following  British  possessions  : — Gibral- 

tar, Corfu,  Heligoland,  Sierra  Leone,  Mauritius,  Falkland  Islands, 
Jamaica,  Newfoundland,  and  Guiana. 

7.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 

8.  What  are  the  principal  seaports  of  France  1 

9.  Name  six  rivers  of  Russia,  with  the  seas  into  which  they  fell. 

10.  Name  the  capitals  of  the  following  countries  : — Prussia,  Sweden, 
Persia,  China,  and  Canada. 
Vlih  July,  1855. 


LOCAL  WORDS. 
TO   THB  EDITOS  OP  THE  ENGLISH   JOUBWAL   OF   EDUCATION. 

Sir, — ^In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  few  Gloucestershire 
words,  and  I  hope  to  collect  more  to  send  you  at  a  future  time. 
-^W^ffy  a  seed  often  found  among  wheat. 
Bad,  a  husk  ;  henoe, 
BwmvuJty  a  walnut. 

BcurUm,  a  farmyard,  and  the  surrounding  buildings. 
Baulk,  a  narrow  band  of  turf,  dividing  lands  in  arable  common  fields. 
Blethering-pole,  a  pole  for  beating  apples,  dsc,  off  the  tree. 
Bo99y,  or  boa,  an  ox  :  a  ploughman  thus  addresses  an  ox. 
Boumvg,  a  cow-ahed  ;  from  boa,  an  ox  (?) 
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Clamy,  a  chimney-piece  in  a  fannhotme :  derived  from  c^ovis,  a  key, 

because  the  keys  are  kept  there. 
Cramky  a  hooked  stick  for  breaking  rotten  wood  from  the  tree. 
Eckdf  a  woodpecker. 
Gripp,  a  shallow  open  drain. 
GitU,  a  gosling. 

Haine,  to  fence  grass  growing  for  hay. 
Homes,  part  of  the  harness  of  a  cart-horse. 
Sefiy  weight. 

Kype,  a  kind  of  basket,  usually  containing  a  bushel.  ; 

Lcmget,  a  long  narrow  field. 
Lash,  a  trace. 

Lcbshrhorse,  the  trace-horse. 
Lode,  a  wharf,  or  landing-place. 
LoTig's  length,  a  furlong. 
Mooch,  to  play  truant. 
Moocher,  a  truant. 
Moot,  to  stub  up  trees.  . 
Nv/rly,  brittle. 
OomJt,  a  mole. 

Pwrgiter,  a  slater  and  plasterer. 
Fishty,  a  puppy. 
Quist,  a  wood-pigeon  :  a  Gloucestershire  saying,  "  Thee  beest  a  queer 

quist,  as  the  boy  said  when  he  shot  the  owl." 
Rai^ie,  early. 
Rather,  earlier. 
Rea,  a  fishery. 

Reen,  an  open  drain,  deep  and  wide. 
Rv,ck,  a  pile  of  timber  in  the  rough. 

BamHide,  or  samcole,  a  healing  herb  :  from  samAis,  healthy ;  camlis,  a  herb. 
Sha/rd,  a  gap. 

Speeks,  or  sprays,  pegs  used  by  thatchers. 
Sprack,  sprightly. 
TaUet,  a  room  over  a  stable. 
Task,  a  bad  taste. 
Tatchy,  having  a  bad  taste. 
Ted,  to  toss  grass  in  haymaking. 
Thrashd,  a  flail. 
TonMa,  a  pipe  canying  water  through  a  stream,  so  as  not  to  mix 

with  the  water  of  the  stream. 
Unkid,  melancholy. 
Wallies,  the  ridges  into  which  hay  is  raked  before  being  carried. 

Of  the  spelling  of  some  of  these  words  I  am  not  certain. 

Yours  feithfully,  Robert  R  Francillon. 

Ryevxyrth  House,  nea/r  Cheltenham, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sir,— On  p.  136  of  Mr.  Trench's  little  work,  «  English,  Past  and 
Present,''  the  word  '  kind '  is  noticed,  and  its  old  signification  explained. 
In  a  poem  on  "  The  Times  of  Edward  II.,"  supposed  to  have  been 
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written  as  early  as  1320,  tbe  epithet  'unkind*  occurs  with  two  different 
significationEf,  the  former  of  which  I  think  to  he  the  older  of  the  two  : — 

"  Conne  a  hoy  hreke  a  spere 
He  schal  he  made  a  knygt, 
Thus  heth  knygtis  i-gadered 
Of  v/nkynch  hlood." 

Here,  'nnkynde '  means  unaristocratia 

"  And  send  wederynge  on  erthe, 
Cold  and  vmkynd^r 

*  TJnkynde '  in  these  lines  signifies  unseasonable. 

In  the  same  poem  there  are  a  few  words  worthy  of  notice ;  I  give 
them  as  they  occur  to  me. 

To  gweme,  to  please,  from  which  we  derive  *  whim.' 

Nyroy  to  take  ;  hence  the  words  '  to  nimm '  (Fuller),  now  local 

Shewer,  a  mirror. 

Cowthej  public. 

T&m/per,  to  mingle. 

Caid,  property. 

Wederisy  clouds ;  the  root  of  *  weather.' 

D^pert,  to  separate,  divorce. 

Onskyll,  wrongfully. 

Bretful,  brimfulL 

Shend,  to  confound  ;  '  shindy '  (provincial),  confusion. 

Hend,  gentle,  polished  ;  the  root  of  *  handy '  and  '  handsome.' 

Gentry,  la  mode. 

Worihe,  is. 

Pye,  to  steal. 

Bay,  a  stripe  in  cloth. 

UniaUe,  cut  or  fashion. 

Flete,  floor. 

A  skyll,  a  reasonable  plan. 

Horde,  treasure. 

Wyk,  wicked,  weak. 

Sond,  message  ;  compare  "  Their  '  sound '  is  gone  out  into  all  lands, 
and  their  'words'  into  the  ends  of  the  world." — ^Psalm  xix. 
Prayer-book  Yersion. 

Words  used  by  children  in  the  suburbs  0/ London  : — 

Bopp,  to  bow  the  head,  stoop. 

Chcmgh,  sparrow  (Shakespeare).  . 

Cop,  to  receive  chastisement. 

Coy-fdlov),  a  lover. 

Grub,  victuals  ;  crub,  crubbin  (Somersetshire). 

Kid,  a  child ;  compare  '  kidnap,'  and  the  Dutch  '  schild-knapen,' 

applied  to  knights'  esquires. 
Nvm,  to  catch  (used  by  Fuller). 
Nap,  nab,  to  seize,  receive. 
Nouse,  sense,  judgment. 
Ta/r,  to  tease  incessantly,  dare  (Shakespeare  uses  *to  tarre,'  to 

provoke. 
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Whimsei/,  to  initiate  into  a  particular  craft. 
Wits,  senses  (used  by  Chaucer  in  this  sense). 

Whopping,  whopper,  applied  to  anything  uncommon  or  extraordi- 
nary ;  the  same  as  '  wapping  '  (Hallamshire). 

"  Wapping  Tales  of  My  Lord  Mayor's  Horse  "  (the  honour  of 
Cheshier  and  Lancashier,  by  R.  G.,  as  quoted  in  "  The  Earls  of 
Derby,"  and  the  verse-writers  of  the  time ;  an  unpublished  tract, 
by  T.  Heywood,  Esq.). 
In  some  trades  the  word  'journey,'  pronounced  ' joumy,'  has  received 
a  peculiar  signification.     It  is  applied  to  money  given  to  persons  on 
their  journey  (*  on  tramp/  is  the  vulgar  expression),  seeking  employ- 
ment.— ^I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly,  Bicha&d  Morris. 

St  MaUhew^a  National  School,  Bethnal  Oreen, 
December,  1855, 


Gymnastic  Exercises. — ^One  of  the  principal  causes,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  the  attenuated  and  pallid  appearance  of  .^jnericans  is  doubtless  the  neglect,  or 
rather  the  violation,  the  habitual  violation,  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  nature  for 
muscular  development.  The  class  of  men  in  this  country,  whose  occupations  are  such 
as  almost  necessarily  lead  to  the  formation  of  sedentary  habits,  is  very  large  ;  larger, 
perhaps,  in  proportion,  than  that  of  any  other  commercial  nation.  And  this  will 
account  in  a  measure  for  the  &ct,  that  various  complaints,  generally  the  concomitants 
of  insufficient  physical  exercise,  are  more  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere.  Our  young 
men  being  thus  confined  to  the  limits  of  a  counting-room,  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
open  air  and  constant  motion  of  the  body  are  indispensable,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  be  in  manhood  so  sadly  deficient  in  muscular  vigour,  and  exhibit  so  little 
of  athletic  developments,  that  are  looked  for  in  the  sterner  sex.  With  many  such 
their  lot  is  their  &te,  or  is  imposed  as  a  necessity  fi*om  which  there  is  no  escape,  and 
for  these  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  loss  of  health  and  life.  But  what  shall  be  said 
of  those  who  make  no  effort  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  or  of  that  still  more 
culpable  class  who,  from  mere  indolence,  suffer  their  bodies  to  wciste  away,  to  sink 
into  premature  old  age,  actually  paying  a  premium  for  crooked  spines,  humped  backs, 
round  shoulders,  attenuated  limbs,  and  drooping  heads  ? 

In  Germany  the  old  men  thought  they  saw  the  youth  degenerating  both  physically 
and  socially,  and,  after  severe  study  and  mature  reflection,  recommended,  by  eloquent 
appeals  through  the  public  prints,  the  adoption  of  vocal  and  gymnastic  exercises,  as 
characteristic  of  the  German  race.  In  a  short  time  gymnastic  and  vocal  societies 
were  organized  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Grermany,  which  have  resulted  in  a 
highly  fihvourable  revolution  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  not  really 
necessary  to  proper  and  healthful  exercise  that  one  should  be  provided  with  parallel 
bars,  kc,  for  there  are  many  things  at  hand  that  may  be  substituted  for  them,  which 
can  be  nutde,  with  no  expense  or  trouble,  equally  efficient.  Flat-irons,  it  is  suggested 
by  a  contemporary,  can  be  used  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest,  and 
leaping  or  racing  may  be  practised  to  strengthen  the  whole  body,  and  render  the 
step  light  and  the  stature  erect.  If  such  simple  exercises  were  practised  daily  in  the 
open  air  by  the  youth  of  the  country,  there  would  soon  be  a  diminution  in  the  many 
defects  which  mar  the  appearance  and  impair  the  health  of  the  people. — Caaiadian 
Journal  of  EducaUoti, 

Tenderness  in  Eeproof. — ^Husbandmen  tell  us,  that  the  young  and 
tender  branches  of  a  vine  are  not  to  be  pruned  away  with  a  knife,  but  eently  pulled 
away  by  hand.  Before  we  reprove,  let  us  know  the  condition  of  our  broSier,  whether 
he  is  not,  like  the  young  vine,  soft  and  tender,  and  so  to  be  cured  rather  with  the 
hand  than  with  the  knife  ;  and  if  he  be  grovm  so  hard  that  he  shall  need  the  knife, 
we  must  not  rashly  adventure  of  it,  but  know  there  is  a  skill  likewise  in  using  the 
knife. 
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67 
ON  THE  BEST  WAY  OP  TEACHING  THE  CATECHISM. 

BT  THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.   ASAPfi. 

THERE  are  two  real  difficulties  coDoeeted  with  this  subject ;  one 
arisiug  from  the  language^  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  obscure,  the 
other  from  the  logical  oloseuess  with  which  it  is  drawn  up,  and  which 
is  not  readily  understood  by  the  learner. 

Children  begin  to  learn  the  Catechism  at  a  very  early  age,  and  are 
often  allowed  to  repeat  it  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  enable 
them  to  have  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  it,  so  that  it  will  often 
happen  that  they  never  consider  whether  there  be  any  meaning  in  words 
with  which  they  have  become  mechanically  familiar. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  evil,  the  best  method  will  be,  to  break  up 
the  Catechism  into  its  constituent  parts,  and  to  begin  with  that  which 
is  easiest.  With  this  view,  the  child  should  be  taught  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  I  have  attempted  to  show  how  a  little  child  may  acquire 
some  notion  of  the  meaning  of  those  words  which  they  are  to  employ 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  (See  post.)  Those  persons  will  be  able  to  form 
an  adequate  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this,  who  have  seen  how 
many  young  persons,  in  after-life,  go  on  repeating  words  to  which  they 
attach  no  definite  meaning. 

When  the  children  can  say,  and  in  some  degree  understand,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  they  may  be  led  on  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  which 
will  probably  be  more  intelligible.  Very  little  in&nts  have  learnt  that 
it  is  vnrong  to  steal  and  to  swear,  and  having  begun  with  the  notion 
that  words  convey  some  sense,  they  soon  attach  an  idea  to  what  is 
tanght  them,  and  the  teacher's  aim  will  be  to  provide  that  this  shall  be 
the  correct  one. 

The  Creed,  which  will  follow  the  Commandments,  is  an  epitome  of 
the  history  of  revelation,  and  if  conveyed  in  this  way,  partakes  of  that 
clearness  which  iisually  belongs  to  narrative.  Both  these  subjects  may 
be  illustrated  by  pictures,  and  the  children  may  be  shown  the  represen- 
tation of  Moses  bearing  the  two  tables  of  stone,  of  Cain  slaying  Abel,  or 
of  the  events  connected  with  our  Saviour's  life. 

When,  then,  these  three  lessons  have  been  committed  to  memory,  and 
understood,  as  &r  as  the  child  is  capable  of  understanding  them,  the 
children  should  be  led  on  to  the  Catechism  as  a  whole,  and  may  begin 
at  the  beginning.  The  first  object  is  to  make  them  understand  the 
words  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  if  the  same  division  of  questions  be 
attended  to,  as  has  been  laid  down,  we  may  content  ourselves  for  some 
iame  without  entering  on  the  spiritual  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
what  is  repeated.  This  must  be  gradually  and  constantly  opened,  and 
texts,  illustrative  of  the  several  articles,  will,  by  degrees,  be  laid  before 
the  scholars,  and  learnt  by  them. 

The  Church  Catechism  may  be  deemed  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
Christianity,  a  framework,  to  which  every  thing  which  we  learn,  in  our 
religious  education,  may  step  by  step  be  attached.  The  child  may  learn 
the  Catechism,  and  yet  not  be  acquainted  with  our  holy  faith ;  but  they 
who  have  learnt  this  formulary  well,  have  imderstood  its  meaning,  and 
have  arranged  their  subsequent  studies  under  the  heads  there  so  logically 
laid  down,  will  have  gained  a  great  step  in  avoiding  errors,  into  which  a 
want  of  systematic  teaching  is  apt  to  lead  religious  persons. 
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The  Church  Catechism  should  form  the  te3tt-book  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  class  in  the  Sunday  School, — should  never  be  omitted  as  a 
part  of  the  school  business  for  any  considerable  time, — and  should  form 
a  memorial  common-place  book,  in  which,  whatever  is  learnt,  should  be 
arranged  and  deponitad. 

Ist.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  "  angel  ]"  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
word  "tidings?" 

2nd.  Who  spoke  to  them  ?  To  whom  did  the  angel  speak  1  What 
did  he  say  1  Why  need  they  not  fear  1  What  were  the  good  tidings 
of  great  joy  1     To  whom  was  it  to  be  good  news  ? 

3rd.  And  is  it  good  news  to  all  people  1  Will  all  people  be  benefited 
by  iti  Why  did  our  Saviour  say,  "Woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida?" 
&c,  <fec.  Are  there  none  among  us  who  had  better  never  heard  of 
Jesus  Christ  ? 

The  character  of  the  questions  will  vary,  much,  according  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  class ;  and  it  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experience, 
what  sort  of  questions  ought  to  be  asked;  the  first  object  of  the  teachers 
is  to  be  conversant  with  the  subjects,  to  understand  them  themselves; 
and  then  to  take  care  that  their  scholars  comprehend  them  also. 

And  no  lesson  should  ever  be  read  or  r^eated,  without  the  teachers 
convincing  themselves,  by  questioning,  that  the  children  perceive  and 
comprehend  the  general  import  of  that  which  they  are  saying.  It  is 
indeed  difficult,  wijbh  very  little  children,  to  make  them  properly  xmder- 
stand  that  which  it  is  quite  right  that  they  should  learn  by  heart.  Yet 
stUl  it  may  be  accomplished,  in  some  measure  at  least.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  that  we  were  attempting  to  teach  the  Lord's  Prayer  to 
very  little  children. 

Who  is  our  Father  in  heaven  ?*  Where  is  God  1  Whose  Father  is 
he?  Have  you  another  father?  Which  is  the  best  father?  What 
does  "  hallowed "  mean  ?  Whose  name  should  be  kept  holy  ?  Who 
should  try  to  keep  it  holy  ?  Should  you.  take  God's  name  in  vain,  and 
usQ  bad  words  ?  Whose  kingdom  do  we  pray  may  come  ?  Do  all 
people  pray  to  God  ?  What  do  some  people  pray  to  ?  Are  they  who 
pray  to  wood  and  stone  God's  people  ?  Whose  will  should  we  try  to 
do  ?  Who  does  God's  will  in  heaven  ?  Which  does  it  best,  ^Jigels  in 
heaven,  or  we  upon  earth  ?  Should  you  try  to  do  God's  wiU,  as  the 
angels  do  ?  Whom  do  we  ask  to  give  us  our  daily  bread  ?  Who  gave 
you  your  dinner  ?  But  who  gave  you  a  jo^oliher  to,  give  you  a  dinner  ? 
What  does  "trespass "  mean ?  Who  can  forgive  us  our  sins ?  If  any 
one  hurt  you,  should  you  try  to  hurt  them  ?  Why  not  ?  What  should 
you  do  ?  If  you  do  not  forgive  others,  will  God  forgive  you  ?  Who 
leads  us  into  temptation  ?  Who  catt  save  us  from  the  power  of  the 
devil?  Who  can  keep  us  out  bf  all  evil?  Whose  k  the  kingdom? 
Which  is  best,  heaven  or  earth  ?  Whose  is  the  polWer  and  the  glory  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  "  Amen  ?"  It  is  something  In  this  way  that  we 
may  lead  even  little  children  to  divii^e  truths.— ^srom  "  The  Teack&r'a 
Friend^'  an  admirably  pra^ticaL  series  of  tracts. 


*  Nearly  all  of  these  exeellent  questions  may  he  ftirther  illustrated  and  confirmed 
by  referring  to  the  parable^  coounandments,  and  preoepliB  Which  enforce  them.— 
Ed.  E.  J.  E. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

*'MIKD    YOUR    STOPS!" 

TO  THE  BDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOURITAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — ^A  perusal  of  an  iDteresting  and  useful  lifctle  work, ''  Miad  your 
Stops  !'*  published  by  Groombridge  (at  6d.,)  leads  me  to  suggest  that 
punctiuUion  is  an  important  branch  of  education.  The  compositors  in 
printing-K>ffices  punctuate  most  diversely.  I  would  suggest  that  some 
uniform  scheme  of  punctuation  should  be  propounded  and  generally 
agreed  upon,  and  that  then,  the  compositors  should  always  be  directed  to 
"  punctuate  as  in  the  copy" . 

I  will  notice  one  or  two  points,  chiefly  concerning  the  pointing  of 
parentheses  (including  references  to  authors  quoted),  and  quotations. 

At  present  there  are  two  plans  in  use  in  different  London  printing- 
offices.     They  are  as  follows  : — 


Plcm  A, :  Flaai  B. 


I- 


Plan  A. :  Plan  R  ; 


!" 

r 

"! 
"1 

<fca" 

"&a 

Now  they  are  both  right,  and  both  wrong.  Both  are  right  in  the 
occasional  use  of  their  own  forms  ;  but  both  are  wrong  in  the  exdunve 
use  of  them. 

First,  as  to  (mrentheses.  Here,  as  a  general  rule.  Plan  A.  is  decidedly 
the  best,  and  far  more  pleasant  to  the  reader.  I  have  proved  it  by  see- 
ing the  effect  of  matter  of  my  own  which  when  ''  set  up  "  in  a  Magazine 
on  the  Plan  B.,  was  most  tedious  and  obscure,  (owing  to  the  copious 
references,)  but  which  became  50  per  cent  more  perspicuous  and  read- 
able in  a  reprint  where  Plan  A.,  was  followed.  And  yet  even  here  there 
should  be  a  few  exceptions.  Take  these  two  examples  from  a  book 
pointed  (as  the  general  rule)  on  Plan  A.  : — 

For  "lights"  on  an  "altar"  (which  is  illegal  in  our  churches)," 
cannot  mean  <&c. 

Hymns,  creeds,  and  Litany  (and  even  that  is  directed  to  be 
*'read^  when  it  forms  part  of  "Morning  Prayer"),  without  excep- 
tion direct  &c. 

Now  in  both  these  passages  had  the  compositor  followed  the  rule, 
instead  of  the  exception  as  in  the  MS.  copy,  and  set  them  up  thus  : — 

"Altar",  (which  is  &c  churches,) 
Litany,  (and  &c.  Prayer",) 

they  would  have  been  ipso  facto  converted  into  bad  grammar ;  and 
"lights"  would  have  stood  as  the  nominative  to  "is",  and  "that"  as 
zhe  relative  to  "  Hymns,  creeds,  and  litany  "  ! 

Then  as  to  quotations,  the  stop  (whether  ","  or  ";"  or  ":"  or  "."  or 
"!"  or  "1",  or  the  "&c.",)  should  be  inside  or  outside  the  "  a>ocording  to 
the  sense ;  i,  e.,  inside,  if  it  be  a  bond  fide  part  of  the  quotation ;  and 
outside  if  the  author^s  addition  to  the  quotation. 
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Take  a  few  examples  : — 

(1)  Is  that  work  quite  "  out  of  print"  1 

Here  the  ?  should  be  outside,  because  the  bookseller's  reply  "out  of 
print "  was  not  a  question  but  an  assertion  ;  and  the  object  of  the  Hs  to 
express  a  doubt  whether  that  assertion  be  quite  correct ;  and  the  point 
of  the  query  lies  upon  the  word  "  quite  "  and  not  upon  "  out  of  print  **. 

(2)  He  said,  "  What  o'clock  is  it  1" 

Here  the  ?  should  be  inside,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  matter  quoted, 

(3)  He  said  he  "  could  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  an  hour"  ! 

Here  the  1  should  be  outside,  because  the  !  is  used  to  express  astonish- 
ment at  the  strange  assertion — which  might  have  been  made  in  the 
greatest  simplicity  by  the  person  quoted. 

(4)  He  said,  "  Poor  fellow  1" 

Here  the  1  should  be  inside,  because  it  is  part  of  the  phrase  quoted. 

(5)  Is  it  true  that  "Mr.  Cobden  is  to  be  prime  minister"?  that 
"we  are  to  have  immediate  peace  with  Russia"?  and  that  "the 
Czar  has  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  Allies  "1 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  difference  between  1"  and  "?  in  this  one 


As  a  rule,  if  an  author  be  quoted,  and  his  sentence  be  concluded  with 
hie  stop  it  should  l>e  so  printed — 


and  an  &o.  outside  thus — 

;"  (kc. 

But  if  the  &e.  be  a  part  of  the  quotation,  then  <lro.",  as  in  the  following 
passage  from  Dr.  Cardwell : — 

"  For  leases,  law-days,  &c.'* 

To  my  mind,  the  best  mode  of  marking  omissions  is  this  one : 


according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  omitted. 

And  the  best  mode  of  marking  a  word  (or  words)  inserted  by  the 
author  in  a  quotation  is  by  the  use  of  brackets  :— 

[        ]  ^'^  [  ^         ]  ^  required. 
I  will  not  say  more,  but  conclude,  remaining,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

O.  H.  DAviSi 

NaUswort\  ith  Dec.,  1855. 

P.S.  In  references  to  the  Bible,  whenever  the  letter  "  v."  is  used  as 
an  abbreviation  for  "  verse  ",  it  should  be  italicised  thus — "  t?." — other- 
wise it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  reference  to  a  chapter,  (L  e.,  the 
5th  chapter,)  "chapter  v.,  verse  16"  would  be  thus  abbreviated: — 
"  V.  16."  Whereas  no  one  could  well  mistake  "v.  16  "  for  chapter  v., 
verse  16.  Authors  should  therefore  be  careful  to  underline  the 
letter  "  v "  whenever  it  occurs  in  their  M.S.  copy  as  the  representative 
of  "  verse  "  in  order  that  it  may  be  italicised  by  the  compositors  and  be 
set  up  as  "  u^. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITIZEN— No.  3. 
POPULAR  JOURNALS. 

LABOURS  undertaken  with  a  view  to  a  single  and  even  selfish 
advantage  are  commonly  attended  with  collateral  consequences 
of  vaster  importance  and  more  beneficial  character  than  those  which  are 
avowedly  directed  to  a  lofty  and  generous  object.  It  would  seem  that 
mans  share  in  the  work  of  his  race's  regeneration  is  most  successfully 
accomplished  by  his  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  self-interest.  As  if 
to  exclude  boasting,  it  is  ordained,  that  while  high  principle  and 
self-denying  effort  reproach  the  sordid  selfishness  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  the  interests  of  mankind  are  most  effectively  served  by 
that  self-seeking  which  is  individually  condemned.  Thus  the  eager 
merchant  has  been  the  apostle  of  civilization,  the  grasping  competition 
of  the  trader  has  placed  the  luxuries  of  life  within  the  reach  of  poverty, 
or  at  least  banished  from  its  habitations  the  ruder  aspect  of  barbarism ; 
the  plodding  burgess,  while  accumulating  the  profits  of  the  Cheap,  has 
laid  the  broad  foundations  of  civil  freedom.  This  dependence  of  that 
which  is  ennobling  upon  that  which,  in  philosophy  at  least,  is  counted 
mean,  is  conspicuous  in  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs.  The  car  of 
human  progress  rolls  in  the  tracks  worn  by  the  wheels  of  commerce  ; 
the  mind  has  achieved  its  highest  artistic  triumplis,  and  most  useful 
mechanical  adaptations  in  its  ministration  to  the  ostentation  of  wealth, 
or  the  spirit  of  money-getting ;  and  nations  receive  their  first  lessons  in 
refinement  and  true  religion  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  genius 
that  crowds  their  ports  with  sails,  and  has  sought  indifferently  to  freight 
its  vessels  with  the  produce  of  their  climates,  or  the  children  of  their 
soil.  The  highest  wisdom  is  discernible  in  this  ;  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished is  too  vast  and  too  difficult  to  be  committed  to  the  sparse 
sympathies  of  good,  or  the  rare  abilities  of  great  men ;  it  is  therefore  left 
to  the  unconscious  but  inseparable  agency  of  the  whole  race,  and  the 
operation  of  a  general  law  that  renders  subservient  to  its  object  the 
efforts  of  selfishness  and  benevolence. 

It  is  not  therefore  singular  that  education  in  its  loftiest  relations  of 
that  character,  which  must  exercise  the  most  supreme  influence  over  the 
moral  development  and  eternal  destiny  of  the  individual,  is  recommended 
by  the  laws  of  political  expediency — so  recommended,  that  could  passion 
and  sectarian  aspirations  be  excluded  from  their  councils,  it  might  safely 
be  trusted  to  the  disciples  of  that  science  of  selfishness ;  for  if  expe- 
rience has  taught  one  truth  more  evidently  than  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
fetter  vice  in  the  school  than  to  punish  it  in  the  prison,  it. is  this — that 
the  precautionary  education  that  will  serve  that  economy,  is  precisely 
that  which  the  philosopher  would  ap[)rove  and  the  Christian  would 
advocate.  Were  it  not  for  this  circumstance,  it  is  not  clear  that  govern- 
ments are  bound  to  provide  for — that  they  would  not  misapply  their 
resources,  did  they  attempt  to  direct  or  support  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  governed  ;  for  the  simple  end  of  government  is  the 
conservation  of  the  rights  of  property  and  person; — our  most  ancient  insti- 
tutions exist  only  for  the  protection  of  these  more  ancient  institutions. 
But  it  is  no  modern  discovery  that  this  end  can  be  best  secured  by 
attention  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  citizen  :  no 
government  has  existed  that  has  not  recognised  the  law  that  unites 
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obedience  to  cml  power  with  reverence  for  the  ultiouite  authority  of 
Heaven.  Where  the  popular  mind  was  controlled  through  the  senses  hy 
a  material  worship,  a  splendid  ritual,  and  the  jealous  supervision  of  a 
sacerdotal  order,  the  reasoning  faculty  was  a  superfluous  or  doubtful  ally 
to  the  civil  poweri  which  the  superstition  supported ;  but  amongst  a 
people  taught  to  "walk  hy  faith  and  not  by  sighV'  "^hose  severe  sim- 
plicity of  worsMp  is  as  bare  of  sensual  influences  as  its  sanctuary  of 
images^  ignorance^  which  is  a  matter  of  indifiSerence  or  necessity  in  the 
first  case,  is  inoompatible  with  the  influences  of  religion.  To  ignorant 
minds,  a  creed  of  sublime  and  abstract  truths  is  nothiii^ ;  to  a  reasoning 
man,  though  destitute  of  the  essentials  of  true  religion,  it  may  be  a  bond 
of  conduct,  which  he  will  disdain  perhaps  to  acknowledge.  It  strikes 
the  conscience  through  the  reason,  as  the  religion  of  symbols  reaches  it 
through  the  imagination.  The  political  end  of  religion — for  of  its  higher 
end  and  influences  wo  are  not  speaking — is  attained  in  this  result ;  so 
that  it  assures  social  int^ests,  it  is  politically  indiflerent  whether  the 
influence  be  deepened  into  a  saving  faith,  But  in  this  meaner  success 
the  npbler  work  is  aln^ost  accomplishedi :  the  soil  has  beea  prepared  and 
the  seed  sown  ;  beyond  this,  man's  ^control  and  the  teachers  responsi- 

.  bility  do  notextepd.:  the  citissea  is  taught  to  reason  and  believe;  and  to 
reason  va^i  to  believe,  involve  all  the  p^ts  in  edif cation  for  which  tl|e 

,  philosophcar  or  OhiistiaB  could  contend. 

To  a  system  of  government  which  rests  its  claim  to  ojbedienoe  upon 
its  intrinsic  merits,  and  challenges  the  rational  acquiescence  of  the 
governed  in  its  existence,  religion  is  necessary  as  a  moral  check  upon 
personal  depraYit7--«*the  light  in  which  we  have  already  regarded  it, — and 
reason  takes  the  place  it  held  in  the  despotisms  of  the  ancient  world. 
We  require  the  citizen  to  be  a  believer,  that  he  may  be  a  moral  man  ; 
and  a  reasoner,  that  he  may  be  a  loyal  subject, — to  submit  his  conscience 
to  the  fear  of  God,  and  his  social  conduct  to  the  maxims  of  sound  govern- 
ment :  whether  this  desire  aproximates  to  fruition^  with  the  extension 
of  the  mechanical  aids  to  education ;  whether  the  national  school  has 
infused  its  fisdr  proportion  of  strength  into  the  social  frame ;  whether  the 
multiplied  race  of  readers  is  a  beUeving  or  reasoning  race,  are  questions 
suggested  by  oiu*  subject,  and  answered  in  the  pages  before  us.  Popular 
literature  opened  no  veiy  cheerful  view  of  educational  results  ;  popular 
journals  give  no  brighter  aspect  to  the  picture,  bring  to  the  eye  no  hope- 
ful lights  or  redeeming  circumstances.  The  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  patrons  of  the  first,  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit, 
the  latter  unmistakably  portray.  As  a  gauge  of  the  depth  of  popular 
ignorance — even  when  no  small  portion  of  the  neglect  of  ages  has  been 
repaired, — of  popular  tastes  and  prejudices,  the  Sunday  paper,  with  its  feast 
of  horrors,  its  choice  entertainment  of  filthy  "  cases,"  its  selections  from 
the  soourings  of  criminal  courts,  its  rabid  politics,  and  boisterous  advo- 
cacy of  popular  fallacies,  is  more  trustworthy  than  even  those  sheets  of 
wickedness  or  nonsense  which  fall  so  plentifully  from  the  press — that 
fountain  of  sweet  and  bitter  waters ;  there  caai  be  no  apprehension  of  a 
refinement  of  suspicion  in  this  case.  The  penny  romance  may  or  may 
not  be  a  moral  and  intellectual  image  of  its  readers,  its  influence  may  be 
neutral  or  may  be  disputed, — ^we  may  fear  of  them  too  much  :  but  here 
is  the  expression  of  contemporary  thought  of  the  counsels  of  actual  Hfe — 
of  what  may  be  motive  truths  to  the  ntecihaoic  whose  hammer  sounds 
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in  our  neighbottrhooi  The  ^ot^  tre  v&aA  fste  counted  i\e  words  of 
wisdom  by  tens,  by  hundred^  of  thoHBands ;  they  are  to  them  the 
**  Hebrew  tongue,**^ — ^the  kngtiage  they  understand ;  they  are  theenuncifl- 
tion  of  their  political  ctieed,  the  pieture  of  their  isooial  position,  as  seen 
by  their  own  imperfect  and  jaundjoed  viaion  ;  they  betray  the  ac^iect  in 
which  those  who  are  counted  by  wide  men  their  friends  and  enemies^  ace 
-viewed ;  they  fotm  a  catalogue  of  their  discontents,  their  errors,  and  aspi* 
rations.  If  the  result  of  the  reviews  aibrd  little  eon^^Mrt  and  little 
encouragement,  let  us  not  blaoie  the  venal  pen  that  caters  to  their  grovel- 
Hng  tastes  and  fosters  their  pernicious  prejudices  :  when  these  tastes 
and  prejudices  are  destroyed,  the  occupation  of  those  who  minister  to 
them  will  have  perished.  The  people  are  not  what  cheap  literature  and 
cheap  journals  have  made  them,  but  what  national  education  has  left 
them. 

The  cheap  newspaper  may  th^frefore  help  us  to  discover,  with  some 
additional  clearness,  what  education  has  left  unaccomplished,  and  thence 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  remains  to  be  done.  Of  the  large  nmnber 
at  weekly  prints-^whiibh  recent  &uua^l  regulationB  have,  perhaps,  mul- 
tiplied—^two,  commanding  a  nearly^  e<{ual  circulation,  &r  outnumber  the 

'  test  taken  in  the  aggregate.  Of  onO  of  these,  of  h^ph-elass  ability,  but 
questionable  priifciple&'^we  siilipl}!'  express  that  personal  opinion — ^we 
imagine  that  its  price  confines  it  to  a  class  above  that  of  which  we  write ; 
the  other,  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  edited  with  less  talent  than 
skill  in  gratifying  the  morbid  appetites  of  its  readers  for  the  details  of 
crime  and  profligacy,  and  abounding  in  "leaders"  written  with  that 
coarse  freedom  c^  thought  and  language  which  ignorance  cannot  distin- 
guish from  the  confidence  of  wisdom,  we  take  not  only  as  a  sample  of 
the  mechariics  fireside  lessons  in  politics  and  morality,  but  of  the 
ignorance  which  remains  to  be  removed,  and  the  obstacles  that  retard 
its  removal.  And  first  it  will  appear  that  we  ha;ve  not  dif^ised  amongst 
the  masses  any  high  degree  of  political  erudition.  This  does  not  appear 
in  the  "  radicalism,"  or  republicanism,  or  "  communism,"  which  is  the 
staple  of  their  manufacture  ;  with  these  jarring  creeds — which  serve, 
perhaps,  in  the  social  system  the  purpose  of  antagonistic  forces  in  the 
solar  system,  to  preserve  the  due  equilibrium  of  the  whole — ^we  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  but  it  is  taught,  in  the  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
doctrines  as  subversive  of  all  the  ends  of  education  as  those  propounded 
by  Jack  Cade  to  his  gaping  followers.  The  most  zealous  admirer  of  that 
freedom  of  opinion  which  balances  parties  in  the  Btaffce^ — the  most 
indifferent  to  the  aspect  of  the  ])olitical  world — ^must  regard  with  sorrow 
the  existence  of  prejudices  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  most  generous 
efforts  of  benevolence,  expose  its  objects  to  ihe  miseries  of  discontent, 
occasionally  of  physical  suffering  ;  and  by  dive(rting  their  attention  from 

'  the  true  origin  of  the  social  or  domestic  evils  they  endure,  prevent  that 
personal  effort  by  which  they  can  only  be  removed ;  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  these  papers,  however  profuse  in  their  strictures  upon 
power,  however  vigorous  in  their  admonitions  to  the  "governing  class," 
have  little  apparent  inclination  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  subscriber  by 
reminding  him  of  the  vices  which  oppress  him*  With  a  more  terrible 
despotism  ;  or  that  no  political  fran<:9iise  can  produce  the  eflSacts  of 
industry,  soberness,  and  self-denial.     Few  eivors  have  wixmght  worse 

'  results,  more  enduxing  distress  and  immediate  misery^  than  that  i^orance 
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of  the  simplest  laws  of  |K)Utical  economy — and  wliat  is  a  more  powerful 
teacher  of  the  results  of  experience  1 — that  gives  birth  to  the  "  strikes  ** 
and  "  combinations  "  which  periodically  afflict  our  industrial  population.' 
These  pages  inculcate  these  calamitous  associations  as  the  duty  of  patriots 
and  Christians.  Next  to  this  and  its  foster  children  are  those  antipathies 
of  men  who  can  give  no  reason  for  the  hatred  that  is  in  them,  beyond 
the  existence  of  classes  socially  superior  to  their  own,  with  their  attendant 
brood  of  jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  repulse  or  disgust  the  zeal  of 
their  benefactors.  These  are  encouraged  with  all  the  vigour  of  language, 
unrestrained  by  the  fear  of  a  revolt  of  taste,  or  the  awakening  of  latent 
common  sense.  Thus,  from  the  numbers  of  the  last  fortnight's  issue — a 
period  of  no  strong  political  excitement — ^in  which,  therefore,  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  journal  are  not  exaggerated  by  the  necessity  of 
rising  to  the  level  of  public  excitement — we  extract  the  following.  The 
subject  is  a  "strike"  of  the  "self-acting  minders  and  piercers"  at 
Manchester  :— 

"We  are  heartily  sorry  to  learn  that  the  operatives  are  not  unionists;  we  deeply 
regret  that  they  have  no  organization  ;  and  we  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  their 
next  attempt  to  form  themselves  into  a  union  will  prove  more  successful  than  their 
previous  efforts.  We  believe  that  if  they  had  been  properly  organiaed,  and  fully 
prepared  for  a  struggle  with  their  employers,  many,  if  not  the  whole  of  their  hardships^ 
would  have  been  obviated." 

Again,— 

"  As  we  observed  last  week,  the  Manchester  men  are  now  in  the  front  rank  fighting 
the  good  fight  of  labour.  Their  victory  will  inflict  a  staggering  blow  on  that  rampant 
and  rapacious  injustice  by  which  the  children  of  toil  have  been  so  long  and  so 
mercilessly  crashed.     Their  defeat,  on  the 'other  hand,  will  contribute  to  rivet  the 

fetters,  and  postpone  the  emaneipation  of  labour The  operatives  ate  engaged 

in  a  most  difficult  and  soul-trying  struggle :  they  are  opposed  to  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  adversaries ;  they  are  beset  with  many  temptations  to  become  cravens 
and  yield.** 

"And,"  concludes  l^is  apostle  of  mischief  and  misery,  alluding  to  an  attempt  at 
mediation,  ''  this  gostleman  is  one  of  those  foolish  teachers  who  would  convert  the 
|rospel  of  freedom  into  a  code  of  human  slavery — who  would  alienate  from  religion  all 
its  manly,  ennobling,  emancipating  ingredients.  He  forgets,  or  does  not  choose  to 
remember,  that  resistance  to  tyrants  is  one  of  those  duties  most  solemnly  inculcated 
by  Christianity." 

Surely,  national  education  has  failed  in  one  of  its  immediate  objects,  if 
it  has  simply  opened  the  ears  of  ignorance  to  such  pernicious  lessons  as 
these.  For  what  are  their  results  'i  Not  only  does  the  disciple  receive 
his  inevitable  share  of  the  injury  which  loss  of  capital,  paralysis  of  trade 
and  oommercial  activity  entail  upon  the  community,  but  he  loses  the 
spirit  of  reliance  on  personal  effort,  in  looking  for  a  Millennium  of  labour, 
to  the  advent  of  which  his  habit  of  lounging  and  opposition  will  coa* 
tribute.  He  expects  to  be  legislated  into  comfort,  and  attributes  what 
is  conseqnefit  upon  his  vioes  to  **  class  legislation  **  and  *'  class  oppression.** 
The  means  of  averting  the  common  calamities  of  life  are  dissipated  in  the 
hours  of  voluntary  and  factious  idleness,  in  the  support  of  "  secretaries," 
** delegates,'*  and  brother  "unionists."  Above  all,  the  angry  spirit  of 
antagonism  to  all  existing  circumstances  vexes  him  like  a  shirt  of  hair, 
or  thorn  in  the  flesh ;  his  home  becomes  a  chaos  of  neglect,  discomfort, 
and  discontent.  Poverty,  if  not  vice,  is  the  sure  attendant  upon  all  this ; 
and  society  is  taxed  to  support  the  burden.  Thus,  funds  which  might 
supply  the  necessity  of  a  score  of  schools,  are  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
a  new  wing  to  the  workhouse,  if  not  to  add  a  new  ward  to  the  bridewelL 
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Yet,  for  all  tbisj  the  remedy  seems  snfficienilj  eaay,  M^en  well  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  sound  political  economy — yersed  in  the  simple  rules 
that  regulate  wages  and  capital — ridicule  these  follies,  dangerous  only 
whea  suggested  to  ignorance.  Were  the  true  principles  taught  in  th^ 
schoolj  false  principles  would  make  no  figiure  in  the  newspapers ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  law  that  lipks  to  the  efforts  of  selfishness  the 
effects  of  generosity  and  benevolence,  Capital,  while  assuring  its  interests  ; 
Property,  while  lightening  its  burdens ;  and  Government,  in  easing  the 
grating  and  straining  motion  of  its  machinery,  would  turn,  for  individual 
advantage,  into  worthier  channels,  energies  that  waste  themselves  in 
follies  ;  bring  content  into  a  thousand  homea^  and  peace  into  ten  thousand 
bosoms. 

Thus  much  for  political  errors.  We  shall  find  no  greater  wisdom  dis- 
played by  these  columns  when  touching  on  popular  prejudices.  We 
select  from  the  same  sheet  some  passages  from  an  article  on  "  The  Bases 
of  Human  Tyranny,"  in  which  the  writer,  with  evident  design,  alludes 
to  no  actual  form  of  despotism,  but  leads  the  reader  to  apply  the  term  to 
every  form  of  government  excepting  that  which  never  can  exists 
Thiw:— 

''The  mtAn  foondation  of  every  eziitiDg  form  of  oppression  is  the  cowardice  of 
tbe  oppressed.  Hence  the  fundamental  principle  of  every  tyranny  is  terror  .... 
But  there  could  be  no  terror  if  there  was  no  cowardice.  By  cowardice  is  then  meant 
that  disposition  of  mind  which  fears  death  more  than  dishonour,  and  loves  life  more 

than  liberty One  of  the  most  solemn  injunctions  of  our  religion — 'Fear 

not  him  who  can  kill  the  body.'  Indeed,  until  this  fear  be  cast  out,  every  man  is  at 
heart  a  slave." 

After  proceeding  with  this  tirade,  which  might  be  called  nonsense  but 
lor  its  wickedness,  and  telling  his  unhappy  scholar  that  his  contempt  of 
death  must  be  governed  by  reason,  "  that  no  risk  ought  to  be  incurred 
without  a  probability  of  success,**  and  informing  him  that  as  there  are 
two  species  of  terror,  so  there  are  two  races  of  slaves  governed  by  those 
terr(»:8 — sensualists^  who  are  subject  to  physical  force,  and  the  super- 
stitious, who  are  governed  by  the  ecclesiastic ;  but  that  a  few,  "  courageous 
and  intelligent,  disdain  alike  the  fear  of  death  and  the  menaces  of  a 
hireling  priesthood,  because  they  believe  that  the  free  and  the  brave  are 
more  acceptable  than  the  craven  and  the  enslaved,  to  Heaven ;"  yet 
that  these  few  are  so  divided  "  as  to  be  powerless  against  the  stupendous 
masses  of  cowardice,  craft,  and  superstition  with  which  they  have  to 
contend,"  this  precious  teacher  concludes  : — 

"Sir, — looking  at  these  difficulties,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  prospects  of 
freedom  are  not  the  most  encouraging  in  the  world.  Yet  there  is  something  to  make 
us  hope.     With  the  increase  of  popular  intelligence,  the  weak  points  of  the  tyrant 

will  be  discerned.  When  slaves  learn  to  reflect,  they  will  perhaps  reason  that  liberty 
is  worth  contendiDg  for  ;  inasmuch  as  if  even  life  is  lost,  it  is  only  anticipating  by  ik 
few  days  a  debt  which  all  must  pay.  Slaves  and  cowards  die  aa  weU,aS:tbe  brave.; 
and,  in  the  battle  of  life,  it  is  always  more  honourable  to  have,  our  wounds  in  front* 
Strange,  that  many  for  fear  of  a  bullet,  submit  to  death  by  starvation." 

We  need  waste  no  words  to  prove  that  no  institution,  unless  it  be  that 
of  property,  is  imperilled  by  this  miserable  effusion  ;  but  is  it  only  to  the 
standard  measured  by  such  trash  that  we  have  i-aised  the  morality  and 
intelligence  of  one  generation  of  citizens  1  Will  the  material  now  under 
our  hands  be  moulded  into  a  nobler  shape — will  the  process  which  has 
done  so  little  to  elevate  the  fathers,  do  more  to  elevate  their  children  1 
Is  the  national  school  still  the  preparatory  school  for  the  demagogue  1 
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Is  it  enough  to  confer  the  power  of  commmimg  with  evil  spirits  at  the 
fireside,  who  in  time  past  confided  their  evil  counsels  to  the  taproom 
orator,  but  now  exalt  his  ravings  to  the  dignity,  and,  to  the  ^orant,  the 
high  authority,  of  print  ?  Were  none  of  these  taught  religion  in  their 
youth — ^versed  in  the  catechism  of  the  feith — and  able  to  prove  every 
dogma  from  the  written  Word  ;  or  has  that  religion,  a  thing  of  memory, 
vanished  at  the  portals  of  the  school  like  morning  mists  ?  Is  the 
religion  we  are  teaching  of  more  enduring  nature  ?  will  it  withstand  the 
attacks  of  flippant  infidelity,  or  the  audacious  assertions  of  rationalism  ? 
Do  we  teach  the  theory  and  wisdom  of  that  system  of  government  which 
we  expect  our  scholars  to  revere  ?  Do  we  defend  from  the  feeblest 
assaults  of  doubt,  or  the  vaguest  plausibility,  the  fabric  of  religious 
training  we  have  toiled  to  raise  ?  Does  the  school  catalogue  of  "  common 
things"  embrace  the  laws  affecting  civil  as  well  as  physical  existence  ? 
These  are  questions  pressed  upon  us  by  the  contents  and  tone  of  the 
popular  journal  We  shall  not  approach  the  end  of  political  education 
until  we  can  affirm  that  the  education  of  the  citizen  is  such  as  to  assure 
him  against  this  revolt  against  his  own  interests  and  sin  against  his  own 
soul.  S.  D.  W. 


SIMULTANEOUS  TEACHING. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — ^In  your  number  for  this  month  there  is  a  short  article  signed 
J.  S.,  on  "  Simultaneous  Teaching,"  on  which  I,  as  one  of  the  parties 
referred  to  in  it,  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  prove  the  excellency  of  the  simultaneous 
plan  of  teaching.  I  am,  perhaps,  unequal  to  the  task,  and,  besides,  from 
the  emphasis  with  which  J.  S.  condemns  it,  as  an  "  arrant  mockery  and 
vicious  delusion,"* — words  put  in  your  good-sized  capitals,  Mr.  Editor, — 
it  not  only  appears  to  me  that  J.  S.  has  thoroughly  weighed  the  matter, 
and  logically  come  to  this  gentle  conclusion,  but  I  am  also  reminded  of 
the  proverbial  futility  of  trying  to  convince  a  man  against  his  wilL 

Amongst  the  many  "  systems "  of  education  at  present  in  vogue,  the 
best,  undoubtedly,  with  every  man  is  his  own.  Now  if  J.  S.  is  a 
practical  schoolmaster — and  the  practical  schoolmaster  is  the  fittest  critic 
in  these  matters, — and  if  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  invent  a  better 
system  than  the  one  he  condemns,  in  all  feimess,  and  with  all  my  heart, 
let  him  enjoy  it  and  be  quiet.  I  also  am  a  practical  teacher  ;  and  if  I 
have  found  a  system  of  instruction  and  education  at  once  elegant  and 
effective,  let  me  be  excused  if  I  like  my  plan  too.  Or  if  J.  S.  has  tried 
the  **  simultaneous  system,"  as  an  unskilful  rider  might  mount  a 
thorough-bred  racer,  and  if  he  has  been  thrown,  much  to  the  danger  of 
his  neck,  let  us  charitably  excuse  his  prejudice  against  said  racer :  has 
he  not  reason  on  his  side  ? 


This  is  not  what  J.  S.  said.  He  applied  these  terms  not  to  simultaneous  teaching,, 
but  to  the  teaching  thus  of  dry  things,  not  interesting  to  children,  so  "  that  two  or 
three  bellwethers  of  the  flock  may  answer  questions  correctly  enough,  loudly  echoed  by 
the  rest."  (See  vol.  ix.  p.  458.)  This  being  the  case,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  merely  mistaken 
what  was  said,  and  so  &r  from  answering  it,  in  effect  mainii^iT^a  what  J.  S.  held,  fet 
both  approve  of  simultaneous  teachmg,  judiciously  applied,  and  within  its  proper 
scope. — ^Ed.  S.  «r.  £• 
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But  if  J.  Sj  is  no^  a  teacher — ^if  he  is,  who  shall  say  what  ?»it  is  with  a 
certain  disagreeable  fear  and  trembling  that  I  next  point  out  that  he  is, 
pei^aps,  mistaken  in  the  definition  of  the  term  on  which  the  whole' 
diacussion  turns.  Patting  a  number  of  children  in  a  gallery,  like  so 
many  narrow-^necked  bottles,  to  use  the  old  figure,  and  throwing  a 
bttcket-fiill  of  watery  information  on,  is  not  what  toe  call  simultaneous 
teaching.  K  he  means  that  there  is  no  care,  on  this  plan,  to  see  that 
every  child  is  going  on  with  the  teacher  ;  that  there  is  no  holding  up  of 
hands,  no  questioning ;  no  individual  questioning  much  of  it ;  no 
rigorous  testing  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  lesson  by  searching  questions  at 
the  end  ;  no  care  that  the  lesson  be  reproduced  in  writing,  if  the  children 
can  write ;  then  I  can  only  say  he  is  attacking  a  windmill  which  I 
have  no  wish  to  defend.  He  talks  about  schools  relying  on  U  alone. 
I  can  venture  to  say  that  no  master  of  a  school  where  this  system — and 
not  some  weak  and  miserable  semblance  of  it — is  carried  out  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  It  certainly  would  be  *'  a  fkrce  **  if  it  were  so, 
and  as  certainly  the  poor  ''jackdaw  back"  should  have  its  ''})eacock- 
feathers  stripped  ofi*,**  as  J.S.  recommends.  But  whilst  J.  S. — who  I  have 
not  a  doubt  hates  ''simultaneous  teaching**  as  a  name  uojustly  applied 
to  a  sort  of  higgledy-piggledy  anyhow  style  of  indiscriminate  talking — is 
heroically  tearing  ofi*  from  the  unfortunate  daws  the  feathers  they  had 
never  any  business  to  don,  let  me  ask  him  if  he  will  have  the  goodness 
to  allow  the  harmless  birds  whose  feathery  honours  have  been  so  wantonly 
stolen,  to  live  at  peace. — Your  obedient  servant,       John  Sutgliffe. 

Normal  Golle^e,  Cheltenham,  December  22nd,  1855. 


Popular  Use  op  Mathematics. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  with 

which  it  is  more  valuable  for  a  man  to  gain  some  acquaintance  than  the  elements  of 
Mathematics.  Even  for  a  working  man,  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  studied  with 
greater  advantage,  provided  that  what  he  reads  he  reads  thoroughly  and  soundly. 
And  why  ?  It  teaches  him  several  things  :  it  teaches  him,  for  instance^  to  value  the 
difference  between  a  bad  argument  and  a  good  one  ;  it  teaches  him  to  consider  whether 
one  consequence  really  does  follow  from  another  ;  it  teaches  him  to  consider  whether 
there  is  any  connexion  between  a  conclusion  and  the  premises  from  which  it  is  said 
to  be  drawn.  For  you  will  understand,  that  Mathematics  is  fundamentally  the  science 
of  reasoning ;  of  reasoning,  that  is,  on  certain  subjects — subjects  which  are  capable  of 
being  treated  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  in  which  we  are  quite  certain  of  the 
results  to  which  we  come.  And  it  is  very  valuable  for  a  person  to  have  seen  examples 
ofltlyiroui^ly  voond  seaBOAing,  because  there  ie  nothing  scarcer  in  the  world  than 
icUiCLjn^  r<-p.lly  jiuk  .  Til:/  an  ordinary  man's  convefsaUoB,  and  there  is  hanllyone 
conclusion  he  d'laws  out  of  twenty  that  will  really  hold  when  vouejLamiae it carefiilly; 
and  I  say  that,  in  order  to  give  you  the  habit  of  mind  which  leads  you,  on  all  subjects, 
to  consider  whether  conclusions  ure  good,  or  only  false  and  specious,  the  best  mode  of 
training  that  you  can  adopt,  according  to  my  judgment,  is  the  study  of  Mathematics, 
thoroughly  digested  as  far  as  you  go.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  go  a  short  way 
or  a  long  way,  but  you  must  thoroughly  understand  what  ypu  do  read  ;  and  if  a  person 
could  only  demonstrate  the  first  twenty  propositions  of  Euclid,  I  should  say  that  he 
was  raised  to  a  perfectly  different  level  of  intellect  from  that  of  one  who  knew  nothing 
about  them  :  the  process  raises  a  man  to  quite  a  different  department  of  thought. 
On  these  grounds  I  am  very  glad  we  have  got  a  large  class  to  learn  Mathematics. 
Whether  the  dryness  of  the  study,  as  it  is  sometimes  coniiderec^  will  frighten  some 
of  those  away  who  have  put  down  their  names  I  do  not  know,  I  hope  not ;  I  feel 
almost  sure,  that  any  one  who  will  really  give  his  attention,  and  get  over  the  first 
difficulties,  will  find  Mathematics  a  delightful  and  beautiful  study. — Itev,  H,  Goodwin's 
Addreu  on  Education  of  WorUng  Men,  at  Cainhridge, 
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SELF-EDUCATION. 

THE  subject  of  education  is  deeply  interesting,  involving  as  it  does 
the  well-being  of  all  classes,  and  is  one  that  is  yearly  engrossing 
a  greater  amount  of  attention  from  the  public  at  large.  In  fact,  so  ^ 
much  has  been  written  on  fchis  point,  and  so  much  done  to  make  in- 
struction easy  and  agreeable,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe, 
that  the  old  saying,  "  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,"  will  have  to  be 
laid  by  amongst  the  things  that  have  been. 

A  branch  of  this  subject,  however,  and  that  a  most  important  one, 
has  scarcely  received  its  due  share  of  attention, — ^we  mean  Self-education. 
One  of  the  great  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  instruction  of  a  child,  is 
not  merely  to  cram  his  head  with  dry  fiicts  and  theories,  but  to  plant  in 
his  mind  a  wish  for  self-improvement  hereafter,  when  he  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources ;  and  this  view  of  the  case  opens  to  us  two  general 
questions,  namely.  By  what  means  is  this  wish  to  be  implanted  in  the 
mind  of  a  child  1  and.  How,  when  that  child  becomes  a  man,  is  he  to 
regulate  and  act  up  to  it  ?  By  what  means,  then,  is  this  wish  to  be 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  a  child  1  In  many  ways.  First,  by  patience^ 
gentleness,  and  truth,  in  the  manner  of  the  instructor  :  this  will  cause 
the  pupil  to  look  up  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  superiority ;  he  will 
admire,  and  naturally  wish  to  be  like  him.  If  a  child  remarks,  when 
he  comes  out  of  school,  "How  crabbed  the  old  gentleman  has  been 
to-day,"  you  may  feel  sure  little  good  has  been  done  :  the  boy  may  have 
learned  his  lessons  by  heart,  but  no  seed  of  that  more  valuable  acquisi- 
tion,— the  love  of  learning,  has  been  planted  in  his  mind.  Secondly, 
by  inculcating  a  love  of  order  and  regularity.  If  this  is  not  firmly 
fixed  in  a  child's  mind,  when  he  grows  up  and  his  future  education 
depends  upon  himself  his  studies  will  be  desultory,  and  his  mind 
will  not  acquire  that  power  and  accuracy  of  reasoning  which  it  might 
otherwise  possess.  Thirdly,  by  teaching  the  value  of  time.  Let 
children  play  to  their  hearts'  content — this  is  not  idleness ;  if  they  do 
not  play  heartily,  they  will  seldom  work  heartily  :  but  habits  of  listless 
indolence,  and  sitting  doing  nothing,  when  ill-health  is  not  the  cause, 
should  be  gently  corrected  by  precept,  and  still  more  by  example. 
Fourthly,  by  teaching  the  habit  of  observing  and  reasoning  upon  little 
things.  And,  lastly,  by  making  your  instructions  as  interesting  as  the 
subject  will  permit,  and  never  attempting  to  force  on  the  young  brain 
prematurely  :  for  this  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  give  a  disgust  to 
learning  altogether. 

When  all  this  is  accomplished  we  shall  probably  find  a  substantial 
groundwork  for  the  individual  himself  to  work  upon  afterwards.  He 
has  learned  order,  industry,  and  observation ;  and  these  three  combined 
must  produce  a  wish  for  moral  and  mental  improvement.  This  brings 
us  to  the  second  question  :  How,  when  the  child  becomes  a  man,  is  he 
to  regulate  and  act  up  to  these  wishes  ?  This  should  be  done  by  his 
endeavouring  steadily  to  promote  his  moral  and  intellectual  growth, 
and  can  be  performed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  workshop  as  well  as  in 
the  library.  A  man  is  neither  called  upon  or  permitted  to  forsake  the 
daily  duties  of  life  for  intellectual  studies ;  but  let  him,  in  his  youth, 
imbibe  the  three  principles  above  mentioned— of  order,  industry,  and 
observation,  and  it  will  be  w:onderful  how  much  may  be  done  with  very 
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few  advwntagea  We  may  pnrsuQ.  a  ooune  of  study  which  will  only 
render  oa  disputatious  and  dictatorial :  to  prevent  thLa,  let  us  ever  keep 
in  view  that  triad  of  excellence,  ''  The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true." 
Let  US  look  for  examples  of  goodness,  rather  than  of  evil,  particularly 
among  our  fellow  men ;  let  us  search  for  beauty,  not  deformity,  in 
nature,  and  in  that  sublimest  work  of  nature  and  God — ^the  mind  of  man; 
and  let  us  candidly  bow  before  the  truth,  even  when  it  interferes  with 
our  preconceived  notions,  rather  than  sophisticaUy  defend  an  error, 
because  we  have  heretofore  upheld  it^  and  do  not  like  to  confess 
ourselves  in  the  wrong. 

Perhaps  a  few  hints  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  self-tuition  is  to 
be  carried  on,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  youthful  student  ^ever 
attempt  to  do  too  much  at  once — it  will  only  confuse  your  mind.  What- 
ever subject  you  take  up,  devote  your  full  energies  to  it,  and  read  the 
work  on  which  you  are  engaged  steadily  through,  not  dipping  into  it 
hither  and  thither,  missing  some  chapters  because  they  are  dull,  others 
because  they  are  hard  :  this  kind  of  reading  may  give  you  the  appear- 
ance of  great  knowledge,  and  enable  you  to  shine  in  general  society,  but 
it  will  be  gloss  rather  than  reality,  and  knowledge  acquired  in  this  way 
will  seldom  stand  the  test  of  close  examination. — Of  course  there  are 
works  to  which  this  does  not  apply,  but  they  belong  to  the  class  of  lighter 
literature,  and  are  read  as  much  for  their  amusement  as  for  any  other  cause. 
It  will  often  be  a  considerable  help  to  the  memory,  also,  i^  while  you 
study  a  work,  you  write  down  a  short  abstract  of  its  contents — doing  so 
will  impress  the  facts  upon  your  mind ;  but  if  you  adopt  this  plan,  you 
must  not  fiuicy  that  merely  having  the  abstract  in  your  possession 
secures  the  continuance  of  the  knowledge  itself  in  your  brain  :  you  must 
think  over  it,  you  must  refresh  your  memory,  if  the  facts  seem  slipping 
from  you,  by  reading  from  time  to  time  the  abstract  you  have  thus 
made  ;  treated  otherwise  it  becomes  but  a  broken  reed  to  your  intel- 
lectual support.  Do  not  be  discouraged  from  attempting  the  study  of 
any  subject  in  which  you  take  an  interest,  because  others  may  tell  you 
that  you  have  not  the  ability  or  the  opportunities,  of  doing  so  properly  : 
there  is  no  better  means  of  improving  the  abilities  than  by  exerting 
them ;  and  as  for  the  second  objection,  the  want  of  opportunities,  do  the 
best  with  what  lies  in  your  power,  and  you  will  then  be  prepared  to 
make  good  use  of  any  further  knowledge  that  may  be  thrown  in  your 
way.  Best  assured  in  the  meanwhile  that  the  information  thus  acquired 
will  not  be  the  less  sweet  because  it  has  been  attained  by  a  steep  and 
rugged  path. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  manner  of  studying;  perhaps  we 
may  be  allowed  a  few  words  also  as  to  the  choice  of  study.  This  is  a 
most  important  branch  of  self-education.  Look  first  dispassionately  and 
carefully  into  your  own  mind,  and  see  what  is  its  natural  bent.  We 
will  suppose  you  have  an  imaginative  turn,  and  delight  in  works  of 
poetry  and  description  :  read  such  works  and  enjoy  them,  but  in 
moderation ;  if  you  indulge  in  them  too  much  you  will  gradually  give  an 
undue  ascendancy  to  your  imagination,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
faculties  of  your  mind, — and  the  true  secret  of  self  education  is,  to  keep 
all  in  due  subordination  and  maintain  a  just  balance,  so  as  to  allow  the 
judgment  to  work  freely,  unbiassed  by  any  preconceived  train  of  ideas. 
Again^  let  us  imagine  you  are  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  and  particu- 
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l&rly  fascinated  witli  metaphysical  works  ;  here  we  would  repeat  the 
caution  with  tenfold  earnestness,  because  the  more  deeply  we  involve  our- 
selves in  studies  of  this  kind  the  more  fascinating  they  become,  until  they 
may  so  far  engross  us  that  we  cease  to  take  that  interest  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  every-day  life  around  us,  which  we  ought  to  do ;  we  become  vision- 
ary speculators,  and  at  last  are  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  confiision  of  Our 
own  thoughts  ;  we  have  dwelt  upon  these  subjects  until  all  others  have 
been  deprived  of  that  amount  of  consideration  which  is  their  due, 
and  we  cease  to  appreciate  them  rightly,  for  we  have  again  overturned  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  human  mind.  Such,  alas  !  we  fear,,  has  been  but 
too  often  the  case  with  many  a  noble  mind,  which,  with  proper  discipline, 
was  fit  for  better  things.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  to  say 
that  metaphysical  works  in  general  are  to  be  excluded  from  our  course  of 
study;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  few  subjects  which  give  the  mind 
a  more  exciting  exercise  ;  but  as  medical  science  teaches  us  that  the 
most  valuable  medicine  may  be  converted  into  a  deadly  poison  by 
immoderate  use,  so  may  mental  food,  unduly  supplied,  produce  the  same 
result  also  :  if  we  do  not  keep  our  mental  powers  under  our  control,  they 
will  soon,  like  restive  horses,  run  away  with  us  whither  they  will. 

This  preservation  of  mental  equilibrium  is  a  great  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  self-education,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  there  is  another 
also,  which,  though  at  first  sight  it  appears  distinct  from  the  former,  will 
on  a  little  consideration  be  found  to  be  intimately  connected  with  it :  it 
is,  that  we  should  carefully  avoid  assuming  as  our  settled  belief  any  new 
theory  on  any  new  subject.  There  is  something  in  novelty  which  is  apt 
either  to  fascinate  or  disgust  us,  according  to  our  turn  of  thought ;  but 
in  neither  of  these  states  is  the  mind  free  to  act  the  part  of  an  impartial 
judge.  Give  the  case,  therefore,  your  careful  and  earnest  attention,  and 
then  lay  it  by  for  a  time,  as  far  as  you  can,  in  the  storehouse  of  your 
memory,  until  all  undue  excitement  of  feeling  either  for  or  against  the 
subject  has  cooled  down,  then  bring  it  forward  and  see  in  what  light  it 
appears. 

Do  not  be  wearied  with  repeating  this  process  again  and  again,  if 
necessary.  At  each  new  review  the  matter  will  stand  out  in  a  clearer  light 
to  your  mental  eye ;  above  all  do  not  be  afraid  of  having  to  avow  to 
others  the  fact  that  you  have  not  yet  made  up  your  mind  what  you  will 
think, — it  may  often  save  you  from  the  shame  of  saying,  six  months 
later,  I  have  changed  my  mind  again.  If  possible,  also,  where  two  rival 
theories  are  made  to  rest  upon  the  same  foundation,  read  both  before 
you  give  in  your  allegiance  to  either  :  strong  arguments  wiD  probably 
be  brought  forward  on  both  sides  ;  if  you  read  those  of  one  party  only, 
you  may  be  carried  away  by  their  apparent  unanswerableness ;  but  this 
will  be  acting  the  part  of  a  judge  who  should  listen  only  to  the  plaintiff's 
charge,  and  refuse  to  attend  to  the  defendant's  explanation  :  such  a 
judge  you  would  consider  unworthy  of  a  seat  upon  the  bench.  Are  you 
fitted  to  decide  any  question  by  acting  in  a  similar  manner?  One 
adherent  who  joins  because  his  judgment,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  case,  is  convinced,  is  worth  two  who  do  so  from  the  momentary 
satisfaction  of  hearing,  like  the  Athenians,  ''  some  new  thing,"  and  whose 
judgment,  unstrengthened  by  previous  mental  exercise,  will  be  swayed 
by  any  fresh  argument  brought  forward  on  either  side,  like  a  bulrush 
waving  hither  and  thither  in  every  breeze. 
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We  will  now  endeaTOor  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  oar  theory, 
applied  to  the  study  of  geology. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  utterly  ignorant  of  this  science  to  commence 
with  Dr.  Buckland's ''  Bridgwater  Treatise  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy.'* 
He  will  probably  be  deeply  interested  when  he  reads  of  the  diluvial  and 
Tolcanic  changes  which  haye  brought  the  crust  of  our  eai*th  into  the 
state  in  which  it  now  ezist&  His  imagination,  possibly,  will  be  capti- 
vated by  the  grandeur  of  the  forces  existing  (according  to  Dr.  Buck- 
land)  in  those  early  times,  compared  to  what  they  are  now.  He  will 
picture  to  his  mind's  eye  a  vast  incandescent  globe,  gradually  cooling 
down,  till  the  particles  on  its  suifstce  are  so  reduced  in  temperature  as  to 
approach  and  crystallize,  thus  forming  a  solid  crust  of  occidated  metal 
and  metalloids,  constituting  the  various  rocks  of  the  granitic  series ;  but 
this  crust  vnll  not  remain  a  level  surface, — he  will  perceive  portions  of  it 
upraised  by  the  expansive  power  of  internal  heat  and  vapour.  Next,  he 
will  view  the  action  of  immense  oceans,  produced  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  spread  over  tracts  of  this  primitive  formation ;  and  he 
will  see  there  is  no  appearance  of  quietude  and  rest  in  this  as  yet  lifeless 
and  uninhabitable  world. 

As  solid  matter  rises  above  the  water,  by  the  previously-mentioned 
internal  action  of  heat,  he  will  see  that  it  becomes  exposed  to  destruction 
by  atmospheric  agents; — by  rains,  torrents,  and  inundations,  at  that 
time  acting  with  intense  violence,  washing  down,  in  the  form  of  mud, 
sand,  and  gravel,  the  detritus  of  the  primary  unstratified  rocks,  and 
depositing  them  upon  the  bottom  of  the  then  existing  seas.  Here  they 
would  have  remained  had  not  the  ever-restless  internal  volcanic  agent 
converted  them,  by  its  heat,  into  beds  of  gneiss,  slate,  dbc,  and  again 
raised  them  above  the  level  of  the  water  into  dry  land.  Again  and 
again  will  he  watch  the  same  changes  taking  place,  but  as  strata  after 
strata  is  formed,  altered,  depressed,  or  raised,  he  marks  that  it  is  no  idle, 
useless  movement  which  is  thus  continually  going  on  :  the  barren  earth 
becomes  gradually  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure,  land  and  water  teem 
with  life  and  happiness,  and  he  recognizes,  with  gratitude  and  reverence, 
the  fatherly  hand  of  a  divine  Creator. 

But  should  he  close  his  book,  and  say,  Now  I  know  enough?  Certainly 
.not.  He  has  yet  but  one  foot  within  the  threshold  of  science — ^he  has 
read  but  one  view  of  the  case. 

These  grand  volcanic  and  diluvial  agents,  whom  he  now  supposes  to 
act  with  such  enormous  "energy,  in  the  early  stages  of  our  planet's 
formation,  are  represented  in  a  less  impressive,  but  perhaps  more  sober 
point  of  view  by  other  geologists ;  as  producing,  eventually,  the  same 
results  indeed,  but,  by  a  long  series  of  action,  differing  in  nothing  from 
that  which  goes  on  at  the  present  day  before  our  eyes.  Let  our  student 
now  take  up  a  work  of  this  class,  say  "  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology." 
He  will  there  be  told,  that  "  It  was  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that 
Nature  had  been  at  any  former  epoch  parsimonious  of  time  and  prodigal 
of  violence."  He  will  be  shown  what  the  aqueous  and  igneous  forces  can 
and  are  doing  at  the  present  day,  and  will  be  gradually  led  forward 
towards  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  action  we  ^see  going  on  before  us 
now  has  been  taking  place  in  the  same  manner  for  countless  ages  before 
our  existence.  For  example,  to  show  us  the  force  of  currents  in  depo- 
siting sedimentary  strata,  Lyell  gives  us  the  following,  amongst  many 
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otb^  Btriking  illastrations : — ^The  river  Amazon  which,  after  a  long  and 
rapid  course,  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  bears  with  it  a  vast 
amount  of  sediment,  which,  however,  is  not  immediately  deposited,  that 
river  retaining  so  much  of  its  original  impulse  that  its  waters  are  not 
wholly  mingled  with  those  of  the  ocean  at  the  distance  of  300  miles 
from  its  mouth.  During  this  transit  it  is  crossed  by  the  equatorial 
current,  which,  after  flowing  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  crosses  the 
Atlantic  to  South  America,  and  passes  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Brazil  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  sediment  of  the  Amazon  is  thus 
constantly  carried  to  the  north-west,  and  an  immense  tract  of  swamp  is 
formed  down  the  coast  of  Guiana,  with  a  long  range  of  muddy  shoals 
bordering  the  marshes,  and  becoming  converted  into  land. 

Again,  when  treating  of  volcanic  agency,  he  gives  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  effects  of  an  earthquake  which  visited  Chili  in  1822,  and 
produced  a  permanent  alteration  of  level  over  an  area  of  100,000  square 
miles.  The  whole  country,  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes  to  a  great 
distance  under  the  sea,  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised.  The  same 
process  appears  to  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  previously ;  for, 
besides  the  beach  thus  newly  raised  above  high- water  mark,  there  are 
several  older  elevated  lines  of  beach,  one  above  the  other,  extending  in 
a  parallel  direction  to  the  shore,  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Will  it  be  said  that  if,  in  both  these  theories,  the  agents  and  the 
results  are  actually  the  same,  only  differing  in  intensity,  and  therefore 
in  duration,  if  both  equally  exemplify  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our 
Lord,  why  pause  so  long  on  a  subject  of  comparatively  smaller 
moment  ? 

We  might  answer  the  question  by  another.  Is  there  no  difference 
worth  noting  between  the  action  of  the  wild  tornado,  which  carries 
everything  before  it  with  terrific  violence,  and  that  of  the  trade-wind, 
which  bears  us  along,  possibly  in  the  same  direction,  with  steady  and 
uniform  motion  ? 

But  questions  are  not  arguments ;  and  we  would  rather  answer  our 
interrogator  thus  :  Here  are  two  views  of  one  case,  standing  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other  ;  both,  therefore  cannot  be  true.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  study  of  any  subject,  that  we  should  not  willingly 
deviate  from  the  truth  one  hair's  breadth  in  either  direction.  One  fidse 
step  may  lead  us  on  to  a  thousand  others,  and  we  cannot  be  too  cautious 
against  hastily  adopting  any  conclusion,  without  viewing  dispassionately 
all  the  arguments  which  may  be  brought  forward  on  both  sides.  But 
another  advantage  arises  from  this  mode  of  inquiry  :  while  the  student^ 
in  so  doing,  is  only  intent  on  making  himself  a  sound  geologist)  he  is 
unconsciously  taking  an  important  step  forward  in  the  higher  art  of 
self-education.  He  has  not  merely  been  storing  his  mind  with  &cts^ 
but  been  exercising,  and  thereby  strengthening,  his  reasoning  Acuities 
and  his  judgment.  He  has  been  teaching  them  to  perform  the  office  for 
which  they  were  granted  to  him.  Had  he  said,  "  I  need  not  trouble  my 
head  about  these  things,"  this  lesson  would  have  been  lost. 

But  his  geological  studies  will  lead  him  to  questions  of  far  more 
importance,  and  fitr  greater  difficulty,  than  the  one  we  have  hitherto 
discussed,  when  he  commences  an  examination  of  the  fossiliferous 
deposits  contained  in  the  various  strata. 
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Here  lie  will  see  a  gradual  advance  upwards^  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  type  of  existence,  first,  invertebrate  animals,  such  as  the 
gelatinous  polyp,  make  their  appearance.  These  are  followed  by  fish, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammiferous  quadrupeds.  In  the  lowest  class,  fish, 
the  brain  bears  to  the  spinal  cord  only  the  average  of  two  to  one  ;  in 
reptiles,  of  two  and  a  half  to  one ;  in  birds,  of  three  to  one;  in  the 
Tn5tTninftlgi^  of  four  to  onc ;  while  in  man,  it  is  twenty-three  to  one.  Here 
are  fEusts  marking  an  evident  progression,  which  has  been  accounted  for 
by  two  distinct  theories. 

One  class  of  geologists^  supported  by  Oken  and  others,  maintain  that 
all  things  have  arisen  by  a  long  series  of  development,  from  certain 
simple  and  primitive  causes ;  that  the  greater  has  grown  out  of  the 
lesser.  That  the  creative  impulse,  if  we  may  so  speak,  once  given, 
required  no  subsequent  act  to  support  it  That  the  law  of  development 
was  implanted  in  nature,  and  was  in  itself  sufficient,  without  any 
subsequent  laws  to  modify  or  counteract  its  agency.  While  they  hold 
that  the  superintendence  of  the  Deity  is  witnessed  rather  in  support 
and  maintenance  of  that  one  Almighty  first,  than  in  continued  acts  of 
successive  creation* 

Others,  amongst  whom  we  may  class  Hugh  Miller  as  one  of  their 
ablest  advocates,  argue  that  all  difference  of  species  are  final ;  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  development,  and  that  the  higher  types  were 
gradually  introduced  upon  the  earth  by  successive  acts  of  separate 
creation,  as  the  world  became  fitted  to  receive  them.  As  a  proof  of 
this  they  point  to  the  &ct  that,  running  parallel  with  the  law  of  pro- 
gression, there  is  another  equally  important,  that  of  degradation.  Thus, 
there  was  a  time  in  which  the  ichthyic  (fish)  form,  constituted  the 
highest  example  of  life  j  but  the  seas  during  that  period  did  not  swarm 
with  fish  of  the  degraded  type  that  we  now  see.  The  higher  fish  races 
appeared  first,  and,  subsequently,  became  degraded  in 'character  or 
reduced  in  size.  The  same  thing  may  be  noticed  in  the  study  of  reptiles ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  not  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  animal  life  in 
which  we  do  not  perceive  that,  in  one  prominent  feature  at  least,  the 
present  is  inferior  to  the  past. 

Here  is  a  question  that  requires  years  of  patient  study  and  investigation 
before  we  can  presume  to  say,  "  I  am  now  entitled  to  judge  on  which 
fide  the  truth  appears  to  preponderate  to  my  mind,  and  to  that  side  do 
I  give  in  my  adhoGdon,  not  however  as  a  blind  partisan,  but  as  a  rational 
inquirer  after  truth.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  judgment,  but  I  have 
sought  to  make  it  dispassionate ;  and,  therefore,  while  I  do  not  blame 
others  who  may  differ  from  me,  I  am  at  least  entitled  to  the  same 
amount  of  consideration  from  them  also  in  return." 

Heat  and  bitterness  of  controversy  belong  not  to  those  who  seek 
rather  to  teach  tlramselves,  than  to  conquer  others ;  and  to  this  class  the 
earnest  inquirer  after  the  means  of  self-education  must  necessarily  attach 
himself  in  pursuance  of  his  one  grand  object.  0. 


Ignorance. — So  long  as  thou  art  ignorant,  be  not  ashamed  to  learn  : 
he  that  is  so  foully  modest  as  not  to  acknowledge  his  own  defects  of  knowledge,  shall 
in  time  be  so  foully  impudent  as  to  justi^  ma  own  ignorance.  Ignorance  is  the 
greatest  of  all  infirmities,  and  justified  the  chiefest  of  all  ioVliea.—Quarle8. 
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ON  READING-BOOKS. 
TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  again  to  avail  myself  of  your  Taluable 
Journal,  to  express  to  J.  S.  G.  my  sense  of  the  extremely  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  has  noticed  the  remarks  I  ventured  to  make  upon 
"  Disciplina  Rediviva,  No.  7  ;"  and  to  say  how  cordially  I  agree  with 
him  in  the  hope,  that  this  correspondence  may  indeed  tend  rather  to 
the  elucidation  of  truth  than  to  *'  polemical  discussion." 

In  his  letter,  J.  S.  G.  remarks,  **  I  do  not  presume  to  address 
myself  to  any  other  case  than  that  of  young  men  ;"  and  he  proposes  to 
this  class  that  they  should  limit  their  course  of  study  to  one  subject 
only ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  reflected  that  in  suggesting  such  a 
scheme,  though  he  is  addressing  himself  only  to  young  men,  yet  he  is, 
virtually,  influencing  the  character  of  those  of  riper  years  also.  Habit 
has  such  an  inveterate  power  over  the  human  mind,  that  if  a  young  man 
pursues  for  several  years  one  particular  manner  of  study,  the  probability 
is,  that  when  he  becomes  an  old  man,  if  he  studies  at  all,  he  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  same  way. 

We  would  therefore  ask,  could  not  the  natural  tendency  in  youth  to 
desultory  habits  be  corrected  in  some  other  manner  than  that  proposed 
by  your  correspondent  ? 

J.  S.  G.  takes  up  a  youth  at  seventeen ;  let  us  first  go  back  to  an 
earlier  period,  that  of  childhood,  when  the  mind  is  just  opening,  and  is 
at  least  as  vagrant  and  as  difficult  to  fix  upon  one  point  as  it  can  subse- 
quently become.  What  is  our  mode  of  action,  and  how  do  we  help  to 
develop  that  child's  faicultiesl  by  endeavouring,  surely,  to  give  him  a 
good  groundwork  of  general  information.  We  do  not  tie  one  child 
down  to  classics,  another  to  arithmetic  ;  for  we  should  at  once  see  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  course.  By  proper  variety  we  avoid  wearying  our 
pupil,  while  we  plant  in  his  mind  a  wish  for  farther  knowledge.  Why 
should  this  plan  be  entirely  discontinued,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
education  of  children  of  older  growth  ? 

Because,  says  J.  S.  G.,  we  wish  to  correct  their  desultory  habits. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  might  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  young  man's  general  tone  of  mind.  Desultory  habits 
are  the  fluult  of  youth,  but  there  is  another  equally  dangerous,  and 
equally  to  be  guarded  against— exaggeration* — the  imagination  being 
triumphant  over  the  reason.  Kow,  by  continually  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  a  youth  to  one  object,  we  foster  this  danger.  What  our  minds 
are  ever  intent  upon  assumes  an  undue  importance  in  our  eyes :  we 
have  80  long  looked  at  "  one  pLuiet,"  that  we  scarcely  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  myriad  suns  beyond, — ^the  one  subject  we  have  chosen 
assuming,  to  our  imagination,  an  undue  importance  over  all  others. 

Is  there  no  other  mode,  then,  in  which  we  may  correct  these  desultory 
habits  1  May  it  not  be  done  by  instilling,  in  early  youth,  the  habit  of 
real  attention  in  whatever  occupation  we  are  engaged  ? 

I  would  again  repeat  the  phrase,  that  varied  reading  is  by  no  means 
synonymous  with  careless  reading.  J.  S.  G.  remarks  on  this  sentence, — 
"  I  think  that  this  point  in  the  question,  being  the  point  at  issue,  should 
not  have  been  disnussed  by  M.  E.  0.  in  a  single  clause  of  an  affirmative 
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sentence.  It  looks  to  me  like  an  undoubted  pMio  primeipii^  To  avoid 
this,  I  vill  endeavour  to  explain  what  I  understand  hj  the  words  oare> 
less  and  yaried.  By  careless  reading,  I  mean  reading  without  care  and 
attention ;  and  it  is  the  exact  contrary  to  attentive  reading,  when  the 
whole  energies  of  the  mind  are  absorbed  in  the  work  which  we  are 
studjdng;  our  whole  attention  is  fixed  upon  it,  and  we  are  endear 
vouring,  as  fetot  after  &ct  is  brought  before  us,  to  lay  them  side  by  side 
in  the  storehouse  of  our  memory.  By  varied  reading,  of  oourse  I  mean 
reading  not  confined  to  one  particular  subject.  Now,  I  think  it  will  be 
evident,  that  the  term  careless  thus  employed  refers  to  the  way,  and  not 
to  tbe  subject  of  reading,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  read  care- 
lessly on  one  topic  as  on  many. 

.  J.  S.  G.  speaks  of  the  astonidmient  and  confusion  produced  in  a 
youth's  mind  by  an  invitation  to  a  correlative  and  simultaneous  study 
of  Chemistry,  Political  Economy,  History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Algebra^ 
Arithmetic,  and  what  not.  Perhaps  thu  is  scarcely  a  &ir  view  ai  the 
case  :  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  carry  the  theory  of  education  which  I 
have  attempted  to  advocate  too  far  in  one  direction,  as^  I  venture  to 
suggest,  has  been  done  on  the  other  side.  I  would  not  attempt  all  these 
subjects  at  once,  and  yet  they  might  each  eventually  have  their  lair 
share  of  our  attention.  Or,  if  our  inteUect,  our  time,  or  our  opportu- 
nities, do  not  allow  us  to  embrace  all,  we  may  at  least  hope  to  gain 
a  rational  acquaintance  with  a  considerable  number  of  them,  if  we  r^ly 
try,  and  set  our  heart  upon  success. 

A  certain  amount  of  simultaneous  study,  too,  may  probably  be 
admitted  with  advantage.  Suppose  the  student  to  take  up  the  history 
<^  his  own  country,  why  should  he  not,  as  a  relaxation  to  his  mind, 
interest  himself  also  in  1^  study  of  chemistry  9  One  subject  will  relieve 
i^e  other,  and  yet  £M$ts  so  collected  in  his  mind  from  the  two  studies 
will  not  be  of  a  character  to  interfere  with  eadi  other.  This  would  not 
have  been  the  case  if,  while  he  studied  the  History  of  England  one 
portion  of  the  day,  he  had  turned  his  attention  a  few  hours  later  to  the 
History  of  France,  Germany,  or  Italy.  The  facts  here  would  be  of  so 
similar  a  nature  that  they  would  dash  in  his  mind,  and  confusion  would 
be  the  result.  So  with  chemistry :  he  can  take  up  conjointly  with  it 
the  study  of  language,  mathematics,  or  metaphysies,  better  than  he  could 
the  laws  of  another  science,  strictly  so  called,  beoause  concision  would  again 
ensue.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  thia^  that  when  he  has  made  himself 
ma^tw  of  English  history,  he  should  not  then  commence  that  of  France ;  or 
that  when  he  has  learned  the  grand  laws  on  which  the  science  of  chemistry 
is  founded,  he  should  not  then  turn  his  attention  to  other  sciences 

It  is  aE^ed  whether  the  stocking- weaver  is  '^  a  less  or  more  intelligent 
man  for  his  dogged  pursuit  of  one  of  the  out-door  sciences, — Botany, 
Entomology,  or  th&  Uke  f  Certainly  he  is  far  more  intelligent  than  the 
being  whose  whole  thoughts  and  energies  are  devoted  to  his  trade  ;  but 
would  he  have  been  a  less  int^igent  man  if  he  had  added  to  the  study  of 
botany  that  of  any  other  subject  to  which  his  necessarily  limited  means 
gave  him  access  ?  Of  course  it  will  often  happen,  that  a  man  in  such  a 
position  has  so  little  time  at  his  disposal  that  he  cannot  pursue  a  varied 
course  of  study.  This  is  his  misfortune,  but  no  reason  why  others,  who 
are  more  favourably  situated,  should  narrow  their  studies  in  the  manner 
which  he  is  compelled^  by  circumstances^  to  do  himself. 
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Shallowness  and  saperficialitj  cannot,  of  oourse,  be  combated  too 
strongly ;  but  I  would  do  ^o  rather  by  inculcating  habits  of  attention 
and  comparison  than  by  exclusiveness.  Perhaps,  however,  the  points  at 
which  we  aim  are  somewhat  different,  and  therefore  the  paths  we  pursue 
will  be  different  also.  The  author  of  "  Disciplina  Rediviva"  treating 
mainly  on  "  the  strengthening  and  culture  of  the  faculties ;"  whilst  our 
own  thoughts  are  turned  rather  to  such  a  "  laying  out  of  life  studies"  as 
will  most  promote  the  general  enlargement  of  the  mind. 

But  one  other  point  appears  to  demand  our  attention  in  your  corre- 
spondent's letter ;  namely,  where  he  remarks  that  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  my  preceding  one  go  £ax  towards  conceding  the  point  for  which 
he  contends;  those  paragraphs  referring  to  the  danger  of  overtasking 
the  youthful  brain.  The  idea  there  intended  to  be  conveyed  was  a 
warning  against  extremes,  and,  mistaking  confusion  for  information; 
but  as  I  have  already  touched  upon  this  point  in  an  earlier  portion  of 
my  letter,  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. — ^I  remain. 
Sir,  yours  truly,  M.  K  C. 


CHAPLAINCIES  TO  WORKHOUSES  AND  PRIVATE  PUPILS. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOUBNAIi  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — ^On  the  principle  of  securing  "  the  right  men  in  the  right  places", 
and  not  having  "  the  square  men  in  round  holes,  and  the  round  men  in 
the  squara  holes",  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  an  important  point. 

Many  clergymen  'are  obliged  to  "  take  pupils  "  in  order  to  support 
their  families  ;  this  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  large  parish.  In  our  union  Workhouses,  there  is  an  important 
and  interesting  class  of  persons— especially  in  the  schools — ^which  is 
commonly  placed  under  the  care  of  a  chaplain  who  is  also  the  curate  of 
the  parish,  or  of  some  adjacent  parish,  and  who  (of  course)  makes  the 
union  duty  a  seooTida/n/  thing. 

Now  I  venture  to  suggest  that  for  a  clergyman  who  takes  pupils,  the 
duties  of  chaplam  of  a  union  workhouse  (as  his  sole  ministerial  charge) 
would  often  be  found  far  more  convenient  than  parochial  duty  ? 

The  "  union  "  is  generally  situated  in  a  large  market-town — accessible 
to  people  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  And  the  chaplain  can 
usually  fix  his  own  times  for  attending  at  the  union,  and  is  not  so  liable 
to  interruption  as  a  parish  pastor  is.  And  if  the  union  be  his  sole  minis- 
terial charge,  he  will  carry  a  freshness  and  vigour  into  his  work  therey 
(being  a  kind  of  relaxation  from  his  educational  duties  at  home,)  which 
can  scarcely  be  expected  from  the  hard-worked  curate  of  a  large  parish, 
who  devotes  the  "  fag-end  of  his  time  "  to  the  union.  There  are  con- 
stant advertisements  for  union  chaplains  ;  the  stipend  being  ^£50,  ^£60, 
or  £70,  when  there  is  only  one  Sunday  service.  As  the  chaplain  can 
arrange  his  own  time  for  service  (within  certain  limits),  so  he  might  by 
'^occasional  Sunday  duty"  for  other  clergymen  often  obtain  £30  or  £50 
more.  And  thus  we  might  find  "right  places"  for  the  educatiorud 
clergy,  and  also  bring  an  efficient  dass  of  chaplains  to  influence  the  rising 
generation  of  our  pauper  population.     Yours  truly 

A  Chaplain. 
December  4.,  1855, 
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LITEEARY  STYLE  AND  COMPOSITION. 

THE  giant  aotiyity  of  the  present  day  ib  one  of  its  most  cbaracteristio 
features.  In  science,  luts,  and  mannfactares,  the  progress  is  ever 
onward,  onward  still ;  one  discovery  gives  birth  to  another,  one  improve- 
ment leads  the  way  for  its  successor.  We  proceed  not  on  our  course 
with  the  slow  and  £edtering  steps  of  our  ancestors,  but  with  the  speed, 
though  unfortunately  not  always  the  certainty,  of  our  own  railway 
travelling. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  literature  generally.  There  never  was  a 
period  when  a  greater  amount  of  works  on  all  subjects  issued  yearly 
£rom  the  press ;  in  all  forms,  of  all  characters,  from  the  deepest  scientific 
researches  to  the  most  puerile  and  in&ntine  productions.  We  are 
almost  overwhelmed  with  their  multiplicity,  and  yet  they  continue  to 
pour  upon  us  like  an  ever-increasing  flood.  I  cannot  read  even  a  quarter 
of  the  works  of  the  present  day,  says  the  despairing  student,  gazing 
fearfully  on  the  hopeless  catalogue  before  him.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  ;  a  large  proportion  of  these  works  are  useless,  many  are 
injudicious,  and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  not  a  few  positively  objectionabla 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  that  the  impulse  now  given  to  the  literary 
world  should  be  in  any  way  checked.  The  minds  of  all  classes  celL 
loudly  for  information ;  they  will  not  and  they  cannot  remain  in  the 
state  of  stolid  indiflference  prevalent  in  former  ages.  It  is  to  meet  this 
increasing  demand  for  knowledge  that  the  abundant  literature  of  the 
present  day  above  referred  to  has  been  produced.  We  are  very  &r 
from  objecting  to  its  amount,  but  we  will  venture  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  its  character ;  and  in  this  we  shall  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  able 
work  of  M.  Antonin  Koche,  ^  Du  Style  et  de  la  Composition  Litt6raire,"* 
a  work  greatly  needed  in  the  present  day,  and  a  counterpart  to  which 
we  should  gladly  see  in  our  own  language. 

If  it  is  asked,  How  should  we  write  9  we  would  reply  by  inquiring 
first,  What  is  the  object  of  the  writer  ?  Is  it  to  convey  an  amount  of 
knowledge  he  has  himself  acquired  to  the  mind  of  his  reader  7  Is  it 
merely  to  show  off  his  own  possession  of  such  knowledge  ?  Or,  finally, 
is  it  in  the  view  of  making  a  pecuniary  profit  by  such  a  labour  7  We 
ask  these  questions  because  the  character  of  the  book  will  necessarily 
depend  upon  their  answer. 

If  the  object  is  profit,  the  work  will  of  course  be  made  as  agreeable  as 
possible  ;  every  aid  that  illustration  and  adventitious  ornament  can  give 
will  be  eagerly  sought  for ;  but  the  production  will  be,  in  its  nature, 
ephemeral,  and  will  probably  pass  out  of  sight  and  memory  in  a  few 
years.  Of  the  style  and  composition  of  such  works  we  have,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  say  ;  they  belong  strictly  to  the  craft  of  book-making, 
and  must  be  left  to  the  paid  book-maker. 

Of  the  second  class  of  authors — ^those  who  write  for  the  display  of 
their  own  knowledge — ^we  have  also  little  to  say.  Their  works  may  be 
clever ;  but  you  meet  the  writer  himself  at  every  turn,  and  his  style 
becomes  nearly  as  offensive,  from  its  conceit,  as  the  manner  of  these 
individuals  usually  is  in  private  society.     Let  us,  therefore,  hei'e  turn 

•  Du  Style  et  de  la  Composition  Litt^raire,  par  Antonin  Roche.  Pp.  243.  Paris : 
Jules  Delioain,  Rue  de  Sorbonne.     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
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our  attention  exclusively  to  the  first  class — those  who  write  from  a 
genuine  wish  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  are  endeavouring  to 
add  to  the  general  stocky — ^that  which  they  have  themselves  acquired.' 
To  them  we  would  say.  your  object  is  good  and  worthy,  but  it  is  one 
that  requires  care,  as  there  are  many  dangers  to  which  the  writers  of 
the  present  day  are  peculiarly  exposed. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  literature  of  any  country  or  period 
will  show  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  people  at  that  period ;  and  this 
will  be  the. more  so  at  the  present  day,  because  there  are  plenty  of 
book-makers  who  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  any  subject  which,  for 
the  time,  happens  to  be  engrossing  the  public  mind ;  even  down  to  table- 
turning  and  spirit-rapping.  They  will  think  it  a  good  speculation,  and 
will  write  a  book  upon  it.  But  the  &ult  in  all  this  is,  that  they  follow, 
and  thereby  increase  the  popular  &ncy  for  the  time  being  ;  they  are  led 
by  the  people,  whereas  the  proper  office  of  an  author  should  be,  like  a 
teacher,  to  lead  and  guide ;  if  the  tone  of  the  public  mind  is  healthy,  to 
foster  that  health  ;  if  vicious,  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  it  back  to  the 
paths  of  truth  and  soberness.  Were  this  always  done,  our  literature 
would  still  be  a  test  of  the  feelings  of  our  people ;  not  because  it  has 
been  led,  but  because  it  leads  them  j  and  an  author  who  thus  feels  the 
responsibility  of  the  position  he  holds  will  write  with  thought^  and  ekre* 
fully,  knowing  that  he  is  adding  his  mite  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  style  of  writing  has  varied  very  much  since  the  last  century. 
The  great  fear  that  then  seemed  to  haunt  the  minds  of  authors  was 
that  of  being  common  place ;  aud  they  expressed  the  simplest  ideas  by 
the  grandest  words  and  the  most  sonorous  phrases :  sacrificing  truth  and 
nature  to  certain  conventional  modes  of  expression  and  useless  epithets. 
We,  in  the  present  age,  do  not  ofben  fall  into  these  defects.  This  style 
of  writing  is  offensive  to  our  taste  ;  but  yet,  perhaps,  we  are  not  more 
natural  than  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Affectation  is  the 
bane  of  modem  literature ;  a  want  of  simplicity  which  is  ill  compensated 
for  by  flowery  eloquence,  and  affected,  because  unnatural,  comparisons. 
An  occasional  introduction  of  figurative  comparisons  does  indeed  give 
force  and  beauty  to  our  style  of  writing ;  but  we  should  carefully  avoid 
tiiose  which  violate  the  laws  of  possibility.  For  example,  when  we  read 
the  expression — "  They  drink  a  poison  ^ded  over  with  pleasure,"  we  at 
once  see  the  impropriety  of  this  figure.  We  may  appropriately  speak 
of  gilded  pleasures  or  gilded  poisons,  but  we  cannot  of  drinking  gUded 
poisons.  We  might,  however,  with  equal  force  and  greater  truth,  sp^iak 
of  a  poison  concealed  beneath  the  pleasures  wo  enjoy,  because  the  idea 
here  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  term  gilded — ^that  ii^  covered  or 
concealed  by  an  outer  sur&oe  of  a  different  character  to  the  interior — is 
still  retained,  though  divested  of  its  unnatural  character.  No  comparison 
can  be  good  that  does  not  adhere  to  nature.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  that 
Napoleon  wept  tears  of  blood,  his  soldiers  those  of  brass,  there  is  an 
incongruity  in  the  last  figure,  almost  amounting  to  the  ridiculous.  If 
the  soldiers  wept  tears  of  brass,  why  not  those  of  iron  ;  if  of  iron,  why 
not  cannon-balls  at  once  1  We  may  generally  test  the  fitness  of  a  com- 
parison by  thus  carrying  it  on,  and  seeing  whether  it  leads  us  to  an 
absurdity.  In  the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah  we  find  a  most  poetical 
figure  beautifully  carried  out»  in  the  words — "  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall 
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oome  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  trp  the  myrtle- 
tree."  Here,  the  thorn  and  the  brier  are  used  to  denote  the  wicked, 
because  they  are  useless  and  injurioos ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fir- 
tree  and  myrtle,  being  fragrant,  useful,  and  ornamental,  may  properly 
represent  the  just,  whose  influence  is  so  beneficial  and  pleasant.  The 
metaphor  here  is  drawn  from  nature,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  in 
it  strained  or  unnatural  Were  writers  of  the  present  day  to  attend 
more  to  this  subject,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  to  modem  literature. 

Our  style  of  writing  should  of  course  depend  greatly  upon  the  subject 
of  which  we  treat.  Poetry  and  descriptive  works  allow  a  fr«er  scope  to 
the  imaginative  power  thaii  those  on  science,  history,  or  theology.  On 
the  latter  subject  especially,  we  should  carefully  avoid  any  flights  of 
&ncy.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  theological  writers,  who  attempt 
to  paint  before  us  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  horrors  of  hell,  with  such 
vividness  that  we  are  dimost  tempted  to  believe  they  must  have  been 
actually  present  at  the  places  they  thus  describe.  But  such  kind  of 
composition  is  generally  very  injudicious  ;  it  springs  from  the  imagina- 
tion, and  appeals  to  the  imagination ;  whereas,  while  we  adhere  to  the 
truths  that  have  been  revealed  to  us,  our  words  flow  from  our  hearts,  and, 
consequently,  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  listen  to  u&  Excite- 
ment is  oflen  mistaken  for  religion,  and  works  of  this  character  do  but 
foster  the  delusion.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  are 
advocating  the  cold  dry  style  of  the  theological  writers  in  the  last 
century.  Morally-religious  works  are  dead,  unless  the  spirit  of  religion 
is  breathed  into  them  ;  but  surely  the  word  of  Gkxi  revealed  to  us,  is  a 
safer  source  from  whence  to  draw  our  spiritual  feelings  than  our  imagi* 
nation  can  possibly  be.  The  first  consideration  in  writing  a  work  on 
any  subject,  but  more  especially  on  theology,  should  be  : — ^Are  the  state- 
ments I  am  now  putting  forth  positively  and  accurately  true,  without 
any  admixture  of  falsehood  f  If  they  are  not,  no  eloquence  or  beauty 
(^  style  can  compensate  for  this  radical  defect. 

All  writers,  we  repeat,  should  bear  this  carefully  in  mind  ;  one  false 
statement  invalidates  the  credibility  of  many  true  ones;  but,  after 
the  theologian,  there  is  no  other  class  of  author  who  ought  to  apply  to 
himself  the  test,  as  to  whether  he  has  spoken  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  more  carefully  than  the  historian,  because  he 
has  such  powerful  temptations  to  fall  into  error.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
thing,  in  writing  history,  not  to  feel,  and  therefore  not  to  show  partiality, 
towards  one  side  or  the  other.  Much,  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
history,  is  little  else  than  a  detail  of  the  perpetual  struggle  between 
the  noble  and  the  serf,  between  the  monarch  and  his  people.  A  man 
whose  feelings  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  monarchical  power,  will  natu- 
rally, when  he  comes  to  the  detail  of  historic  facts,  and  the  secret 
springs  from  which  the  actions  there  recorded  fiow,  be  inclined  to 
represent  those  characters  in  the  best  light,  and  as  actuated  by  the  best 
motives,  who  in  by-gone  days  maintained  the  principles  which  he  now 
seeks  to  support.  The  democrat  on  the  contrary,  will,  in  describing  the 
same  events  tinge  them  with  the  colour  of  his  own  mind,  and  dwell 
rather  on  the  abuse  of  kingly  than  of  popular  power.  Loyalty  will  be 
the  watchword  of  one  author;  patriotism  and  freedom  that  of  the  other. 
Keither  of  these  writers  can  be  called  impartial  historians  ;  and  perhaps 
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theire  are  few  offices  that  require  more  care  and  anxious  watcLfulness 
for  their  proper  fulfilment  The  historian  must  separate  himself  from 
his  own  political  feelings,  he  must  rise  above  them  as  it  were ;  he  must 
remember  that  he  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  barrister,  plea(^g  for  a 
cause,  but  of  a  judge,  bound  to  give  equal  weight  to  the  evidence  on 
both  sides.  He  should  remember  also,  that  it  is  the  character  of  fellow- 
creatures  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and  that  he  is  no  more  justified  in 
slandering  the  dead  than  in  vilifying  the  living. 

Whilst  want  of  strict  truth  is  the  besetting  sin  of  this  class  of  writers, 
those  who  treat  on  scientific  subjects  are  also  exposed  to  difficulties, 
though  of  a  different  character.  They  are  not  tempted,  like  the  historian, 
to  conceal  the  truth ;  but  they  are  inclined  to  express  it  in  so  technical 
a  manner,  that  their  works  are  fitted  rather  for  those  who  are  already  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  they  treat  than  for  the  masses.  To 
be  really  clear,  we  must  not  only  well  understand  ourselves  what  we  mean, 
but  we  mustjendeavourto  make  it  easy  of  comprehension  to  others.  "Every 
writer,"  says  La  Bruyere,  "  who  would  write  clearly,  ought  to  put  him- 
self in  his  reader's  place,  examine  his  own  work  as  if  it  were  something 
new,  which  he  was  reading  for  the  first  time,  and  which  the  author  had 
submitted  to  his  criticism  ;  and  should  discover  whether  it  is  really 
intelligible,  or  whether  it  only  appears  to  be  so  to  Aim,  because  he 
understands  MmaelfT  It  is,  as  we  before  said,  most  important,  if  the 
author  is  really  desirous  of  being  comprehended,  to  avoid  an  unnecessary 
use  of  technical  phrases,  when  the  same  meaning  can  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  use  of  ordinary  words,  as  it  gives  an  appearance  of  affecta- 
tion or  pedantry  ;  the  introduction  of  antiquated,  foreign,  or  newly- 
coined  words,  which  have  not  yet  been  generally  received;  of  long 
periods,  or  difficult  and  involved  sentences,  should  be  still  more  carefully 
avoided ;  because,  if  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  over-taxed,  he  becomes 
weary,  and  throws  up  the  work  in  disgust  and  &tigue. 

If,  however,  to  avoid  this  evil,  scientific  men  do  write  in  a  popular 
style,  _they  sometimes  fall  into  a  greater  mistake.  Whilst  avoiding 
technicalities,  they  omit  giving  proofs  of  what  they  advance.  They  declare 
in  language  simple  and  easy  enough,  that  such  things  are  or  are  not  so, 
but  omit  giving  the  reasons  and  arguments  which  have  brought  these 
conclusions  home  to  their  own  minds ;  and  though  the  reader  may  be 
deeply  interested  by  these  announcements,  he  cannot,  if  he  is  of  an 
inquiring  mind,  be  convinced  by  mere  assertion. 

The  styles  of  writing  may  be  divided  under  three  heads — ^the  simple 
style,  the  sublime  style,  and  the  flowery  style. 

In  the  simple  style,  the  writer  expresses  his  ideas  without  ornament 
or  apparent  art.  BoUin  compares  this  form  of  writing  to  a  repast, 
where  all  the  dishes  have  an  excellent  taste,  but  from  which  all  studied 
ragouts  have  been  banished.  It  is  more  suited  than  any  other  for  works 
of  instruction,  and  in  writing  on  simple  and  every-day  subjects,  and 
becomes  more  impressive  than  high-flown  language,  because  it  bears 
about  it  a  greater  stamp  of  truth.  We  believe  that  the  author  himself 
feels  what  he  says,  from  the  very  &ct  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  dazzle 
our  imagination,  but  states  the  circumstances  simply  as  they  are.  As 
an  example,  how  beautifully  simple  and  expressive  is  that  one  short 
sentence  in  St.  John's  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus — "Jesus  wept  !** 
What  could  have  been  added,  that  would  not  have  detracted  from  the 
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deep  feelings  those  words  awaken  in  our  hearts  9  Had  the  Ehrangelist 
amplified  the  sahject  to  any  amonnt  in  the  sacoeeding  Terses^  he  would 
liave  destroyed  the  effect  of  what  he  had  already  said.  Simplicity  of 
style  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  npon  young 
authors,  who  are  apt  to  mistake  redundancy  for  grandeur. 

The  sublime  style  arises  either  from  the  grandeur  of  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  expressed,  the  magnificence  of  the  hinguage,  the  harmony  and 
animation  of  the  expression,  or  from  all  these  causes  united  together. 
Thus,  Moses  is  sublime  in  the  words, ''  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights 
and  there  was  light/*  because  he  brings  before  our  eyes  so  grand  and 
lively  an  image  of  the  almighty  power  of  the  Creator.  Again,  what 
can  be  more  striking  than  Bossuet*s  description  of  the  universal  extent 
of  idolatry  : — '<  All  was  God  except  God  himself  and  the  world  which 
God  had  made  to  show  forth  his  power  seemed  to  have  become  a  temple 
of  idols  ; "  and  he  gives  a  most  forcible  idea  of  the  folly  of  unbelievers^ 
when  he  says,  *'  They  believe  all,  except  the  gospeL**  We  will  give 
but  one  further  example  of  this  style  in  an  incident  related  by  M. 
Antonin  Boche  : — 

''  A  mother,  menaced  with  the  loss  of  her  only  son,  gave  herself  up  to 
despair ,  and  when  her  spiritual  adviaer  endeavoured  to  console  her,  by 
citing  the  example  of  Abraham,  who  prepared,  on  the  reception  of  the 
Almighty's  order,  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  exclaimed — 'Ahl  God  would 
not  have  commanded  such  a  sacrifice  from  a  mother.'  What  words 
could  have  expressed  more  fully  her  sense  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
maternal  love  ?  " 

In  all  these  instances,  however,  and  in  many  others  which  we  might 
bring  forward  of  the  same  character,  there  is  no  bombast  or  high-flown 
exaggerated  sentiment ;  such  additions  would  at  once  have  detracted 
from  the  force  and  real  sublimity  of  the  passages  as  they  now  stand. 

The  fiowery  style  appeals  rather  to  the  imagination  than  the  reason, 
and  makes  use  of  a  great  redundance  of  ornament ;  but,  like  the  flowers 
from  whence  it  draws  its  name,  it  is  more  brilliant  than  solid,  more 
elegant  than  energetic.  This  style  is  suitable,  as  M.  A.  Roche  remarks, 
in  works  of  pure  amusement,  ^  light  ornament  and  graces  being  in  their 
place  when  one  has  nothing  serious  to  say."  Did  the  limits  of  this 
paper  permit  it,  we  might  here  touch  upon  many  minor  yet  still  import- 
ant points  in  the  art  of  writing  well,  both  as  regards  excellencies  to  be 
aimed  at  and  faults  to  be  avoided  ;  but  we  can  here  only  refer  our 
readers  to  the  clever  work  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  which  he  will 
find  copious  details  on  all  these  subjects.  0. 

(To  U  eontmmd,) 


Moral  Contagion. — There  is  such  a  thing  as  nyoral  contagion :  and 
it  acts  nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  a  school-room.  When  we  recollect,  that  a 
pupil  will  catch  and  carry  through  life  the  tone  of  his  master's  Yoice,  or  his  habitual 
gesture,  or  even  his  handwriting,  is  it  strange  if  he  shall  also  bear  through  life  the 
stamp  of  his  temper  and  disposition  f—ZA^ure  on  Moral  If\/luence,  lyS,A,  Pears,  B,D. 
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ON  MENTAL  AKTTHMETIC. 

MENTAL  Arithmetic  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
primary  instruction.  The  &u3ulty  of  mental  calculation  is  almost  as 
useful  to  a  tradesman,  or  to  an  artisan,  as  the  faucvltj  of  speech ;  and 
as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  culture,  mental  arithmetic,  when  properly 
taught,  takes  the  very  highest  rank  amongst  our  branches  of  school  in- 
struction. Keeping  in  view  the  principles  of  utility  and  development, 
the  subject  should  be  treated  not  only  in  relation  to  its  practical  appli- 
cation, but  also  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  fiumlties 
of  the  pupils ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  not  only  look  to  the  end  to  be 
attained,  but  we  must  also  carefully  attend  to  tibe  means  by  which  that 
end  can  be  most  satisfactorily  secured,  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development. 

The  ordinary  method  of  teaching  mental  arithmetic,  by  rules,  without 
the  exposition  c^  principles,  should  be  entirely  discontinued  :  it  is  all 
but  worthless  as  an  instrument  of  mental  culture,  and  it  rarely  succeeds 
in  making  boys  skilful  c(»nputers. 

All  the  operations  in  mental  arithmetic  should  be  based  upon  intuitive 
process  of  reasoning  ;  and  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  give  expression  to 
every  step  of  the  intellectnal  demonstration.  This  not  only  exerdses 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  the  habit  of  reasoning  and  logical  precision, 
but  it  also  tends  to  ^ve  them  that  tact  and  skill  in  the  management  of 
arithmetical  computations,  which  will  enable  them  to  work  out  any 
proUem  by  the  shortest  and  most  elegant  process. 

There  are  two  processes  of  thought,  by  which  operations  in  mental 
arithmetic  may  be  conducted.  The  one  is  based  upon,  the  observa- 
tion of  natural  objects,  taken  as  the  representatives  of  numbers,  without 
any  regard  to  their  symbolical  forms;  the  other  is  based  upon  the 
operations  of  figures,  taken  as  the  symbols  of  numbers.  Mental 
arithmetic,  conducted  by  the  first  method,  has  been  called  inrrui- 
Tivs  ABiTHKSTic;  beoause  every  step  in  the  process  is  based  upon 
an  intuitive  tmtiii,  which  is  m(»re  or  less  apparent  to  the  observing 
Acuities  of  the  pupils ;  whereas  mental  arithmetic,  conducted  by  the 
fiecond  method,  is  simply  a  process  of  technical  arithmetic,  where  the 
ordinary  rules  and  operations  of  slate  arithmetic  are  followed  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupO,  or  by  the  process  of  mental  calculation  ;  this  method, 
therefore,  is,  in  nuubter  of  £Bict,  the  ordinary  technical  method  of  calcu- 
lation followed  out  mentally.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
methods  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view  by  the  teacher :  he  should 
never  confound  the  two  processes,  or  mix  the  one  with  the  other,  until 
his  pupils  are  fully  prepared  to  comprebend  the  relation  they  bear  to 
each  other.  Children  should  be  first  tauoht  arithmetic  entirely 
AND  EXCLUsrvELT  BT  THE  INTUITIVE  METHOD.  They  should  be  taught  to 
calculate  expertly  and  accurately  by  this  method,  even  before  they  are 
taught  any  thing  relative  to  the  notation  of  common  arithmetic.  The 
intellectual  process,  thus  isolated  from  the  technical,  is  pursued  with  a 
clear  and  simple  perception  of  the  intuitive  properties  of  numbers,  and 
the  demonstrative  steps  in  every  investigation  attain  an  intellectuality 
and  a  simplicity  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  to  them  by  having 
recourse  to  the  arithmetical  symbols.     It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
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boys  to  follow  strictly  the  intuitive  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
numbers,  after  they  have  been  taught  the  operations  of  technical  arith- 
metic. Boys  are  too  apt  to  disregard  the  interests  of  their  higher 
&culties  :  they  almost  invariably  shirk  the  exercise  of  their  reasoning 
powers,  when  they  can  attain  their  object  by  an  effort  of  the  memory  ; 
they  seldom  undertake  the  labour  of  a  demonstration  when  they  can 
apply  a  rule. 

After  the  intuitive  system  of  arithmetic  has  been  taught,  the  pupil 
may  then  pursue  with  advantage  that  higher  kind  of  mental  arithmetie 
which  is  based  upon  the  notation  and  processes  of  technical  arithmetia 

Mental  arithmetic,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  ;  viz., 
intuitive  arithmetic,  and  the  arithmetic  of  figures,  or  the  arithmetic 
depending  upon  the  ordinary  notation  of  numbers. 


INTUITIVE  ARITHMETIC. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  intuitive  properties  and  operations  of 
numbers  should  be  taught  from  natural  objects  apart  from  their  symbolical 
representations.  The  objects  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  are  dots, 
marks,  balls,  counters,  <fec. ;  each  object  being  regarded  as  a  unit,  or  one 
thing.  For  ordinary  school  instruction,  I  prefer  the  use  of  dots  and 
marks  :  thus  four  will  be  represented  by  ••••  or  by  [|||.  These  dots, 
or  marks,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  written  distinctly  and  boldly 
with  chalk  upon  the  black  board,  as  they  are  wanted,  or  as  they  may  be 
required  to  demonstrate  any  particular  property  of  numbers.  I  prefer 
this  mode  of  extemporizing  the  arrangement  of  the  units,  to  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  Pestallozzian  !§oard. 

This  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  pre-eminently  suggestive ;  for 
example,  if  the  teacher  wants  to  show  that  three  and  two  make  five,  he. 
leads  the  pupils  to  the  result  in  the  following  manner  : — 

•  •  •     and    •  • 

After  counting  the  first  group  of  dots,  they  go  on  to  put  the  units  in 
the  second  group  to  them  ;  thus  three  and  one  more  make  four,  and  one 
more  make  five ;  that  is,  three  and  two  make  ^ve.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  master  should  never  tell  the  pupils  anything 
which  they  are  able  to  discover  for  themselves. 

The  master  should  never  leave  a  subject  until  his  pupils  are  thoroughly 
conveiwmt  with  it.  The  different  branches  of  arithmetic  are  so  con- 
nected with  one  another,  that  you  cannot  reach  the  higher  branches 
until  you  have  made  good  your  footing  upon  the  lower  ones. 

Problems  suited  to  the  minds  of  the  ch^dren,  bearing  on  the  actual 
business  of  life,  should  be  given  after  each  exercise. 

And  after  the  principles  involved  in  each  exercise  have  been  suf-' 
ficiently  elucidated,  the  application  of  these  principles  to  slate  arithmetic' 
should  be  fully  explained  and  illustrated.  In  this  way  the  symbols  of 
arithmetic  will  be  stripped  of  their  repulsive  abstractions  and  associated 
with  actual  operations  and  practical  principles.  In  all  these  exercises^ 
the  teacher  should  regard  Utility  as  the  mecms  for  attaining  an  important 
€7id,  and  that  end  is  the  intellectual  culture  of  his  pupils.  ^  His  imme- 
diate object  may  be  utility  ;  but  his  final  purpose  is  to  lay  the  sure  basia^ 
of  ftiture  progress  and  development. 
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EXERCISE  I. 
ADDITION   AND   SUBTRACnON. 

Addition  amd  Subtraction  hy  Ones. 

•  and    •    make  two, 

one  and  one  make  two  j  one  from  two,  and  one  remains. 
••   and    •    make  three, 

two  and  one  make  three ;  one  from  three,  and  two  remain. 
*•  •  and  •  make  four  ;  one  from  four,  and  three  remain. 
And  so  on. 

Problems. 

1.  A  boy  had  three  marbles ;  I  gave  him  one  more  ;  how  many  had 
he  then  ? 

2.  I  had  four  pence,  and  out  of  it  I  paid  one  penny  for  a  pencil ;  how 
many  pence  had  I  left  1 

And  so  on. 

These  exercises  and  problems  should  be  continued  until  the  pupils  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  addition  and  subtraction  by  ones. 

Addition  amd  Stibtraction  hy  Ttvos, 

•  and   ••  make  three, 

one  and  two  make  three  ;  two  firom  three,  and  one  remains. 
#•  and   ••  make  four, 

two  and  two  make  four ;  two  from  four,  and  two  remain. 
•••  and   ••  make  five, 

three  and  two  make  five ;  two  from  five,  and  three  remain, 
•'•••and     ••  make  six, 

four  and  two  make  six ;  two  from  six,  and  four  remain. 
And  so  on. 

Froblems. 

1.  I  paid  the  grocer  two  pence  for  eggs,  and  five  pence  for  butter  ; 
how  much  did  I  give  him  altogether  ) 

2.  I  bought  some  oranges  for  seven  pence,  and  some  apples  for 
two  pence ;  how  much  should  I  pay  altogether  9 

3.  A  boy  had  seven  pence,  and  spent  two  pence  of  it ;  how  much  had 
he  left? 

4.  Show,  by  counting  your  fingers,  that  five  and  two  make  seven. 

5.  I  had  to  pay  the  dvaper  two  pence  ;  what  change  should  he  return 
me  out  of  six  pence  1 

And  so  on. 

These  exercises,  kc,  should  be  continued  until  the  pupils  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  addition  and  subtraction  by  twos.  This  observation 
will  also  tipply  to  all  the  exercises  which  may  be  hereafter  given. 

Addition  cmd  Subtraction  hy  Threes. 

M  said  •••  make  four, 
GOB  and  three  make  four ;  three  from  four,  and  one  remains. 

••  and  •••  make  five, 
two  and  three  make  five ;  three  from  five,  and  two  remain. 
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three  and  three  make  six ;  three  from  eiz,  and  three  remain. 
••••   and    •••  make  seven, 

fonr  and  three  make  seven ;  three  from  seven,  and  foor  remain. 
And  so  on. 

Froblema, 

1.  I  have  five  pence  in  one  pocket,  and  three  pence  in  the  other ;  how 
many  pence  have  I  altogether  ? 

2.  I  had  seven  shilUnga,  and  gave  away  three  of  them ;  how  many 
c^illings  have  I  left  ? 

3.  A  womto  bought  some  eggs  for  three  pence  ;  what  change  should 
the  shopman  give  her  out  of  a  shilling,  or  twelve  pence  ? 

4.  I  paid  four  pence  for  sugar,  and  three  pence  for  some  barley ;  how 
much  did  I  pay  altogether  ? 

5.  A  butcher  had  eleven  sheep,  and  killed  three  of  them ;  how  many 
sheep  had  he  left  ? 

And  so  on  to  the  addition  and  subtraction  by  fours,  fives,  sixes^ 
sevens,  &e. 

Mixed  Questions  m  Addition  a/nd  Stibtrctcti&n. 

1.  I  paid  three  pence  for  treacle,  five  pence  for  sugar,  and  two  pence 
for  barley  ?  how  much  did  I  pay  altogether  )    Ans,  Ten  pence. 

Here  actually  putting  the  pence  down, — 

•••  and«««««  and  ••  make  ten. 

2.  Add  five  and  seven  together,  and  then  take  away  four  fcom  the 
sum.     Ana,  Eight. 

3.  I  had  nine  pence  in  my  pocket  this  morning ;  but  I  paid,  out  of 
it,  three  pence  for  a  book,  and  four  pence  for  paper ;  how  many  pence 
have  I  left  1    Ana,  Two  pence. 

And  so  on. 

ITie  Symbols  of  Addition,  Svhtrctction,  a/nd  Equality, 

The  sign  of  addition  is  +  or  plus  ;  that  of  subtraction  ^  or  minus ; 
and  that  of  equality  =  or  equd.  The  following  figwres  stand  for  the 
number  of  marks  placed  over  them  : — 

012345  6  7  8  9  10 

Exercises  showing  the  use  of  Symbols. 
1.   •••   -j-  ••  ^  •••••j  2.   ••••-!-  •••   s=  •••••••! 

3+2=5.  4+3=         7. 

3.  •••••   —  ••  ^     •••;  4.   ••••  —  •••   ^  • 

5—2=3.  4     —     3=1. 

5.  ••  +  •••   +  •   =••••••;      6,    •••   +  ••••  —  ••  =•••••  ; 

2    +    3+1=       6.  3     +     4-2=5. 

And  so  on..  T.  Tate. 

(To  he  confimbed,) 
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M^rXTTES  OF  COUNCIL. 
TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  ENGLISH   JOURNAL  OF  ^DUCJLTiqN. 

'  Sib, — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  ^'Ayrshire  Certificated  Masters*  Asso* 
ciation,**  I  was  appointed  to  draw  your  attention,  and  through  your 
Journal ;  that  of  the  teachers  of  the  country,  to  a  recent  minute  of  council, 
by  which  we  ate  informed  fiiture  volumes  of  reports  will  not  be  sent  to 
teachers.  This  we  consider  a  loss,  and  I  doubt  not  many  others  will 
think  so  too.  It  is  proposed  to  send  a  memorial  to  London  regarding  it ; 
but  with  the  advice  of  an  inspector  we  are  anxious  to  carry  along  with 
iis  the  teachers  of  the  country.  The  plea  of  expense  set  forth  in  the 
minute  is  an  exceedingly  paltry  ona  But  something  like  the  following 
plan  might  perhaps  do.  Xiet  only  the  administration  part  be  sent  to 
committees,  and  the  Keport,  as  heretofore,  to  certificated  teachers.  The 
Idnts  and  suggestions  of  inspectors  are  almost  of  no  use,  unless  they  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  teacher.  Their  very  variety  helps  to  sustain  an 
independent  teacher  a^nst  the  vague  and  impractlpable  theories  of 
particular  inspectors.-  In  the  assurance  that  you  will  continue  to  plead 
on  behalf  of  tb^e  teacher,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  these 
lines. — I  am  yours,  <ka,  J.  G. 

Eilmamock 


Value  of  Inspection. — I  have  inspected  numerous  schools  in.  various 
parta  of  the  country,  and  connected  with  different  religious  denominations — for,  in 
a4  educational  point  of  view,  I  feel  an  interest  in  all, — and  although  a  majority  of 
these  have  been  connected  with  the  National  Society,  yet  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Government  aid  and  inspection,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  given — I  do  noi 
say  it  is  impossible  to  improve  it — is  invariably  a  benefit,  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
schools  not  inspected,  and  not  receiving  aid,  are  inferior  in  teaching  power  and 
efficiency.  I  say  this  not  merely  on  my  own  authority,  but  also  on  the  authority  of 
others  who  have  ample  means  of  judging  ;  and  I  see  many  schools  suffering  from  the 
crotchets  of  individual  managers,  who  would,  I  am  confident,  if  they  had' time  and 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  see  good  reason  for  altering 
their  opinions. — Dean  Dawes*  able  Lecture  at  Hudder^dd* 

Progress  in  Knowledge. — He  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in 
knowledge  must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  youth,  the  latter  growth  as  well  as  the 
first  fruits,  at  the  altar  of  truth. — Berkeley, 
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Kew   Boabd   of    Education. —  This  importMit  pott  wOl,  we  bmyerewwo 

One  of  the  measureB  contemplated  by  the  to  believe,  be  offered  to  Lord  John  Bns- 

Cabinet  for  early  adoption  this  session,  sell,  whose  signal  and  efficient  sertioes  to 

IS,  we  underatand,  the  re-organisation  of  the  cause  of  public  instruction  have  earned 

the  Ck>inmittee  of  Ck>nncil  on  EduoatioD,  for  him  the  gratitude  of  its  friends  in  all 

BO  as  to  vest  the  administration  of  its  pre-  ranks,  olasses,  and  religious  bodies,  and 

sent,  and  probably  of  enlarged  functions,  whose  return  to  the  Cabinet,  and  to  <^- 

in  a  new  government  department,  similar  cial  usefolness  in  that  dignified  sphere, 

in  organization  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  meet  with  general  approval,  should 

with  a  "minister  of  education  "  at  its  head,  our  expectations  be  verified. 

UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OP  SCHOOLMASTERS, 

Tbx  following  notice  of  the  Second  Anniversary  of  this  Association  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  Friday,  the  28th  December  : — 

"  A  body  which,  under  this  title,  has  entered  the  second  year  of  its  existence^ 
opened  its  annual  meeting  yesterday  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the 
Adelphi,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Tate,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his 
educational  works.  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  will  not  be  concluded  until 
to-day,  but  are  of  a  character  so  professional  in  the  main,  as  to  be  unsuited  for 
any  lengthened  notice.  From  the  report  of  the  acting  committee  we  gather  that 
the  association  now  numbers  nearly  250  members,  of  whom  about  100  reside  in  or 
near  the  metropolis.  As  there  are  said  to  be  some  40,000  teachers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  association  is  obviously  still  in  its  infitncy,  and  it  seems  to  be  strug- 
gling at  the  outset  with  financial  mfficulties ;  but  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt,  from  the  earnestness  of  the  meu  engaged  in  the  union,  from  the  usefulness 
of  the  course  which  thev  have  chalked  out  for  themselves,  and  from  the  temperate 
and  able  manner  in  which  their  discussions  are  conducted,  that  every  year  will 
find  them  increasing  in  importance  and  influence.  The  association  is  founded  on 
a  strictly  professional  basis, — religious  distinctions,  except  in  the  case  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews,  being  entirely  ignored.    Among  the  subjects  brought  forward 


Ghurdens.'  Besides,  however,  topics  of  this  description,  it  came  out  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  yesterday,  that  the  association  aspires  hereafter  to  overlook  and 
protect  the  interests  of  schoolmasters  as  professional  men,  especially  in  their  relations 
with  the  clergy  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  :  not  that  they  propose 
to  do  so  in  any  intemperate  or  hostile  spirit,  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  to  the  cause  of  education  were  most  warmly  acknowledged  by  the 
speakers  ;  but  some  of  the  minutes  are  objected  to,  and  on  other  points  it  is  felt  that 
the  schoolmasters'  experience  may  be  turned  to  account  in  giving  an  increased 
impulse  to  to  the  spread  of  elementary  instruction.  Thus,  it  was  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  that  the  Privy  Council,  in  its  anxiety  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  master, 
did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  and  that  the  remu- 
neration given  to  him  for  the  time  spent  on  his  pupil-teachers  was  made  dependent 
on  their  progress  instead  of  his  services.  It  was  also  suggested  that,  the  parents  of 
the  children  whom  it  was  most  important  to  get  into  schools,  being,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  recipients  of  out-door  relief,  an  education  test  should  be  attached 
to  such  relief.  There  seems,  on  the  whole,  good  ground  for  believing  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  this  kind  may  do  good  service  to  a  great  public  cause,  and  we  hope  to  see 
it  gradually  increase  in  strength  and  usefidness." 

A  full  report  of  the  meeting  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Tilleard,  17,  Scaradale  Terrace,  Kensington. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  meetings  to  be  held  during  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  present  session  : — 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMA^nORS. 

ST.  KASTIN'S  hall,  LOlf  O  AOBX^  LONDON. 

Shanan  1855*56. 

Saturday,  Febbuabt  2,  1856. 

Ditcusdon  on  tfie  Metliod,  of  Teaching  Cfeogra^hy,  to  he  opened  hy  Mr.  Tilleasd. 
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Satubdat,  Maboh  1. 

Paper  ly  Mr.  E.  Simpson,  on  the  Schoohuuter^t  JldaHont  vfith  the  Oovemmeni. 

Saturday,  April  5. 

Pajper  ly  Mr.  T.  Murbt,  on  the  Method  of  Teaching  Singing. 

Saturday,  May  8. 

Paper  by  the  Rey.  C.  R.  Alpobd,  on  the  Choa-acter  of  the  Teaching  qfimr  Lard^ 

Saturday,  June  7. 

Paper  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Crampton,  on  the  Chvemment  of  Pupil-Teachers. 

The  Chair  is  takeo  at  Six  o'clock  in  the  Evening  precisely.  The  Acting  Committee 
meets  at  Eight  o'clock  on  the  same  Evenings. 

J.  TILLEARD,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Teachers  desirous  of  being  enrolled  among  the  members  should  forward  the  sub- 
scription for  the  current  year  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  amount  of  the 
annual  subscription  iajlve  shillings  for  schoohnasters,  half  a  crown  for  Schoolmistresses. 


Qloucestershire  Eagoed  and 
Industrial  School  Meeting. — On  the 
10th  ultimo,  a  public  meeting  at  the 
Shirehall,  at  Gloucester,  presided  over  by 
Lord  J.  Russell,  took  place  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  this  flourishing  institution.  The 
school-house,  of  which  the  site  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  lowest  part  of 
the  city,  where  140  boys  receive  a  plain 
practical  education  until  noon.  They  are 
taken  entirely  from  the  most  depraved 
and  destitute  class  of  the  populace.  In 
the  afternoon  the  elder  boys  work  in  the 
ground  rented  of  the  Corporation  for  that 
purpose,  about  half  a  mile  oS,  where  the 
master  resides,  and  which  is  admirably 
cultivated  by  their  labour,  yielding  pro- 
duce which  enables  the  Committee  to  give 
the  young  labourers  their  dinner.  At 
11  o'clock  the  proceedings  began  with  an 
examination  of  the  school,  conducted  by 
Joseph  Bowstead  and  J.  C.  Symons, 
Esqrs.,  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Schools,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Emeris,  in 
which  Lord  J.  Russell,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter,  took  a  part.  The 
children  acquitted  themselves  well  in  each 
branch  of  perfectly  elementary  instruction, 
displaying  much  of  that  vivacity  and 
shrewdness  characteristic  of  their  class. 


The  Committee  and  the  parochial  Clergy, 
and  Dissenting  Ministers,  were  present 
and,  with  a  large  party,  then  accompanied 
the  noble  Lord  to  the  work-ground,  where 
forty  of  the  working  boys  had  already 
arrived,  and  were  busily  employed  in 
cligging*  At  1  o'clock  Lord  John  took 
the  chair  at  one  of  the  largest  meetings 
ever  assembled  in  the  SMrehaU.  The 
Rev.  John  Emeris,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
having  read  the  annual  Report,  the  noble 
Chairman  delivered  (in  the  oinnion  of 
many  present)  the  best  speech  he  ever 
made  on  the  paramount  auty  of  givinsr 
sound  education  combined  with  industritS 
training — fitted  for  their  position  in  life, 
to  the  classes  who  must  live  by  their 
labour  —and  in  &vour  of  similar  schools,  as 
an  element  in  the  restoration  of  the  lowest 
classes  to  the  ranks  of  independent  indus- 
try. Several  resolutions  to  the  same 
effect  were  then  moved  and  seconded,  and 
speeches  made  successively  by  W.  Price, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  Holland,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Jelinger  Symons,  Samuel  Bowley,  T. 
Barwick  Baker,  W.  Curtis  Hayward, 
T.  Gambler  Parry,  Esqrs.,  and  by  the 
Revs.  Messrs.  Coghlan  and  Emeris.  We 
have,  however,  no  room  for  even  an  ab« 
straot  of  any  of  the  speeches. 


Notices. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


nt\  Notes  of  Books  and  Questions   and  Answers  are  unavoidably  postponed  by 
press  of  Advertisements. 

"J.  E.  W."  is  declined  with  thanks  ;  the  subject  had  better  be  left  to  "J.  a  G.** 
and  "M.  E.  C."— "  F.  A.  P."  and  others  in  our  next. 

Mr.  McLeod's  Lecture  in-  our  next. 

Papers  not  reaching  us  by  the  20th  are  generaUy  too  late. 
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^  L  Bead  the  sabjoined  doctiinenta,  observing  oarefdlly  the  difficulties 
referred  to  in  the  despatch,  and  the  justification  which  they  were  con- 
sidered to  afford  for  the  coarse  pursued  hj  the  Governor  of  the  Colon j. 

2.  Give  a  ghorC  analysis  of  the  Colonial  Act. 

3.  Write  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
approving  or  disapproving  of  the  course  pursued.  In  either  case  give 
your  reasons  at  length. 

**  ExTBACT  of  a  Despatch  from  the  lieut-Govemor  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria  to  Sir  John  S.  Pakikgton,  dated  Melbourne,  December  2, 
1852. 

The  enclosed  Act  to  facilitate  the  apprehension  of  offenders  is  so  novel 
in  its  character^  and  so  stringent  in  its  provisions,  as  to  demand  some 
preliminary  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
introduced. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  will  have  been  fully  made  aware,  through 
one  channel  or  another,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Victoria  has  affected  the  population  of  the  neighbouring  coloniea  It 
must  be  evident  that  the  transported  convict  has  fully  felt  this  influence; 
and  it  is  undeniable  that,  from  the  outset,  not  all  the  vigilance  exercised 
by  the  authorities  availed  to  prevent  a  very  considerable  influx  of  all 
classes  into  this  colony. 

Having  once  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  in  Van  Diemen's 
Liand,  our  own  laws  and  regulations  opposed  no  sufficient  obstacle  to 
their  introduction  ;  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  numbers  of  persons  under 
sentence  of  transportation  were  intermingled  with  the  cix>wd8  in  the 
towns,  and  thronging  to  the  gold  fielda  Many  of  the  class  of  ticket -of-* 
leave  holders  are  known  to  have  come  to  the  colony,  to  have  amassed 
-wealth,  and  returned  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But  numbers  of  other 
classes  who  thus  effected  their  escape,  suddenly  released  from  the 
coercive  disci[dine  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  in  full  liberty 
under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  their  views,  engaged  at  once  in 
the  perpetration  of  the  most  daring  outrages. 

The  certainty  that  such  was  actually  t^e  case,  and  the  feeling  that, 
beyond  the  damage  and  injury  residting  to  individuals  and  to  the 
community,  the  population  of  the  colony  became  open  to  an  imputation 
oi  a  degree  of  lawlessness  and  criminality  with  which  it  was  not  fldrly 
chargeable,  justly  roused  the  public  indignation.  It  not  only  strength- 
ened the  hands  and  the  cause  of  that  section  of  the  community  which 
had  long  come  prominently  forward  to  advocate  the  cessation  of  trans- 
portation upon  the  broad  grounds  of  its  inexpediency  and  of  the  injury 
which,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  system  must  entail  upon 
these  colonies,  but  it  made  every  individual  in  the  community  alive  to 
the  evils  which  that  system  might  involve  and  bring  to  his  own  dow. 

A  bill,  seeking  in  sotne  degree  to  cope  with  this  difficulty,  and  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made  by  me  in  my  opening  address  to  the 
Council,  WBS  in  course  of  preparation,  and  was  about  to  be  introduced, 
when  the  intentions  of  the  Government  were  anticipated  by  an  elective 
member  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in  a  ^'Bill  £qr  the  apprehension  of 
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offenders  iUegallj  at  large,  and  their  ready  transmisdon  to  the  countries 
from  which  tiiej  escaped."  The  zeal  and  haste  of  the  framers  of  this 
bill  had  indaced  them  to  overlook  many  salient  principles  of  oonstita- 
tional  liberty ;  but  as  the  evils  sought  to  be  redr^sed  were  of  no 
ordinary  magmtude,  ecwipromising  to  an  alarming  extent  the  mainte- 
nance of  puUic  order  and  the  security  of  property,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  threatened  to  necessitate  an  expenditure  for  police  protection,  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  tantamount  to  one  third  of  the 
whole  revenue  as  then  collected,  it  was  considered  highly  desirable  on 
the  part  of  the  (Government  to  show  every  disposition  to  co-operate 
heartily  with  the  colonists  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  performed  its  duty 
in  seeking  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  proposed  enactments,  and  in 
giving  a  more  constitutional  impress  to  the  measure  thus  introduced, 
and  received  with  a  degree  of  popular  enthusiasm.  The  result  is  the 
bill  which  I  now  submit  for  consideration,  but  to  which  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty,  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  yield  the 
royal  assent.  It  has  been  called  for  by  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the 
period,  and  therefore  limited  in  its  duration  to  two  years.  It  professes 
to  deal  with  a  class,  and  with  that  class  only,  which  has  not  already 
violated  positive  enactments,  but  abused  the  indulgence  extended  to 
them. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  with  which  this  Act  seeks  to 
grapple  ;  and  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  criminal  returns  which 
I  ikve  appended,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  amount 
of  crime  is  influenced  by  the  introduction  of  those  illegally  at  large  into 
this  commnnity,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  fbid  themselves 
placeijL 

The  clauses  subddiaiy  to  the  chief  object,  although  objectionable  as 
tending  to  fetter  inter-colonial  trade  and  trench  on  private  rights,  were 
necessarily  introduced  to  render  the  Act  operative. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  on  various  occasions  of  local  or 
agrarian  disturbance.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been  compelled 
to  pass  measures  more  penal  than  the  present,  extending  even  to  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  the  statute  book 
of  New  South  Wales  still  contains  several  Acts  as  coercive  in  many  of 
their  provisions. 

Persons  to  whom  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant 
a  remission  of  sentence  have  been  protected,  and  the  royal  prerogative 
of  mercy  has  been  saved. 

The  sun*ounding  circumstances  and  unparalleled  features  of  the  case 
being  considered,  and  the  main  :object  of  the  Act  kept  steadily  in  view, 
it  will,  I  trust,  be  considered  tlmt  the  ineasure  is  not  more  rigorous  than 
was  imperatively  demanded. 

I  am  enabled  to  state  that,  since  the  Aot  came  into  force,  the  mere 
&ct  of  its  existence  has  been  undeniably  £ftvourab]e  to  the  state  of  the 
ccHony.  It  is  seen  not  only  to  deter  many  from  running  the  hazard  of 
an  infringement  of  its  provisions^  but,  taken  into  connection  with  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Lieut.-Govemor,  Sir  William  Denison,  in 
stationing  in  Victoria  certain  active  agents  for  the  detection  and 
apprehension  of  offenders  transported  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  and 
illegally  at  large,  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  worst  diaracters  out  of  the  colony. 
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Enclosure  in  the  preceding  DespcUch. 

NaXHL 

An  Act  to  facilitate  the  apprehension  and  preyent  the  Introduotioii  into 
the  Colony  of  Victoria  of  Offendm  illegally  at  kige. 

[The  whole  Act  follows,  of  which '  one  section  will  suffice  as  an 
example.     It  contains  sixteen  sections.] 

1.  Any  master-mariner  or  other  person  owning^  commanding,  navi- 
gating, or  sailing  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  for  the  trip  or  voyage,  when 
any  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  shall  bring  to  any  port  or  other  place  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria  any  runaway  convict,  or  any  convicfc  coming 
under  cover  of  any  conditional  pardon,  ticket  of  leave,  or  indulgence  of 
any  kind,  other  than  a  fi-ee  pardon  or  remission  of  his  or  her  sei^tence 
by  Her  Majesty,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  two  justices 
€^  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  within  the  said  colony,  or  apy  portion 
thereof  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds,  or  to  imprisonment  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  to  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  justices. 


[C]  LATIN  TRANSLATIONS. 

**  Cum  jam  humanse  opes  egestse  a  Veils  essent^  amoliri  tum  DeAm 
dona  ipsosque  Deos,  sed  colentium  magis,  quam  rapientium,  modo, 
coepere ;"  &c.,  [ending  with] — "  Quod  decern  ©states  hyemesque  con- 
tinuas  circumsessa,  cum  plus  aJiquanto  cladium  intulisset,  quam  accepisset, 
postremo,  jam  £ftto  tum  denique  urgente,  operibus  tamen,  non  vi,  expug- 
nata  est." 

Virgil. 

''  Hie  Ammone  satus,  rapta  Qaramantide  Kymph4»  ^ 

[Ending  with] — 

Quippe  tuis  ferimus,  famamque  fovemus  inanem.* 

TcLcibu8» 
:  ^^  Vespasianus .  acer   militisa,  anteire  agmen,"   Aa,  [ending''with] — 
."  Xribuni  centurionesque  et  vulgus  militum  industria  licentiay  per  virtutes 
per  voluptates,  ut  cuique  ingenium,  adsciscebantur." 

Horace. 

"  Divis  orte  bonis,  optime  Homulse 

Gustos  gentis,  abes  jam  nimium  diu  :  &o.  ' '  "       ^ 

[Ending  with] — 

"  Sicci  mane  die  :  dicimus  uvidi. 
Cum  sol  oceano  subest" 


,  HISTORY. 

1.  When,    and  how,   was  Christianity  first  introduced   and*  finally 

phmted  in  England  ?  \ 

2.  Mention  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  ikiward^I^   ■  i 
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3.  Under  wLom  were  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  united  ? 
4.*  When  did  the  English  power  in  France  come  to  an  end  ? 

5.  When,  and  how,  did  Great  Britain  become  possessed  of  India  and 

Canada  ? 

6.  Kame  four  celebrated  Englitdi  admirals,  with  the  sovereigns  under 

whom  they  lived. 

7.  What  is  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1 

8.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  following  great  men  : — 

The  Black  Prince,  Marlborough,  Lord  Chatham. 

9.  Name  the  great  civil  wars  which  have  taken  place  in  England,  and 

the  causes  of  any  one  of  them. 
10.  vName  the  principal  battles  in  the  Peninsula^  with  the  years  in 
which  they  were  fought. 

12«fe  July,  1855. 


[A.] 


ARITHMETIC  (Elementary). 


1.  Add  together — 

3  5  8  4  2  9  18 
74933426 
29497588 
46375957 
2  7  13  9  6  0  9 
85742978 


a  iVom  4  3  11260073 
Take       4  3  17  16  2  8  5 


2.  Add— 

£.                  8. 

d. 

7  6  2       13 

7| 

2  8  3      J7 

6  16      19 

6f 

7  3  5        8 

4 

3  9  9        7 

IH 

9  3  7       15 

lOi 

£. 

a. 

d. 

From 

2 

19  0  6  1 

10 

6i 

Take 

6  9  3  6  2 

13 

6| 

5.  Multiply  865317997  by  8. 

6.  Multiply  437962093  by  793. 

7.  Multiply  X56289.  13a  7fc?.  by  9. 
a  Multiply  £4751.  17«.  ^d.  by  34. 
&.:  Multiply  £1647.  8*.  2^.  by  635. 

10.  Divide  106397320524  by  12. 

11.  Divide  8740434091488  by  876. 

12.  Divide  £75919.  lift  7d  by  7. 

13.  Divide  £611360.  5ft  M.  by  623. 

14.  Write  in  figures  (1)  ninety  thousand  and  forty,  (2)  three  hundred 

and  four  million  forty  thousand  and  four. 

15.  There  are  two  mountains  such  that  if  126  feet  are  added  to  four 

times  the  height  of  the  lower  one,  the  sum  is  half  the  difference 
between  the  heights  ;  given  that  the  lower  one  is  441  feet  high, 
find  the  height  of  the  other. 

16.  What  i»  the  length  of  the  longest  day  at  a  place  where  the  sun  rises 

on  that  day  at  3L  49m.  M  s.  ? 

17.  How  many  entire  days  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  Great 

Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  ? 
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[B.4.] 

ABITHMETIC. 
BEDUCnOK. 

1.  Reduce  375  cwt&^  2  qre.,  1  st.,  13  lb.  to  ounces. 

2.  Eeduce  36  miles,  3  furlongs,  36  poles,  5  yards  to  feet. 

3.  How  often  will  a  wheel  3^  yards  in  circumference  turn  between 

London  and  Tork,  the  distance  being  198  miles) 

4.  How  many  pounds  of  dlyer  are  there  in  270  spoons,  each  of  which 

weighs  1  oz.,  13  dwts.,  8  gr&  9 

5.  How  many  seconds  are  there  in  35  d.,  8  h.,  48  m.,  29  s.  9 

6.  How  many-square  yards,  feet,  and  inches,  are  there  in  the  top  of  a 

table,  the  sides  of  which  are  21  ft.  7^  in.  and  19  ft.  5  in.  9 

7.  How  many  solid  yards,  feet,  and  inches,  are  there  in  175,983  solid 

inches  9 

FBOPOBTIOK. 

8.  If  £59.  lOs,  will  buy  25  cwts.  2  qrs.  of  sugai*,  what  quantity  will 

£6.  14«.  2dr.  bny9 

9.  If  the  penny  loaf  weighs  5  ounces  when  wheat  is  at  628,  the  quarter, 

what  ought  it  to  weigh  when  wheat  is  64«.  the  quarter  9 

10.  If,  by  paying  down  £70.   17«.  6rf.  a  person  becomes  entitled  to 

£2.   98,  id,  a  year,  what  income   should  he  gain  by  paying 
£2,151.  11 8,  Sd,  in  the  same  way  9 

11.  If  a  tax  on  an  income  of  £1,132  amount  to  £125.  1$,  B^d,,  what  is 

tiiat  in  the  pound  9 

12.  If  the  carriage  of  107  cwt.  lOlba  cost  £37.  28.  7^^,  what  would 

the  carriage  of  a  ton  cost  9 

13.  K  24  men,  working  8  hours  a  day,  can  build  a  house  in  70  days,  in 

how  many  days  might  it  be  built  by  42  men  working  10  hours 
a  day  9 

PRACTICE. 

14.  Find  the  value  of  373  at  £2.  16a  lO^d. 

15.  What  is  the  rent  of  67  acres  of  land  for  2  years,  9  months,  11  days, 

the  yearly  rent  of  an  acre  being  £2.  5s,  9 

16.  Find  the  value  of  9  tons,  4  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  21  lbs.,  at  £14.  15a  9d,  per 

ton. 

17.  Find  the  price  of  217^  yards  of  lace  at  £2.  17a  7id  per  yard. 

18.  What  is  the  price  of  329  yds.,  3  qrs.  2  nls.  at  5a  2^c?.  per  quarter  9 

19.  What  is  the  dividend  on  £2,734.  16a  Sd.  at  9a  4:^d  in  the  pound  9 

INTEBEST. 

20.  Find  the  interest  on  £1,257.  15a  for  5|  years  at  4  per  cent,  per 

annum. 

21.  Find  the  interest  on  £194,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  3rd 

of  March  to  the  18th  of  December  following. 
^2,  At  what  rate  per  cent.,  simple  interest,  will  £951.  7a  6d.  amount  to 
£1,141.  13a  in  five  years  9 

23.  Find  the  discount  on  £594.  14^.  9d.,  due  8  months  hence,  at  5f  per 

cent,  simple  interest  9 

24.  When  the  Three  per  Cents,  are  at  £85.  17a  6d,,  what  is  the  rate  of 

interest  9 

25.  Find  the  amount  of  £225  for  3  years,  at  £4^  per  cent,  compound 

interest. 
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26.  Add  together  f,  f,  -j^,  and  -^  of  7f,  and  subtract  the  result  from 

27.  Multiply  |  of  ^  of  15  by  |f  of  12f 

28.  What  number,  multiplied  by  f  will  give  15 f  as  the  product  1 

29.  If  |-  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  cost  54«.,  what  will  be  the  price  of  -J  of  a 

bushel  ? 

30.  What  fraction  of  half-a-crown  is  fths  of  6«.  8d  ? 

31.  Add  together  3f  pounds,  9f  shillings,  and  2|^  pence? 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

32.  Add  together  -130055,  900, 571, 13-34  and  -00000397,  and  subtract 

the  result  from  13149. 

33.  Multiply  95-376  by  0283. 

34.  Divide  16  by  -2,  and  the  result  by  -0002. 

oi.    T.  241  ^    .     , 

35.  Express  tttth'  as  a  decimal 

15424 

36.  Eeduce  88.  ll^(f.  to  the  decimal  of  a  guinea. 

37.  Add  together  -3211  of  a  guinea,  fths  of  a  crown,  and  -6925  of  a 

shilling,  expressing  the  result  as  a  decimal  of  a  pound. 


LOCAL  WOKDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — In  furtherance  of  the  design  already  ably  recommended  in  your 
Journal,  I  send  a  few  local  words  in  use  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

Crudle  {croodle),  to  grumble. 

Dwrmner,  to  pore  over  books,  tasks^  kc 

Gruff,  to  growl  or  snarl. 

Hacker,  to  hesitate. 

Lewdlin,  silly,  imbecile. 

Picksomef  dainty,  nice. 

Scroop,  to  creak. 

Spat,  to  slap,  to  smack. 

Spuddy,  thickset,  stumpy. 

Wiver,  to  flicker. 
One  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  if  glossaries  of  local  patots  wete 
more  generally  compiled,  and  if  those  that  do  now  exist  were  more  care- 
fully used  by  our  writers  on  the  English  language,  some  very  curious 
results  would  be  obtained,  as  well  as  a  great  accession  made  to  our 
ethnographical  knowledge  of  the  English  counties.  In  Yorkshire,  for 
instance,  how  large  a  vocabulary  might  be  collected  of  words,  either 
quite  peculiar  to  certain  parts,  or  at  least  obsolete  elsewhere.  In  the 
district  of  Craven  the  language  of  the  common  people  is  quite  remark- 
able for  its  diversity  from  the  ordinary  English  dialect ;  in  Lancashire 
and  Cumberland  there  are  hardly  less  striking  peculiarities  ;  and  from 
Cornwall  it  is  probable  that  many  Celtic  or  British  words  might  still  be 
recovered.  I  remember  hearing  a  country  lass  from  Lincolnshire  call 
backbiting  by  the  happy  compound,  tongue-hanging ;  and  the  isame 
unsophisticated  maiden  described  a  close  atmosphere  as  mulfery, — 
I  am.  Sir,  your  Well-wisher  and  Subscriber,  F.  A.  P. 
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Part  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  United  Association  of  School- 
loasters  at  the  Second  Anniversary  Meeting.  By  Walter  McLeod, 
Esq.,  r.R.G.S.,  Head  Master  of  the  Model  School,  and  Master  of 
Method,  in  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

EBBOBS  IN  READIKO. 

!E2rrors  in  reading  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  (1)  Errors  in 
E&unciation,  (2)  Errors  in  Pronunciation,  (3)  Errors  in  Accent,  (4)  Errors 
in  Emphasis. 

EinmciaHon. 

The  errors  in  enunciation  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  feebleness, 
amission  of  letters,  and  obscu/reness  qfscnmd. 

1.  Feebleness, — The  air  is  too  often  expelled  from  the  lungs  without 
any  energy.  Feebleness  marks  the  sounds  that  are  made.  To  remedy 
this,  let  the  tongite,  teeth,  and  lips  be  used  forcibly. 

2.  Omission  of  Letters. — ^The  omission  of  letters  or  sounds  is  a  common 
error  ;  it  arises  from  hturry  and  feebleness.  It  is  common  to  omit  the 
d  in  the  word  and,  and  e  in  the  word  several, 

3.  Obscu/reness  of  Sound. — ^The  sounds  of  the  voice  are,  in  many  cases, 
very  obscure.  One  sound  is  run  into  another,  or,  what  is  fisur  worse,  a 
sound  is  uttered  which  is  unknown  to  our  language ;  all  this  arises  from 
carelessness,  Imrry,  and  feebleness  in  the  use  of  the  several  organs  of 
Bpeech.  As  examples  of  obscure  enunciation,  e  is  changed  into  u,  as 
moufvunt ;  a  into  i,  as  defending.  To  remedy  the  evils  referred  to,  the 
children  should  be  carefully  practised  in  exercises  which  promotes 
the  deliberate  and  foroible  use  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

Pronunciation. 

Pronunciation  is  the  art  of  gidng  the  true  sound  of  letters  in  words, 
and  the  true  accent  and  quantity  of  syllables.  It  includes  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  most  of  the  points  already  noticed. 

1.  Pronunciation  attends  to  the  exact  sound  of  letters  in  words. 
Letters,  as  they  appear  in  words,  undergo  some  changes.  They  have 
dififeront  sounds;  a,  for  instance,  has  four  sounds^  as,  in  faie,  hat, 
father,  law, 

2.  Pronunciation  attends  to  accent.  Accent,  or  stress  of  voice,  may 
be  placed  on  any  syllable  ;  it  should  be  on  the  right  one ;  as,  perfume, 
scent ;  perflme,  to  scent. 

3.  Pronunciation  attends  to  the  quantity  of  vowels  and  syllables. 
This  is  a  nice  point,  and  adds  much  beauty  to  speech  ;  thus,  if  we  say 
lunacy  for  lunacy,  we  make  a  mistake  regarding  the  particular  sound  of 
the  letter  a.     This,  then,  is  an  error  in  pronunciation. 

Errors  in  Enwnciation  and  Pronandation, 

The  following  are  the  most  common  errors  that  occur  in  reading,  as 
regards  enunciation  and  pronunciation. 

1.  When  pronouncing  the  word  and,  there  is  a  tendency  to  cut  off 
the  d,  or  to  omit  the  initial  letter  a.     These  mistakes  happen,  for  the 
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most  part,  when  the  conj  unction  amd  comes  immediately  before  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel ;  thus,  he  and  I  went,  would  be  pronounced, 
he  on  I  went ;  ham  and  eggs,  ham  an  eggs,  <&c. 

2.  The  words  <^  ^  are  also  shortened  so  as  to  become  merely  tht^  or 
ik  ;  thus,  the  beak  of  the  eagle  would  be  made  to  assume  a  variety  of 
forms  ;  asf,  the  beak  of  th'  eagle  ;  the  beak  o'  th*  eagle  ;  the  dog  and  the 
horse=the  dog  'n  th'(»:se. 

3.  The  word  to  is  often  contracted  to  the  letter  t ;  he  becomes  h ; 
asf,  my  duty  ^wwrda  Crod  is  to  believe  in  Him. 

4.  Small  words,  too,  are  frequently  omitted  altogether ;  at  other 
times,  different  words  are  substituted  for  those  in  the  sentence,  asf,  no 
for  on  ;  nor  for  for  ;  of  for  if;  in  for  on  ;  and  vice  verad.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  with  respect  to  these  small  words,  as  the  sense 
of  a  whole  passage,  or  the  point  of  an  entire  argument,  frequently 
depends  on  such  simple  monosyllables. 

5.  In  some  cases  the  letters  are  misplaced,  and  quite  a  new  word  is 
formed,  which  often  has  no  meaning  whatever.  This  is  a  curious 
mistake,  and  arises  from  a  want  of  connection  between  the  perception 
of  form  and  the  sound  of  words ;  thusf,  scold  becomes  sclod ;  form 
becomes yrom  ;  calms  becomes  clajns,  <kc     Thus — 

With  easy  course 
The  vessels  glide  ;  unless  their  speed  be  stopped 
By  dead  calms  (clams). 

Errors  of  the  above  description  may  be  remedied  by  practice  in 
analyzing  words  into  their  component  sounds.  Instead  of  requesting 
the  children  to  spell  the  word  that  has  been  incorrectly  pronounced,  let 
it  be  analyzed  into  its  separate  sounds  :  thus,  scold,  s-c-old=scold  ;  f-orm 
=form  ;  c-alms=calms.  By  dissecting  words  in  this  manner,  their  true 
pronunciation  will  easily  be  obtained. 

6.  Errors  frequently  occur  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  e  and  o, 
when  these  vowels  are  found  in  syllables  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
In  such  cases  they  are  either  omitted  altogether,  or  their  true  sound  is 
lost,  through  careless  articulation  and  enunciation.  Their  correct  sounds 
are  heard  in  re-vere,  pro-vide;  but  we  have  such  pronunciations  tta, 
UhM,  VfoTSy  cummit,  oullect,  for  he-hold,  he-forSy  com^mU,  col-lect,  <fec. 

7.  The  letter  a,  when  compounded  with  wordet,  is  often,  and  erro- 
neously, made  long.  Such  mistakes  occur  in  the  words,  Orhoutf  a^aid^ 
Orwayy  &c.  If  we  give  to  these  words  the  long^  instead  of  the  obscure 
sound  of  a,  we  accent  both  syllables,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  English  language ;  for  words  that  are  dissyllables  admit  of 
only  one  accent.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  word  a-men, 
which  is  accented  both  on  the  first  and  second  syllable. 

8.  The  vowels,  a,  e,  o,  u,  are  incorrectly  pronounced  or  obscured,  or 
omitted,  especially'  when  they  occur  as  middle  syllables  of  a  word. 
Although  vowels  in  such  a  position  ought  never  to  be  rendered  promi- 
nent, they  should  always  be  clearly  and  distinctly  articulated.     Thus  : — 

(1.)  E  and  o  are  omitted  in  the  following  words  : — ev^ry  for  every ; 

tottering  for  toUervng  ;  his^ry  for  Mstory^  ko, 
(2.)   U  is  omitted  in  the  following  words  : — a/rtic^laie  for  wrticulaie  ; 

regular  for  regulaar  ;  population  for  populaHon ;  sin^^lar  for 
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(3.)  6  and  u  are  changed  or  obecured  in  such  worda  as, — typperaUe 

for  opposite  ;  dtquenee  for  eloquence  ;  ummman  for  woman  ; 

piit  for  put ;  purUsh  for  pUmah,     I  is  sounded  like  d;  asf, 

PeUate  for  PiUOe. 
(4.)  Oo,  having  the  second  sound  of  o,  as  in  moon,  is  sounded  as 

u  in  bud ;  thus,  good  becomes  gud ;  stood,  stud;  livelihood^ 

livdihud.     Again,  where  oo  should  hare  the  sound  of  o  in 

Tnoon,  it  is  sounded  as  o  in  more ;  thus,  we  have  pore  for 

poor  ;  mere  for  wioor,  &c. 
(5.)  Ea,  which  has  the  long  sound  of  a,  is  pronounced  like  a  in 

pa/re  ;  sj^fare  for  feofr;  hare  for  hecMr;  apparcmce  for  appear- 

anoe,  &c 
(6.)  Au,    which  has  the  sound   of  oto    in  law,    is    pronounced 

like  0  ;  as,  Sol  for  /Sau/  /  becose  for  (eootu^e,  &c 
(7.)  The  diphthong  oi  is  sounded  like  • ;  as,  pint  for  poirU  ;  jitU 

for  joint, 
(8.)  The  diphthong  ei  is  sounded  like  a;  as,  desave  for  deoeive; 

belave  for  6e^»0ve. 
(9.)  The  diphthong  010  is  sounded  like  u  in  rude;  as,  f^ucKs  for 

(10.)  The  diphthong  oe,  having  the  sound  of  14^  is  sounded  like  00  ; 

as  dooz  for  cloes. 
(11.)  The  diphthong  ou  is  sounded  like  ow  in  now;  asf,  growpt  for 

9.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  mistakes  also  frequently  occur  in  pro- 
nunciation ;  thus,  un  is  changed  into  on;  tta,  ondean  for  unclean ; 
orUeavened  for  unleavened;  onto  for  unto, 

10.  The  syllable  su  is  changed  into  aAu;  as  shupreme  for  supreme; 
shuicide  for  tfMicuie. 

1 1.  In  terminations  we  have  the  following  :•— o^  oA,  aw,  as  terminations^ 
having  the  sound  of  ah  and  oto,  and  the  vowel  o,  are  all  pronounced 
as  if  they  had  the  letter  r  affixed  to  them  ;  thus,  idea  is  called  idear  ;  law, 
lawr;  Noah,  Noahr;  tobaceo,  tcbacker;  and  we  have  drawring  for  drawing. 

12.  The  termination  ing  is  sometimes  sounded  like  in,  and  sometimes 
as  ink:  thus,  nothing  is  called  nothin,  or  nothmk ;  having  is  called 
Aovm  ;  samn^s  hank,  somrHs  hank, 

13.  En,  a/in,  and  ei^,  are  changed  into  ing  ;  as,  garding  for  garden  j 
founting  {or /ountain  ;  sovering  for  sovereign, 

14.  The  syllable  twre  is  sounded  as  tshwr  ;  thus^  we  have  naUihwr  for 
'ui^re  ;  feaishwr  iovfeatv/re,  ko, 

15.  The  syllable  ous  is  sounded  like  chus,  or  yz^y  as,  covekihus  or 
covetyus  for  oove^cn^^  y  ^emenJyz^  for  ^remancKou^,  ifec. 

16.  The  letters ^9  are  sounded  as  if  written  ves  ;  sa,  scarves  for  scarfs; 
wharves  for  wha/ffs,  <&c. 

17.  The  letters  ols  are  sounded  like  els  ;  as  idels  for  ufotf. 

^  18.  The  letters  ews  are  sounded  as  ooze;  as,  9ioo«0  for  news, 

19.  The  termination  th  is  changed  into  <,  and  the  terminal  letter  t 
becomes  th  ;  thus,  we  h^ye J^  for fijth  ;  sixt  for  sixth ;  heighthiot  Iteight ; 
and  ndting  for  nothing, 

20.  Many  words  are  left  unaspirated ;  as,  edge  for  hedge ;  ouseolder 
for  househdder  ;  and  other  words  are  aspirated  which  ought  not  to  be ; 
as,  hanimal  for  animal ;  11  alps  for  Alps  ;  ha^cept  for  a>cc^t. 

Q 
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21.  V  is  changed  into  w,  and  w  into  v ;  as, 

Veal,  wine,  and  vinegar,  are  very  good  victuals  I  vow= 
TTeal,  vine,  and  tdnegar,  are  tvery  good  tirictuals  I  wow, 
I  idll  call  on  you  ven  I  go  through  the  idllage.* 

22.  We  hear,  too,  such  pronunciations  as  the  following  : — mawacreed 

ado 

for  moMocred;  exaggercUef  for  exaggerate  ;  mou/rUamioua  for  motmUmiotM  ; 
and  many  others. 

Errors  in  Accefrd, 

1.  The  errors  in  accent  consist  in  transferring  the  accent  to  syllables 
which  custom  neither  warrants  nor  authorizes.  Thus  dissyllables 
accented  on  the  second  syllable  have  the  accent  transferred  to  the  first ; 
as,  d^txtil  for  detail' ;  detain  for  detam'. 

2.  Polysyllables  are  erroneously  accented  on  the  second  or  third 
syllable  instead  of  the  first  j  as,  c<mh'a'ry  for  oon'tran^ ;  interesting  for 
vn'teresting ;  limatfic  for  lu'natic ;  chastise'ment  for  chas'tisement  ; 
prophecy^  iov proph'ecy  ;  rrumUain'amceX  for  main'tenaau^e, 

3.  Polysyllables  are  also  erroneously  accented  by  putting  the  stress  on 
the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  second  ;  as,  comfmmdable  for  oomvMfnd^- 
akiU  ;  prefcedency  for  preced'ency  ;  con'denaaie  for  conden'aaie. 

4.  We  have  errors  of  quantity  and  accent  when  we  say  ora'tor  for 
creator;  prd'gress  for  progfress ;  pro'duce  for  produce;  testimony  for 
testimon'i/^ 

5.  We  have  errors  in  the  accentuation  of  words  immediately  derived 
fi^m  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  as,  apostroplie  for  aposftrophe' ;  anemone  for 
anemfony;  extempore  for  eoctem'poref  ;  aaUipodes  for  amJtiplodesl. 

Mistakes  in  Emphasis. 

1.  Children  are  very  apt  to  make  the  little  words  in  a  sentence  em- 
phatic ;  such  as  the,  my,  to,  a,  <fec.  It  will  be  found,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  prepositions  and  pronouns.  Thus,  they 
would  say — 

Load  the  tall  bark,  and  launch  inJto  the  main  ; 

making  the  a/rtides  and  the  preposition  the  most  emphatic  words  in  the 
sentence.     This  is  a  habit  that  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

2.  T?ie,  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  should  have  the  long 
sound ;  but  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant  it  should  have  the 
obscure  sound,  as  in  the  second  letter  of  the  word  bet, 

3.  My  should  always  be  pronounced  with  the  short  sound  of  i,  unless 
in  emphatic  expressions  or  in  solemn  style ;  and,  in  the  latter,  only  in 
phrases  directly  associated  with  solemnity.  Familiar  phrases,  even  in 
serious  and  solemn  style,  should  retain  the  short  sound,  thus : — ^Mj^ 
hand,  my  heart,  m^  mouth  ;  so  also  in  phrases  of  address,  as,  Mj^  friends, 
m^  countrymen.     Alas  !  mf  noble  boy  !  that  thou  shouldst  die  ! 

4.  The  article  a  is  often  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  a  in  hate, 
instead  of  a  in  ^  y  thus — 

And  in  a  storm  of  fury  shakes  the  ground. — For 
And  in  &  storm  of  fury  shakes  the  ground. 

*  These  are  used  chiefly  by  the  tmeduccUed. 
t  With  both  g'a  hoard.  %  Alfio  an  error  in  pronnnciation. 
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Errors  of  this  description  should  be  avoided,  as  rendering  pronunciation 
formal,  precise,  and  mechanical 

5.  ''  How  often  do  we  hear,  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  ns.'  Now,  if  two 
books  lie  one  on  the  other,  and  I  send  a  person  for  the  uppermost,  I  Bay, 
'  the  book  which  is  upon  the  other  ; '  I  mark  the  word  upon^  to  impress 
the  contrast  between  *  upper '  and  '  under.'  Is  that  what  we  mean  in 
'  Have  mercy  upon  us  ? '  If  not,  the  emphasiB  is  absurd,  and  suggests 
a  false  meaning,  or  hides  a  true  one."  And  again,  **  Follow  almost  any 
reader  through  our  prayers,  underline  the  words  on  which  he  lays  the 
emphasis,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  should  find  the  marks  chiefly 
UDder  prepositions  and  monosyllables,  or  even  syllables  near  the  end  g£ 
a  sentence,  or  its  members,  to  the  utter  confounding  of  all  sense  and 
meaning."* 

The  chief  reason  of  mistakes  with  respect  to  emphasis  seems  to  be, 
that  children  are  taught  to  read  sentences  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  lay  the  emphasis  right  without  perfectly 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  what  one  reads,  they  get  a  habit  of 
reading  in  a  monotone,  or,  if  they  attempt  to  distinguish  one  word  from 
the  rest,  as  the  emphasis  falls  at  random,  the  sense  is  usually  perverted, 
or  changed  into  nonsense.  The  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  put  no  book 
into  their  hands  which  is  not  suited  to  their  capacities,  and  to  take  care 
that  they  never  read  anything  of  which  they  do  not  fully  comprehend 
the  meaning. 


1.  When  teaching  the  younger  children  to  read,  let  them  read  firH 
each  word  in  rotation,  as  it  occurs  in  the  book ;  then  to  a  stop,  whether 
comma  or  semicolon  ;  and  lastly  to  a  full  stop. 

The  teacher  should  first  read  the  word  or  sentence,  and  then  require 
the  children  to  repeat  it  after  him,  sometimes  an  individual  boy,  at  other 
times  the  whole  class.  This  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  obtaining 
a  correct  pronunciation. 

2.  A  child  should  not  be  required  to  spell  and  respell  a  word  in  order 
to  obtain  its  true  pronunciation  ;  for,  in  almost  every  case,  the  spelling 
of  a  word  is  no  index  whatever  to  its  pronunciation.  Let  the  teacher 
pronounce  the  word  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  afterwards,  the  child  or 
class.  The  spelling  may  come  as  an  exercise  after  the  pronunciation  has 
been  acquired. 

3.  When  a  child  reads  too  fast,  he  should  be  required  to  pause  after 
every  word,  until  the  evil  is  remedied,  thus  : — ^The — eye — ^is — the — 
organ — of — sight ; — the — ear — of — hearing,  <kc.  Unless  they  be  taught 
to  read  slowly,  and  to  distinctly  enunciate  every  word,  they  would  read 
the  above  in  this  manner  : — Thy  is  th'organ  of  sight,  thear  of  earing. 

4.  When  a  sentence  is  read  badly,  the  teacher  should  show  how  it 
ought  to  be  read,  both  as  regards  enunciation,  accent,  emphasis,  and 
pronunciation  ;  and  then  the  child  should  be  required  to  read  it  until  he 
is  able  to  do  so  correctly. 

5.  Mistakes  should  never  pass  unnoticed  ;  where  this  is  not  attended 
to,  a  two-fold  evil  is  the  result — ^the  child  is  not  taught  what  is  right, 
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and  he  is  allowed  to  form  habits  of  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  which,  at 
a  later  period  of  his  school  life,  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate.  Besides,  the 
others  in  the  class  will  also  be  liable  to  make  the  same  mistakes,  when 
such  words  occur  in  the  sentences  which  they  are  called  upon  to  read. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  one  word  is  not  rtm  into  another;  that  the 
words,  tJte,  q/,  to,  my,  <&c.,  are  not  left  out,  nor  have  other  words  substi- 
tuted for  them  j  but  that  each  word  is  distinctly  and  clearly  enunciated. 
The  above  evils  arise  from  reading  quickly ;  hence  the  necessity  <^ 
reading  dowly,  and  attending  to  the  stopa 

Care,  too,  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  termination  ing,  that  the 
dipthongs  ea,  aw,  oo,  dba,  receive  their  correct  sound ;  and  that  words 
beginning  with  a  or  6  are  not  aspirated,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
aspirated  letters  are  not  dropped  where  they  ought  to  be  pronounced. 

6.  The  usual  mode  of  reading  in  rotation  should  at  times  be  dispensed 
with.  Where  this  plan  prevaik,  each  child  prepares  himself  upon  the 
verse  or  sentence  which  he  calculates  will  £Edl  to  his  turn,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  lesson  he  is  dreaming  of  something  else.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  let  the  teacher,  as  the  lesson  proceeds,  call  upon  one  here  and  there 
to  read,  beginning  at  the  word  where  the  last  stopped,  in  whatever  part 
of  a  sentence  such  word  may  be.  By  this  means,  all  will  be  kept  on  the 
alert,  as  no  one  knows  who  may  be  called  upon  to  continue  the  readingi 

7.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  that  the  child  who  has  just  read  a  verse 
or  sentence,  considers  himself  at  perfect  liberty,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
amuse  himself  as  best  he  may.  Should  such  a  disposition  manifest  itself 
the  teacher,  by  calling  on  such  a  one  to  read,  immediately  after  he  has 

finished  what  he  considered  his  lawful  shcMre,  will  show  him  that  the  eye 
of  the  master  is  continually  on  him  ;  that  there  is  no  escape  ;  that  in- 
attention and  listlessness  are  out  of  the  question.  How  often  have  we 
observed  a  boy  secretly  and  busily  counting  the  verse  that  will,  as  he 
supposes,  £a.li  to  him.  He  is  enjoying  the  secret  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  read,  with  some  credit,  verse  13,  when  lo  !  he  is  summoned  to 
read  verse  9  !  and  when  this  verse  has  been  read,  he  fancies  he  may 
give  himself  up  to  pleasant  dreams  of  his  own,  until  it  comes  to  his  turn 
again  j  his  juvenile  speculations  are,  however,  abruptly  terminated  by 
his  being  called  upon  to  continue  the  reading  of  verse  11. 

8.  It  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  make  a  child  read  two  sentences,  or 
until  he  is  told  to  stop ;  or  he  may  be  required  to  read  to  a  stop, 
whether  comma,  semicolon,  or  period. 

All  the  children  in  a  class  may  be  numbered,  and  during  a  reading- 
lesson  all  those  with  odd  numbers  may  read  first,  afterwards  those  with 
even  numbers. 

When  the  scriptures  are  read,  each  child  should  be  required,  occasion- 
ally to  read  two  verses,  or  to  a  full  stop. 

9.  Every  child  when  reading  should  stand  erect,  and  turn  his  face 
towards  his  teacher  ;  he  should  also  hold  his  book  in  his  left  hand,  and 
keep  the  book  at  such  a  distance  from  his  mouth  as  will  allow  the  free 
emission  of  sounds.  If  the  book  is  held  close  to  the  mouth  the  sounds 
are  driven  backwards,  and  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  majority  of  the 
class  can  hear  what  is  being  read. 

10.  Children  should  never  be  allowed  to  read  a  sentence  in  that  dull, 
monotonous,  hum-drum  style,  which  too  frequently  characterizes  our 
schools,  and  which  many  carry  with  them  through  life  ;  such  reading 
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wherever  heard  is  as  fittiguing  to  the  reader  as  it  is  painful  to  the  hearer, 
while  good  reading  affor&  equal  delight  to  both. 

11.  The  teacher  should,  as  an  oocasioDal  exercise,  read  each  sentence 
of  a  lesson,  giving  all  the  proper  pauses^  intonations,  inflections,  empha- 
sis, ai&d  other  variations  ;  and  then  require  the  child  or  class  to  repeat 
the  sentence,  until  it  can  be  properly  read.  This  should  be  patiently 
continued  until  good  reading  becomes  habitual.  The  proper  and  easy 
use  of  tones,  emphasis,  and  inflections,  is  partly  a  matter  of  taste  and 
partly  mechanical  The  child  must  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  tvell  by 
the  practioe  of  reading  ^oeU  ;  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

12.  But  rules  are  not  sufficient  in  teaching  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
neither  are  they  sufficient  in  teaching  reading.  The  learner  must  have 
not  only  rules  but  lessons,  instructions,  and  examples, — livi/ffig  examples, 
"line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept**  Consider  what  long  and 
diligent  practice  is  required  in  order  to  play  upon  a  musical  instrument  j 
and  shall  we  grudge  the  care  and  labour  of  acquiring  the  perfect  use  of 
that  divinely-constructed  instrument — ^the  human  voice  1 

13.  X«t  not  the  faithful  teacher  consider  any  time  or  patience  lost 
which  may  be  required  to  train  his  scholars  to  the  habit  of  reading  with 
spirit  and  force.  In  addition  to  the  important  practical  uses  of  good 
reading,  he  may  be  assured  that  the  great  ends  of  education— cultivating 
the  intellect,  and  forming  the  young  and  tender  mind  to  virtue  and 
usefulnes»--are  promoted  by  no  branch  of  knowledge  more  effectually 
than  that  of  reading.  Too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  given  to  this. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  teachers,  that  good  readers  hardly  ever 
£9kil  of  being  good  scholars  in  other  branches.  It  is  even  said,  that,  with 
a  few  rare  exceptions,  a  division  of  the  school  into  classes  according  to 
their  proficiency  in  reading,  will  commonly  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
classification  in  the  other  studies  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
good  reader  who  is  not  a  good  scholar. 


Social  Adyantaobs  of  Female  Education. — Due  cultivation  of  the 
female  mind  would  add  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  males,  and  still  more  to  that  of 
females.  Time  rolls  on,  and  when  yonth  and  beauty  vanish,  a  fine  lady  who  never 
entertained  a  thought  into  which  an  admirer  did  not  enter,  finds  in  herself  a  lament- 
able void,  occasioniDg  discontent  and  peevishDess.  But  a  woman  who  has  merit, 
improved  by  a  virtuous  and  refined  education,  retains  in  her  decline  an  influence  over 
the  men,  more  flattering  even  than  that  of  beauty  ;  she  is  the  delight  of  her  friends, 
as  formerly  of  her  admirers.  Admirable  would  be  the  efieots  of  such  refined  educa* 
tion,  contributing  no  less  to  public  good  than  to  private  happiness.  A  mnn,  who  at 
present  must  degrade  himself  into  a  fop  or  a  coxcomb  in  order  to  please  the  women, 
would  soon  discover  that  their  favour  is  not  to  be  gained  but  by  exerting  every  manly 
talent  in  public  and  in  private  life  :  the  two  sexes,  instead  of  corrupting  each  other, 
would  be  rivals  in  the  race  of  virtue :  mutual  esteem  would  be  to  each  a  school  of 
urbanity  ;  and  mutual  desire  of  pleasing  would  give  smoothness  to  their  behaviour, 
delicacy  to  their  sentiments,  and  tenderness  to  their  passions.  Married  women  in 
particular,  destined  by  nature  to  take  the  lead  in  educating  their  children,  would  no 
longer  be  the  greatest  obstruction  to  good  education  by  their  ignorance,  frivolity,  and 
diBorderly  manner  of  living. — Lord  Kaxmet, 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE. 

(Concluded.) 

THE  actual  number  of  foreign  words  in  the  language,  great  as  this  is^ 
is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  A  still  greater  evil  is  the 
national  tendency  to  adopt  others  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted,  without 
reluctance  and  apparently  without  limit,  instead  of  producing  them  by  a 
process  of  home-manufacture.  In  some  languages,  there  appears  to  be 
a  perfect  reliance  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  expression  of  new 
ideas.  Whenever,  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  or  in  the  wide  ranges  of 
human  thought,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  new  word  for 
the  expression  of  some  new  shade  of  meaning,  it  is  always  done,  in  a 
language  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration,  by  some  new  combination 
or  fredi  moulding  of  the  materials  ah-eady  existing.  Such  a  process 
begets  a  habit,  and  with  the  habit  a  facility,  in  the  formation  of 
compound  and  derivative  words,  that  in  the  end  render  a  language  in 
the  highest  degree  flexible  and  expressive.  Such  is  the  truly  infinite 
power  of  combination  in  a  language  so  formed,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  an  idea  which  the  language  does  not  furnish  within  itself 
the  means  of  completely  expressing.  But,  how  different  is  this  from  the 
condition  of  the  English.  Every  new  fashion  from  the  French  milliners, 
every  new  dish  from  the  French  cooks,  every  new  dancing-woman  from 
the  French  stage,  every  new  singer  or  fiddler  from  the  Italian  opera^ 
every  discovery  in  science,  every  invention  in  art,  even  too  often  the  arts 
and  wants  and  inventions  that  spring  up  indigenously  among  ourselves, 
have  to  be  made  known  to  the  public  under  some  foreign  term.  Such  is 
the  fiashion ;  and  fashion  in  language,  as  in  most  other  things,  is  supreme. 
The  writer  of  a  treatise  for  every-day  use,  who,  instead  of  calling  it  a 
'  Manual,'  should  call  it  a  '  Handbook,'  which  is  honest  English,  would 
be  regarded  as  an  innovator  and  a  pedant,  and  his  book  would  be  very 
quietly  consigned  to  the  "  tomb  of  the  Capulets."  Even  our  great 
lexicographer,  Noah  Webster,  with  all  his  learning  and  all  his  temerity, 
had  not  the  courage  to  call  his  *  Dictionary  *  a  '  Word-book.' 

How  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  from  those  of 
the  German.  These  two  languages,  in  the  commencement  of  the  race, 
started  even.  They  were  both  of  the  same  common  stock.  Their 
parents,  the  old  Saxon  and  the  old  German,  have  a  common  ancestor  in 
the  venerable  Gothic.  Cradled  in  the  impeuetrable  forests  of  the  elder 
Europe,  they  were  in  the  fifth  century  in  the  same  incipient  formative 
condition.  The  German,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  but  not  invaded,  was 
led,  by  circumstances,  to  draw  upon  its  own  resources  for  the  invention 
of  new  terms  to  express  the  new  ideas  which  became  evolved  in  the 
onward  progress  of  civilization.  Hence  has  resulted  a  language  capable 
of  expressing,  by  combinations  of  its  own  native  words,  every  shade  of 
meaning  required  even  by  the  teeming  brains  of  that  nation  of  students — 
a  language  uniting  infinite  diversity  of  forms  with  entire  simplicity  of 
materials.  How  different  the  English ! — a  conglomerate  of  materiab 
from  a  dozen  different  sources ;  affluent,  indeed,  almost  beyond  compari- 
son, in  its  multiplicity  of  words,  but  wanting  in  that  noble  simplicity 
and  expressiveness  which  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  different 
course  of  political  events. 

But  let  us  not  be  among  the  croakers.     Bad  as  the  case  is,  it  is  not 
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entirely  Hopeless.  The  introduoiioii  of  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as 
a  part  of  a  course  of  liberal  education,  will  help  to  check  the  Latinizing 
tendency  of  scholars  and  writers.  There  are,  moreover,  in  various 
quarters,  Efymptoms  of  a  growing  partiality  for  words  of  native  stock. 
Besides  this,  the  very  evil  complained  of  is  not  without  some  compen- 
sating advantages.  One  advantage  of  this  fJEkdlity  with  which  we  borrow 
foreign  words,  is,  that  we  have  thereby  become,  beyond  all  nations,  rich 
in  synonyms.  For  the  same  idea,  in  almost  numberless  instances,  we 
have  two,  and  sometimes  even  three  terms,  exactly  equivalent  and 
equally  legitimate.  This  is  a  decided  advantage,  saving  oftentimes  tire^ 
some  and  inelegant  repetitions.  The  writer  who  has  tired  his  readers 
with  the  term  *  native  language,'  may  take  refuge,  as  in  this  article  I 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  do,  in  the  '  mother  tongue.'  The  idea  is 
kept  up,  but  the  tautology  is  spared.  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens 
in  these  cases,  that  of  two  words  of  different  origin,  used  to  express  the 
same  general  idea,  the  one  has  acquired  by  usage  a  slight  shade  of 
meaning  different  from  the  other,  so  delicate  and  evanescent  as  scarcely 
to  be  defined,  and  yet  perceptible  to  a  cultivated  taste,  and  beautiful  in 
proportion  to  its  delicacy.  How  logically  the  same,  and  yet  how  different 
to  the  loving  heart,  are  the  words  *  maternal '  and  *  motherly.'  It  is 
his  skill  in  availing  himself  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  language,  that, 
among  other  things,  enables  our  own  Washington  Irving  to  express  with 
such  marvellous  exactness  the  endlessly-varying  shades  of  human  thought 
and  feeling ;  that  enables  him  to  pass  from  the  grave  to  the  gay,  from 
the  didactic  to  the  playful,  from  the  humorous  to  the  sublime,  with  an 
ease  that  seems  only  equalled  by  the  movements  of  the  mind  itself 

Far  be  it  from  us,  then,  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  dismiss 
with  a  rude  rebuff  these  Latin-English  intruders.  They  are  now  here. 
They  form  a  large  and  valuable  element  of  our  language.  While  we 
protest  against  and  resist  the  introduction  of  more,  and  while  we  make 
the  native  element  of  the  language  a  subject  of  cultivation  by  studying, 
carefully,  the  original  Anglo-Saxon,  let  us  give  to  the  Latin  element  such 
a  portion  of  study  as  will  enable  us  to  understand  both  its  meaning  and 
the  laws  of  its  formation. 

The  fact  that  the  words  of  Latin  origin  constitute  one-third  or  more 
of  the  words  in  the  language,  is  often  used  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
making  this  element  o/*the  language  a  distinct  subject  of  study.  The 
best  preparation  for  such  a  study  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  itself.  In 
de£Bkult  of  that,  the  next  best  preparation  is  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
languages  that  have  sprung  from  it,  t.  e.,  of  the  French,  Spanish,  or 
ItaBaOr  Fortunately,  in  this  respect,  nearly  all  educated  persons  have 
one  or  the  other  kind  of  preparation.  Some  have  both.  But  there  is 
something  wanting  besides  a  general  knowledge  of  Latin  ;  there  should 
be  specific  study  of  that  portion  of  the  Latin  which  has  crept  into  our 
language.  These  words  are  no  longer  pure  Latin  ;  in  some  instances  the 
stem  has  been  corrupted,  particularly  in  those  from  the  French  ;  in  all 
instances  the  Latin  terminations  for  numbers,  cases,  genders,  persons,  and 
tenses,  &c,,  have  been  exchanged  for  the  corresponding  Saxon  termina- 
tions. Oftentimes  a  word  has  changed  its  meaning,  as  well  as  its  form, 
in  the  transition.  A  proper  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  requires 
some  distinct  and  special  study,  though  it  need  not  be  very  great  in 
amount. 
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If  tbe  La^  eleiii«iit  of  ^0  luigua^  calls  tf3r  di^tihot  «ttMiy,  teoatne  it 
constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  language,  how  much  stronger  is  the 
reason  for  studying  that  whidi  constitutes  the  remaining  two-^hirds  f  If 
the  one^third  is  al^ady  tolerably  well  provided  for,  in  the  &ct  that  nearly 
all  educated  persons  are  acquainted  with  either  Latin  or  Fren^,  Ikyw 
inadequate  has  been  the  proTision  for  tbe  two^hirds,  when  ndt  dne 
educated  perscm  out  of  a  thousand  is  acquainted  with  the  <^igmi^  Anglo- 
Saxon?  If  the  foreign  dientent  deserves  attention  at  our  hands,  how 
much  m^e  that  whi<^  is  native  ?  If  the  study  of  the  La<an  and  French 
^as  led  educated  persons  to  an  offensive  and  inr^urious  parttaJity  for  the 
use  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  when  they  might  have  had  home-i9p(tii 
English  equally  good,  the  tendency  is  to  be  corrected,  not  by  discardi&g 
-classical  studies  certainly,  but  by  engrafting  upon  oar  coiffse  of  educa- 
tion the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  importance  of  studying  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  native  dement  <ef 
<mr  langtHi^e,  will  be  further  apparent  h^om  a  few  consideratioBs  growing 
tMit  of  its  peouHar  character.  This  point  was  discussed  with  great  foree 
and  elegance  by  the  **  Edinburgh  Review  "  for  1839,  I  give  the  substance 
of  the  reviewer^  argument,  with  some  alterations  and  addxtiotis,  in  the 
Allowing  paragraphs  :•*— 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  gramma^cal  inflections  of  the  language  are 
Anglo^Saxcm.  These  are  chiefly  as  follows  :  the  possessive  case,  '9;  'ihe 
plurals  of  nounS)  s,  es,  m^  &c. ;  the  comparative  and  superlatives  ^f 
adjectives,  er  and  est^  and  the  kindred  termination  isk;  the  most  com- 
mon  adverbial  termination.  Iff  ;  the  cased  and  numbers  of  the  prooottiai ; 
the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  verb,  #^,  0,  %k^  <fea ;  the  past  tense 
and  perlSect  partidple,  whether  formed  by  adding  «e^  <^  or  ^  asin  affirmcc?, 
loveci?,  wept,  or  by  a  change  of  the  stem,  as  in  sing,  song,  sung.  These 
inflections  and  inflectional  changes  form  a  vital  and  most  expressive  part 
of  a  language.  No  entire  words  are  used  anything  like  so  miK^  as  ^eee 
modifying  parts  of  woaids.  Though  not  numerous  in  themsdves,  hardly 
amounting  to  fiBy  altogether,  they  are  in  most  constant  reqmsitioti. 
No  noun  (with  rare  exceptions)  is  without  its  plural ;  no  adjective 
without  its  degrees  (^  comparison  and  its  advetb  ;  no  verb  without  its 
tenses,  persons,  and  numbers.  The  terminations  neeessaiy  to  express 
1»hese  cl^nges  of  thou^t  will  occur  as  ofben  as  there  are  nouns,  adjec&vda, 
and  verbs  in  the  language.  K  to  the  word  <  wfdk  ^  we  add  the  termi- 
nation ed^  we  give  to  the  meaning  an  entirely  new  and  additional  idea, 
namely,  that  <^  pastf  timet  The  original  word  expresses  a  certain  addon. 
The  word  with  the  sufix  expresses  that  same  action,  and  also  tl^  idea 
of  its  being  done  in  past  time.  The  suffix  has  a  power  and  meaning  of 
its  own  just  as  mudi  as  the  main  word  has.  Now,  probably,  nine-t^xtks 
of  i^e  words  in  the  limguage  are  dependent  upon  these  grammailaeal 
inflections  to  express  the  var3dng  shades  of  thought  or  action  to  wimh 
each  is  subject ;  and  these  grammatical  inflections  are  all  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon.  This  is  true  equally  of  the  native  words  and  of  those  derived 
from  the  Latin.  To  give  to  the  verb  <  occur '  the  idea  ^  past  Ume,  we 
use  not  its  own  Latin  termination,  060^,  but  the  Saxon  edL  The  pluml 
of  '  liquid '  is  not  liquidi,  but  liquids.  The  superlative  of  '  pure '  is 
not  purimmtitf,  but  pur«a&  And  so  of  the  rest.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
no  exaggeratiim  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  ideas  contained  in  any  given 
page  are  expressed  by  these  grammaticail  inflections.    Tlie  &ct  soi^  is 
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a  atrong  argoment  for  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  ^ich  iheie 
inflections  originate. 

But  there  is  in  everj  language  a  class  of  words  that  perform  an 
office  very  similar  to  that  of  the  inflectiona  They  serve  to  modify 
and  limit  the  meaning  of  other  words,  and  in  modem  languages  they 
are  to  a  great  extent  a  substitute  fcnr  the  fuller  inflections  of  the  an- 
cient languages.  They  may  therefore  be  called  grammatical  words. 
Among  them  maybe  reckoned  the  following :  the  articles  a  and  tha; 
more  and  moet  used  to  express  degrees  of  comparison;  all  the  pro- 
nouns, personal,  relative,  and  adjective,  such  as  I,  thou,  he,  the,  ii,  we, 
you,  they,  who,  vjhich,  what,  this,  that,  each,  every,  either,  neither,  any, 
OTie,  none,  all,  euch,  some,  both;  the  most  common  adverbs  of  time 
«id  place,  derived  from  the  pronouns,  such  as  here,  there,  where,  when, 
then,  how,  iMiher,  hither,  thither,  u^ence,  hence,  thenoe ;  the  numeral 
adjectives;  the  auxiliaries  of  verbs,  be,  have,  shall,  will,  may,  eon, 
must/  and  all  the  prepoeitione  and  eot^unetione.  Now  these  gram- 
mati<»l  words  occur  in  discourse  almost  as  frequently  as  the  inflections, 
and  they  are  without  exception  Anglo-Saxon. 

But  among  the  ordinary  words  of  the  language,  it  has  so  happened 
that  those  most  ci^ble  of  rhetorical  effect,  a^  consequently  moet 
important  to  the  orator  and  the  poet,  are  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
We  may  take  for  example  the  names  of  the  most  striking  objects  and 
agencies  in  nature ;  as  l^e  heavenly  bodies,  eun,  moon,  etare ;  three  out 
of  the  four  elements,  Jire,  earth,  water;  three  out  of  the  four  seasons, 
eprvng,  summer,  lointer;  most  of  the  natural  divisions  of  time,  day, 
night,  morning,  evening,  twilight,  noon,  midday,  eu/neet,  eu/nriae;  the 
most  striking  operations  of  nature,  thimder,  lighting,  hadl,  enow,  rain, 
cold,  froet,  light,  heal ;  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  external  scenery,  hUXL, 
dale,  dell,  sea,  land,  wood,  tree.  These  words  call  up  vivid  ideas  to  the 
mind,  and  are  among  the  most  expressive  that  the  language  containa 

There  is  a  class  of  wcmls  in  every  language  that  have  a  very  strong 
and  peculiar  eflect  upon  the  mind,  because  of  their  associations.  They 
are  connected  with  the  recollections  of  childhood,  and  bring  to  mind  the 
duties  and  enjoyments  of  love,  friendship,  and  hospitality.  This  impor- 
tant class  of  words  is,  in  our  language,  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
na<ave  element.  From  this  source  we  derive  the  terms  father,  mother, 
husband,  w{fe,  brother,  sister,  son,  daughter,  child,  home,  kindred,  Jriend, 
hearth,  roof,  fireside. 

It  is  a  common  and  sound  maxim  in  rhetoric,  that  the  more  abstract 
a  term,  the  less  vivid  it  is;  and  the  more  special,  the  more  vivid. 
Abstract  and  general  terms  for  the  most  part  arise  in  the  prosecution 
c^  soientiflc  and  philoso|>hical  inquiries.  Studies  of  this  kind  originated 
among  the  English  at  a  time  when  scholars  used  the  Latin  almost 
exclusively.  Hence,  Latin  words  prevailed  with  us  in  the  departments 
of  logic,  speculative  philosophy,  and  science,  more  than  in  any  other 
field  of  human  experience.  Hence,  too,  nearly  all  our  abstract  terms 
are  Latin,  while  our  more  vivid  special  terms  are  Saxon.  Thus,  move 
and  moHon  are  Latin ;  but  the  words  expressing  the  various  specialities 
of  posture  and  of  bodily  action  are  Saxon  ;  aa,  to  sit,  to  stamd,  to  lie,  to 
run,  to  walky  to  leap,  to  stagger,  to  slip,  to  sUde,  to  strive,  to  gUde,  to  yaum, 
to  gape,  to  wink,  to  thrust,  to  fly,  to  swim,  to  creep,  to  cra/wl,  to  spring,  to 
spurn,  Ac.     We  receive  from  the  Latin  ike  general  terms  emotion  and 
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pamm;  but  the  Saacoa  giveaie  the  iaKA€va€tid9^mdividHlBl»ttie^^ 
affisotioQff  iaoioded  in  these  terms ;  fiCK^  as  Jmw^  Jbjoe,  fam^  mnrcm,  ^am$i 
afikirell  as  the  externad  bod^  s^ns  ^  these  aibodevs^  sudi  as  tmr, 
amUe^  hbutkf  frman;  to  WB$p^t9  si^  ia  frottn*  '  JBoundmljai^,  hmki  16 
hmaz,  ^kunift^  cAsm&^  to  raUle,  are  Anglo^Saodm.  \6cbMr  is  Lotia  j  hut 
vddbs,^ Uetck,  greets red^  yaUow,  hkt9,  fmomOf  $snc  Ajo^UyQmKom  >  C^rimeis 
Latm ;  hvAmurder,  ikejfh,  irobbery,  to  lie,  iO'Sttal, tatBAk^oStaLsm,  Membmtj 
as  applied  to  tiie  body^ is' Xiatm ;  but  ear^  o^  ^handifootiUp,-mamlibiiit0lki 
haofi  finger,  noatril,  ai»  =  Aoglo^Saxoiw  AnUMtiiaJji^m ;  but  «Mm,^caic4 
sheep,  edif,  ccU,  c%,  Aot^  are  Ai^;l6i^axeii.  iV^ittder  ii  Lutm^  bat  om; 
two,  tkreer  Jour,  j£i)i$,  and  so  o&j  tOl  we  xK)iiie  to  ^  ndltiiMi)' am  ail  Ai]§^ 
SaJCoOi  ^    I      >;•■..  ■. 

J  repeat,  thefelore,-*-«a&d  this  ia  tiieoonehisioAtofithewiMiifr  mfitta^-*** 
that  tdiether  we  oonisida:*  the'  (Aacaoter  > df  the  Saxon '.eleoueali'  aa : Oaoi 
taudDg'  the  most  energetie  aifd  desedfitra'  woMa  idiot  we  ipo8ieBi>^ 
lather  1  we  oonsider^  the  important  finot  ''that ^  -the  ^  gpnaktamt.  ef  i Ha 
hngiagb^  includtng  thegraoiiiiaiical  worda^.  and:  those  roaqstiafcaiipante^ 
the  mflectkmal  changes^  is  i^diidly  AnghhSitsiift;  er,n«hethet  iteieonsiifaot 
meti^the  relative  pBeportkm  of  tiie  vatiiPB  jdeoaem^  ceotomin^aa  it 
doea  nearly  two-thirda^  of  oar  whole  stoek  >Y»f  wbE«b-**4heie  aTeii8Qoel|ii^ 
hi' every  view  of  ih»  aaae,  cogettt  reaotms  for  gmag^^othe^tndty.ef  thb 
J^oiflo-Saxen  that  distinct  and  promiBent  poution  m  ow  eonsso  -of 
ISbinal  education  whieh  has  never  yrt  bean  alssi§pMd  t^ 


POW  TO  MAKE  ORpiNi^T  J5)TJ(kTibN  KATI^lTAt.  " 

TO  Vam  JEDCDOBOB  THB  BNaUSH  40VVKAh  09  BDOC^OTONi;      .^n 

8iii^-_Althotigh  "^^rheii  we'  look  fbr^^mrd'  to  wlrfat  wnlidfis  td  do,  -^e 
march  of  l^ational  Bdtication  »eenw  i^w;  y^  when  we  look  bttbfc  on 
what  has  been  done,  I  see  no  reason  to  deajJifr.  We  h»fe,  *t  feny  t*t€^ 
^t  to  a  point  where,  in  biie  or*  two  respects, '^ro  begin  to  ^i^  etir^xray 
clearly ;  and  it  i^  the  dnty  of  iill  concerned  abotit  educfeti^n,  t6  regart 
Veil  the  prospect  of  the  next  stage  of  Ihe  jouTney.  " 

It  appears  to  me  that,  thanks  ehMy  to  *he  Ctetomittfee  ^f  ConiM^^ 
national  schools  hav6  now  ^r  theF  most  part  risefi  fer  abote '  ttegif  p^esi^ 
tive  condition  of  places  where  the  tiiinlDlnm  of  kndwl^e  was  to  ^be 
diiyied  ont  to  the  childreti  ofHhe  t^dry  peot*.  While  they' have  ha|^fly 
avoided  the  error  into  which  Bl^tish'e^o^haVii'fidleny  (ft  li€^lee^iig 
the  labouring  class  f6r  the  8h<:^keepers,  th€^  kre  eveiy  day  bei^binittg 
more  adequate  to  aJ!K>rd,  at  l^ast,'  eleta<ifitary  ^tteofcion  to  the  children 
of '&rmei*s,  derksr,  and  tradeilpi^^le  >  and^tlmt^ckng  k  daily  apprei^tiii|$ 
better  the  advantages  offered.  •      •     ,.  —  .,.    i  -  r  .i 

This  seems  to  me  a  great  goof^  both  beeana»  tUs  laiatnre  0f  elaaae^  is 
beneficial  in  every  way,  and  also  beoause  private  oommercial  schools, 
which,  as  a  class,  are  very  inefficient  (though  with  exceptions),  will  be 
gradnalfif  eHmina6ed'fr6toHhe  probkfnd  of^edneartio^  '     :   .  t    - 

But  in  order  to  extend  the  efficiency  of  oitr  i^hools"  in'  such  a'^Way  ik 
to  make  them  the  seminaries  of  a  neally  national  primary  education,^  oi)0 
pr two  anbjeefcs  will  reqture  to  ber inlanodoeed, ^erto  be  attended  to  wjj^ 
more  care  than  they  receive  at^preaentp^^  ••      v  <  t  ,,    ..»i,, 
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:  Is 'tiidiM.  place  ibet^kLaiicu  I  am  oouyincod  tlisi  the  coTiid«iioe 
wliiol^  tht  oert^mted  luastefiB  am  erery  7«ar  ao  jnsUy  eamiii^  is  so 
goBflBt,/tliai  in  a^Tery  finr  yean  ekikbrmi  of  a  Yeory^  hi^er  daaatkaii 
I^  lam  .mafitioned  would  ^be-^  sent  jbr  ekmefitary  iQatmotioot  to  theefr 
dehbcds«:i£  aidy  Hah  one  aobjeet  iirara  iatiodtieed.  That  suoh  a  synteBi  mt 
Bot^  vkkout  (pcecedont/  StoiUnd  ptoirQ&  Bctib  there  exiflis  an  ahnoafe 
univmrttd  bdiiefdii'tfaia  oiaH^ry^  tliiub  Latin  ia  the  d^rwwltg  of  aqoh.  an 
^daeMdiMai^afi  vft  inan  \^o  haatfop^t  hifl  way  up  int^ba  woiid^  and  enter? 
tidne.iiMit  nohle  wish  taaee  hia  ahUdren  better  0&'  thaxi  ha  ia,  would  wirii^ 
to  i^ina  his  aon./  I  oonftM^  that'tttii;>ko  o£  theJiii^  atithority  of  Mr.  Ooi»«' 
grave  (pbefaea  to  his  edition  of  ^'AjRstaide'aPolitioa")^  I  entirely  aympar^ 
thize  with  this  feeling.  I  hare  neither  space  nor  time  to  enter  into  this 
¥exed  rqnesiioii  of  tho^iitili^  cor  tnoioiity  ^  ckoaie^  hnl  I  know  tkat  the 
anddfe  daase»  of  JSnglandi  hold  atroDgl)r'  V  the  old  tongne.  As  flea;  as 
BOffiBee^rpnie  orimixiedf  k  QODOenMN^a  escti&satoijttastwcan  f^vebettsc 
inBi^matim  Huut  the  teadiera  of  snyaohoois  to  which  ohildven  of  ta^ 
olasB  in  ithiir  oanntayaiB  aent  under  the  a^a  of  thirteoL  Add  to  thk 
Latm^  and  I  aeojio  reaaiML  to  donbt,  that ^ in  tweiniy  years'  time  idl 
tfhMdiseiK  nnitortheiagetof  ten  wonld  necem  their  elementary  educatMar 
at  piknaiy  sdiiM>l8-  under  'goveroanent  inspectioni.  Gradually  to.  intoo^ 
dtt^e*  Latin -woold  be  easy  ;•  at  prasmt  it  ia  an  optional  aidijeot  few/ the 
ibarti&iata  examination  of :tb•^BeoQnd.aad  thini  years*  Makeit one c€ 
the  subjects  for  diistMlaaa  i)aeen!s  ac^okrshipa  (natf  instead  of  Bmdid; 
algebra,  or  mensuration,  but  in  addition  to  them) ;  put  it  on  the  same 
footing  in  the  annual  pupil-teacher  examinations  as  music  and  drawing, 
i.  e.,  let  it  for  the  present  not  be  compulsory,  but  let  it  be  encouraged 
wherever  possible  ;.  and  (or  the.  pi^iesent  allow  instruction  to  be  given  in 
it  by  the  clerical  (or  any  other)  manager,  where  the  master  &bb  not 
know  it^  aud  the  thing  is  dtme.  I  am  so  oonrinced.  that  Latin  must 
s00n  lie  madeaB  io^portantelemaat  In  GU>Fenunent  examinations,  that  I 
havQ  myself  begun  to  teach  it  to  the  pupil-teadiera  in  the  school  of  which 
IwBCL  ^^^rical  ma^ftagar,  certain  that  I  am  only  a  little  before  the  age. 
-^  On  the  second. ^ijD(t  I  will  be  brie£  If  certificated  masters  are  to  .do 
tbe^iwpri^  wMph  wvitably  lies  before  theaxr  besides  the  very  excellent 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  {^ysics  which  is  afforded  them,  and 
irhiohl  woidd  notfOurtail  in  the  leasts  they  should  have  a  much  deeper 
larwuMiigin  moral  science,  and  in  stadias  whicdi  conduce  to  profound  and 
sober  reflection  on  the  mind  of  man  aind  its  lawa^  than  they  have  at 
yueae^t.  I  would  not  introduce  moral: science  into  the  pupil-teacher 
eoi^se^  &r  boys  always  |fet,  it  up  as  '^  cacam  j"  but  instead  of  leaving  it  as 
an><^)ti<Qa(ial  ^u^eot  fcnr  the.  thi^  year  certificate,  examination,  it  ehould 
be  a  0ompulsoiy  suliijecit  &r.everyMcertiScate  examination.  To  give  time 
^tthis  wid^  jmi^of  sid^ects,  Queen's  scholarships  might  be  made 
renewable  for  the  third  year. — ^Your  obedient  Servant,       B.  Tbhfle*    , 

Th^  Ladhe,  Wtegtety  IVbmary  6th,  l«5ii5. 

[This  letter  well  expresses, tb^  «xaet  reverea  of  wbiit  we  hold  on  the : subject. 
Ii[ati9^;8clt09j4  are  designed  to  grajpple  with  Uie  crass  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders 
of  tile  peoplov  Classically- trained  masters  rarely  cope  with,  or  even  probe  the  mental 
l/AetSk^B$  cif,  tmcii  chfldren,  and  almost  always  confine  their  best  exertions  to  th^ 
i^  irird  eatf  ^  «rckiit  to  them.  We  want  a  division  of  labour  in  edooation  rigidly 
Itreseryed  ;  Mr.  Temple's  wish  is  to  effiiee^itaUegether.— Ed.  S.  J.  j:.] 
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IN  a  iHreoeding  piqper  on  tfak  8iil]je<^  ire  devested  t>tir  Mimki&xm,  "In 
a  great  degree,  to  the  di£%retit  irtyles  of  ivritiug.  W«  ie&deavcptit«e(i 
to  explain  in  what  their  BO^eral  exoellenees  eontS^ted,  and  into  what 
faidtB  they  w«re  most  lik^  to  deg^owrate.  We  a6«q^t  tkio  to  wa]*&  t^e 
writers!  on  theology,  history,  and  seienee,  of  Uietlangtrs  wkkh  f)et«Qiairiy' 
beset  the  paths  they  were  treading^^— or  rather,  we  isoa^  so  fkr  %o 'gain 
thciir  attention,  as  to  induce  them  to  watdi  oat«f\ciIly  over  tbcAnseltes,*'*^ 
to  look  into  thm  own  mindiiispasslonatelv/-'^-4o  note  its  wcli^ng8,<'-'-«»d' 
^en  jndge  in  what  point  they  are  most  likely  to  ettr^ 

Bnt  this  is  only  one  branch  of  the  snbjiedt  which  we  proposed*  W 
discuss.  If  we  would  write  well^  and  be  of  any  set^06  to  -ouffi^eiwu" 
c»reatures  in  so  dtmg^  it  is  not  sufficient  ^at  we  should  study  to  ex^firess^ 
ounelTes  formbly,  should  avoid  etvon  of  styles  and  «ndsatoar  to  oon*vey 
our  ideas  with  olearness  and  aoeunicy ;  it  is  stiM  more  imporiaii^* 
i^t  i^ose  ideas  should  be  woith  convByiag*  to  tfae^' minds  of  others 
The  author  of  a  book  of  which  it  can  only  be'  said  that  it  'twill  ^  nd 
harm,  has  wasted  his  time  imd  eneig&es ;  hil  labomr  has  been  withi>ttt 
fruit,  and  the  sooner  his  work  sinks  to  oWvion  the  better. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  out  better  class  of  writefs.  Th^  obj^t 
IB  to  communicate  knowledge,  and  tiy  aflbrd  instruotioB  to  'those  aftMOMl^ 
them.  To  ^<^  writei^,  or  nsther  to  thOAe  whfo  asf^re  h^f«afbMr  to 
become  such,  were  the  observations  contaeined  in  our  previous  papei^ 
particularly  directed.  To  them  we  wnuld  aga&n  address  oiorselYee  ]  ^sbA 
we  would  wai^  them  to  be  as  carefiil  in  the  choice  of  subjects  on  whidi 
to  treat,  as  in  their  style  amd  manner  of  ta^eating  them.  Let  them  al^ 
^[lemselves  a  few  simple  questkms^  and  answ^ir  tiiem  candidly  befi»e  tb^ 
commence  their  labours.  .     .t 

First.  Is  the  subject  on  which  I  propose  to  wrcte  wot^y  of  bei^ 
brought  before  l^e  puMic  i    Will  any -good  ac(»iie  ft^mk  my  so  doii^  9 

Secondly.  If  the  subject  is  good,  ato  I  eapaUe  of  du^da^ng  it  ^  any 
degree  %  Have  I  any  new  information  to  hdng  foi*ward,  any  old  errc»?s 
to  combat^  any  well-ascertained  foots  or  dispn^  thoories  to  put  in  « 
clearer  and  simpler  form  than  has  been  hit^rto^  attempted  %  Or,  if  my 
object  in  wriMng  is  none  of  theses  can  I  aid  the  mot«d  effeot  (^  fi|r 
amount  of  knowledge  already  possessed  in  tlie  world,  by  my  tcue  said 
manner  of  expression  1  >  : 

If  these  questions  can  be  answered  sati^uytorily,  let  the'^aui^or  dehs^r 
no  longer  to  take  the  pen  into  hie  hand;  His  motives  are  honouti^toi 
and  worthy,  and  should  his  labours  fitfl  to  meet  wHh  the  success  Buch 
ttfoUves  deserve,  l^y  will  at  least  bear  fmit  in  his  own  maud/ that  wffl 
be  improved  by  the  thought  and  study:  he  has  undergone  f  and  though 
his  labout*  miy  be  lost^  his  time  wiil  not  have  been  walked.  i 

There  are  many  subjects  of  such  a  deefJ^y  interesting  diaractei^  that 
the  public  seize  with  avidity  any  works  relatiug  to  them.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  hea^  it  said,  <^Such  and  su<^  a  book  is  on  a  most 
interesting  subject,  but  written  in  a  bad  Sj^Ht."  And  yet  such  n^oifks, 
though  oonfessedly  jarring  against  mir  better  feelings^  are  StiH^read,  o© 
account  of  the  information  they  Contain :  imd  cjfbon  tb^e  subtlfe  poitjoq 
that  is  concealed  within,  leaves  its  own  ^ark  stain  <m  ike  mind  ctf  the 
incautious.     It  matters  not  that  the^ords^aiie  w^l  chosen,  tho  simile0 
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natural  and  tnie,  the  language  flowing  and  ele^nt :  snoh  beauties  do 
but  add  to  its  datiger,  and  ^  antlMM:  is  resp6nrable  iar  all  the  harm  it 
Tsmy  oocaaUm*  tL^  haa  done  evil,  not  good,  in  hia  generation,  and  ha4 
iilcEirved  the  ^exaHtj  for  miauaing  the  talent  oonlSnTed  upon  him* 

We  are  not  here  advoeating  tiie  praotioe  ei  some  writers,  whOi  feom  ask 
ei^mecNf  denre  to  in^pke  tb^ir  roMlera  with  just  and  veligknis  feeluig«» 
W^  up  ey&ff  chafer  wiidi  -moral  r^ectiona^  aometimea  appropriate^ 
md  aometimea  aa  it  wow  dragged  in  by  foree,  and  duan  reat  aatisfied 
that  they  have  aooomi^ished  everything  that  ean  be  expected  of  them* 
Bulr.thia  consent  repetitien  of  vefleotiona  makea  them  lose  muofa  of  their 
force.  We  are  reminded  of  the  moral  alwi^  foUowing  the  faUe,  yet 
w«  ibiok  little  ^f  applying  it  to  ouraelvea  We  want  aomething  that 
makes  ita  way  uiKKM^oualy  to  our  hearts^  and  Aere  givea  birth  to  auoh 
i^ofleetiona.  Thoa  will  bo  &x  better  done  l^  attending  to  the  whc^ 
iq^ixit  and  tone  of  ^wt  langoage,  than  by  any  regular  auoeeaabn  of  aet 
I^braeea.  That  it  ia  more  diiSSicult  to  do  thia,  we  grant  at  onoe ;  but  that 
ia^«<)nly  an  additional: reason  £ar  eaUing  forth  our  best  eoergia^  in  the 
attemf>t4  Ja-thia  way,,  refleetiona  aeem  to  avise  spontaneously  from  thei 
object  on  whifih  we  ase  treating ;  are  unlaboured,  and  are  there£(Nre 
received  without  heaitation  by  the  readen 

M^  Antonin  Boehe'a  work  eoutaina  so  valuable  a  poasi^  on  thia 
ttib^eet)  that' we  cannot  &rbear  gMng  a  translation  of  it  at  fiiU  lei^gth  :*-* 
.  ''  !Bfl^ieeUon%  to-  make.a  pro{>er  impreasioa,  ahould  be  abort,  a|id  given 
aa  oei^nties,  instead  of  being  announeed  with  emphasia ;  above  all,  they 
4ionld4^ting  from  the  subject,  amd  mix  with  it.  It  ia  still  better  to 
dd«»ibe  an  event  in  aoeh  a  manner  that  the  nead^  may  And  the 
ii^e^tiimB  for  himself :  we  thua  make  him  reason  without  addressing 
any!  reasoning  to  him.  It  is  a  certain  means  of  arousing  hia  attention 
and  pleasing  him  ;  he  will  be  gratified  with  you  fcnr  having  instilled  ia^ 
Ipa  mind  that  whidii  he  himself  finds  there^  To  eondyade,  there  is  a 
pret^QOe  about  Tefleetiona,  they  have  a  saroaatio  and  pedantic  air,  which 
ia  ^sagreeaUe  to  the^greater  number  of  readers  Men  do  not  like  to  be 
schooled,  and  have  iqaorality  pveaehed  to  theaa.  We  should  know  hoif 
to  inspire  a  feeling  of  morality  without  moralising." 

l^l^biile,' however,  we  ace  thua  advocating  a  conatant  attrition  to  the 
9jpirii  and  probable  eifoct  of  our  worda,  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  that 
tiiereare  many  foulta  whidb  d^raet  from,  and  occaaionidly  quite  destroy* 
the  effect  we  are  desirous  of  producing.  The  greatest  c^  these,  and 
perhaps  the  «nc  in  which  we  are  most  inclined  to  indulge^  is  irritaticm  of 
maftimer  towarda  those  who  differ  from  us. 

<:  In  meab  subjects,  whether  theelegtoal,  historical,  or  sci^tific,  cpn^ 
Hbting  t>piaioBS  are  held  on  certain  pointa  That  which  one  man 
st^portaaa  a  mighi^  trui^  anothean  demmncea  aa  a  dangiwous  fi4sehood> 
liOt  each,  in  such  acase,  hold  to  his  own  c^nicm  so  long  aa  he  ean  do  SQ 
CMiscientuKisly.  Let  him  bring  Ibiward  every  Mgiun^ott  he  can. to  con- 
vince hilj  adversary ;  but  let  it  all  be  done  with  liberality  of  feeling*  Let 
Masoning  n^ver  give  plaoe  to  vituperation,^  or  calmness  to. irritability*  v. 

When  we  peroeive  a  bitter  feeling  ridbog  in  our  author's  nondi  hJA 
ttrguse«ati»  a4  once  lose  ^alf  their  fopee,  because  we  no  longer  trust  in  his 
ju«tiee,  bat  feajr  ^hat  prejudice  waill  east  its.  baoefriV  colc^ng  osrer  1^ 
thougfata  and  worda  A  ps&nlul  e»tmple  of  thiskind,  oooursin  a  work 
by  air  D.  Brewster,  entitfed,  ^*:More  WimWs  than  One,"--an  answer  to 
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Istfibitability  or  non-baMtabUitj  of  iMbher  worlds  rb^idttd  dur  mMk,  im  thti 

attention  amongst  scientific  men.  We  do  not*  here.  pte^n^a^MgSVi9i0» 
i>pimoti  0n  the  siedt»^  <tfahe  €ftse^  k^.wfi  regifet  r4hikin«oraUkii^d 
taJMted  tm  author  shi>»l<l  hi^v^  ii^^aiMd  Imctos^^  h7ofiUo)v»Qg^>^ia 
feeling^  to  get  the  tbeltev  of  im  indgtma^  Fhjtll^  jbt  a  ^iToritf  laba 
deseed  as  an  a^sw^^  ;lo  Whewelfd,i|Leitfy,  jaoal^lMfoUo 
remarks  on  this  subject : —  -  •  *      -     •  •  .  v*- 

''  &&^tlMc  ibeoriesr  shdtOd  tilwajcs  bei  disdnastdwilh/the  Ml  mji^r-^ 
iM»iK^Dg  that  all  faomanbeiiigs'  at^  fattlhfe,  a«d  ^thaik,  though  w^^^fom^ 
approxiamte  to  the.^totiiy  yetao^mper&et^^^plttoidiiMti^ 
we  can  hene  attei9|>ti   ■     > --^^        *'.        --  <  -^   y^'. '".■•:  -i^.^^  •.    -^ 

''Let  us  all  consider  oOr  own  isiperleet  rttuon^*  i»id  ke^^iferin 
Bdind  tdie  memorable  words  of  Him  wtio  i^^al^^as  ineven  >mimiqDiifc^rti<*« 
' Judge  not^  ti»atsy0 he  nat  judged^'**         '  .<  ; 

This  is'&ot  the  onljyJiind  of  kritation^howeyctf^  inAo;wduch  authom 
sometimes  £ftll ;  ihere  i»  aiioti»ei?ispe<^  ^^itbisatroe^  whidi  ifrabnptft 
more  impleasing  to  the  general  reader  than  tbe>  ^ae^ive  haT^vJiotifiieil 
aboTC.  It  m,  initalioi),  ^^inst^  )Mie>  pubUo  ^nerally)  ^or  >  ^^^amrl  a 
certain  class  of  the  pul^  for<  0ijMievia»ealnpr>svippQsed.waiiit  i^  appor^ 
datioa  of  the  author  hlma^  Now  Uuere  isf  someiy^ig  in  tl»s»  wfaMr 
so  sinks  the  writer  in  our  edtimatioii^  at)d  offmldsju^xuva^agaiiist  gogA 
Usiibe,  ihtki^  it  cannot  be  loo  o^rafi^  A^roidad.  >;  An,  examfile  .^^tbut 
foiling  we  meet  mtk  in  the  oonciasioti  ^  an.  admimhki  ireaiiisax  ot» 
Thought  and  Language^  by  K  £L  8mut^    Tha^^iMsageosas  jGnU^^wstt-^r. 

"  How  does  aucS  a  one  as  h€^"n-the  aut^ctr  is^spet^og  of  Wansd^-^-K^rof 
small  nacDe  even  mow,  ^  no  aama^befoDe  he  took  upthkailtli^aab,  daa«r 
enter  a  field  a|^ropriated.  by. mei»  "who.  have,  gained  thoi^eiar  of  iha 
reading  public,  and  are  interested  isrkea^M^  it  ?  Isit  .UMy  tbe^ 
would  have  tiiawa  a|it^ati<«a  by  itt^  hoAc^^cS  theirs,  to  ^  waritecwjjboy 
while  he  had  youth,  and  spirits*  aad  Ume  t0 .  ^(oeoaft^^lisk  it^  >m^t4i^ 
produced  a  woric  important  «[i<>ughitaoQiijtend(«dtbr--4ity>^]havei osier- 
turned — the  philosop^r%  tha  logics,  and  tiia  graoftmarsr  of  the  dd^ft 
Instead  of  as£«staaoe  xa  this  wfay^wUte' that  genamHty  of  peaodii<»hk^iaiiP<a 
been  contoat  to  avoid. aU  aid  by  keejping  a  cautious  silenae  and  i^otoiafl 
the  author,  one  at  least  among  the  n\ii]^r  ims  stood  between  hvaatui 
the  public  by  designed  and  dedded*  mitrepresentatidn." 

We  will  notice  but  one  other  lauilt  in  which  ooBtrorere&id  n^tiiism 
are  apt  to  indulge  ;  namely,  the  use  of  xidiieole  and  sarcasm  InsiieadDoC 
argument.  Such  tools  are  iindoubtedly  vary  eiSfeotive^  atid  aiO^aimay 
c^ea  crpsh  his  adTsersary  by  the  gt2Ui^  «ffecta  of  jidioule^  wheoi  Jbto 
dould  not  reaeh  him  with  aobet  reasom.  This  wseuld  be  veryidesiraUe^ 
if  our  object  were  simply  warlhre  ;  but  we  have  a  &x  hi^er  aim^  a^w 
loftier  purpose  to  accomplish ;  which  is,<  the  elucidation  of  truth ;  and 
tiiis  can  only  be  dona  by  answering  reaaon  with  reasouy  argument  wil^ 
sA^gument.  It  is  a  harder  ta^  to  do  this,  but  it  is  farrmoro  iSatisfiM^iorjr 
both  to  the  reader  Hxd  to  oorselves,  and  demands  far  greater  intelkbtual 
powers ;  &^r,  while  «  weed;  mtm  may- ndicule  one  of  profiMmdleanuBg 
and  abilities,  a  deveaf  maaoi  alonoa  aan  a^swec  han^    Besuies  iMa^  it  sfeMMS 
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loiicB^ii^toiryien  idid  01  fteling  crn  iM^-iddes,  etid  pmmfis  «ar  fdtgsltbig} 
juitke  tukbt  i^tf  iixtoB^otaU  ^xmtitcwrsy^  iiU  h<nf  pr«eept  tkftt  btds  m 
^bonoiir  ftll^eB)**  ^r  th^  prov«if>  tlMt  ^  we  fthould  d«  titito  otfaets  a»  whi 
tioMM  tlw^  sbouM  cb  unto  ns/^- 

'  Tb«v»is«ii«ilk«r  olaM'of  writotstd  whom  wi»  kAV^  aot  jet  addressed 
dursdtrefli  and  whot,  thoiigb  not  -expossd  ta  all  the  dangers  we  hav« 
liMieHomottced,  am  y^t  m^Bttieed  bjr  perils  of  iMr  own,  as  (Mfficalt  to 
a9fsid;:ldid  asdaogevens  to  tiie  p^iblia  W^  afiude  to  the  l8if;e  bodjr  of 
writers  of  fiction. 

' '  ifstt^ : will eay  this  ^-m^m  ckSs  wovtiqr  €fi  being  named  at  ihe  same 
moment  with  l^ose  of  >s«eh  aiar  h%heF^slamp  as  ^  writers  to  wkoot 
we  Ittivo  previously  addressed  onneliAss.  W«  cannot^  howe^rw,  sgteo 
with  this.  Such  authors  do  possess  an  enormous  ataoimt  ol  influenoe^ 
snditfaer^lvre,  tiuH]gh«>tlwir  wvfrirs-are  ef  a  lighter  oharaoter,  we  wotdd 
fidv^^s^^iii^^hj'oae'^elass'of  42ie  puUic  set  their  £mms  against  them 
altogether ;  why  another  dass  follow  tli^n  witli  such  eager  afxitty; 
tbat  4heir  miniftiHboooura  smfitted  fer  any  mor*  serious  oceupation. 
What^  is  there-  in  the  eharacter  of  fixstitioas  writings  which  procKioei 
ifam^  two  opposite' results  ? 

^  TiiOB&who  object  to  ^em  altogether,  do  so  for  various  reasoa&  Hkere 
i»s0'aailcb  ^  morbid'  md'^EUititiOdS  ^^ling  fre^emtly  existing  in  these 
werks ;  t^y  so.  often  tend  to  extite  the  paeoons)  and  make  <liat  appear 
^gkt,  lor  self least'exeasablei  whl^  i»  our  sober  moments,  we  know  to  be 
wtong;  tliatniBiiyilook  uponaH  wtitingsof  4liis  kind  asdtfngetous,  and 
iteralbt«>to  be  emMiy  avc&ded.  <  On^^  other  side,  those  whose  fee^gs 
are-ilkvegulated, '  and'  whose '  judgssent  is  nbt  matured)  seize  upon  these 
wotte  in  €on8ecpiettoe'!of  their  vety  defeetsi  Thedr- minds,  idready 
nMM&id^aAid'dtiaitedj  ^become  mote  and  move  weakened  by  such  a  s^rifo 
o^reidin^and  theyiomse^to  takeanyi^easure)-  or  derive  any  profit,  ffom 
tM^study^of  the^^higher  ciansof  books^whid»  appeal  to  the  tieason.  Sudk 
wcirlts-  appesQ*  to  them  dull  and  codntermng,  beoause  they  do  not 
ponec».^  eis^tmiemk  of  fictitious  naveatlvei ' 

•-:BQt'SUoh  &uits  do  not  neceiaatily  b^ong  to  the  style  just  desor^bed^ 
andmiary  be  avoided.  The  ihct  that  they  possess  so  much  power  of  evil, 
wenants  «a  in  condadkig  that  thc^  may  be  made  equally  oondudve  of 
ftod,  if  (fiffsrently  handled  Let  virtue  be^madeto  appear  in  attcaotrve 
tolouxs^  let'  us  ^inoulcatt  good,  noble,  and  religious  feelings  and 
principles,  and,  while  we  i^w  the  revolting  ohairaoter  of  vice,  let  us 
avieid  ^dwkling  on  and  ^oating  over  its  description.  No  good  cam  be 
ikoobmplifibed'by^so  doing,  though  mudi  evil  n^  be  effected.  It  is  easier 
tp^fouse^uk  evil  passion  than  to  qwHl  iiagain.  We  do  not  here  advocata 
that  tho^hetier  <i^ariketers  of  ottPtais  should  be  uaade  periect,  superior  tm 
evil 'iui  -Uioi^t  and  acrtion  >->thia  would  be  unnstuial ;  and  one  great 
aim  of 'the  no^list  should  be,  alway«  to  adhez«  to  truth  and  probaUlity. 
He  should  never  overstoo),  in  his  compositions,  the  rule  Uiat  the  ijrneciaa 
sculptor  laididown.  Ibrihmiself  fii'<tl^xcidt«»tion  of  hb  art.:  When  h& 
ifisheel'lo  vepi^ssent  tntelleOtual^m^rioriiy,  and  a  ^:eedom  from  eartMy 
tio^  h^  did  not,  as  the  monumeh^  eoulptons  of  the  present  day,  delL 
^eate  a^full^fiuied  x^herub^head,  fiankedonly  with  a  pair  of  wings,  sudi  aer 
noe^onr^^^ses  in  every  «otmtvy«hurehy»ML>  ilKmikp  violations  «of  the 
laws  of  probability  never  entered  into^his  head,  fie  ^tiU  preserved  the 
human  form,  only  venturing  parsfoUy  to  enlai^  the  forehead,  and  bring 
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prominently  forward  the  intellectual  organs,  while  he  diminished  the 
lower  portion  of  the  face  about  the  mouth  and  chin  ;  that  hemg  the  part 
which  gives  the  animal  character  to  the  oountenanoe.  Not  doing  this, 
however,  to  excess,  so  as  to  produce  the  idea  of  d^Nrmitj ;  but  simplgr 
90  to  give  the  intelleetual  portion  an  ascendancy,  that  it  may  conv^  to 
pur  minds  an  idea  of  mental  and  moral  superiority. 

No  greater  exaggeration  than  this  should  the  writer  of  fiction  «Ter 
aUow  lamself,  or  he  will  fail  of  producing  the  effiaet  he  intenda  An 
example  will  illustrate  <mr  meaning. 

In  the  works  of  the  celebrated  American  BoveliBt  Cooper  we  meet 
repeatedly  with  a  certain  character,  under  dii^ent  names,  siK^h  as  the 
^'Pathfinder,"  the  '< Deerstayer,*"  ic  We  always  welcome  him  with 
pleasure,  and  while  we  watch  the  gradual  unlc^ding  of  his  beautiful  and 
dee{dy  religious  character,  we.  learn  to  admire  «nd  love  the  exeellencei 
there  portrayed ;  and  possibly  a  impark  of  his  goodness  and  pmdfy  may 
remain:with  oui^elvea  when  we  dose  the  bodi*  This  cedid  not  have 
been  the  case  if  the  chaiacter  had  been  nnuatural  or  impoanble  ^  but  the 
Hving  protc^ype  itovn  whom  it  was  drawn,  fffitoally  existed  till  within  a 
few  years  ago,  and  dwelt,  as  the  Plathfinder  is  repeeaented  to  hxve  done^ 
in  the  wild  fi»:este  and  {^rairk-lands  of  America.  And  now^  having*  said 
90  mu^  on  the  faults  into  whiidi  authora  someMmies  fiJl^  ki  us  addveai 
one  word  to  general  readers. 

In  judging  of  a  work,  do  not  be  earned  away  by  mevebeaEuty  nf  styles 
or  elegance  of  exi^ressicm  ;  these  things  are  but  ornaiments.  Invest  the 
thou^ts  and  ajrguments  yon  meet  inth  of  such  adventitioiia  a«i^  and 
examine  them  in  themselve&  If  they  are  suitable  and  true,  reeeive 
them.  I^  when  re-expressed  in  a  short  and  ^8iBlple  manner,  ^ley  loos 
the  strength  you  had  previously  supposed  them  to  posssss,  kx^  vq^an. 
th^3pL  with  distrust  ;-^it  was  their  external  oovmng  made  them  aoceptabie 
in  your  eyes ;  and  all  is  not  gold  that  ^^itters.  I^  when,  unadorned^ 
fuid  presented  to  your  judgment,  they  convey  one  sentiment  whidi  will 
degrade  or  debase  your  nu^  nature,  close  the  book,  however  fiucinatk^ 
it^  iikterest,  and  remember,  that  to  uead  ita  pages,  is  wtifulty  to  imMbe 
^  poison  wiuch  is  dee^roying  you*  CI 


Written  Examinations. — Frequent  written  reviews  are  among  th^ 
most  succesBful  means  that  teachers  can  employ  for  seooring  thoroQgbness  and 
accuracy  of  scholarship.  Several  topics  are  written  distinctly  on  the  black-board,  and 
tbe  papols  are  required  to  expand  tbem  as  ftdly  and  accurat^  as  possible.  Eacft 
pvpU  is  seated  by  himsdb^ADd  fbraialied  with  pen  and  pap6r;  but  rMeivee  no  anwt^ 
ance,  direct  or  indirect^  from  either  teaober  or  tei^book.  Tbis  mode  oi  mamimngm 
class  accomplishes  at  least  three  important  objects  at  the  same  time.  It  affords  a 
thorough  test  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
ffuUiTating  freedcmi  and  acooffaoy  in  the  mie  of  lao^^vage ;  and  it  ftimishes  a  vakiahle 
discipline  to  the  pupils  mind.  ^  tluNMring  him  enliis^  on  bis  owm.reBcmnm.  TM 
task  of  examining  so  many  separate  written  ocerciseft,  and  of  Bstknatiag  their  vtAv^ 
increases  the  kbour  of  the  teacher ;  but  the  gain  to  th»  pnpil  is  maf  than  an 
univalent  for  the  extoa  service  required.~if<«wtdU«c««  Teacher.— An  able  MagM^n^; 
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DISCIPUNA  EEDIVIVA— Wo.  10. 

MODBAK  IiAKGUAGBB  AND  TRAVBL. 

TTTE  have  afsfloeiated  these  two  topics,  became  we  think  that  they 

W      Teoiproea1»  an  inteiwet  whieh  neither  of  them  apart  fttttn  the 

other  possesses.     We  shall  speak  of  them  first  in  this  connection,  and 

afterwards  of  each  separately. 

The  more  intimate  a  man's  knowledge  of  languages,  dead  or  Uving,  the 
more  advantage  he  will  derive  from  travel ;  the  more  he  travels,  the 
greater  "the  demand  for  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  tongues  of  other 
people,  past  or  pvesent,  whose  sepulchred  or  still  breathing  energies  and 
genius  he  goes  to  contemplate.  The  tisitor  in  Italy  or  Greece  will 
sorely  repent  the  loss  of  his  Lathi  and  Greek,  and  the  lack  of  historical 
knowledga  8uoh  resources  we  have  urged  our  young  student  to  keep  a 
jealous  hold  upon,  and  to  increase  by  systematic  study. 

But  not  for  the  present  to  say  more  of  Greek  or  Latin,  how  does  our 
reader  stand  with  respect  to  modem  languages^^the  vehicle  and  ex- 
presmon  of  what  will  after  all  be  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  men 
and  manners  ?  Are  we  in  the  habit  of  looking  with  living  interest  upon 
what»  to  be  a  possession  i^  all,  must  be  a  Kving  and  an  active  possession  I 
When  a  boy  leaves  school,  does  he  commonly  carry  with  him,  we  will 
not  say  such  an  acquaintance  with  modem  languages,  but  such  a  feeling 
£nr  them  as  is  sufiieient  to  induce  him  to  pursue  their  study  with  interest 
and  alacrity  9  Nay,  does  he  not  often  take  away  with  him  the  notion  of 
an  antagonism  between  dead  and  living — between  Greek  and  German — 
between  Latin  and  French ;  and  are  not  both  parents  and  tutors  too 
often  to  blame  for  his  subsidence  between  the  chairs  of  ancient  ancl 
modem  leaming?  We  say,  cultivate  both.*  Let  a  definite  and  suffi- 
dentiy  fiequent  opportunity  for  the  study  of  modem  languages  be  inter- 
mingled with  the  sterner  study  of  the  classics ;  let  the  one  relieve  and 
illustrate  the  other ;  give  the  lad  the  practical  work-day  advantage  of 
the  one,  whilst  he  carries  with  him  the  refinement,  the  indescribable 
education  of  the  other ;  and  ^en  he  leaves  school,  he  will  not  be  in- 
duced thoughtlessly  to  abandon  either*  He  may  be  taught,  that  to 
make  his  way  to  Rome,  and  save  his  money  by  the  road  (if  no  more),  he 
must  speak  French  and  Italian  fiurly ;  to  understand  cmderU  Rome, 
when  he  gets  there,  he  must  have  a  &miliarity  with  Livy,  Horace,  and 
JuvenaL 

In  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  is  it  not  allowable  to  hold  forth  this 
connection  between  languages  and  travel  as  a  powerful  inducement  to 
study,  and  as  giving  new  life  to  the  endeavours  of  the  schoolboy  just  let 
loose  from  school )  How  would  an  anticipated  tour  up  the  Mediterranean 
quicken  and  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  lad  who  had  just  learnt  to 

*  "  It  Ib  to  yonr  shame  (I  apeak  to  you  all,  yon  yoaDg  gentlemen  of  EngUmd^, 
tbat  one  maid  aiumld  go  bevMid  yea  all  in  esoelMucy  of  learning  and  knowledge  of 
(UfWTB  tongaee.  Point  fortk  tiz  of  the  beat  given  gentlemen  of  this  Oomrt,  and  all 
they  together  show  not  so  miiflh  good  will,  spend  not  so  much  time,  bestow  not  so 
many  boars  daily,  ordeify  and  ooostantly,  for  the  inerease  of  learning  and  knowledge^ 
as  doth  the  Queen's  Majesty  herself.  Yea,  I  believe,  that  beside  her  perfoot  readiness 
in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek 
every  day  than  one  prebendary  of  this  Chureh  doth  rsad  Latin  in  a  whole  week." — 
A8eham*8  St^lemcuier,  pp.  67,  68. 
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appreciate  Horace,  or  to  read  with  interest  the  glowiog  descri^^ioaa  of 
Madame  de  Stall's  ''Oorinoe  !"  Would  not  that  one  word,  t/revody  to 
the  thoughtful  mind,  act  like  a  d&arm  upon  the  whole  circle  of  studies^ 
becoming  an  education  of  the  taste  and  the  imagination  (of  this,  mxxe  in 
a  future  paper),  and  be  the  means  of  lifting  the  whole  man  in  the  scale 
of  earnestness  and  intelligence ) 

The  great  difficulty  in  all  education  is  to  ^ve  to  study  a  definite  aim, 
— something  at  once  to  enliven  and  to  draw  the  student  forward  on  Uiif 
course.  It  is  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  to  supply  this  aim  by  an 
adroit  and  various  suggestion,  suited  to  the  varying  tastes  and  capacities 
and  prospects  of  his  pupils.  In  self-education,  and  that  phase  of  it  which 
consists  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  tutor's  responsible  labours  suggested  in 
this  scheme,  this  conscious  aim  in  study  will  commonly  precede  a  studious 
habit,  and  contribute  to  its  formation. 

In  this  paper,  we  are  seeking  more  particularly  for  inducements  to  the 
study  of  modem  languages,  as  a  most  desirable  pursuit  on  the  ground 
of  self-interest,  and  also  as  means  to  high  intellectual  enjoyment.  We 
think  that  we  find  such  an  inducement  in  i/ravd.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  persuaded  that  young  men  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  associate  the 
two  together,  or  seek  to  derive  from  the  one  the  peculiar  advantages 
tendered  by  the  other.  How  seldom  do  we  hear  of  a  youth  setting  to 
work  to  qualify  himself  for  an  intelligent  intercourse  with  the  foreigners 
whom  he  may  expect  to  be  thrown  with  in  the  course  of  (what  is  to 
most  men  nowadays)  a  probable  opportunity  of  travel  in  other  countries  !* 
Kay,  is  it  not  notorious,  that  we  English  are  neglectful  of  the  moat 
obvious  precautions  and  axioms  of  the  science  of  travel  ;t  that  we  leave 
home  without  a  thought  as  to  that  currency  of  thought  and  inteliigenee 
from  which  a  dogged  ignorance  of  other  tongues  must  cut  us  ofl^  content 
with  having  established  credit  with  a  banker  in  Paris,  or  Home,  (xc 
Naples,  for  our  expenses  by  the  roadi  Is  it  not  also  true,  that  late' 
events  have  broken  in  upon  our  national  unwillingness  to  communicate 
with  foreigners ;  that  the  waters  which  separate  us  from  the  Gallia  of 
CsBsar,  are  no  longer  an  ocecmus  diaaocitxmlia ;  and  that,  as  the  true* 
hearted  allies  of  a  generous  neighbour,  we  are  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  happy  relations,  which  have  been  sufiered  to  grow  up 
between  us  1  Is  it  not  true,  that  a  mutual  understanding  between  two 
nations  is  materially  aided,  and  must  eventually  be  sustained,  by  that 
kind  of  consideration  which  shows  itself  in  the  acquirement  of  the  strange 
language  by  the  members  of  either  nation  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  the 
Englishman  in  Paris  contracts  a  far  greater  debt,  in  the  Vjyidy^ftfift  and 
affiibility  of  the  natives,  than  the  Frenchman  in  London  ?  And  is  it 
not  further  true,  that  ioe  have,  as  a  nation  (in  virtue  of  our  mixed  race, 
and  our  composite  language),  a  larger  capacity  for  the  attainment  of 
French,  and  German,  and  Italian,  than  those  who  speak  these  languages 

^  He  that  travelleth  into  a  country,  before  he  liath  some  entrance  into  the 
IftK^Sn^gify  goeth  to  scho<^  and  not  to  travel.  ...  If  you  wiU  have  a  young  man 
to  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  a  short  time  to  gainer  much,  this  you  must 
dp :  first  ...  he  must  have  some  entrance  into  the  langnage  before  he  goeth.** — 
Bacon, 

t  It  is  ako  an  ari.  See  Galton's  "  Art  of  Travel,"  for  a  most  useful  and  interesting 
diseussioQ  of  the  manifold  expedients  which  a  wide^spread  experience  has  furoishea 
tp  ihe  h^nd  of  an  M9  registrar. 
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bare  in  tli^  tarn  for  Engliihf  Our  insakr  podtion  baa  doobtiess 
mnoh  to  do  with  the  Iket  that,  as  a  nation,  we  know  one  langoage  only, 
whereas  the  continental  nadona  know,  each  of  tbem,  at  least  twa 
There  is,  also,  beyond  this,  ground  for  some  litfcle  of  the  national  pride 
which  onr  Belf-<sontainednee8,  so  to  speak,  has  engendered ;  bot  there  is 
also  reason,  with  respect  to  this  very  point,  for  serious  questicm  as  to  the 
fntare.  Europe  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  England  cannot  afford  to 
hold  aloof,  or  suffer  herseif  to  become  estranged  in  any  one  particular,  in 
which  she  might  rule  a  different  order  of  things.  Whilst  we  bear  in 
mind  good  S^ger  Ascham's  warnings  against  the  dangers  of  foreign 
travel,*  we  profess  to  be  more  enlightened,  to  have  hu^r  hearts  and 


*  *'  Sir  Biehard  SackTillc^  that  worthy  goatlemAa  of  worthy  memoiy,  as  I  said  in 
the  beginoiiig,  in  the  Queen's  Privy  Chamber  at  Windsor,  after  he  had  talked  with 
me  for  the  right  choice  of  good  wit  in  a  child  for  learning  ;  and  of  the  true 
difference  betwixt  qniek  and  hard  wits  ;  of  Allaring  yoang  children  by  gentleness  to 
lofTe  learning,  and  of  the  special  oare  tlut  was  to  be  had  to  keep  yoang  men  from 
lieentions  living  ;  he  was  most  earnest  with  me  to  have  nm  say  my  mind  also,  what  I 
thought  concerning  the  fiiocy  that  many  young  gentlemen  of  England  have  to  travel 
abro^i,  and  namely,  to  live  a  long  life  in  Italy.  His  request,  both  for  his  authority 
and  good  will  toward  me,  was  a  sufficient  commandment  unto  me,  to  satisfy  his 
pldaoire  with  uttering  plainly  my  opinion  in  that  matter.  *  Sir,'  quoth  I,  *  I  tak« 
goisg  thither,  and  hying  there,  &r  a  young  gentleman  that  doUi  not  go  under  the 
keep  and  guard  of  such  a  man,  as  both  bv  wisdom  can,  and  authority  dare  rule  him, 

to  be  marvellous  dangerous.' 'Yet  if  a  gentleman  needs  travel  in /to/^,  he 

shall  do  well  to  look  to  the  life  of  the  wisest  traveUer  that  ever  travelled  thither,  set 
out  by  the  wisest  writer  that  ever  spake  with  tongue^  Gkid's  doctrine  only  excepted ; 
and  tiiat  is  Ulpaaes  in  Homer,  .  .  .  Yea>,  even  those  that  be  learned  and  witty 
travellers,  when  they  be  disposed  to  praise  travelling,  as  a  great  commendation,  and 
the  best  Scripture  they  have  for  it,  they  gladly  recite  the  third  verse  oi  Homer,  in  his 
first  book  of  Odysgea,  containing  a  great  praise  of  Ulysses^  ibr  the  wit  he  gathered 
and  wisdom  he  used  in  travelling : — 

.  .  .  '  YloWdv  S'dvBpufirwv  tdev  dotrnaf  gal  v6ov  iyvta,* 

And  yet  is  not  Ulyf^es  commended  so  much,  nor  so  oft  in  Homer,  because  he  was 
waXifrpoiroe ;  this  is,  skilful  in  many  men's  manners  and  fashions  ;  as  because  he  was 
Tro\v}ifiTiq  ;  that  is,  wise  in  all  purposes  and  wary  in  all  places.  Which  wisdom  and 
wariness  will  not  serve  never  a  traveller,  except  FaUtu  be  always  at  his  elbow  ;  that 
is,  Grod's  special  gtuee  ^m  Heaven  to  keep  him  in  God's  fsar  in  all  his  doings,  in  all 
bis  journey." — Asckam't  Sdiolemaater,  pp.  73 — 77. 

.  .  ."I  hear  say  some  young  gentlemen  of  ours  do  count  it  their  shame  to 
be  counted  learned;  and  perchance  they  count  it  their  shame  to  be  counted 
honest  also  ;  for  I  hear  say,  they  meddle  as  little  with  the  one  as  with  the  other.  A 
marvellous  case,  that  gentlemen  should  be  so  ashamed  of  good  learning,  and  never  a 
whit  ashamed  of  ill  manners !  Such  do  sajr  for  them,  that  the  gentlemen  of  Franoe 
do  so  ;  which  is  a  lie,  as  God  will  have  it.  Langseus  and  Bellsus,  that  be  dead,  and 
the  noble  Yidam  of  Chartres,  that  is  alive,  and  infinite  more  in  Prcmce  which  I 
hear  tell  of,  prove  this  to  be  most  &lse.  And  though  some  in  France,  which  wiH 
needs  be  gentlemen,  whether  men  will  or  no,  and  have  no  more  gentleship  in  their 
hat  than  in  their  head,  be  at  deadly  feud  with  both  learning  and  honesty,  yet  I 
believe,  if  that  noble  prince,  King  Francis  the  First,  were  alive,  they  should  have 
neither  place  in  his  Court  nor  pension  in  his  wars  if  he  had  knowledge  of  them. 
Tits  opinion  is  not  French,  but  plain  Tuf^nsh,  from  whence  some  French  fet(^  more 
&tilts  than  ttiis ;  which  I  pray  God  keep  out  of  England." — Tbid.,  pp.  57,  68. 

Roger  Ascham  complains  bitterly  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  **  Englishmen 
Italianated  "  of  his  own  day,  and  of  the  many  "  fond  books  of  late  translated  out  of 
Italian  into  English,  sold  in  every  shop  in  London  ;  commended  by  honest  titles,  the 
sooner  to  corrupt  honest  manners." — IHd.,  pp.  84,  85  ;  also  at  p.  95. 

..."  Not  because  I  do  contemn  either  the  knowledge  of  strange  and  divers 
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larger  poHtioal  ^qapatiiies  thati  w#re  in  &slii9&  m  tbe  days  of  EliMibietb 
''of  glorious  memory.**  We  oertainly  haye  daties  and  intecestoy  as  a 
nation,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  g^&erally  reoognized.  Perhaps 
these  responsibilities  neTer  before  existed  in  the  loll  IcMrce  in  whioh  thejr 
now  present  themselves.  However  this  may  be,  narrowness  of  views 
and  narrowness  of  education  can  never  be  seasonable ;  they  are  peculiarly 
unseasonable  at  the  present  time,  and  will  grow  m  unt^meliness  as  futui?e 
changes  develope  themselves  throughout  the  political  world.  ^Ixl  order 
that  we  may  be  qualified  to  take  our  part  in  these  changes,  or  even  :to 
judge  of  them  £fturly,  we  must  take  our  part  in  the  eduoation  peculiar  to 
this  new  order  of  Uiings. 

Doubtless,  then,  we  must  give  due  encouragement  to  the  cultivation 
(^  the  luiguages  of  that  modem  Europe  (at  least)  in  whose  w^l«beiag, 
under  the  strange  revolutionary  influences  at  work  upon  her,  we  cannot 
but  take  a  lively  interest.  The  only  question  indeed  is,  wh^her,  in  the 
heat  of  pressing  claims  upon  our  interest;  we  can  afford  time  for  the  old 
learning,  and  more  particularly  for  the  painful  pursuit  of  the  languages 
in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us — ^whether  we  ought  not,  in  these 
practical  times  (as  they  are  called),  to  divide  our  school-hours  between 
"  useful  knowledge  "  and  the  iustrumental,  living,  breathing  languages 
(now  actively  beneficial,  now  actively  mischievous)  of  our  own  busy  tinia 
On  this  question  we  have  before  said  something.  We  again  contend, 
that  there  is  ample  time  for  both  ;  that  we  can  no  more  do  without  our 
classical  discipline  than  could  our  fore&thers ;  that,  if  men  have  made 
advance  (how  great !)  in  arts  and  sciences  younger  than  Greek  and 
Latin,  they  are  at  work  up<»i  investigations  in  wluch  Greek  and  Latin 
will  alone  enable  them  to  read  off  the  secrets  both  of  art  and  science^ 
those  old-world  experiences,  without  which  the  most  elaborate  scientific 
induction  would  be  imperfect ;  that  there  is  a  school  of  taste,  where  the 
pupils,  can  find  objects  worthy  of  their  study  only  amongst  marbles  and 
bronzes,  mellowed  with  the  glory  of  more  than  two  thousand  southern 
summers  ;  that  there  is  a  school  of  wisdom,  political  and  mond,  as  well 
as  intellectual,  where  sages  of  Greece  are  the  t^u^ers,  mid  Christian 
men  may  be  content  to  interpret.  These  thoughts  we  would  tirge  upon 
our  young  student,  as  an  antidote  to  that  self-sufficiency  of  modem 
systems,  in  which  we  may  detect  their  greatest  strength  and  their 
greatest  weakness. 

But  if  our  reader  be  a  well-informed  youth  and  a  feir  scholar,  he  will 
know  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  at  least,  is  really  necessary  to  the 
thorough  understanding  of  French,  and  Spanish,  and  Italian.*     He  will 


tongues,  and  namely,  the  Italiaa  toogue  (whiohy  next  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  tongue,  I 
like  and  love  above  all  other) ;  or  else  beoause  I  do  despise  the  learning  that  is 
gotten,  or  the  experience  that  is  gathered  in  strange  countries ;  or  for  any  private 
malice,  that  I  bear  to  Italy  ;  which  country,  and  in  it,  namely,  Rome,  I  have  always 
specially  honoured  :  beoause  time  was,  when  Italy  and  Borne  have  been  to  the  great 

good  of  us  that  no^  live But  now  that  time  is  gone." — Ilnd.y  pp.  72,  73. 

+  "  Should  it  be  the  student's  aim  to  attain  the  most  usefol  and  polished  languages 
of  Europe,  viz.,  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese,  he  will  indeed  test  the 
^Uity  of  his  Latin  acquirements,  Mid  find  the  old  Roman  language  the  master-key  to 
the  mint  of  their  literature.  A  short  special  illustration  will  more  clearly -elucidate 
my  argument  than  general  assertion.  I  beg,  therefore^  permiiskm  to  tak«  a  passage, 
at  random,  from  CfU  Blot,  and  to  place  its  Latm  roots  ia  juxt»-position  ;  by  whu^ 
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have  learned  tliat  thtfre  is  aa  eas]^  tvamitioii  from  the  language  of  andenl 
Borne  to  that  of  modem  Italy,  and  much  instmctiou  to  be  derived  from 
the  m^:^  stady  e£  the  changes  which  have  passed  upon  it,  to  make  H, 
what  we  find  it  beneath  the  pen  of  Dante  or  TaSBO,  or  the  author  of 


anang^meDt  ....  the  close  afl9niiy  of  the  Ungiuiges  will  more  foreibly  arrest  your 
atteDtioii  V — 

Mem  niAgister  ftppellnidt  mram  nedioatn,    qui  mihi   dixit       bonus 
Mon     miltre       ivppelU        nn      mMecin,     qui   me      dit   bomiement^    aprte 

me  habere  bene  observatum,  quod  mea  roalaoia  erat  plus     aeria      qnam  honinas 
B^'aToir     bien      obterv^       qae    ma  maladie  4tait  i^up  a^ease  qu'on 

ne  pentabaafty  et  quod  eeonndnm  iota  iUa  apparentia  longnm  tenons 

ne     pensaity    et    que       selon    toutee  lea  apparenoea  je  gaxdeiaia    long     ten^ 

iUam  caraeram.    Hie  dootua,    impalienB  de  se  reddere  ad  aoam  caibedram,  ne 
]a       duunbre.     Le  docteur^    impatient  de  se    rendre     k      sa     cathedrale    ne 

judicavit  punctum  ad  propoaitum  de  retardare  aunm  partum.    Hie  amabat  meliua 
jugea        point  2^propo8        de   retarder     son    depart.      11      aima     mieuz 

prendere  unum  alteram  pro   illi  servire.   Hie  se  conUnuit  de  m'a^ardonare 

prendre      un      autre     gar^on  pour    le    servir.     II   se  contenta  de  m*abandonner 

ad   sinum  de  una  ad  qualem  ille  lassayit  unam  summam  de  argento,   pro 

aux   soins     d'une  garde,  k  laquelle    il     laissa      une      somme     d'argent,     pour 

me  in  terram      si  morerer,    aut  pro  recumpensare  mea  servitea    si  reyenirem   de 
m'enterrer     si  je  mourrais,   ou  pour  r6compenser   mes  services  si  je  revenais  de 

mea  malacia. 
ma  maladie. 

So  much  for  the  affinity  between  the  Latin  and  French.  Allow  me  next  to  arrange 
similarly  a  quotation  from  Don  Eugenie  de  Odioa's  eompilation,  called  Taora  dd 

PaueiB  peraenA  pM  paaoo  quod  ee  habent  dedicates  ad  cuHnrn  de  iUse  beUaa 
Pocae  peraonaa  por   peoo    que  se    hayan    dedieado  ad   oultivo  de    laa    belias 

litensBy  igaomot  iatam  veritatem  triyialem  et  tantas  vioea  repetitam,  quod  illud 
letias,    ignoran     eata     verdad       trivial      y    tantas  voces    repetida,    que      el 
theatrnm  Hispanic  est  a  casu  illud  magia  quod  possedit  non    aliqua    una 

teatro       Espaftol     es  a  case      el      mas    rico    que      posee  nincuna 

natio.    Porro         theatram  Hispaniie  tam        universe      decantatum    generaHter 
nacion.    Pero   ese    teatro      Espaftol    tan  universalmente  decantado    generalmente 

cognitum.     Aut   pro   melius   dicere  admiratio     traditionalis   ad  ilia  antiqua 

eonocido.      O      por    mejor    decer    esa  admiracion    tradicional     a    los  antiguos 

ingenia     dramatica      Hispaniae    de      cognitione      et    studio    de  sua  opera  aut 
ingenioB  dramaticos   Espi^oles  del  oonociemento     y   estudio  de  sus    obras     o 
debemus  considerare  quomodo  una  de    quales    ki^ta  vulgaria   moneta    currens   in 
debemos  considerarla      como     una  de  aquellas  ideas  vulgares,  moneda  corriente  en 

totus    illos   tempus   et   in    totus         pagus,    quae   a   fortis   de  repetitse   se 

todos    los     tempos    y   en   todos  los  paises,    que    a  fherza  de  oirlos  repetidas   se 

admittunt  sine  discussione  et  se  perpetuant  quomodo  veritates  inconcu888&. 
adnuten    sin     discusion    y   se  perpetuan      como     verdades   inconcusas. 

"  A  similar  comparison  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  Latin  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
former  is  but  a  dialect  of  the  Spanish,  mixed,  peiiiaps,  with  fewer  Moorish  words." — 
UtiHty  of  the  Qreek  amd  Latin  CkuHca,  by  C.  J.  Fenner,  S,H.  W.  {ol,  St.  Joh»*9  Coll., 
Caxnbrid^),  privately  pHnted  1841.  "We  omit  a  similar  verbatim  comparison  ^f  an 
Italian  passage  with  the  Latin,  with  which  Mr.  Fenner  concludes  his  argument, 
"that  the  Latin  is  the  master-key  to  the  garden  of  Buropeaa  learning."  We  have 
likewiae  omitted  some  notes  upon  several  of  the  Latin  roots  cited  above.  There  is  a 
po]yiB^ott  edition  of  Fenelon's  Telemaque  to  be  had  in  six  volumes. 
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« I  Promessi  Sposd."  Mr.  Murray's  handbooks  of  "  Rome  "  and  of  **  Italy** 
witness  sufficiently  to  the  relation  between  the  old  and  the  new  learning. 
An  intelligent  and  well-read  man,  though  not  a  classical  scholar,  may 
still  be  possessed  of  sufficient  historical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
appreciate  much  that  he  will  meet  with  in  a  tour  in  Italy ;  but  the 
peculiar  charm  which  such  opportunities  yield  to  the  lover  of  Horace 
and  livy  is  a  delight  denied  to  all  else.  For  these,  the  student  will 
take  care  to  fit  himself  with  no  stinted  measure  of  preparation. 

Travel  amid  regions  of  classical  association  doubtless  imposes  the  yoke 
of  connection  between  the  literature  of  that  period,  which  we  have 
before  shown  (voL  ix.  368)  to  be  essentially  and  plainly  marked  as 
cmciertJt,  and  that  which,  under  the  title  of  nfiodem,  comprises  events  and 
vicissitudes  in  human  affairs  of  no  less  wonderftil  significance  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Rome  may  be  looked  upon,  we  believe,  as  an  un- 
comfortable and  decidedly  dirty  place,  where  human  nature,  as  it  prevails 
amongst  ourselves,  is  subject  to  many  petty  annoyances,  from  which  we, 
in  virtue,  perhaps,  of  our  fogs,  are  exempt ;  or  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  city  where  the  iron  heel  of  conquest  has  left  its  deepest  prints, 
"  which,  as  it  was  once  the  Empress  of  the  world  in  a  succession  of 
many  ages,  so  hath  it  at  present  more  curious  things  to  entertain  the 
attention  of  a  traveller  than  any  other  place  in  Europe."* 

"Why  are  Mr.  Albert  Smith's  sketches  of  the  travelled  Englishman  so 
taking  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  are  in  reality  notes  from  the  life,  and  do 
fairly  represent  the  general  ^©oc  of  a  certain  class  of  our  countrymen 
abroad?  And  does  not  our  Englii^  impracticableness  under  such  cir- 
cumstances arise  mainly  from  our  ignorance  of  the  language,  which  can 
alone  confer  upon  the  traveller  freedom  of  demeanour  before  strangers  f 
Is  not  the  refuge  from  this  a  certain  aggravation  of  our  national  reserve, 
which  is  alike  irritating  to  foreigners  and  unprofitable  to  ourselves, 
inasmuch  as  it  shuts  us  out  from  the  benefit  of  intercourse  with  the  in- 
telligent of  other  nations,  and  deprives  us  of  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
information  and  experience,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  but  in  travel  It 

*  Bnrnet's  Letters  from  Rome. 

f  "  Let  him  sequester  himself  from  the  company  of  his  oountrymen,  and  diet  in 
such  places  where  there  is  good  company  of  the  nation  where  he  travelleih ;  let  him, 
npon  his  remoyes  from  one  place  to  another,  procare  recommendation  to  some  person 
of  quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he  removeth,  that  he  may  use  the  fiivour  in 
those  things  he  desireth  to  see  and  know  ;  thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with  much 
profit.  As  for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which  is  most 
of  all  profitable  is  acquaintance  with  the  secretaries  and  employed  men  of  ambas- 
sadors ;  for  so,  in  travelling  in  one  oonntiy,  he  shall  suck  the  experience  of  many  ; 
let  him  also  see  and  visit  eminent  persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name 
abroad,  that  be  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the  fome." — Baoon*§ 
Eway  of  "  Travel " 

If  a  man  would  learn  what  to  "  see  and  obaertfe  "  in  foreign  countries,  the  same 
essay  will  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  characteristic  national  features,  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  had  indeed  learned  how  to  use  his  eyes. 

''  Another  of  the  great  advantages  of  travel  lies  in  what  you  learn  from  your  com- 
panions ;  not  merely  from  those  you  set  out  with,  or  so  much  from  them,  as  from 
those  whom  you  are  thrown  together  with  on  the  journey.  I  reckon  this  advantage 
to  be  so  great,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that  you  often  get  more  from  your 
companions  in  travel  than  from  all  you  come  to  see.  .  .  .  The  change  of  language  is 
alone  a  great  delight ;  you  pass  along,  living  only  with  gentlemen  and  scholars,  for 
you  rarely  detect  what  is  vulgar  or  inept  in  the  talk  around  you." — Contpanions  of 
my  Solitude,  Chap.  xi. 
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Signally  iiere  does  the  old  proyerb  hold,  that  ^time  And  ohanoe  happen 
to  every  loau." 

But  next  as  to  the  mode  in  which  modem  languages  are  to  be  studied 
— ^we  all  know  that  there  is  good  ground  for  the  complaint  of  teachers 
and  professors  that  they  cannot  secure  either  the  time  or  the  attention 
necessary  to  their  pupils'  advancement  in  these  vapepya  of  a  classical 
education.  We  have  said  that  we  think  this  ought  not  to  be.  To  the 
student  himself  we  saj,  apply  to  your  French  and  German  and  Italian  the 
same  careful  system  of  study  that  you  have  found  successful  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  which  able  tutors  have  enabled  you  to  carry  out.  Secure 
still  the  assistance  of  a  master,  but  also  make  out  your  own  plan  of 
severe  methodical  study.  Procure  French  and  German  and  Italian 
translations  of  Latin  and  Greek  anthors,t  and  so  render  yourself  double 
service.  It  will  be  easier  to  carry  out  an  analysis  of  modem  words  and 
phrases  and  constructions  by  having  the  analogous  sifting  of  a  familiar 
school-text  constantly  suggested  for  your  guidance.  We  conceive  that 
such  a  plan  would  be  found  interesting  and  fiill  of  instruction,  as  a 
mental  exercise,  beyond  its  intrinsic  value.  One  language  leads  on  to 
another.  Familiarity  with  the  usages  of  one  or  two  Isjiguages  implies  a 
growing  power  over  language  in  general,  and  this  would  stand  a  man  in 
good  stead  under  many  of  the  contingencies  incident  to  the  condition  of 
a  young  and  active  candidate  for  advancement.  We  would  have  those 
who  look  to  the  chance  of  government  appointments  weigh  our  advice. 
Young  men  in  commercial  Hfe  might  equally  profit  by  the  suggestion. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  which  the  traveller  has  to  learn  is  what  not 
to  see — ^how.much  he  nciay  fairly  leave  unseen  and  be  none  the  worse  for 
the  omission.  This  is  no  inconsiderable  element  in  what  has  been 
called  '^  the  divine  art  of  seeing."  This  lesson  may  be  learnt  in  a  great 
measure  from  books  and  portfolios  and  conversation  with  the  well*in- 

*  £,  ffr-  Annibal  Oaros  '*  L.  Eneide  Di  Virgilio  : "  1608. 

''  L'  armi  eanto,  e  '1  valor  del  grand'  Heroe, 
Che  pria  de  Troia  per  destino  V  liti 
D'  Italia,  et  di  Lavinio  erraodo  venne. 
Et  quanto  errb,  quanto  sofferse,  in  qnanti 
Et  di  terra,  et  di  mar  perigli  incone  : 
Gome  il  trahea  V  insuperabil  forasa 
Del  eielo,  et  di  Ginnon  V  ira  tenaoe. 
Et  oon  che  dufa,  et  sangoinoea  guerra 
Fondb  la  sua  Cittade,  et  gli  sue  i  Dei 
Kipose  in  Latio :  Onde  ootanto  crebbe 
Dante      ^^  nome  de'  Latini,  il  regno  d'  Alba, 

*     Et  le  mnra,  et  1*  Impeiio  alto  di  Roma." 

We  need  scarcely  add  booh  and  verse  to  inform  the  reader,  even  though  not  an 
Italian  Bcholar,  where  he  may  find  the  original  of  this  translation. 

We  may  venture  to  suggest  to  the  enterprising  publishers  of  the  new  series  of 
Foreign  Classics,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Dalby,  the  reprint  of  one  or  two  really  eood  French 
and  Italian  translations  (with  notes)  of  Latin  authors.  The  association  of  Mr.  Long's 
name  with  that  of  M.  Delille  (in  the  pre&ce  to  the  first  volume  of  this  series)  is  a 
&ct  which  (to  father  the  thought  upon  the  wish)  imparts  to  our  notion  something 
more  than  a  merely  imaginative  character.  We  should  be  happy  to  forward  the  book 
before  us  (Annibal  Caros's)  for  the  inspection  of  the  publishers.  A  pencil-note  on  the 
flyleaf  states,  on  the  authority  of  Baretti  (note  on  Diyden,  Pros.  v.  8,  p.  88),  that  it 
is  **  the  best  edition  ;  "  also  that  **  B[an.  Caros  in  the  Italian  is  the  nearest,  the  most 
poetical,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  any  translation  of  the  ^neid."  This  is  quoted  as 
Dryden's  opinion. 
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formed  at  home ;  and  no  one,  with  limited  time  for  travel,  should  negleet 
this  economy  of  foresight  in  relation  to  the  multitude  of  objects  which 
new  scenes  of  interest  will  present. 

Besides  this  yiew  of  the  matter,  there  is  a  charm  and  a  measure  of 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  an  inteUigeni  survey  of  works  of  art  (of 
historical  interest  and  antiquity,  at  least,)  which  is  denied  to  the  unin- 
formed taste,  however  capable  it  may  be  of  receiving  true  impressions 
on  its  first  introduction  to  such  previously  unconsidered  objeota  We 
speak  only,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  works  of  art,  and  the  like ;  this  may 
not  hold,  in  the  same  degree,  of  scenes  of  natural  grandeur  and  beauty. 
The  analogy  conveyed  in  our  appreciation,  by  turn,  of  music  which  we 
know,  and  such  as  we  hear  for  the  first  time,  will  illustrate  what  is 
meant.  In  the  latter  case,  we  are  seldom  fully  alive  to  the  character  of 
a  composition,  which  commends  itself  afterwards^  perhaps,  with  singular 
force,  to  the  cultivated  understanding  and  judgment. 

The  correcting  of  previous  impressions  will,  in  itself^  become  a  source 
of  much  interest  to  the  lettered  tourist.  Such  a  previous  knowledge  of 
what  he  has  to  expect,  coming  into  conjunction  with  actual  observation, 
will  furnish  him  with  the  power  of  realizing  more  fully,  and  recording 
in  his  mind  truer  and  more  definite  images  of  what  he  sees.  It  wiU 
leave  him  in  possession  of  that  sort  of  impression  which  the  stereosoope 
conveys  to  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Whenever  there  is  the  opportunity  of 
comparison  with  previous  knowledge  or  calculation,  there  will  be  a 
logical  and  critical  condition  of  the  mind  supervening.  This  instinct  it 
is  in  the  power  of  eveiy  observer  of  ascertained  and  registered  objects  of 
interest  to  acquire  :  besides,  it  saves  money. 

There  are  many  objects  in  travel  which  might  engage  the  attention  of 
scholars — such,  for  example,  as  the  verifying  of  historical  descriptions  of 
localities,  and  the  general  features  of  countries,  by  comparison  of  such 
accounts  with  the  places  and  the  countries  themselvea*  We  have  before 
referred  to  Caesar  as  affording  scope  for  this.  Horace  forms  a  text  book 
which  might,  with  least  labour,  and  with  an  interest  best  suited, 
perhaps,  to  the  tastes  and  opportunities  of  most  yowng  scholars  at  least, 
be  illustrated.  Notes  (on  the  margin)  of  statues,  gems,  medallions, 
monuments,  temples,  and  the  like,  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
memory  of  the  traveller,  and  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  afterwards 
referring  to  good  engravings,  photographs,  and  outlines,  such  as  now 
aboundt  He  might  obtain  drawings  of  them,  and  so  make  up  his  own 
copy  of  a  favourite  poet,  and  the  more  readily  if  he  be  himself  a  good 
draughtsman.  The  writer  hopes  some  day  to  do  this, — a  quiet  treat  in 
anticipation,  in  these  days  when  few  things  have  that  element  of  interest, 
which  consists  in  their  being  unique. 

We  have  thus  &r  considered  modem  languages  and  travel  in  their 
influence  upon  one  another.  We  now  purpose  to  say  something  upon 
each,  apart  from  and  independently  of  the  other.     First,  then,  of  the 

*  ThiB  will  imply  ui  acqnsintanoe  with  the  many  nataral  causes  in  silent  operation 
throngfaout  the  world,  and  especially  in  regions  subject  to  volcanic  influenoes,  all 
tending  to  prodnoe  changes  of  the  most  astounding  ultimate  magnitude,  although  the 
record  of  them  is  to  be  looked  for  not  in  history,  but  in  the  books  of  the  several 
natural  sciences. 

t  Messrs.  Bell  k  Daldy's  new  Horace  is  a  rare  specimen  of  good  taste  and  severity 
of  judgment  in  illustration. 
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intrinsie  value  of  t^e  current  literature,  of  which  the  languages  of 
modem  Europe  aire  the  vehicle.  On  this  point  our  readers  scarcely 
need  to  be  told,  that  there  are  rich  fields  of  German,  and  French,  and 
Italian  literature,  which  will  repay  cultivation.  Tlie  rules  which  apply 
to  our  own  general  literature  apply,  of  course,  equally  to  that  of  other 
ooontries.  There  is  much  that  is  to  be  avoided  in  both,  but  there  is  also 
abimdant  opportimity  of  learning,  from  reviews  and  other  sources,  where 
the  good  is  to  be  found.  Dr.  Arnold's  Canons,  before  quoted,  will  here 
too  be  found  to  furnish  invaluable  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  student. 

To  speak  of  Dante,  or  Tasso,  or  Molidre,  or  FInelon,  or  Qoethe,  or 
SchiUer,  and  other  such  names,  individually,  would  be  beside  our  purpose 
—to  praise  them  an  error  in  judgment.  We  will  only  say  that,  in 
giving  preference  to  such  names  over  the  writers  of  the  day,  the  ordinary 
reader  will  be  spared  the  necessity  for  much  serious  question  as  to  the 
tendency  of  his  studies.  All  honour  be  to  the  laborious  zeal  of  the 
German  schools  of  learning,  all  gratitude  for  their  contributions  to  every 
branch  of  literature,  all  caution  and  wariness  of  judgment  be  to  us  in 
handling  such  of  these  as  touch  upon  religion  or  philosophy!*  Not, 
indeed,  that  they  have  not  written  much,  in  both  of  these  subjects,  that 
demands  the  attention  of  divines  and  philosophers,  but  this  is  just  the 
point :  wdvnofry  readers  had  besc  be  content  to  receive  the  stream  of 
Germaa  speculation  after  it  has  passed  through  the  filtrating  medium  of 
our  soberer  (if  less  subtle)  national  intellect.  Our  theology  and  our 
science  have  benefited  in  proportion  as  this  process  has  been  ably 
carried  out,  by  men  of  competent  power,  of  fair  and  independent 
judgment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  adequately  imbued  with  the  learning 
and  the  mind  of  antiquity. 

To  say  no  more  than  this  of  a  literature  so  vast  in  extent,  and  so 
powerful  in  its  influence  upon  the  present  and  the  future  interests  of 
mankind,  is  indeed  to  say  the  least  that  can  with  decency  be  said  of  it. 
But  for  the  present  it  may  suffice. 

Of  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe 
much  might  have  been  said  before  the  opening  of  the  present  war,  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  now  to  repeat.  The  force  of  circumstances  has 
read  and  will  continue  to  read  the  most  effectual  lesson  on  this  point. 

The  remarks  on  Travel  must  be  reserved  for  our  next  number. 

J.  S.  G. 

*  "Having  been  personally  acquainted,  or  connected  as  a  pupil,  with  Eichhornand 
Michaelis,  he  knew  the  whole  cycle  of  schisms  and  audacious  speculations  through 
which  biblical  criticism  or  Christian  philosophy  has  revolved  in  modem  Germany. 
All  this  was  ground  upon  which  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  trod  with  the  infirm  footing 
of  a  child.  He  listened  to  what  Coleridge  reported  with  the  same  sort  of  pleasurable 
surprise,  alternating  with  starts  of  doubt  or  incredulity,  as  would  naturally  attend  a 
detailed  report  from  Laputa — which  aerial  region  of  speculation  does  but  too  often 
recur  to  a  sober-minded  person,  in  reading  of  the  endless  freaks  in  Philosophy  of 
Modem  G«nlUuiy,  where  the  spectre  of  Mutability,  that  potentate  celebrated  by 
Spenser,  gathers  more  trophies  in  a  year,  than  elsewhere  in  a  century  ;  'the  onarehy 
of  dreams '  presides  in  her  philosophv ;  and  the  restless  elements  of  opinion,  through- 
out every  region  of  debate,  mould  themselves  eternally,  like  the  billowy  sands  of  the 
desert,  as  beheld  by  Bruce,  in  towering  columns,  soar  upwards  to  a  giddy  altitude* 
then  stalk  about  for  a  minute,  all  a-glow  with  fiery  colour,  and  finally  unmould  and 
'  dislimn '  with  a  collapse  as  sudden  as  the  motions  of  that  eddying  breeze  under 
which  their  vapoury  architecture  had  arisen." — jDc  Quincey*»  AtUoiiograpkic  Sketches, 
vol.  i.  pp.  218,  219. 

T 
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ON  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

EXERCISE  II. 

MULTIPLICATION       AND       DIVISION. 

Second  Line. 

•    and        •,  or  twice  one,  are  two; 
there  are  two  ones  in  two  ;  the  half  of  two  is  one. 

••    and       ••,  or  twice  two,  are  four ; 
there  are  two  twos  in  four ;  the  half  of  four  is  two. 

••  •     and    •••,  or  twice  three,  are  six  ; 
there  are  two  threes  in  six ;  the  half  of  six  is  three. 
••••     and  ••  ••,  or  twice  four,  are  eight ; 
there  are  two  fours  in  eight ;  the  half  of  eight  is  four. 
And  so  on  to  twice  twelve. 

Prohlema. 

1.  A  book  is  sold*  for  five  pence  ;  how  many  pence  would  I  have  to 
pay  for  two  of  these  books  1     Ans.  Ten  pence. 

Proof, — ^The  cost  of  one  book  is  five  pence  ;  therefore  the  cost  of  two 
books  will  be  two  times  five  pence,  or  ten  pence. 

2.  The  grocer  sella  his  sugar  for  four  pence  a  lb. ;  how  much  would  I 
have  to  give  him  for  two  lbs.  % 

3.  I  want  to  divide  ten  nuts  (equally)  between  two  boys ;  how  many 
nuts  must  I  give  to  each  boy  1  What  part  of  the  ten  nuts  will  each  boy 
get? 

4.  What  is  the  half  of  eight  pence  ?  If  a  lb.  of  currants  is  sold  for 
ten  pence ;  what  would  I  have  to  j>ay  for  half  a  lb.  1  What  is  the  half 
of  ten  shillings  ? 

5.  I  bought  two  mugs ;  now  I  had  to  give  seven  pence  for  each  mug ; 
how  many  pence  should  I  give  for  the  two  mugs )  how  many  shillings 
and  pence  should  I  give  for  them  1 

6.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  two  shillings  ?  How  many  farthings 
are  there  in  two  pence ) 

7.  I  paid  eight  pence  for  two  slates  ;  what  did  I  pay  for  each  slate  ? 
I  paid  six  shillings  for  two  lbs.  of  tea  ;  how  many  shillings  did  I  pay  for 
one  lb.  of  the  tea  ? 

8.  What  should  I  pay  for  two  articles,  at  the  route  of  eight  pence  for 
each  article  % 

9.  How  many  shillings  and  pence  are  there  in  twenty-seven  pence  % 
Ans.  Two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

Proof.- 

one  shilling         and        one  shilling        and  three  pence, 
make  two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

Or  thus  : — Every  twelve  of  the  pence  make  a  shilling  : ,  in  twenty- 
seven,  there  are  two  twelves  and  three  over ;  therefore,  twenty-seven 
pence  are  equal  to  two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

Ohs.  Questions  of  this  sort  should  be  given  in  a  more  extended  form, 
after  the  twelftk  line  has  been  gone  over. 

10.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  eight  ferthings  ? 

*  All  the  words  printed  in  italics  should  be  explained. 
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11.  Wliat  is  the  half  of  a  shilling  9     What  is  the  half  of  one  shilling 
and  four  pence  f 

12.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  eleven  farthings  ?    Ans,  Two  pence 
and  three  farthings. 

Proof, — Four  ferthiugs  make  one   penny  :    there  are  two  fouri  in 
eleven,  and  three  over ;  therefore,  eleven  farthings  make  two  pence  and 
three  fEirthings. 
Or,  putting  the  eleven  farthings  down  : — 

••••  ••••  ••• 

one  penny     and     one  penny    and    three  farthings 
make  two  pence  and  three  fJEuthings. 
And  so  on  to  similar  problems. 

Third  Line. 

•  and      .  •  and        • ,  or  three  times  one,  are  three ; 
there  are  three  ones  in  three ;  the  third  of  three  is  one. 
••  and      ••  and      ••,  or  three  times  two,  are  six  ; 
there  are  three  twos  in  six  ;  the  third  of  six  is  two. 

•  ••  and     •  ••  and     •  ••,  or  three  times  three,  are  nine  ; 
there  are  three  threes  in  nine  ;  the  third  of  nine  is  three. 
••  ••  and  ••  ••  and  ••  ••,  or  three  times  four,  are  twelve  ; 
there  are  thi*ee  fours  in  twelve  ;  the  third  of  twelve  is  four. 
And  so  on  to  three  times  twelve. 

Frablema, 

1.  How  much  should  I  give  for  three  glasses,  when  one  glass  is  sold 
for  five  pence  9     Ana,  Fifteen  pence,  or  one  shilling  and  three  pence. 

Froqf, — The  coat  of  one  glass  is  five  pence;    therefore  the  cost  of 
three  glasses  will  be  three  times  five  pence,  or  fifteen  pence. 

2.  I  gave  eighteen  pence  for  three  knives ;  how  much  did  I  give  for 
each  9     Ans.  Six  pence. 

Froqf. — The  cost  of  three  knives  is  eighteen  pence ;   therefore  the 
cost  of  one  knife  will  be  the  third  of  eighteen  pence,  or  six  pence. 

3.  I  want  to  divide  a  shilling  amongst  three  poor  persons  ;  how  much 
should  I  give  to  each  1 

4.  How  many  fiurthings  are  there  in  three  pence  1 

5.  What  is  the  third  of  a  shilling  1     What  is  the  third  of  one  shilling 
and  three  pence  9 

.    And  so  on. 

6.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  twelve  farthings?    Ans.  Three 
pence. 

Froqf. — Every  four  fiurthings  make  one  penny  ;  therefore  twelve  far- 
things will  make  three  pence,  for  there  are  three  fours  in  twelva 
Or,  putting  down  the  twelve  farthings  : — 
••••  ••••  •••• 

one  penny    and     one  penny    and     one  penny  make  three  penca 
And  so  on. 

F&wrik  Line. 

9  and       •   and       •   and       • ,  or  four  times  one,  are  four ; 
there  are  four  ones  in  four ;  the  fourth  of  four  is  one. 
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••   and     ••   and     ••   and     ••,  or  four  times  two,  are  eight, 
there  are  four  twos  in  eight ;  the  fourth  of  eight  is  two. 

•  ••   and  •••   and  •••   and  •••,  or  four  times  three,  are  twelve  ; 
there  are  four  threes  in  twelve  ;  the  fourth  of  twelve  is  three. 
And  so  on  to  four  times  twelve. 

Problems, 

1.  What  is  the  fourth  of  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  1  Ana,  Five 
pence. 

Proof, — One  shilling  and  eight  pence  are  twenty  pence ;  then  the 
fourth  of  twenty  pence  is  five  pence. 

2.  What  should  I  pay  for  four  lbs.  of  rice  at  three  pence  a  lb.  ? 
Ans,  Twelve  pence,  or  one  shilling. 

Proof- — I  must  give  three  pence  for  one  lb. ;  therefore  for  four  lbs.  I 
must  give  four  times  three  pence,  or  twelve  pence,  or  one  filling. 

3.  I  bought  four  candlesticks  for  twenty  pence ;  how  much  did  I  give 
for  one  candlestick  ?     Ana,  Five  pence. 

Proof — The  price  of  four  candlesticks  is  twenty  pence  ;  therefore  the 
price  of  one  candlestick  must  be  the  fourth  of  twenty  pence,  or  five 
pence. 

And  so  on  to  similar  problems. 

4.  How  many  £urthings  are  there  in  four  pence  1  Aim,  Sixteen 
farthings. 

Proof — ^There  are  four  farthings  in  one  penny ;  therefore  in  four 
pence  there  will  be  four  times  four  farthings,  or  sixteen  farthings. 

5.  I  bought  some  eggs  for  eight  pence :  now  I  paid  two  pence  for 
®^1^  ^^E  'y  2^"^  many  eggs  did  I  buy  1     Ana,  Four  eggs. 

Proof — Every  egg  costs  two  pence  :  now  two  pence  can  be  taken  four 
times  out  of  eight  pence  ;  therefore,  you  got  four  eggs  for  eight  pence. 
And  so  on  to  other  problems. 

And  so  on  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
ELEVENTH,  and  twelfth  lines. 

This  exercise  should  be  practised  until  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  Con- 
versant with  the  multiplication  and  division  table.  By  this  means,  the 
memory  of  the  child  will  be  assisted  by  his  reason,  for  he  will  be  led  to 
construct  the  table  for  himself;  and  thus  an  irksome  task  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  healthful  and  an  amusing  exercise,  calculated  to  invigorate 
the  intellectual  powers. 

Notaiion, 

The  common  notation  of  arithmetic,  at  leasts  as  ftfr  as  the  hundreds' 
place  of  figures,  should  be  explained  in  connection  with  the  tenth  unb. 

The  principle  of  counting  by  tens  should  be  explained ;  thus,  for 
example,  3  tens  and  2  tens  make  5  tens,  3  times  2  tens  make  6  tens ; 
and  so  on. 

The  teacher  should  show  how  high  numbers  (below  a  hundred)  may 
be  read  in  tens  and  ones,  or  units ;  thus,  thirty-six  are  3  tens  and  6,  or 
36,  as  it  is  written  according  to  the  decimal  scale  of  notation.  In  order 
to  enforce  this  subject,  such  questions  as  the  following  may  be  put : — 

In  what  place  do  you  put  figures  of  units  ?  In  what  place  do  you  put 
figures  expressing  tens  1  The  figures  36  may  be  read  two  ways, — name 
them  ;  why  may  they  be  read  in  these  two  ways  1 
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THE  SYMBOLS   AND   TERMS   OP   MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION. 

The  sigii  X  denotes  multiplication.     The  sign  -^  denotes  division. 
Thus  we  have,  in  multiplication, — 

• •     ••  •  =r  4  times  3,  or  3  taken  4  times, 

=  3  X  4  =   12 ; 
and  in  the  reverse  operation  of  division, — 

the  fourth  of  12,  or  12  divided  by  4  =  12  H-  4  =  3. 
In  the  process  of  multiplication,  the  4  is  called  the  mtdtiplier,  the  3  is 
called  the  rrmUipHccrndf  the  12  is  called  the  product,  the  3  and  4  are  said 
to  be  factors  of  12,  and  12  is  said  to  be  a  common  mndivplc  of  3  and  4 ; 
and  in  that  of  division,  the  4  is  called  the  di/visor,  the  12  is  called  the 
dividend,  and  the  3  is  called  the  qtu>tient 
Sometimes  the  divisor  is  placed  below  the  dividend  ;  thus  we  have 

12  -r  4,  or  V  =  3. 

The  common  divisor,  or  common  measu/re,  of  two  numbers  is  the  num- 
ber which  will  exactly  divide  them  both  ;  thus  4  is  a  common  measure  of 
8  and  12,  for  it  will  divide  them  both  without  a  remainder  :  in  this  case, 
4  is  ^A^  greatest  common  measure  of  8  and  12,  for  it  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber which  will  exactly  divide  them  both. 

The  least  comarum  mialtvpU  of  two  numbers  is  the  least  number  which 
is  exactly  divisible  by  both  of  the  numbers  ;  thus  18  is  the  least 
common  multiple  of  6  and  9. 

The  explanation  of  these  terms  will  be  best  given  in  connection  with 
the  problems  hereafter  proposed. 

Examples  of  Symbols, 

1.  ••     ••     ••     ••     ••  =  5  times  2,  or  2  taken  5  times. 

=  2  X  5=  10; 
and  in  the  reverse  operation  of  division,  we  have, — 

the  fifth  of  10,  or  10  divided  by  5  =  10  -5-  5  =  2. 

2.  ••••      ••••      ••••  =  3  times  4,  or  4  taken  3  times, 

=  4  X  3  =  12  ; 
and  in  the  reverse  operation  of  division,  we  have, — 

the  third  of  12,  or  12  divided  by  3  =  12  H-  3,  or  y  =  4. 

3 •  • •  •   =  3  times  5,  or  5  taken  3  times, 

=  5  X  3  =  15  ; 
and  in  the  reverse  operation  of  division,  we  have, — 

the  third  of  \5,  or  15  divided  by  3  =  15  -^  3,  or  V  =5. 

MIXED   PROBLEMS. 

I.  Multiplication  and  Dimsion, 

1.  Multiply  eight  by  three,  and  then  divide  the  result  by  four. 
Ans,  Six. 

Proof. — ^Three  times  eight  are  twenty  four ;  and  then  the  fourth  of 
twenty-four  is  six. 

2.  Divide  twenty-eight  by  seven,  and  then  multiply  the  result  by 
five.     Ans,  Twenty. 

Proof, — ^The  seventh  o£  twenty-dght  is  four ;  and  then  five  times 
four  are  twenty. 
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3.  I  paid  fifteen  pence  for  three  mugs ;  what  should  I  pay  for  two 
of  the  same  sort  1     Ana,  Ten  pence. 

Proof. — The  cost  of  three  mugs  is  fifteen  pence  ;  therefore  the  cost  of 
one  mug  will  be  the  third  part  of  fifteen  pence,  or  five  pence  ;  and  then 
the  cost  of  two  mugs  will  be  two  times  five  pence,  or  ten  pence. 

4.  If  five  articles  cost  twenty  pence ;  what  will  eight  articles  cost  1 
Ana,  Two  shillings  and  eight  pence. 

Proof, — The  cost  of  five  articles  is  twenty  pence  ;  therefore  the  cost 
of  one  article  will  be  the  fifth  of  twenty  pence,  or  four  pence  ;  and  the 
cost  of  eight  articles  will  be  eight  times  four  pence,  or  thirty-two  pence, 
which  is  two  shillings  and  eight  pence. 

Teacher,  How  do  you  find  the  cost  of  one  article  1 
Pupil,  By  dividing  the  whole  cost  by  the  nimiber  of  articles. 
Teacher,  Why  do  you  first  find  the  cost  of  one  article  1 
PupU.  When  I  have  found  the  cost  of  one  article,  I  caai  then  easily 
find  the  cost  of  eight,  or  of  any  other  number,  by  multiplication. 

5.  If  five  lbs.  of  rice  cost  fifteen  pence ;  how  much  should  I  pay  for 
two  lbs.  1     Ana,  Six  pence. 

6.  I  paid  sixteen  pence  for  four  lbs.  of  sugar ;  how  much  should  I 
pay  for  three  lbs.  ?     Ara,  Twelve  pence,  or  one  shilling. 

And  so  on  to  other  problems  of  this  sort. 

n.  MiacdUmeoua  Prdblema, 

1.  I  bought  three  lbs.  of  rice  at  two  pence  a  lb.,  and  also  some  wood 
for  which  I  had  to  pay  four  pence ;  how  much  should  I  have  to  pay 
altogether  %    Ana,  Ten  pence. 

2.  I  had  one  shilling  and  four  pence  in  my  pocket  this  morning,  but 
out  of  it  I  paid  nine  pence  for  some  paper ;  how  much  have  I  left  1 
Ana,  Seven  pence. 

Proof, — ^In  one  shilling  and  four  pence  there  are  sixteen  pence ;  then 
nine  pence  taken  from  sixteen  pence  leave  seven  pence. 

3.  How  many  shillings  are  there  in  two  pounds  %   Ana,  Forty  shillings. 
Proof, — In  one  pound  there  are  twenty  shillings  /  therefore  in  two 

pounds  there  will  be  twice  twenty. shillings,  or  forty  shillings. 

4.  From  one  pound  three  shillings  take  away  sixteen  shillings. 
Ana,  Seven  shillings. 

Proof — In  one  pound  three  shillings  there  are  twenty-three  shillings  ; 
then  sixteen  shillings  taken  from  twenty-three  shillings  leave  seven  shillings. 

5.  A  woman  bought  some  nuts  for  ten  pence  and  sold  them  for  one 
shilling  and  two  pence  ;  how  much  did  she  gam  ?     Ana,  Four  pence. 

6.  A  &rmer's  wife  sold  some  chickens  for  two  shillings  and  six  pence  ; 
with  this  money  she  bought  seven  lbs.  of  sugar  at  four  pence  a  lb. ;  how 
much  did  she  take  home  ?     Ana,  Two  pence. 

Proof, — ^The  cost  of  seven  lbs.  of  sugar  at  four  pence  for  every  lb.  will 
be  seven  times  four  pence,  or  twenty-eight  pence ;  now  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  make  thirty  pence  ;  then  twenty-eight  pence  taken  from 
thirty  pence  leave  two  pence. 

7.  A  person  bought  three  books  for  ten  pence  and  sold  them  for  five 
pence  each  ;  how  much  did  he  gain  1    Ana,  Five  pence. 

8.  How  many  shillings  are  there  in  one  pound  seven  shillings  ?  How 
many  pounds  and  shillings  are  there  in  thirty-two  shillings? 

Ajid  so  on. 
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9.  What  two  numbers  multiplied  together  give  six  ?    Ana.  Two  and 
three. 

10.  What  two  numbers  multiplied  together  give  teni     Ana,  Two 
and  five. 

11.  What  are  the  factors  of  fifteen  ?    Ana.  Three  and  five. 

12.  What  numbers  will  exactly  divide  eight  1     Ana.  Two  and  four. 

13.  What   numbers  will  exactly  divide   twenty-one  1     Ana.   Three 
and  seven. 

14.  Name  the   two  numbers  which   multiplied  together  will  give 
twelve  1     Ana.  Two  and  six,  three  and  four. 

15.  What  is  the  greatest  number  which  will  divide  twelve  without  a 
remainder)     Ana.  Six. 

16.  What  is  the  greatest  number  which  will  divide  eighteen  without 
a  remainder  ?     Ana.  Nine. 

17.  What  number  will  exactly  divide  six  as  well  as  nine.    Ana.  Three. 

18.  What  number  will  exactly  divide  ten  as  well  as  fifteen  1  Ana.  Five. 

19.  Mention  all  the  numbers  which  will  exactly  divide  eight  as  well 
twelve  ?     Ana.  Two  and  four. 

20.  Mention  all  the  numbers  which  will  exactly  divide  twelve  as  well 
as  sixteen  ?    Ana.  Two  and  four. 

21.  What  is  the  greatest  number  which  will  exactly  divide  eight  aa 
well  as  twelve  ?    Ana.  Four. 

22.  What  number  will  two  and  three  both  divide  without  a  re- 
mainder ?     Ana.  Six,  twelve,  &c. 

23.  What  is  the  least  number  which  two  and  three  will  both  exactly 
divide  ?     Ana,  Six. 

{To  be  continued.)  T.  T. 


Morals  TAUOflr  at  Home. — **  All  your  national  schools,  all  your 
trade  Bchools,  all  your  ragged  schools,  all  your  sermons,  will  effect  no  lasting  good 
until  you  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  make  the  education  of  your  girls  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  it  is.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  say  that  your  schools  will  not  make  boys 
cleverer,  more  intelligent,  to  have  a  keener  view  to  their  own  interests,  better  work- 
men, more  skilful  mechanics,  more  knowing  in  politics — ^aye,  or  even  in  religious 
disputes,  than  if  they  had  not  received  such  instruction ;  but  their  moral  improve- 
ment,— I  do  not  care  where  or  what  the  school  is,  or  who  the  master, — wul  not 
advance  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  intellectual.  Now,  the  truth  I  shall  endeavour 
to  establish  is  this,  that  while  the  intellectual  progress  of  a  boy  chiefly  depends  on 
his  application  to  what  he  learns  at  school,  his  moral  education  mainly  depends  on 
what  ne  sees  at  home.  Some  of  you,  no  doubt,  will  be  surprised  at  my  deliberately 
asserting  that,  while  book  learning  depends  very  much,  moral  character  in  general 
depends  very  little,  on  the  school  he  may  go  to.  The  boy  receives  his  instruction 
from  his  teacher ;  his  education — that  is,  his  moral  habits — from  his  parents.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  great  difference  between  instruction  and  education  ;  the  one  the  boy 
receives  from,  his  teachers,  the  other  from  his  parents.  «        *        *        a|c        * 

Neither  men  nor  children  can  be  lectured  into  sobriety,  piety,  truthfulness,  and  the 
like.  They  are  trained  to  them,  not  talked  into  them.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the 
saying  was  uttered,  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it ;'  a  truer  and  a  pitbier  one  has  not  been  uttered  siuce. 
The  fact  is,  our  virtues  are  habits  rather  than  beliefs.  Now,  short  as  this  saying  is, 
it  is  about  the  most  important  I  oould  utter." — Lecture  on  Female  Education  of  tfie 
Industrial  CUietes,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — Few  secular  subjects  are  more  important  than  Political  Economy, 
and  few,  I  fear,  have  less  attention  bestowed  upon  them  in  our  schools. 
Is  it  not  desirable  that  the  attention  of  teachers  should  be  called  to  this 
£3act,  and  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  subject  advocated  ?  For 
though  Political  Economy  has  depths  beyond  the  reach  of  superficial 
minds,  yet  has  it  also  shallows  into  which  even  children  may  venture. 
They  might  have  clear  notions  imparted  to  them  upon  value,  the  uses  of 
capital,  the  fluctuations  of  wages,  the  duty  of  contributing  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  state  of  equality,  and  many 
other  points  of  which  such  erroneous,  and  consequently  mischievous, 
notions  are  too  commonly  entertained.  The  nature  of  savings'-banks, 
provident  and  assurance  societies,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  firom 
them,  might  be  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated.  And  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  knowledge  ?  It  would  improve  the  minds  of  the 
taught,  and  make  them  take  greater  interest  in  the  commercial  history 
of  their  country.  By  approaching  the  subject  step  by  step,  they  would 
discourage  that  distaste  for  sober  sense  and  dry  detail  which  is  too  often 
the  characteristic  of  youth,  and  than  which  nothing  sooner  leads  to  error. 
Useful  citizens  they  could  not  well  fail  to  be :  and  this  is  what  every 
teacher  should  wish  his  children  to  become.  Even  if  they  do  not  possess 
brilliant  abilities,  it  matters  not :  sparkling  parts  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  individuals,  nor  to  society,  though  they  may  adorn  both ; 
but  correct  views  of  those  matters  which  concern  our  relations  with  each 
other,  are  like  current  coin,  of  which  we  have  daily  occasion  in  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 

Trusting  that  the  subject  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  are  able  to  do 
justice  to  its  importance,  I  remain,  yours  obediently,  AiaBUEtrua 


Public  Examinations. — "  While,  then,  I  think  that  too  much  stress  is 
at  present  placed  upon  showy  exhibitions  and  celebrations,  and  that  objections  and 
dangers  attend  examincUionSf  as  frequently  conducted,  I  would  not  recommend  alto- 
gether their  discontinuance.  I  would  rather  urge  that  the  teacher,  by  his  inflexible 
honesty,  should  make  them  fair  representations  of  the  actual  condition  of  his  school, 
without  relying  yery  much  upon  them  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  pupils  to  exer- 
tion ;  that  the  pupils  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  results  of  their  exertion  through 
the  term,  rather  than  a  few  special  ^orts  near  its  close,  would  be  brought  into  view ; 
that  no  hypocrisy  or  management  should  ever  be  tolerated,  in  order  to  win  the  applause 
of  the  multitude ;  that  no  particular  lessons  should  ever  be  assigned  for  the  occasion  ; 
that  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  moral  effect  of  an  ocSasional  failure  at  exami- 
tion  will  be  more  salutary  upon  the  school  than  unbroken  success ;  and  that  the 
children  are  irreparably  injured  when  they  are  made  in  any  way  the  willing  instru- 
ments of  false  pretension.  Under  such  circumstances,  examinations  may  be  profitable 
to  all  concerned.  If  teacher  and  pupils  have  done  well,  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
showing  it  without  violence  to  their  own  consciences.  The  employers,  and  patrons, 
too,  have  some  means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  school ;  and 
all  parties  may  be  encouraged  and  stimulated.  But  above  all  things,  LET  Tms  ? 
BB  HONBST." — Papers  on  Pcptdar  Edwxction, 
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Materials  for  a  Grammar  of  the  modem  English  Language.  By  C^eorge 
H.  Parminter,  B.A.     Pp.  219.     Cambridge  :  Macmillan,  1656. 

Mr.  Parminter's  aim  is  to  fuse  into  one  system  the  grammatical 
principles  of  the  English  and  ancient  and  classical  languages,  for  the 
better  elucidation  of  the  structure  of  English  literature.  This  little 
work  seems  to  be  the  offspring  of  notes  "jotted  down  at  various  times 
during  a  period  of  twelve  years,**  which  are  "  the  memoranda  of  almost 
daily  practice  with  private  pupils  and  in  national  schools  in  the  difficult 
task  of  teaching  English." 

The  fusing  of  the  principles  of  languages  into  one  system,  which  have 
little  or  nothing  in  common  and  are  altogether  incongruous  with  English, 
is  a  simple  impossibility  which  Mr.  Parminter  has  not  effected.  In 
short  we  have  in  vain  sought  for  any  useful  novelty  in  this  book.  It  is 
as  little  explanatory  as  any  grammar  we  ever  saw,  and  as  little  intelligi- 
ble in  style.  Take,  for  example,  the  first  chapter  on  Syntax.  After 
describing  fidrly  enough  what  syntax  is,  the  rules  begin  thus  : — 

«  RULE  L 

"  THE  NOMINATIVE  IS  THE  CASE  OP  THE  AGENT  TO  AN  ACTTIVE  VEKB,  OP 
THE  OBJECT  TO  A  PASSIVE  VERB,  OB  OF  THE  SUBJECT  TO  A  MIDDLE 
VERB,  AND  GOVERNS  ITS  VERB. 

JEx.  i.  /walk. 

2.  Vi/riue  is  praised. 

3.  They  were  offered  a  reward. 
F<mnmg  cmd  Cansirmng, 

Ex.  1.  Parsing :  '  /,'  a  personal  proaoim,  first  person,  singular  number, 

nominative  case. 
Construing :  Agent  to  the  active  verb  *  walk,   and  governing  it ;  by 

Rule  I., '  The  nominative  is  the  case  of  the  agent  to  an  active  verb, 

and  governs  its  verb  ;'  as,  *  /  wcUkJ' 
Ex,  2.  Parsing :  '  Virim/e '  (abstract),  substantive,  third  person,  neuter 

gender,  singular  number,  nominative  case. 
Construing  :  Object  to  the  passive  verb  ^ia  promedy  and  governing  it : 

by  Rule  I., '  The  nominative  is  the  case  of  the  object  to  the  passive 

verb,  and  governs  its  verb ;'  as,  *  Virtue  is  praised,^ 
Eon,  3.  Parsing  :  '  They^  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  plural  number, 

nominative  case. 
Construing :  Subject  to  the  middle  verb  '  were  offered^  and  governing 

it ;  by  Rule  I .,  '  The  nominative  is  the  case  of  the  subject  to  a 

middle  verb,  and  governs  its  verb  ;'  as,  '  They  were  offered  a  rewa/rd,^ 

A.  The  nominative  is  generally  omitted,  if  it  be  expressed  before  in  a 
conjoined  clause. 

Ex,  A  righteous  man  lives  contentedly  and  (...)  dies  hopefully :  supply 
mom  or  he. 

B.  The  nominative  follows  intransitive  verbs  used  inceptively. 
Ex,  1.  There  happened  an  acddefni. 

2.  There  came  certain  embassadors, 

u 
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c.  An  infinitive,  or  other  sentence,  may  be  the  nominative  to  a  verb. 
Ex,  1.  To  have  lived  righteously  brings  peace. 

2.  My  being  present  did  not  displease. 

3.  That  he  ccmie  ai  all  is  a  marvel. 

D.  Nominative  sentences  follow  verbs  used  indeterminately, 
Ex.  1.  It  happened  that  many  were  present, 

2.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel. 

E.  The  verb  '  be '  takes  two  nominatives  of  the  subject,  one  of  which 
precedes,  and  the  other  follows  it :  these  may  be  called  Cognate  nomina- 
tives, 

Ex.  Flato  was  a  philosopher. 

Note.  The  intransitive  verbs,  ^appea/r,  'become,*  'grow,^  ^seem^*  *  look^ 
and  the  passive  forms  of  the  transitive  verbs,  *  call^  *  naime^  '  esteem^ 
*  reckon^  and  the  like,  follow  this  rule." 

The  attempt  to  Latinize  English  syntax  leads  the  author  into  obvious 
confusion  here,  even  in  the  statement  of  his  primary  rule ;  it  is  most 
awkwardly  worded.  A  better  way  to  word  it  is  thus  : — *  The  agent 
to  an  active  verb,  the  object  to  a  passive  verb,  and  the  subject  of  a 
middle  verb,  are  in  the  nominative  case,  which  governs  the  verb.' 
Virtue  is  not  a  neuter  noun,  either  in  English  or  any  classical  lan- 
guage, but  feminine,  if  indeed  it  be  needful  to  genderize  English  nouns 
not  necessarily  sexual,  which  we  beg  to  doubt. 

A  mistake  in  this  and  other  'rules'  laid  down  by  Mr.  Parminter 
consists  in  calling  the  nominative  the  *  dgefni, '  to  the  verb.  Take  his  own 
example,  '  I  walk  ;'  in  what  sense  is  *  I '  a^efnJt  to  walking  ?  To  us  it 
seems  a  simple  misapplication  of  the  word  agent.  How  much  simpler 
and  better  is  Lindley  Murray's  definition,  that  it  is  the  '  subject '  of  the 
verb.  Substitute  a  neuter  verb,  '  I  suffer  :'  is  *  I '  properly  the  a^enl 
here  %  and  must  it  not  sorely  perplex  a  child  to  have  thus  to  misapply 
the  term  ?  But  this  is  a  trifle  to  the  attempt  to  give  a  new  '  classical' 
definition  to  a  phrase  which  is  virtually  a  blunder — 'they  were  oifered  a 
reward;'  this,  Mr.  Parminter  proposes  to  call  a  'a  middle  verb.'  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  simply  and  purely  a  passive  verb,  the  use  of  they,  in 
the  nominative  case  being  an  abuse  of  language,  and  if  not  'bad  English,' 
a  bad  idiom,  and  admissible  only  by  force  of  usage.  The  sentence  is 
an  inversion  of  the  correcter  one,  *  a  reward  was  offered  to  them.'  As 
Mr.  Parminter  is  resolved  to  classicalize  English  grammar  perhaps  he 
will  be  good  enough  to  construe,  'they  were  offered'  literally  into 
Latin.  If  Mr.  P.  will  buy  "  Wright's  Help  to  the  Latin  Grammar,"  it 
will  enable  him  to  adapt  English  to  Latin  much  more  closely  than  he 
has  any  notion  of  at  present. 

The  author  attempts  too  much,  and  plunges  into  five  cases,  just  as 
if  English  nouns  have  five  cases.  The  only  justification  of  the  use  of 
the  term,  is  where  nouns  govern  the  verb  or  are  objective  to  it.  Lindley 
Murray  goes  a  step  further  and  allows  a  possessive  case.  He  might  as 
well  have  sinned  like  Mr.  Parminter  and  given  us  an  English  dative. 
These  Latin  names  of  cases  are  in  our  humble  judgment,  applicable  only 
to  inflected  words.  MagistW  needs  to  be  distinguished  in  grammatical 
nomenclature  from  magister  and  magistro  and  magistn^Ti^  ^c.,  because 
they  are  distinct  words,  used  according  to  their  collocation  and  meaning; 
but  in  English  it  is  not  so,  and  the  invariable  word  '  master '  with  the 
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same  ending  stands  in  each  case  ;  why  therefore,  give  separate  names  ? 
The  distinct  use  is  conveyed,  not  by  the  noun,  as  in  Latin,  but  by  the 
preposition,  and  it  speaks  its  own  meaning.  It  may  be  well  to  say  that 
in  the  sentence  'the  master  teaches  the  boy,'  boy  is  the  object,  and 
therefore  in  the  objective  sense  or  case ;  and  that  in  the  sentence  '  the 
boy  plagues  the  master,'  boy  is  used  in  the  case  which  governs  the  verb ; 
but  when  we  get  to  the  use  of  the  poesessives,  the  little  preposition  *of ' 
conveys  the  meaning ;  and  indicates  the  place  of  the  noun  that  follows 
fisff  more  intelligibly  than  any  technical  name  for  the  noun  so  used. 

Mr.  Parminter  perplexes  grammar  even  more  than  his  modem  com- 
petitors in  that  art  We  delight  in  Cobbett's  English  Grammar,  and 
prefer  it  to  everything  that  has  been  written  since.  There  is  very 
little  normalism  in  the  English  language,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  it 
to  stricter  rules  ia  necessarily  a  failure.  Mr.  Parminter  is,  however, 
at  fault  in  higher  matters ;  he  mistakes  even  the  meaning  of  common 
idioms.  Here  is  one  out  of  many  instances  :  "  The  genitive  is  some- 
times used  with  a  dative  signification."  [It  is  never  so  used.]  "  *  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom :'  The  meaning  of  this 
sentence  is,  *  The  fear  entertained  for  or  towards  the  Lord,'  *'  <kc.  Not  so  : 
the  meaning  is,  the  fear  of  something  appertaining  to  the  Lord, — ^his 
anger,  his  judgment,  his  omniscience,  <fcc.  Similarly,  *The  love  of 
money,'  which  he  also  cites,  is  another  misuse  of  the  word  '  o^'  which, 
instead  of  being  adopted  as  a  claasical  use  of  the  genitive,  should  have 
been  denounced  as  a  misuse  of  it.  Neither  is  *  of  wool '  used  for  ^/rom 
wool,' — the  genitive  for  the  atlative.  They  have  distinct  meanings, 
however  confused  in  common  parlance.  '  The  acorn  is  from  the  oak,' 
*  the  acorn  is  of  the  oak '  will  sufficiently  reveal  the  distinction.  In 
p.  196,  Mr.  Parminter  finds  this  out,  and  to  the  same  instance  (cloth  is 
made  from  wool)  he  appends  the  converse — gen.,  *  o/"  wool.  Here  the 
cloth  remaining  wool,  it  is  made  of  wool,  and  is  not  *  from '  wooL 

This  is  not  a  commendable  book,  and  we  are  overdone  with  grammars 
already. 


Eraser's  Magazine,  Nos.  CCCXIII.  and  CCCXIV.,  January  and 
February,  1856.     J.  W.  Parker,  London. 

Though  not  exactly  an  educational  work,  we  must  make  a  divergence 
in  favour  of  this  the  prince  of  Magazines.  It  has  begun  the  new  year 
with  the  best  numbers  yet  published.  "  Friends  in  Council "  improve  on 
acquaintance,  and  most  racy  and  redolent  are  the  saws  and  sayings 
of  our  old  and  familiar  friends,  Ellesmere,  Milverton,  and  Midhurst. 
Foreign  travel  has  sharpened  their  faculties,  and  given  increased  zest  to 
their  wit  and  wisdom  :  though  occasionally  the  two  former  preach  a 
little  too  oracularly,  and  make  us  fancy  that  Midhurst,  Blanche,  and 
Fixer,  would  be  better  company.  "  Prescott's  Philip  the  Second,"  and 
"Professor  Owen,"  and  "The  Science  of  Life,"  are  each  excellent  in 
their  very  distinct  walks.  "  The  Last  August  in  the  Baltic  "  must,  we 
think,  be  from  the  pen  of  our  reverend  friend  of  the  "  Pet."  None 
but  that  nautical  divine  could  so  inimitably  transport  us  into  the  very 
midst  of  our  noble  fleet,  or  so  graphically  portray  its  alentour.  The 
worst  article   by   far  is  that   on   Macaulay.     It   is   dull,   pi-osy,   a*^"* 
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recoarkably  ill  writtea^  tho^igU  very  fiur  in  it*  vie^  of  the  volmoes 
it  criticizes. 

The  view  taken  in  tixe  paper  on  Scottiah  Univeimty  Heform  is  sound 
and  sensibla  It  is  a  practical  article,  ML  of  valuable  euggestions  and 
wholesome  senae,  likely  to  be  of  great  nae  in  the  settlement  of  the 
question  it  discusses  so  ably  and  temperately.  But,  for  the  light  reader, — 
and  where  is  the  ascetic  mortal  who  ia  not,  at  some  odd  or  end  of  the 
week,  a  light  reader  1 — commend  us  to  "  Kate  Coventry^"  There  is  a 
genuine  heartiness  about  that  plucky  girl,  which  makes  her  lively 
autobiography  as  endearing  as  it  ia  original  We  prophe&Qr  that  it  will, 
if  continued,  be  a  most  deservedly  popular  novel :  our  ogaly  fear  is,  that 
it  will  expire  within  the  limits  of  the  general  run  of  magaeine  tales. 

"  Bain  "  and  "  Scotch  Preaching"  are  good  papers.  That  on  **  Ortho- 
graphy "  is  pedantic  and  outre. 


Evening  Recreations ;  or,  Samples  from  the  Lecture-room.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Hampden  Gumey,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Macyle- 
bone.     London  :  Longmans. 

**  Lecturing,"  sajrs  Mr.  Gumey  in  his  lively  preface,  "  is  the  fashion  of 
the  day."  No  doubt  of  it,  and  one  of  its  instructors  also  :  so  Mr.  Alford, 
Mr.  Birrell,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Rickards,  and  some  more 
amiable  and  able  men,  have  contributed  to  further  Mr.  Gumey's  wish, 
and  have  lectured  for  him  at  his  Mechanics'  Institute  on  modern  poets, 
House  of  Commons,  St.  Petersburg,  Thomas  More,  old  Bunyan,  &c,  &c.  ; 
and  very  good  and  readable  these  lectures  are,  forming  a  capital  volume 
to  read  to  our  families ;  and  they  may  well  serve  those  schoolmasters 
who  love  their  pupils,  by  serving  them  for  lectures  too,  assembling  them 
in  these  winter  evenings  for  this  pleasant  and  useful  purpose. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Teachers  in  using  the  third  new  Class-book. 
Pp.  195.     London  :  Sunday-school  Union. 

This  little  book  usefully  enlarges  on  the  nkoat  important  parts  of  the 
Testament,  and  is  at  once  explanatory  and  suggestive,  eontaining  some 
admirable  skeleton  lessons,  which  we  etrongly  recommend  teachers  of  all 
daases  to  read  and  impart. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Soiree  of  the  Huddersfield  Institute, 
December  13th,  1855.  By  Richard  Dawes,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Her^ord, 
Pp.  14&     London  :  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

This  address,  though  discursively  written,  contains  a  fund  of  good 
sense,  and  many  practical  remarks  of  great  value. 

The  Dean  strongly  advocates  the  development  of  the  educational 
agencies  which  mechanics'  institutions  possess.  "  They  have  fallen  fitr 
short,"  he  says,  "of  what  was  expected  from  them  by  their  original 
founders  or  promoters."  As  regards  instructive  classes,  referring  to  the 
society  he  is  addressing  as  the  text  of  his  remarks,  the  Dean  sketches 
the  desiderata  of  such  institutes  (and  we  reserve  further  extracts  for 
future  numbers)  in  this  wise  : — 

"  Yoiu:  botanical  class,  which  meets  in  the  summer  mouths,  forms  both 
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a  plying  and  an  histnictiTe  part  of  your  educational  sclieme  ;•  in  this, 
conversational  lectures  will  arise  on  the  habits  of  plants — ^how  they  takd 
up  their  food— -the  effect  of  cHmate  upon  them — of  atmospheric  changes 
—of  the  solvent  power  of  water,  and  how  entirely  the  vegetable  world  is 
dependent  upon  this — and  on  other  points  of  interest  which  the  pursuit 
would  suggest ;  and  although  sudi  topics  may  appear  trifling  to  some, 
they  make  youth  observant  and  reflective. 

^  Lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  the  physical  scienoes  will  soon 
follow  what  you  are  doing ;  and  which  I  see  the  directors  regret  are  not 
yet  established.  In  an  institution  like  yours,  such  lectures,  not  only  of  a 
general  kind,  but  class  lectures  for  individual  instruction,  and  followed 
by  examinations^  ought  to  be  given.  For  instance,  on  the  doctrine  of 
heat,  its  e^cts  on  matter — on  good  and  bad  conductors,  showing  how 
this  applies  to  clothing  and  houses — on  elementary  chemistry — on  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  water,  of  the  atmosphere,  &o. 

"  We  have  had  a  short  series  of  six  lectures  this  autumn,  on  these 
subjects,  in  Hereford,  which  have  been  attended  with  great  success,  the 
number  increasing  from  about  40,  at  first,  to  160  ;  and  if  we  can  obtain 
such  a  result  in  a  small  agricultural  town  like  Hereford,  not  at  all  alive 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  what  might  not  be  expected  in  a  town 
like  yours  ft 

The  following  account  of  Miss  Nightingale  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest : — 

"  She  was  always  anxious  to  do  good  to  those  around  her ;  and  being 
desirous  of  improving  her  village  schools,  she  set  to  work  to  see  how  she 
could  best  qualify  herself  for  it.  She  came  and  lived  a  fortnight  with  the 
schoolmistress  of  my  village,  attended  every  day  as  a  teacher  in  the  school, 
lived  with  the  schoolmistress,  taught  in  the  classes,  and  played  with  the 
children.  Do  you  not  think  this  is  beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
right  way  of  setting  about  things?  She  made  it  a  condition  that  the 
schoolmistress  should  not  alter  her  mode  of  living  while  she  was  with  her, 
and  refused  to  come  to  the  parsonage,  because  she  said  she  really  wished 
to  understand  the  life  of  a  schoolmistress.  What  she  and  the  other  noble- 
minded  ladies  associated  with  her  have  done  at  Scutari  and  Balaclava  you 
all  know.  Miss  Nightingale  is  also  doing-  everything  in  her  power  to 
promote  instructive  and  amusing  lectures  during  the  winter  months  at 
Balaclava,  where  she  now  is;  and  we  must  all  feel  how  much  her 
example  and  that  of  her  associates  have  done  in  pointing  out  a  new 
sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  ladies  of  this  country,  which  must  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  female  education  among  all  classes." 

The  Dean  speaks  of  Mr.  Norris's  prize  scheme  with  great  commenda- 
tion, and  also  of  the  Civil  Service  Examinations,  as  "  one  of  the  most 
important  changes  in  our  social  madbinery  which  has  taken  place  for  a 
long  time." 

Of  libraries  for  working  men,  Dean  Dawes  says  : — 

*  "  'Three  Lectures  on  the  Symmetry  of  Vegetation/  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  delivered 
to  the  students  at  Marlborough  House,  will  be  found  very  useful  and  instructive  in 
this  class,  particularly  to  those  who  draw.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  price  one  shilling." 

t "  These  lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  With,  the  Master  of  the  Blue  Coat  School,  and 
the  fees  for  attendance,  with  a  seventh  on  the  Microscope,  amounted  to  £14.  lOs." 
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"  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  libraries,  which  are  a  very  important 
part  of  these  institutions;  bat  in  many  of  them  books  have  been 
injudiciously  chosen.  A  great  part  are  frequently  the  outcasts  of  other 
libraries  ;  they  are  entirely  deficient  in  modem  books  of  a  standard  class, 
and  in  that  kind  of  literature  which  is  wanted  in  order  to  make  them 
useful" 

As  respeets  the  Act  enabling  towns  to  furnish  such  libraries  from 
local  rates,  the  Dean  hopes  that — 

"  Even  in  some  rural  districts,  where  the  Act  applies,  it  may  at  no 
distant  period  be  brought  into  operation.  A  good  example  of  a  com- 
bination of  parishes  for  this  purpose,  well  worked  out,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service.  In  our  small  rural  towns  and  parishes,  however,  we 
shall  still  labour  under  difficulties,  and  I  fear  we  are  but  ill  prepared  to 
make  use  of  libraries,  even  if  we  had  them.  This  question,  however,  of 
supplying  our  rural  districts  and  towns  has  been  taken  up  most  ably  by 
Loid  Stanley,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  the  public  papers.  He  has 
shown,  as  regards  libraries,  that  we  are  fer  below  almost  every  nation 
in  Europe.  We  have  only  one-eighth  of  the  accommodation  of  Saxony 
in  this  respect,  one-sixth  that  of  Bavaria,  and  two- fifths  that  of  France  ; 
and  although  we  have  between  eight  hundred  and  nine  hundred 
mechanics'  institutes  having  libraries,  yet  these,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  little  more  than  nominal." 

Honourable  mention  is  made  of  employers  like  Messrs.  Spottiswoode, 
the  Prices,  and  Messrs.  Ransom  of  Ipswich,  who  largely  minister  to  the 
education  and  intelligence  of  their  workmen. 

Lectures  such  as  these  invite  us  to  occasional  pauses  in  the  practical 
work  they  aid,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  tendency  of  present  efforts 
and  the  direction  of  future  energies. 

The  great  necessity  of  our  times  is  avowedly  that  of  raising  the 
standard  of  popular  intelligence,  not  temporarily,  but  permanently — ^not 
for  an  expiring  generation,  but  for  all  time.  Our  educational  efforts,  if 
we  do  not  intend  to  waste,  or  at  least  to  apply  them  improvidently, 
must  be  directed  less  to  the  supply  of  the  gross  and  inveterate  defects  of 
those  who  have  grown  old  in  ignorance,  than  to  the  moulding  of  the 
young,  who  may  be  easily  educated,  and  to  whom  it  is  not  difficult  to 
impart  new  tastes  and  intelligences  which  will  bear  fruit  an  hundred- 
fold. Hence,  the  superior  usefulness  and  paramount  duty  of  improving 
school  instruction,  over  the  lesser  duty  of  plying  the  older  generation 
of  men  with  less  fruitful  influences  which  uneasily  tend  to  enlarge  their 
minds,  and  obtain  the  tardy  admission  of  light  and  its  concomitant  love 
of  learning.  Though  we  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  obvious 
difficulty  and  barren  results  of  such  attempts  from  making  the  experi- 
ment ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  obvious  fact, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  ammunition  and  effort  must  be  reserved  for 
that  younger  class,  upon  whom  these  agencies  will  tell  with  incomparably 
more  effect  than  on  any  other. 

We  find  a  negation  of  all  this  laid  down  in  the  most  oracular  tone 
by  the  "  Morning  Post,"*  in  which  a  reviewer  of  Dean  Dawes's  lecture 
holds,  that  the  means  of  education  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  we  can 

♦     — — 

*  On  February  4th,  1856,  p.  6. 
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first  ''  reform  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  people,  which  make  them 
careless  whether  their  children  be  educated  or  not.** 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  so.  The  English  poor  are  now  very 
generallj  aware  of  the  advantages  of  education  ;  and  very  many  more  are 
deterred  £rom  making  the  sacrifice  necessary  for  it  by  a  conviction  of 
the  infericJrity  of  the  article  supplied,  than  are  deterred  by  any  indif- 
ference to  its  uses  when  really  good.  The  truth  of  this  rests  not  on 
a  mere  ipse  cHocit ;  it  is  proved  by  the  success  of  every  good  school  in  the 
kingdom.  We  do  not  know  of  one  which  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  : 
Make  your  school  good,  and  it  will  always  be  filled. 

"  The  present  habits  of  thought "  of  the  parent  class  of  labourers  need 
changing  very  much,  no  doubt ;  but  very  little  as  regards  that  particular 
habit  of  thought  in  the  working  poor,  which  consists  in  the  belief  that 
education  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  getting  on  in  the  world. 
They  do  not  view  the  matter  through  the  spectacles  of  the  "  Morning 
Post,"  or  derive  their  impressions  from  "the  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form  ;"  they  are  not  polite  reasoners,  or  moved,  it  is  true,  by  a 
refined  appreciation  of  the  belles  lettres.  Their  ^*  habits  of  thought "  fall 
short  even  of  yellow-plush  accomplishments.  And  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  Hodge  Stiles  will  ever  rise  even  to  the  tastes  and 
sentiments  of  the  servants'  hall ;  but  he  has  a  rough  and  ready-made 
way  of  his  own  of  arriving,  notwithstanding,  at  a  pretty  correct  notion  of 
the  worldly  interest  of  his  children,  and  how  they  can  better  themselves 
in  life.  The  "  Morning  Post "  opines  that  this  cannot  be  turned  to  the 
account  of  education,  unless  the  parents  are  first  purged  of  the  grossi^retSa 
which  grieve  and  shock  our  polite  contemporary ;  but,  to  borrow  his  own 
classical  phraseology, — "With  deference  to  his  superior  judgment,  we 
think  he  somewhat  miscalculates  in  this"  The  excise  and  post-office 
appointments  offered  by  the  Treasury  are  probably  not,  as  the  "  Post " 
thinks,  sufficient  to  move  the  peasant  schoolwards  in  any  very  con- 
siderable degree  (though  they  are  steps  on  the  right  road)  :  but  are  these 
the  only  avocations,  with  their  sparse  emoluments,  which  lie  open  even 
to  the  partially  educated,  and  are  closed  against  the  ignorant  ?  Skilled 
labour,  however  purely  manual  it  may  be,  is  daily  rising,  not  only  in 
intellectua]  appreciation,  but  in  money  value.  The  poor  labourer  sees 
and  feels  this  for  his  sons.  Self-interest  and  parental  affection  enable 
even  his  slow  vision  and  stolid  perception  to  pierce  through  the  film 
which  surrounds  him  into  a  brighter  destiny  and  a  more  fruitful  sphere 
for  those  he  loves ;  and  whose  well-doing  he  has  as  much  at  heart  as  if  he 
were  the  author  of  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  or  the  Corypheus  of  the 
"  Morning  Post "  itsel£  The  result  is,  that  he  takes  the  parson's  good 
advice,  and  stinting  himself  of  an  extra  half-pint,  or  it  may  be  his 
"  missus  "  of  her  accustomed  Easter  bonnet,  sends  Dick  to  the  village- 
school  ;  foregoing  the  honorarium  which  might  be  otherwise  had  and 
obtained  from  the  useM  but  not  intellectual  emplojrment  of  Dick  in 
bird-keeping.  But  is  there  a  village-school  1  And,  oh ! — ^more  important 
question  still — ^is  the  learning  to  be  had  there  worth  the  cost  ?  Trust 
Hodge  Stiles  again  for  coming  at  the  truth  of  that :  slowly  and  by  rule 
of  thumb  he  does  it,  it  is  true ;  but  they  who  sell  their  labour  are 
generally  fair  judges  of  the  labour  they  pay  for ;  and  the  dullard  and 
doth  who  has  ensconced  himself  in  the  viDage-school,  is  generally 
detected^  and  held  at  his  proper  estimate  by  peasants  whose  "  habits  and 
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tastes  *'  are  not  a  bit  advanced  beyond  beer^  baoon^  and  baccy ;  and  wheaer 
shocking  ignorance  of  all  kinds  of  polite  literature  would  hcHrify  tbe 
''Morning  Post.*'  Astonishing  as  it  seems,  these  mrsd  ignorami  do 
manage  to  form  estimates  not  widely  erroneous,  whether  their  sons 
and  daughters  learn  what  is  useful  or  not ;  and  the  education  of  a  village 
progresses  very  much  according  in  proportion  to  the  utility  of  its 
schooL 

These  things  being  so,  it  has  struck  Dean  Dawes,  and  many  more 
who  follow  in  the  same  course,  that  the  better  we  make  these  schools, 
the  more  are  we  raising  the  poor,  and  espeeiidly  that  generation  which 
will  soon  people  England  and  her  vast  empire  ;  and  that  by  thus  giving 
them  the  keys  and  seeds  of  knowledge,  we  can  most  effectually  chasten 
and  elevate  their  '^  thoughts  and  habits  "  towards  the  standard  of  c4viK2a- 
tion  for  which  the  "  Post "  yearns.  How  this  common  object  is  to  be 
furthered  by  the  spirit  in  which  our  contemporary  attach  the  Dean  of 
Hereford,  we  have  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  '*  habits  of  thought  ^  to 
understand.  Apart  from  the  vulgarity  of  chaigiag  the  plebeian  sum  o^ 
''  i^pence  for  his  lecture,'*  most  people  would  be  puzzled  to  understand 
what  it  contains  to  raise  the  bUe  of  a  polite  educationist :  so  little, 
indeed,  is  the  cause  of  this  onslaught  apparei^,  that  though  the  Dean 
devotes  forty  pages  to  a  forcible  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  great 
educational  necessities  of  the  day,  the  only  portions  on  which  the 
'^  Post "  bases  its  attack  occupy  less  than  two.  They  consist  only,  of  an 
approval  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  oflfer  of  op^iing  certain  offices  aa  a  premium 
to  successful  scholars^  and  of  an  illustration  of  the  worst  of  the  bad  habits 
the  "Post"  is  so  anxious  to  remove,  taken  firom  the  coimty  of  Hereford, 
in  which  the  Dean  Uvea^  and  from  which  he  derives  his  experiences  and 
naturally  draws  his  examples.  Ignoring  the  volume  of  good  sense 
within  the  compass  of  the  same  pages^  the  critic  of  the  '*  Post "  pounces 
on  these  isolated  passages  and  on  one  misworded  sentence  which 
aggrieves  his  fine  sense  of  classical  propriety,  and  thereupon  vents 
splenetic  remarks  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  only  because  they  usefully 
indicate  one  of  the  masked  batteries  of  which  the  cause  of  educaticm  has 
still  to  beware. 

The  Dean  of  Hereford  is  obnoxious  to  the  "Morning  Post," — ^not 
because  he  approves  of  Civil  Service  Examinations,— -or  falls  foul  of 
drunkenness  ;  but  because  he,  of  all  men,  has  thrown  himself  boldly  and 
heartily  into  the  cause  of  human  progress,  aiding  its  great  struggles  to 
make  head  against  the  selfish  interests  and  fooli^  dogmas  whidi  have 
their  stronghold  in  ignorance.  It  is  because  he  disregards  the  mindless 
formalism  of  the  worshippers  of  "mint,  anise,  and  cummin,"  who 
would  trammel  education  in  her  onward  way  with  their  tethers  and 
fetlocks  on  the  one  side,  and  the  morbid  £einaticism  which  would  cast  it 
after  its  own  image,  and  dwarf  it  to  its  own  pigmy  dimensions,  on  the 
other.  It  is  because  he  has  spread,  broadcast,  the  glcoious  treasures  of 
knowledge, — scattering  its  hoarded  riches  in  their  fulness  among  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men, — dealing  wiUi  the  same  hand,  power  to  the 
behests  of  modem  intelligence  and  deatii-blows  to  the  dynasty  of  those 
obsolete  opinions  and  effete  interests,  of  which  for  half  a  century  the 
"  Morning  Post"  was  the  servile  advocate,  and  is  still  the  lingering  ally. 
Hence,  the  anxiety  of  our  contemporary  that  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  England  should  be  deferred  till  the  older  generation  be  raised  in 
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taste  aiMl  habtia  of  ihoo^t ;  in  otiher  vordl^  that  what  is  praotioable 
should  be  postponed  to  what  is  impraeticable.  Hence,  also,  the  ranoour 
of  soeh  wiitefs  against  those  who,  like  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  Canon 
Mosekyv  the  National  Sooietj,  Lord  J.  Kusaell,  Lord  Ashburion^ 
Dr.  Booth,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Fears  and  many  others, 
decline  this  retrograde  polksy,  and  do  the  work  their  hand  findeth  to  do 
with  a  will  and  a  power  to  do  it  well  and  wisely,  which  under  Grod's 
blessing,  ia  the  best  auraty  of  success,  and  will  earn  for  them  a  reputation 
no  leas  enduring  than  brilliant  as  the  worthiest  bene&ctora  of  their 
fellow  men,  alike  in  time  and  eternity. 


li&thematieal  Daetionary  and  Cyclopredia  of  Mathematical  Science.  By 
Chades  Davies,  LL.D.,  and  William  Peck,  Esq.  Pp.  592,  New 
York  :  Barnes  tk  Ca     London :  Sampson,  Ix>w,  k  Son,  1855. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  book,  and  admirably  illustrated,  aa  well  as 
plainly  and  nicely  printed  (an  unusual  subject  for  praise  for  an  American 
book,  for  transallantid  types  are  nsuidly  aignally  devoid  of  beauty  and 
symmetry,  and  have  a  meagre  and  ugly  aspect,  which  thia  work  avoida 
more  than  most  we  see).* 

The  definitions  are  for  the  most  part  good  and  accurate,  but  not 
always  so  terse  and  coiftprehensive  aa  the  nature  of  the  book  requires. 
'  Exponent,*  for  instance,  should^  in  ite  simple  fom,  be  explained  as  the 
mtilt^Her  of  1^  quantity  over  whidi  it  is  placed,  instead  of  a  number 
written  to  the  right,  and  above  a  quantity,  to  show  how  many  times  it  ia 
to  be  ti^n  as  a  factor,^  which  is  verbose,  and  wanting  in  precision ;  yet 
^'exponent  ^  ooicurs  frequently  throughont  the  work  as  a  radical  term, 
explanato':^  of  oth^irs. 

A  fraction  is  sidd  to  be  '<  A  eoihcUait  of  equal  parts  of  1."  If  so, 
what  is  A  ^r  f  f  Certainly  not  a  "  collection,"  but  one  part  only.  "Why 
act  adopt,  «^n  In  the  United  States,  the  definition  framed  by  this 
JoxTBOfCAi/ — '  oue  or  mdrd  equal  parts  of  one  V  If  we  were  writing  in 
America.,  we  should  e:xtol  this  invention  of  ours ;  as  we  are  on  the  modest 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  humbly  submit  it  to  the  better  discretion,  and 
reoommeiid  it  with  all  due  diffidence  and  deference,  to  the  adoption  of 
our  bfethi«n  on  the  other  side. 

The  authors  say  that  it  has  heea  "^  leading  object  of  this  work  to 
define>-with  preeision  and  accmacy,  every  term  which  is  used  in  mathe- 
mattcal  scienoe  ;  and  to  afford,  as  fiir  as  possible,  a  definite,  perspicuous, 
and  uniform  language. 

**  2.  A  second  object  ia,  to  present,  in  a  popular  and  condensed  form,  a 
separate  and  yet  connected  view  of  all  the  branches  of  mathematical  science. 

'^3.  The  work  has  also  been  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
general  reader,  who  will  find  in  it  all  that  he  needs  on  the  subject  of 
mathematics.  He  can  learn  from  it  the  signification  and  use  of  every 
technical  term,  and  can  trace  such  term,  in  all  its  connections,  through 
the  entire  sdenee.  He  will  find  each  subject  as  fully  treated  as  the  limits 
of  the  work  will  permit,  and  the  relations  of  all  the  parts  to  eadi  other 
carefully  pointed  out.*' 

*  Some  of  the  raatrioes  are  ctit,  however,  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  letters 
do  iif»t  alvays  rtaage. 
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It  is  but  fmr  to  adroit  that  the  book  really  jostifies,  m  the  main,  all 
these  commeiidationa.  The  desigo,  to  use  full  and  accurate  definitions^ 
is,  on  the  whole,  less  successfully  executed  than  the  execution  of  mathe- 
matical processes,  which  are  usually  clear  and  good,  though  the  authors 
might  have  benefitted  by  previously  reading  one  or  two  of  our  recently 
published  works  on  dynatnios.  The  work  is  certainly  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  scholastic  and  scientific  literature. 


Lessons  in  General  Knowledge.     By  Kobert  James  Midne,  M.D. 
Pp.  368.     London  :  Longmans,  1856. 

We  have  already  expressed  oiir  approval  of  the  very  interesting  and 
instructive  lessons  in  general  knowledge  which  this  book  contains.  They 
are  interesting  and  instructive  to  children  without  being  either  prosy  or 
curt.  There  are  one  or  two  mistakes  which  it  would  be  well  to  correct, 
ex.  gr.y  p.  322,  it  is  stated  that  "  visible  points  not  more  than  ninety 
yards  in  diameter  can  be  seen,  with  Rosse's  telescope,  on  the  moon."  On 
the  contrary,  none  much  less  than  a  mile  in  diameter  can  be  j»tfn 
distinctly.  Thus  the  small  projections  seen  on  what  has  been  deemed 
to  be  sea  in  the  moon,  are  no  proo&  that  it  is  not  seaj  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  these  are  volcanic  islands. 

The  lessons  on  the  steam-engine^  mountain  chains,  and  Esquimaux, 
the  telescope,  Herschel,  and  those  relating  to  the.  animal  frame^,  are 
admirably  written,  and  refiect  gi:^at  credit  on  the  learned  author., 


Principles  of  English  Grammar.    By  James  Douglas.    Eleventh  edition. 
Pp.  174.     Edinburgh  :  Black.     London  :  Longmans,  1855. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  been  loi^  known  as  the  successful  author  of  one  of  our 
best  and  simplest  grammars  for  schools.  There  are,  however,  in  It  some 
mistakes,  or  at  least  axioms  such  as  we  deem  erroneous.  For  instapce, 
Mr.  Douglas  holds  to  impersonal  verbs.  We  maintain  that  there  ai'e 
none  whatever.  '^  It  raina>'*  for  example,  does  admit  of  a  nonu^ative ;  for 
there  is  one  in  the  phrase  of  which  it  is  merely  the  elliptical  expression  ; 
for  the  weather,  or  state  of  the  weather,  is,  that  it  rains  :  the  pronoun 
is  impersonal,  but  not  the  verb,  for  it  is  used  in  its  natural  and  conjugable 
sense.  We  have  no  analogous  expression  or  verb  to  "oportet;"  and 
grammarians  only  get  to  sea  in  trying  to  latinize  Ec^lish  syntax.  Sp^ie- 
tixnes  new  laws  are  laid  down  a  little  too  oracularly  :  **  Collective  nouns 
conveying  plurality  of  idea  require  a  verb  in  the  plural,  as,  the  pegph 
ihofuiP  Will  Mr.  Douglas  go  the  length  of  saying  tha^  "  The  Cabinet 
meets  to-morrow  "^  is  bad  grammar  %  Nouns  of  multitude  admit  of  eith^sr 
singular  or  plural  verbs,  is  a  good  old  rule.  The  use  of  two  netgativ^s 
is  not  sufficiently  defined  to  guard  against  the  common  blunder  in  siiLoh 
a  sentence  as  this,  "  He  can  not  read  nor  write ; "  or  this,  "  He  cjbui 
neither  read  or  write."  Most  of  the  definition^  are,  however,  simple 
and  good ;  but  some  expressions  used  are  singularly  inaccurate  i ''  "W^at 
kind  of  a  pronoun  is  which  T*  This  is  strange  English,  and  should  aot 
occur  in  a  book  on  grammar ;  nevertheless,  on  the  whole^  the  boo)c  is 
good.  .        ..   t  .; ,  , 
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An  Itnproved  System  of  Geography,     By  Francis  McNidly. 
Series  No.  i     Pp.  93.     New  York :  Barnes  A  Oo. 

The  Maps  are  pretty  fairly  executed  in  this  atlas,  thoagh  there  are 
tremendous  halos  round  the  islands.  It  contains  altogether  some  very 
valuable  information,  which  consists  chiefly  of  descriptions  of  different 
countries,  and  their  manufactures,  dwj.  But  this  information  is  defective, 
for  instance  :  "  The  coal-mines  of  Derby  and  Northumberland  are  very 
extensive  ;"  thus  entirely  omitting  those  of  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  and 
Leicestershire.  London,  we  learn,  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  seminaries  ! ! 
The  biost  defexJtive  part  of  the  book  is  the  spelling,  which  is  shocking  ; 
ex,  gr,,  "jewe^,"  "woofens,"  "  «A:^ticism."  There  are  some  useful 
statistics  at  the  end.  The  most  valuable  part  here  is  the  series  of  maps 
of  the  "United  States  which  are  elaborate,  and  we  dare  say  accurate 
beyond  anything  within  the  compass  of  our  Schools,  though  the  descrip- 
tive geography  of  other  countries  is  remarkably  fisdr,  and  generally  very 
correct. 

Analytical  View  of  Sir  I.  Newton's  Principia.     By  Lord  Brougham, 
F.RS.,  and  E.  J.  Routh,  B. A.     Pp.  442.     London :  Longmans. 

The  objects  of  this  work  cannot  be  better  explained  than  in  the  intro- 
ductory words  of  the  editors.  It  is — **  First,  to  assist  those  who  are 
desirous  of  understanding  the  truths  unfolded  in  the  Principia,  and  of 
knowing  upon  what  foundation  rests  the  claim  of  that  work  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  monument  of  human  genius  ;  secondly,  to  explain 
the  connection  of  its  various  parts  with  each  other,  and  with  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  progress  of  science." 

Two  chisses  of  readers  to  whom  the  Principia  has  hitherto  been  well 
nigh  a  sealed  book  will  find  the  analytical  view  specially  adapted  to 
their  cases.  The  first  class  consists  of  those  who,  without  going  into  the 
reasoning  or  examining  the  grounds,  wish  to  obtain  a  general,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  connected,  idea  of  the  discoveries  which  Newton  made, 
and  the  results  of  them.  The  second  class,  those  who,  with  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge,  are  desirous  of  under- 
standing the  reasoning  by  which  the  discoveries  were  made.  The  diffi- 
culties that  have  hitherto  met  these  classes  from  the  synthetical  method 
adopted  in  the  original  work,  and  also  from  the  antiquated  mathematical 
processes,  are  too  well  known  to  the  world  at  large.  The  analytical 
view  is  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that  these  two  classes  may  study  it 
independently  :  directions  are  given  in  the  introduction  what  portions 
of  the  work  may  be  omitted  by  non-mathematical  readers,  without 
breaking  the  links  in  the  general  view. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  analytical  view  will  be 
found  useless  to  the  professed  mathematician  :  we  venture  to  assert, 
that  by  no  class  will  it  be  more  appreciated.  The  connection  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Principia^  the  relation  of  its  principles  to  the  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  stages  of  science,  the  substitution  of  the  analytical 
for  synthetical,  and  of  algebraic  for  geometric  methods, — ^the  various 
ramifications  into  which  the  discoveries  have  developed  themselves,  their 
practical  uses,  the  general  corroboration,  both  of  the  processes  of  discovery 
and  of  the  discoveries  themselves  by  modem  mathematicians,  together 
with  the  occasional  correction  of  the  errors  into  which  Newton  fell, — all 
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these  topioS)  ably  handled,  make  the  ^ork  a  most  Tiduable  ot^mtnentaiy 
on  the  text  of  the  Frmdpiaf  at  onee  sugge&rtiye,  inventive,  and  instructive. 
It  will  hardly  be  expected  that  we  ^ould  enter  upon  a  critioism  of 
this  work,  or  even  upon  an  analysis  of  its  contents.  We  oonoeive  that 
we  shall  have  done  more  service  to  our  readers  by  stating,  as  we  have 
done,  almost  in  the  words  of  its  authors,  the  general  plan  pursued,  and 
the  objects  contemplated.  We  have  perused  portiona  of  it  with  .the 
greatest  satis&ction,  and  feel  confident  that  all  who  follow  our  example 
will  express  a  similar  opinion. 


A  Dictionary  of  Epithets.     By  0.  D.  Yonge.     Pp.  96.    London  : 

Longmans. 

A  useful  little  manual,  the  object  of  which  is  to  supply  the  aense^  as 
well  as  the  quantity,  of  the  substantives  which  form  the  subjects  of  an 
ordinary  Latin  Gradus,  and  of  the  epithets  which  qualify  them.  Of  all 
old  school-books,  the  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  "  was  the  most  deficient, 
afibrding,  as  it  did,  great  assistance  in  the  mechcmical  formation  of 
verses,  but  totally  devoid  of  all  that  would  minister  to  sense  or  taste  : 
supplying  the  elements  for  the  manufacture  of  hexameters  and  pen- 
tameters, but  doing  nothing  for  poetry  per  se»  Mr.  Yonge's  works  are 
constructed  on  a  truer  principle  :  to  each  epithet  he  adds  the  mecming 
in  English,  thus  leading  the  pupil  to  consider  whether  the  word  that 
will  suit  in  scansion  will  also  suit  in  sense,  and  occasionally  suggesting 
ideas  where  ideas  are  wanting.  His  " Gradus"  is  adapted  for  the  higher 
classes  :  the  "  Dictionary  of  Epithets  "  is  intended  as  introductory  to  the 
more  advanced  work,  fot  the  use  of  the  lower  classes. 


The  Geographical  Word-Expositor.     By  E.  Adams,  T.  C.  R     Tp.  14S. 
London :  Longmans. 

The  title  explains  the  object  of  this  little  work  :  it  contains  an 
etymological  exposition  of  the  technical  terms  and  expressive  names 
connected  with  geography.  Thus  :  "Venezuela  signifies  Little  Venice^ 
and  was  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  when  they  beheld  the  Indian 
villages  erected  on  piles  in  Lake  Maracaybo,  thought  it  resembled 
Venice.**  "  Punjab,  signifies  the  country  of  the  five  rivers  or  waters ; 
ptmj,  meaning  five**  "  Aberconway,  a  town  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Conway  ;  aber,  meaning  mouthy  or  more  properly,  the  confluence 
of  VKUers,  whether  it  be  of  two  rivers,  or  of  a  river  and  a  sea."  These 
specimens  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  run  of  the 
book,  which  will  be  found  of  use  to  pupil-teachers,  and  the  upper  dasaes 
in  schools. 


Card  of  Latin  Prosody.     By  R  Walford,  M.  A.     London  :  Longmans. 
The  student  will  find  in  this  Card  all  that  he  requires  to  know  on 
the  subject  of  Latin  Prosody.      The  general  rules  of  quantities  and 
versification,  the  nature  of  the  feet,  and  the  ordinary  systems  of  meti^, 
are  all  explained  clearly  and  correctly. 
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A  Key  to  Praetioal  MathemaiicaL    Pp.  313.    London : 
W.  ds  R  Cbambero. 

We  haye  lately  had  occasioii  to  notice  in  the  most  favourable  tertns 
the  voltune  of  Chambers's  Edacational  Ootirse  entitled  Practical  Mathe- 
malic&  We  are  now  presented  with  a  Key  to  the  exercises  in  that 
Tolftme,  whieh  will  prove  a  very  great  assistance  to  self-taught  mathe- 
maticians (of  whom  there  are  now  not  a  few  among  our  national  school- 
masters),  as  well  as  to  those  teachers  whose  multi&rions  duties  do  not 
allow  them  time  sufficient  to  work  out  all  the  examples,  which  their 
pupils  are  unable  to  do  for  themselves. 


Hesdod,  Callimachus,  and  Theognis,  literally  translated.     By  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     Pp.  495.     London  :  Bohn. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  It 
contains  a  literal  translation  of  the  works  of  the  poets  mentioned,  with 
biographical  notices,  copious  notes,  and  the  metrical  translations  of 
Etton,  Tytler,  and  Frere. 

Great  pains  have  been  bestowed  by  Mr.  Banks  both  on  the  transla- 
tion and  the  notes  ;  a  vast  amount  of  philological  and  critical  matter  is 
embodied  in  the  latter,  which  gives  a  permanent  value  to  the  work  ;  the 
translation  itself  is^  what  it  professes  to  be,  strictly  literal,  and,  as  £eu:  as 
we  have  been  able  to  judge  by  an  occasional  comparison  with  the 
original,  thoroughly  to  be  depended  upon  for  correctness.  The  difficulty 
of  combining  elegance  with  exactness  in  translation  is  well  known; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  difficulty  may  not  be  best  solved  by  tha 
method  adopted  in  this  volume  of  giving  two  translations,  one  in  prose, 
the  other  in  verse,  which  will  mutually  supply  the  wants  of  each  other. 
Mr.  Banks  has  fkithfuUy  fulfilled  the  task  assigned  to  him,  and  his 
translation  may  safely  be  referred  to  by  the  student  who  hesitates  as  to 
the  po0t%  meaning. 

To  pass  for  a  moment  from  the  translations  to  the  originals,  let  us 
express  a  hope  that  the  present  production  will  draw  attention  to  these 
almost  forgotten  authors.  Hesiod,  indeed,  is  better  known  than 
Callimachus  and  Theognis;  and  yet  Hesiod  is  not  a  Uxt-book, ,  axid, 
beyond  the  names  of  his  chief  poems,  little  is  known  of  him  even  by  well- 
read  scholars.  Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Callimachus  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  the  maxims  of  the  sententious  Megarean  contain  a  fund 
of  practical  wisdom,  and  are  likewise  valuable  an  throwing  light  upon 
the  political  and  social  state  of  Greece  in  his  day.  The  time  spent  in  a 
study  of  the  fragments  of  these  authors  would  never  be  regretted. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Dynamics  of  a  Particle,  with  numerous  examples. 
By  Peter  Guthrie  Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Queen's  University  ;  and  the  late  William  John  Steele,  B.A- 
12mo.     Pp.  304.     Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  excellent  work  contains  all  the  ordinary  propositions  connected  with 
the  Dynamics  of  Particles  which  can  be  conveniently  deduced  without  the 
use  of  D'Alembert's  principle.  It  will  form  a  good  text-book  for  students 
possessing  a  feir  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Differential  and 
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Integral  Calculus.  At  the  same  tiBoe,  we  canaot  telp  observing  that  the 
book  might  have  been  rendered  more  generally  useful,  if  it  had  contained 
some  practical  applkationa  of  the  prinoiples  g£  Bjnamios^to  the  motion 
of  machines,  ^  The  authors  give  admirable  exposttioos  of  the  following 
subjects  : — Geometry  of  a  Moving  Points  Motion ;  Central  Foi^es  ; 
Motion  in  a  Hesisting  Medium ;  Impact  j  and  Motion  of  two  or  jwme 
Particles. 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 

First  Book  in  Composition,  for  the  use  of  Schools,    By  F.  Brookfield.    Pp.  180. 

(New  York  :  Burnes.    London :  S.  Low,  1855.) 
Ths  Word-bnUder.    By  Bicliaird  Piarkor.    Pp.  118.    (New  York :  Bumes  &  Co. 

L<mdon  :  Sampson  Low  ft  Son,  1855.) 

Both  these  anthors  prefitce  their  books^  in  the  true  Americaii  &thion,  with  pndte 
of  their  own  books.  *'  NothiiMf,"  says  the  first,  "  like  this  litUe  book,  either  in  de^ 
Bign  or  arrangement,  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  press." 

Mr.  Parker  announces  his  book  as  "prepared  on  a  plan  entirely  new  and  original." 
This  originality  consists,  according  to  the  preface^  '^in  taking  such  worcb  as  are 
themselves  the  roots  of  other  words,  and  which  may  be  expanded  int&  i^em  by  pre^ 
fixing  or  affixing  additional  letters,  for  instance,  '  o;,'  '  on,  '  (me,'  '  tone,' '  stone^' " 
We  have  taken  this  example  out  of  the  frontispiece,  and  we  have  in  vain  looked  for 
any  attempt  to  carry  it  out  in  the  book  itself.  The  very  first  lesson  consists  of  'ha,' 
'ho,'  'go' and  *lo,'  'no,'  'so,'  *to,'  *do;'  and  this  is  solemnly  entitled  "words  of 
two  letters  composed  of  words  of  one  letter  with  some  other  letter  prefixed."  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  any  t^o  letters  put  together,  whether  they  formed  a  word  oc 
not,  which  would  not  fall  under  this  aefinition.  In  the  successive  lessons,  there  is 
nothing  either  novel  or  useful,  except  that  more  than  half  are  monosyllabic.  The 
lessons  are  just  like  any  other  child's  reading>book^  till  we  come  to  the  dissyllables, 
all  of  which  are  priuted  as  if  they  were  two  separate  words,  as  *  ver  y,'  *  fin  gers/  &c., 
an  ingenious  plan  for  puzzling  a  young  reader  and  making  him  mispronounce.  The 
woodcuts  are  exceedingly  well  done.  This  little  morceaUf  from  lesson  83,  is  too 
amusing  to  be  omitted ;  the  subject  is  a  prince,  and  if  he  "  is  kind  and  wise,"  we  are 
tolc^  "  he  can  do  much  for  the  poor.  He  can  give  them  what  Uiey  want  to  eat  and 
drink,  as  well  as  what  they  need  for  dress.  Would  vou  like  to  live  in  a  land  that  is 
ruled  by  a  prince  ;  or  would  you  live  a  free-born  lad  in  a  free  land  1 "  There  is,  of 
course,  no  other  alternative  :  where  there  is  a  prince  good-bye  to  "free-bom  lads." 
In  other  lessons,  there  are  plenty  of  mistakes  ;  for  instance,  a  '  sheet '  on  board  ship  is 
affirmed  to  be  a  sail  I 

Mr.  Brookfield's  book,  on  the  contrary,  fulfils  all  its  pretensions.  It  is  the  best 
guide  to  composition  we  ever  saw.  On  the  left-hand  pe^e  stands  a  series  of  si^^es^ 
tive  questions  on  a  given  subject ;  on  tihe  opposite  page  are  hints  how  these  questions 
are  to  be  answered  in  the  shape  of  an  essay,  which  the  child  is  to  write  in  his  own 
words.  The  subjects  are  admirable,  and  judiciously  progressive.  The  author  justly  takes 
credit  for  having  wisely  proceeded  •"  upon  the  supposition  that  the  pupil  needs  not  so 
much  instruction  in^the  expression  of  thought,  as  an  aid  to  thought  itselfl  It  aims  " 
(as  he  truly  says)  "  to  cultivate  the  practical  powers  of  observation  ;  in  other  words, 
to  develop  thought  in  relation  to  perception ;  and  also  to  give  to  the  young  pupil,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  iaculty,  the  kind  of  aid  already  afforded  to  older  pupils,  by  analysis 
and  outlines  of  more  difficailt  subjects." 

Poeti-y  Book  for  National  Schools,  Pp.  128.  (Loudon  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  1856.) 
This  is,  without  exception,  the  best  book  of  poeti7  for  chfldren  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  matter  is  well-chosen,  the  style  just  that  which  suits  the  child-mind,  and  the 
rhythm  and  metre  judicious  and  good.  Many  of  the  poems  are  nicely  illustrated  by 
woodcuts.  Let  schools  order  this  book.  It  is  strongly  bound  in  cloth.  A  very- 
proper  moral  pervades  the  book,  and  nowhere  do  we  recognise  its  Christian  spirit 
more  than  in  "The  Battle  of  Blenheim."  It  is  full  time  that  some  doubt  be  thrown 
on  the  glories  of  slaughter.  In  the  next  edition,  we  hope  to  see  a  few  sea  poems. 
Some  naval  man  should  revise  them  to  prevent  misuse  of  terms,  if  sailinjg  is  intro- 
duced :  it  is  well  to  give  a  share  of  these  poems  to  maritime  interests.  Many  oJT  the 
poems  may  be  adapted  to  tunes  witb  which  children  are  already  fomiliar. 
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Gaaiocab. — ^I  flkoold  feel  obliged  if  yoa  would  permit  a  small  portion 
of  your  valuable  paper  from  time  to  time  to  be  devoted  to  English 
grammar.  I  am  intending  to  apply  for  a  certificate^  therefore  I  shall 
stamd  in  need  of  aid  from  any  kind  friends. 

The  one  I  am  now  going  to  propose  I  do  not  understand. 

"  L  Paraphrase  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  does  by  no  means  imply  an  inde- 
feasibLd  ri^t  to  the  throne.  ]^o  man  will,  I  think,  assert  this  that  has 
considered  our  laws,  constitution,  and  history,  without  prejudice,  and 
^th  any  degree  of  attention.  It  is  unquestionably  in  the  breast  of  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  of  this  kingdom,  the  king  and  both  houses 
of  parliament,  to  defeat  this  hereditary  right,  and  by  particulars,  entails, 
limitations  and  provisions,  to  exclude  the  immediate  heir,  and  vest  the 
inheritance  in  anyone  else. 

'^  This  is  strictly  consonant  to  our  laws  and  constitions,  aa  may  be 
gathered  frt>m  the  expression  so  frequently  used  in  our  statute-book,  of 
*  the  king's  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors.*  In  which  we  may  observe, 
that  as  the  word  *  heirs '  necessarily  implies  an  inheritance,  or  heredi- 
tary right  generally  subsisting  in  the  royal  person,  so  the  word 
'successors,*  distinctly  taken,  must  imply  that  this  inheritance  may 
Bomethnes  be  broken  through,  or  that  there  may  be  a  successor  without 
being  the  heir  of  the  king." 

**  II.  Parse  the  following  sentence  : — 
''  This  is  strictly  consonant  to  our  laws  and  constitution,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  expression,  so  frequently  used  in  our  statute-book,  of 
'  the  king's  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors.'  " — M.  A, 

Answers, — No.  I.  is  nonsense,  ftnd  the  word  "  that  '*  should  be  toko.  The 
best  way  to  paraphrase  it,  at  the  same  time  stating  the  law  correctly,  is  to  rewrite 
it  thns  : — "  The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  does  imply  an  indefeasible  right  to 
the  throne ;  but  Hke  all  similar  rights  it  may  be  set  aside  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
or,  as  in  past  times,  by  the  right  of  might." — To  talk  of  "  particulars,  entails,  and 
limitations,"  as  flowing  "from  the  breast  of  supreme  legislative  authority, *' is 
mere  jargon  and  misuse  of  terms,  applicable  to  the  conveyance  and  descent  of 
nFAnerty  only.— -No.  II.  The  parsing  is  obvious.  "  Consonant  to  "  is  wron- 
consonant  with;  the  preposition  following  these  compound  Latin  wor< 


property  only.— -No.  II.  The  parsing  is  obvious.  "  Consonant  to  "  is  wrong, 
it  is  consonant  with;  the  preposition  following  these  compound  Latin  words 
should  always  agree  with  the  prefix  ;  for  example,  cufjacent  to,  coMsonant  with. 


The  argument  deduced  from  the  use  of  the  words  **  heirs  wnd  successors  "  is 
invalid  ;  it  would  be  less  so  if  it  were  "heirs  or  successors^"  'Or'  is  distinctive  ; 
'  and '  is  simply  copulative,  and  renders  successors  surplusage,  though  in  legal 
verbiage  this  is  very  common. 

Passing. — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  parse  or  give  the  derivation  of  the 
word  "off"  in  this  sentence,  "  I  am  badly  off  T'— r. 

Afuwer, — No  :  it  has  pnzsled  the  cleverest  scholars  of  the  day. 

Style. — How  can  I  best  perfect  myself  in  a  given  style  ? — D,  F,  B. 

Answer, — Select  a  eood  model.  Bead  a  few  sentences  thrice,  carefully 
noting  both  the  sense  and  mode  of  expression  ;  then,  without  having  got  it  by 
rote,  shut  the  book,  and  write  down  the  same  ideas  in  as  nearly  the  same  style 
as  you  can.  Then  compare  the  original  with  your  imitation,  correct  the  mistakes, 
and  taking  a  few  more  sentence^  repeat  the  same  process.  Do  this  for  an  hour 
daily,  and  if  you  have  a  tolerable  facility  for  expressing  yourelf  grammatically,  you 
will  have  acquired  much  of  the  style  you  have  selected  in  a  couple  of  months, 
and  if  your  ehoice  has  been  judicious,  will  have  greatly  improved  your  own. 
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'  vPaaaixvl  DiSKA-^Are  <?heae  good  for  ooll^tive  lessons,  and  why  are 
there  ml  ways  to  W  three  of  them  ? — Smiplex, 

Antwr. — Simply  beeawd  two  ate  too  fetr  and  four  too  many  for  convemeBtly 
glyiiig  ooUeetivft  leMons,  which  ii  one  of  their  great  uses. 

Books. — Will  you  recommend  me  a  useful  and  simple  work  on 
book-keeping,  also  a  book  of  prayers  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  a  small 
dictiimary,  with,  if  possible,  the  price  of  each. — Kingtok. 

Answer. — ^The  best  book  on  book-keeping,  we  think,  ia  that  published  in  the 
8eri«8  of  th«  Irish  School  Books  bj  our  rublishers,  ctXLtA  **  Blements  of  Book- 
keeping, "with  a  Key.  Both  ai«  very  0heap«  We  know  tif  no  Book  of  Ptayors 
fitted  for  school-children.  Those  we  kayo  aeon  aM  not  on  a  levri  with  the 
child-mind.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  will  inibim  us  if  they  h^^vo 
;  6een  more  fortunate.  NuttaH's  edition  of  '*  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary/' 
published  by  Boutledge,  is  the  best  cheap  one  we  know  of. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
London,  Feb.  25,  1856. 

On  the  15th  lilt.,  the  Lord  President  introduced  a  Bill  exactly  as  we 
announced  last  month,  for  the  better  administration  of  public  instruction, 
appointing  a  Minister  of  Education,  and  placing  him  at  the  head  of  a 
new  Board,  organized  like  the  Board  of  Trade.  ^1  these  Boards  are 
offshoots  from  the  Privy  Oouficil,  and  so  it  is  designed  that  the  Board 
of  Education  should  be.  A  good  deal  of 'discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  exact  constitution  of  the  Board  was  canvassed ;  and  it  may  be 
gathered,  that  whilst  Lords  Derby,  Ellenborough,  Grey,  and  Brotigham 
desired  that  the  President  of  the  new  Board,  though  called  Tice-Presi- 
dent,  should  have  undi^ded  control  over  education  and  sole  responsi- 
bility. Earl  Granville  contemplated  that  these  should  continue  to  be 
vested  in  the  Lord  Pre^deat  of  the  Council,  as  at  ptiesent  y  the  other 
being  a  suboFdinftte  minister,  whose  main  usefulness  would  apparently 
be  to  represent  the  educational  department  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  seems  to  us  an  important  di^rence,  as  under  the  latter,  arsangement 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  utatesman  of  great  standing  and  repute  would 
accept  the  office ;  and  it  rnvght  nbt  always  hap{)€ffi  thiit  a  nobleman  of 
the  rank  and  qualifications  requisite  for  the  very  high  office  qf  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  might,  like  Earl  Granville  or  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  possess  the  peculiar  attainments  or  affections  MSenioal  to  a 
Minister  of  EducatioiL ;  this  tpoitit  is,  however,  under  consideration. 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  Bill,  which  was  most  Favourably  received, 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  much  more  expanded  system  of  aiding  schools,  and 
at  this  we  rejoice  heartily. 

The  discussion  wMch  took  place  elicited  from  Lords  Sllenboroii^h  and 
Grey  apprehensions  lest  education  for  the  poor  ehouid  beeome  «tich  as 
to  form  a  "  literacy  peasantry  "-averse  to  labour,  liiey  both  extolled  the 
desirability  of  teaclang  working  children  to  work  ;  and  Earl  Grey  said, 
"The  happiness  of  a  poor  man's,  fiimily  generally  depended  .upon  the 
handiness  and  skilfulness  of  his  wife  in  managing  tibe  ordioav^.  af&irs  of 
his  household,  and  that  was  a  portion  of  education  of  wlodi  highly-ac- 
complished schodmaaters  and  scbbolmistresses,  who  could  re^  t^e  list 
of  Popes  from  the  Earliest  tim^s  to  the  present,  and  jknew,  ibe  latitude 
and  longitude  of  eveiry  obBcm^e-town  in  the  world,  wie^'^rei^!  soften 
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ignorant"  There  is  no  doiibt  that  if  they  have  been  wasting  their  time 
in  acquiring  knowledge  so  remarkably  foolish,  they  do  stand  a  good 
chance  of  being  ignorant  of  more  useful  things ;  but  although  Earl  Grey 
greatly  burlesques  the  evil  of  whioh  he  and  Lord  Ellenborough  complain, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  not  sufficient  attention  |>aid  to  really 
'<  common,"  and  being  common,  essential  attainments  for  the  comfort  oi 
daily  tvarfdng  life.  These  things  must  be  looked  to  more  <md  more,  or 
education  will  not  accredit  itself  with  the  masses  of  the  people. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  homely  and  industrial  subjects  are  assuming 
mnch  more  prominence  in  the  examination  of  school-teachers  for  the 
poor,  and  also  in  testing  them  by  the  information  of  the  same  kind 
possessed  by  their  scholars,  than  was  formerly  done,  or  than  Earl  Grey 
is  at  aU  aware  of. 


SnteUisence. 


CAMBRIDGE  LIST  OF  HONOURS  AT  THE  BACHELOR  OP  ARTS' 
COMMENCEMENT— 1856. 


EXAUINEBS. 

J.  Btidd.Phear,  M.  A.,  aare  College. 
William  Henry  Besant,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College. 
Edward  John  Hillier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Joseph  Wolstenhohne,  M.A.,  Christ  College. 


WBAKOUBES. 


Be,  HaUey,  Joh. 
2    Rigby,  Trin. 

Clark,  C.B.,  Queen's,  eq. 
Ellis,  Sidney,  seq. 
Smith,  H.  W.,  Trin.,  »q. 
Hardy,  Trin. 
Fawcett,  Trin.  H. 
Moore,  Pemb. 
Harlen,  Pet. 
Bonee,  Trin. 
Hairpley,  Joh. 
Atkinson,  Trin,  H.,  eeq. 
Bonney,  Job.,  ©q. 
Dyson,  Emman. 
Duncan,  Pemb. 
Pierce,  Corp. 
KendaU,  Job. 
Long,  Corpus. 


3 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19  Marten,  Joh. 

20  Preston,  Emman.,  ssq. 
Sharp,  Jesus,  esq. 
Street,  Emman.,  aeq. 

28  Edridge,  Emman. 
24  Glen,  Emman.,  seq. 
Ward,  E.  Christ's,  seq. 

26  Hall,  Jesas. 

27  Tebay,  Joh. 

28  Candy,  Sidney,  SBq. 
Clark,  Magd.,  seq. 

80  Brown,  B.  P.,  Cath. 
31  Ebden,  Christ's,  fsq. 

Rowe,  Joh.,  8Bq. 

Sweeting,  Joh.,  seq. 
84  Piper,  Trin. 
35  Hickling,  Clare. 


SINIOB  OPTIMISS. 


Ds.  Streeter,  Clare. 

37    Cholmeley,  Emman. 

"Wigan,  TMn. 

Cormack,  Queen's,  aeq. 

Southey,  Cains,  aeq. 

Tatham,  Joh. 

Glover,  Joh.,  seq. 

Hewlett,  Calus,  seq. 

Speer,  Trin.,  seq. 

Powley,  Jesus. 

Liveing,  Christ's. 

Martindale,  Joh. 

Townson,  Trin. 

Giles,  Joh. 


38 


41 
42 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


50  Challis,  Trin.,  sq. 

Nairn,  Emman.,  sq. 
52  Exton,  Joh. 
63  Stone,  H.,  Trin.,  req. 

Stubbs,  Pemb.,  seq. 

55  AclancC  Jobub. 

56  Bury,  Emman. 

57  White,  Joh. 

58  Lane,  Job.,  seq. 
Lawson,  Trin.,  aoq. 

60  Worthington,  Joh. 

61  Bell,  Christ's,  «Bq. 
Nix,  Trin,,  seq. 

63  Brown,  Trin. 
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64  Smith,  R.  H.,  Job.  69  Pengelley,  Queen's. 

65  Penley,  Corpas,  70  Outkr,  Job.,  »q. 

66  Poalton,  Job.  Grover,  Bmman,,  »q. 

67  Pisb,  Cains.  Masons  G.,  Sidney,  leq. 
08  Gordon^  Job*  78  Banaomay  Caiot. 


jojdtMt  enotsB, 


Dfl.  SlweH,  Jesns. 

75  Wilson,  Magd. 

76  Fenton,  Trin, 

77  Lloyd,  Pemb. 

78  Marsball,  Corpus. 

79  Carter,  Job. 

80  CuUey,  Trin. 

81  Mead,  Job. 

82  Spedding,  Trhi. 

83  Eobertson,  Trin. 

84  Watts,  Christ's. 

85  Bostock,  Trin.,  H. 

86  Creetham,  ChristV 

87  Cutting,  Corpus. 

88  Collins,  Sidney.    , 

89  Sills,  Job. 

90  Knowles,  Catb- 

91  Mackgan,  Pet. 

92  Bsrton,  Caius. 

93  Gleadov,  Job. 


95  Smith,  W.  E.,  Job, 

96  Kennedy,  Gains. 

97  Wilson,  R.,  Trin. 
^8  Fuller,  Job, 

99  Calverley,  Christ's. 

100  Raby,  CSare. 

101  Beach,  Job. 

102  Currey,  Job. 

103  Jackson,  T.  H.,  Job. 

104  Barker,  Trin, 

105  Balls,  Catb. 

106  Cbap«nan,  Trin.,  ssq. 
Darwall,  Clare^  seq. 

10^  Stone,  Pemb. 

109  Chrrey,  Magd. 

110  Meares,  Trin. 

111  Penfold,  TVin.,  H. 

112  King,  dtius. 

113  Knnn,  J.,  Job. 

114  Marriott,  Corpus. 


94  Kelly,  Trin. 

^GROTAKT. — Bell,  Cains ;  Dmmlng,  Trin. ;  Mason,  J. ;  Trin.  ;  Skipw<^th,  Catlu 

We  must  again  protest  against  the  growing  vice  of  braobetiDg.     It  is  nothing  else 

but  an  idle  habit.    Of  Sfr  Wnuagfers,  15  men  are  aasigBed  no  definite  |dae0 !'   What 

man  has  a  right  to  BSif  he  is  third  Wrangler  I    If  Db«  Clark,  then  what  aire  Dni.  EUia 

and  Smith  ? 


LtJDLGW  BJOYAI*  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Immediatelt  before  the  Christmas  vacation  the  pupils  of  Ludlow  School  were  ex- 
amined by  the  Very  Rev.  tbe  Dean  ©f  Hereford,  in  Chemistry  and  Electro-magnetism, 
which  subjects  had  occupied  them  during  the  days  devoted  to  Natural  Science  in  the 
last  year.  The  Dean  expressed  his  satis&ction  with  the  genei^  progress  made,  suqkI 
especially  marked,  as  deserving  the  Head-master's  prises. 

Cook,  ma. 

Lightbody. 
Whose  names  appear  forem>o8t  in  the  clafis-list  of  each  branch. 


CHSmSTBT. 


Lightbody. 


Cook,  m». 


Marshall. 

Foster. 

Smith. 

Barber* 
Cook,  mi. 
Hawkins. 

Page. 

Thomas. 

Evans. 

Stnbbs. 

Roberts. 

Anderson. 
Olongb. 
Robins,  ma. 
Jones. 
Habberley. 

ELEOTBO-MAaNSmBX. 


1  Cook,  ma. 

Marshall. 

Smith. 

Smedley. 
Page. 

Small 
Jones. 
Cook,  mi. 
Anderson. 
Child, 


2  Ligbtbody. 
3 
Evans.      Foster. 

4 

Roberts. 

5 

Thomas. 

Barber. 

Bownes. 

Clough. 

Robins,  uxi, 

Hawkins. 


The  Natun^  Science  department  of  the  school  has  been  inoreairing  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half;  and  the  Laboratory  i&  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  useful  and 
popukr  under  the  able  st^eritytendence  of  Mr.  With,  the  lecturer. 
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UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS. 
Extract  from  the  PmidenCt  Address  at  the  recent  Annwersmy. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  BacoDian  philosophy  may  be  characterked  by  two  words, — 
UTILITT  and  PBd&RESS.  The  ancient  philosophy  was  stationary,  because  it  disdained 
to  be  useful.  It  propounded  imposmg  abstract  theories  which  had  little  or  on 
bearing  upon  the  actual  condition  of  man  in  sooieiy.  It  took  its  aim  at  the  stars,  and 
therefore  hit  nothing.  It  speculated  about  virtue  and  happiness,  but  added  nothing 
to  the  comforts  or  enjoyments  of  human  existence.  It  professed  to  reform  and 
enlighten  the  world,  but  left  it  as  dark  and  degraded  as  it  ever  had  been.  It  was  a 
sort  of  intellectual  gymnasium,  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  were  exercised  ;  but 
this  intellectual  action  yielded  no  work — no  fruit — as  regards  the  progress  of  society  ; 
the  mind  revolved  in  a  circle  of  speculative  theories, — the  starting  point  of  to-day 
became  the  goal  of  to-morrow, — ^there  was  motion,  but  no  progress.  The  command 
given  by  this  philosophy  was,  *  mark  time  ;'  and  thus,  for  two  thousand  centuries,  the 
human  intellect  continued  to  mark  time.  The  &ther  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
gave  the  conmiand,  'advance;'  and  society,  obedient  to  this  command,  has  multiplied 
a  thousandfold  its  resources  of  enjoyment  and  happiness.  Tliis  philosophy  was 
practical ;  it  attempted  nothing  which  could  not  be  accomplished, — it  aimed  at  a 
plain  tangible  mark,  and  hit  it.  It  sought  to  improve  the  sciences  by  advancing  the 
arts.  It  took  the  common  sense  method  of  induction,  which  had  from  time  imme- 
morial been  successfdlly  followed  by  the  artisan,  as  the  gieat  instrument  for  advancing 
philosophy.     Its  object  wa#  utilitt,  and  its  end  froobesb. 

"  It  is  not  generally  known,  genUemen,  nor  generally  acknowledged,  that  Bacon's 
philosophy,  as  an  inductive  philosophy,  was  really  derived  from  the  workshop.  The 
inductive  principle  had  been  practised  for  ages  by  the  workman  in  his  various  pro- 
cesses of  art.  This  was  thought  unworthy  of  attention  by  the  philosopher  of  the 
Platonic  schools  ;  but  Bacon  saw  that  under  this  inductive  principle  the  arts  had 
advanced,  while  the  sciences^  then  so  called,  had  remained  stationary  ;  and  his  own 
strong  comiiiofn  sense  shbwed  him  that  the  principle  which  advanced  the  arts  mi|^ht 
also  ^hdvance  nniveraal  science* 

"Xet  us  inquire.  How  does  this  philosophy  apply  to  modem  education  ? 

*'  Aeoordiog  io  the  Baconian'  philosophy,  utility  and  progress  should  oharaoterize 
all  our  methods  of  education.  To  secure  progress,  we  should  aim  at  what  is  practloft' 
ble  and  useful.  Until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Platonic  philosophy  infested 
all  our  systems  of  education.  The  inductive  piiilosophy,  which  created  new  sciences, 
and  infused  fresh  vitality  into  the  old  ones,  left  our  educational  systems  as  it  found 
them, — all  but  worthless  as  regards  the  education  of  the  people  of  a  great  commercial, 
scientific,  manufacturing,  and  engineering  nation.  In  our  middle  and  higher  class 
schools,'  the  languages  of  the  ancients,  the  logic  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ffeoraetry  of 
the  andents,  formed  the  great  subjects  of  school  instruction  ;  whilst  practical  science, 
general  knowledge,  and  nearly  all  those  subjects  which  bear  directly  upoii  the 
interests  of  man  as  an  active  and  a  thinking  Jigent,  were  virtually  ignored.  This 
system  even  &iled  to  accomplish  the  conti-acted  end  which  it  had  in  view.  It  pr^T 
fessed  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  intellectual  faculties ;  but  the  only  faculty 
which  it  cotiid  fttrengthen,  Emitting  that  to  be  possible,  was  that  of  memory. 
To  rei|kember,  recite,  and  adi^ire  what  the  ancients  had  done,  was  the  highest  end 
which  it  proposed.  It  therefore  produced  a  race  of  slavish  imitators,  and  not  a  race 
of  original,  vigorous,  and  practical  thinkers.  Facts,  and  the  induction  of  facts,  were 
deemed'snworthy  of  their  Platonic  philosophy. 

"  Now  Bacon  had  taught,  in  his  philosophy,  that  the  powers  of  memory  can  do  little 
towards  the  advancement  of  science.  He  ranks  the  achievements  of  memory  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  mountebank  :  '  The  two  performances  are  of  much  the  same 
sort.  The  one  is  an  abuse  of  the  body ;  the  other  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind.    Both  may  excite  our  wonder,  but  neither  is  entitled  to  our  respeoi.' 

"  Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  as  teachers  none  of  us  will  ever  forget  these  remarks  of 
Bacon.  They  are  so  true,  so  beautiful ;  they  are  prophetic.  Even  now  we  hear 
people  tadk  about  improving  the  memory  in  schools;  but  Bacon,  who  wiK>te  two 
centuries  ago,  gives  us  the  true  law  upon  the  subject.  He  says,  '  2>e  net*  seek  to 
advance  science  by  making  any  attempts  to  improve  the  memory.'  Locke,  the  great 
metaphysician,  also  advocated  the  same  view  at  a  subsequent  period. 
•  *f  Even  geometry  was  considered  to  suffer  a  degradation  whenever  its  A]^ti»ct 
demonstrations  were  combined  with  more  simple  modes  of  expositions;,  of  whenever 
it  was  applied  to  the  bueioesg  of  lil^ — i|s  essential  and  eternal  truths  wwe  vitiated 
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by  ihe  association.  This  opinion  obtains  very  largely  amongst  a  certain  class  of 
educators,  even  at  the  present  day.  '  Take  care  ;  do  not  simplify  your  geometry ; 
do  not  attempt  to  give  your  children  any  common  sense  definitions  of  geometrical 
truths ;  otherwise  yon  will  vitiate  the  eternal,  immutable  truths  of  geometry.  Toa 
must  begin  with  Euclid,  and  you  must  end  with  Euclid.'  The  men  that  speak  so 
loudly  in  praise  of  Bacon  as  the  father  of  modem  philosophy,  will  never  tell  you 
about  this, — that  he  exposed  the  systems  of  education  which  they  are  now  employing 
in  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

"  Now  Bacon  taught,  that  geometry,  as  well  as  all  the  other  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, was  valuable  as  a  branch  of  education  only  so  far  as  it  contributed  to  supply 
the  wants  of  society ;  and  that  such  practical  applications,  so  far  from  detracting 
from  the  discipline  which  it  gave  the  mind,  in  reality  made  that  discipline  more 
forcible  and  complete.  He  viewed  mathematics  as  an  instrument  for  the  extension 
of  art  and  science,  and  considered  that  it  should  be  studied  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  without  which  the  study  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  fruitless. 

**  In  short,  like  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the  aim  of  the  education  of  these  schools 
was  to  raise  man  above  the  influence  of  vulgar  wants. 

"  The  principle  of  utility  and  progress  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  education 
of  the  boy  should  fit  and  prepare  him  for  discharging  the  duties  of  the  man.  But 
what  did  the  collegiate-trained  aristocratic  teacher  care  for  the  duties  and  interests  of 
the  carpenter,  the  wheelwright,  the  engine-builder,  or  the  scientific  experimentalist  ? 
Their  pursuits  were  altogether  foreign  to  his  education  and  association ;  of  their  habits 
of  thought  he  knew  nothing,  and  cared  as  little  ;  between  him  and  them  there  was 
an  impassable  gulf ;  he  lived  in  a  quiescent  world  of  abstractions ;  they  lived  in  a 
world  of  action  and  progress.     How  could  one  become  the  educator  of  the  other  t 

<'  The  remarks  I  have  made  in  reference  to  the  middle  and  higher  class  schools  will 
apply,  with  only  a  slight  modification,  to  the  primary  schools  of  the  corresponding 
period." 

*  The  Sooiett  op  Abts  *  holds  a  public  examination,  on  9th  June,  in  all  ordinary 
sciences,  for  associates  of  institutions,  and  will  award  certificates  in  tliree  classes  and 
prizes. 


Notices* 

Orders  and  Advertisements  mitsi  he  sent  only  to  Messrs.  Groombridqe, 
5,  Paternoster  Bow  ;  t/ie  loiter ,  from  strangers,  mtist  be  accompcmied  by  a 
remittance,  according  to  the  following  scale  : — If  vmder  40  words,  4*. ; 
for  every  additional  ten  words,  6d. ;  a  whole  page,  £2.  28.  j  a  half-page, 
or  one  column,  £A.  5s.     No  dedtictions  a/re  made. 

The  Journal  will  he  sent,  free  of  postage,  for  one  year  on  receipt  of 
6s.  6d.,  in  adva/nce. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
"Article  on   Music,   No.   2."— "Education  of  Citizen,   No.  4."~"C.  F.  W." 
"E.  Stevens."— "  J.  S.  G.,"  and  some  Book  Notices,  in  our  next;  and  the  extract 
from  the  President's  Address  of  the  United  School  Association  will  be  concluded. 
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ON  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

EXERCISE  m. 

RATIOS,  or  the  oompcmean  of  two  nwmber$  the  one  with  the  other* 

When  the  one  number  is  cm  exact  mvMple  of  the  other, 

ONE  COMPARED  WITH   OTHER  NUMBERa 

•  • 

Two  are  two  times  one ;  one  is  the  half  of  two. 

•         •         • 
Three  are  three  times  one ;  one  is  the  third  of  three. 

•         •         •         • 
Four  are  four  times  one  ;  one  is  the  fourth  of  four. 
And  so  on. 

Problems. 

1.  One  marble  is  what  part  of  seven  marbles?  Nine  marbles  are 
how  many  times  one  marble  %  One  lb.  of  tea  is  what  part  of  five  lbs.  of 
tea  ?  A  penny  is  what  part  of  a  shilling  ?  What  part  of  a  penny  is  a 
farthing? 

And  so  on  to  other  examples. 

2.  If  a  yard  of  doth  cost  two  shillings ;  what  will  seven  yards  of  the 
same  cloth  cost  ?  If  six  slates  cost  one  shilling  and  six  pence ;  what 
will  one  slate  cost  ? 

And  80  on  to  other  examples. 

TWO  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  NUMBERa 

•  •  •• 

Four  are  two  times  two  ;  two  are  the  half  of  four. 


Six  are  three  times  two  ;  two  are  the  third  of  six. 


!E2ght  are  four  times  two ;  two  are  the  fourth  of  eight. 
And  so  on. 

Problems, 

1.  Two  marbles  are  what  port  of  ten  marbles  ?  Two  pence  are  what 
part  of  a  shilling  ?  Fourteen  lbs.  of  sugar  are  how  many  times  two  lbs. 
of  sugar  ?  Two  yards  of  cloth  are  what  part  of  six  yards  of  cloth  ? 
What  part  of  sixteen  ounoes  are  two  ounces  ?  Two  shillings  are  what 
part  of  a  pound,  or  twenty  shillings  ?  A  sovereign  is  how  many  times 
the  value  of  two  shillings  ?    What  part  of  a  foot  are  two  inches  ? 

And  so  on. 

2.  K  two  mugs  cost  four  pence  ;  what  will  ten  mugs  cost  ?  An^,  One 
shilling  and  eight  pence. 

Proof, — Ten  are  five  times  two ;  therefore  the  cost  of  ten  mugs  will 
be  five  times  the  cost  of  two ;  but  the  cost  of  two  mugs  is  four  pence, 
therefore  the  cost  of  ten  mugs  will  be  five  times  four  pence,  or  twenty 
pence,  which  is  one  shilling  aj^  eight  pence. 

3.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  two  oranges,  when  a  dozen  oranges  cost 
eighteen  pence  ?    Ans,  Three  pence. 

Proof — Two  are  the  sixth  of  twelve ;    therefore  the  cost  of  two 
oranges  will  be  the  sixth  part  of  the  cost  of  twelve ;  but  the  cost  of 
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twelve  oranges  is  eighteen  pence,  therefore  the  cost  of  two  oranges  will 
be  the  sixth  of  eighteen  pence,  or  three  pence. 

4.  If  two  lb&  of  tea  cost  four  shillings ;  what  will  six  lbs.  of  the  same 
tea  cost  ?    Ans,  Twelve  shillings. 

Proof. — Six  are  three  times  two  ;  therefore  the  cost  of  six  lbs.  of  tea 
will  be  three  times  the  cost  of  two  lbs. ;  but  the  cost  of  two  lbs.  is  four 
shillings,  therefore  the  cost  of  six  lbs.  will  be  three  times  four  shillings, 
or  twelve  shillings. 

5,  If  fourteen  lbs.  of  rice  can  be  bought  for  two  shillings  and  four  pence ; 
how  much  should  I  pay  for  two  lbs.  of  the  same  rice  ?    Ana.  Four  pence. 

Proof, — Two  are  the  seventh  of  fourteen ;  therefore  the  cost  of  two 
lbs.  of  rice  will  be  the  seventh  part  of  the  cost  of  fourteen  lbs.  ;  but  the 
cost  of  fourteen  lbs.  is  two  slullings  and  four  pence,  or  twenty-eight 
pence,  therefore  the  cost  of  two  lbs.  will  be  the  seventh  of  twenty-eight 
pence,  or  four  pence. 

And  so  on  to  a  series  of  similar  simple  problems,  depending  upon  the 
comparison  of  two  with  the  multiples  of  two. 

THREE  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  NUMBERS. 
•  •  •  •• • 

Six  are  two  times  three  ;  three  are  the  half  of  six. 
•••         ••  •         ••• 

Nine  are  three  times  three  ;  three  are  the  third  of  nine. 
••  •         ••  •         ••  •         ••  • 

Twelve  are  four  times  three ;  three  are  the  fourth  of  twelve.* 
And  so  on. 

Problems. 

1.  Three  pence  are  what  part  of  a  shilling  ?    Ans.  The  fourth  part. 

2.  Fifteen  lbs.  of  sugar  are  how  many  times  three  lbs.  of  sugar? 
Ans,  Five  times. 

3.  If  three  bottles  cost  two  shillings ;  what  will  fifteen  bottles  cost  ? 
Ans.  Ten  shillings. 

Proof, — Fifteen  are  five  times  three  ;  the  cost  of  three  bottles  is  two 
shillings ;  therefore  the  cost  of  fifteen  bottles  will  be  five  times  two 
shillings,  or  ten  shillings. 

4.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  three  cups,  when  a  dozen  cups  cost  one 
shilling  and  eight  pence  ?    Ans.  Five  pence. 

Proof — ^Three  are  the  fourth  of  twelve ;  the  cost  of  twelve  cups  is 
one  shilling  and  eight  pence,  or  twenty  pence  ;  therefore  the  cost  of 
three  cups  will  be  the  fourth  of  twenty  pence,  or  five  pence. 

5.  A  workman's  tvctges  for  six  days  is  twenty  shillings ;  how  much 
would  he  ecmi  in  three  days  ?    Ans.  Ten  shillings. 

And  so  on  to  similar  problems,  depending  upon  the  comparison  of 
three  with  the  multiples  of  three. 

FOUR  OOMPARlilD  WITH  OTHER  NUMBERS. 
•• ••  •• •• 

Eight  are  two  times  four  ;  four  are  the  half  of  eight. 

♦  Why?  Here  we  see  twelve  dots  arranged  in  four  groups,  and  in  each  group 
there  are  three  dots ;  now  the  fourth  of  the  twelve  dots  is  the  number  in  one  of 
these  groups. 
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Twelve  are  three  timeB  four ;  four  are  the  third  of  twelve. 
••••         ••••         ••••         •••• 

Sixteen  are  four  times  four  j  four  are  the  fourth  of  sizteeiL 
And  80  on. 

Prciblema. 

1.  What  part  of  a  shilling  are  four  penoe  ?    Ana,  The  third. 

2.  Four  shillings  are  what  part  of  a  pound  9    Ana.  The  fifth. 

3.  One  pound  four  shillings  are  how  many  times  four  shillings? 
Ans.  Six  times. 

4.  Sixteen  hats  are  how  many  times  four  hats  9  Four  hats  are  what 
part  of  sixteen  hats  f  ^ 

5.  If  four  lbs.  of  rice  cost  nine  penoe  ;  how  much  will  twelve  lbs.  of 
rice  cost  9     Ana,  Two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

Proof, — Twelve  are  three  times  four  ;  the  cost  of  four  lbs.  of  rice  is 
nine  pence ;  therefore  the  cost  of  twelve  lbs.  of  rice  will  be  three  times 
mne  pence,  or  twentj-seven  pence,  which  is  two  shillings  and  three 
pence. 

6.  How  much  should  I  pay  for  four  caps ;  when  eight  caps  are  sold 
for  six  shillings  ?     Ana,  Three  shillings. 

Proof, — Four  are  the  half  of  eight ;  the  cost  of  eight  caps  is  six 
shillings  j  therefore  the  cost  of  four  caps  will  be  the  half  of  six  shillings, 
which  will  be  three  shillings. 

And  so  on  to  similar  problems,  depending  upon  the  comparison  of  four 
with  the  multiples  of  four. 

And  so  on  to  five,  six,  seven,  &c.,  respectively,  compared  with  their 
multiplea 

SYMBOLS  OB  SIGNS. 

The  language  the  half  or  ona  half  is  expressed  by  ^  j  thus, 

the  one  half  of  8,  or  ^  of  8  =s  f  =  4. 
The  language  the  third,  or  one  third,  is  expressed  by  ^ ;  thus, — 

one  third  of  6,  or  J  of  6  =  f  =  2. 
The  language  the  fourth,  or  one  fourth,  is  expressed  by  ^ ;  thus,— 

,  one  fourth  of  8,  or  J  of  8  =  ^  =  2. 
The  language  theffih,  or  om  fifth,  is  expressed  by  -^  ]  thus, — 
one  fifth  of  15,  or  ^  of  15  =  V  =  3. 
And  so  on. 
Siqna  (^our  Govna. — jC  is  the  sign  used  to  denote  pounds;  a,  to  denote 
shillings ;  and  d.  to  denote  pence  :  thus,  £2,  ia.  5d.  reads,  two  pounds 
four  shillings  and  five  pence.     A  halfpenny  is  written  ^, ;  a  farthing  is 
written  \d, ;  and  three  forthings  are  written  |d     Two  pence  farthing 
would  be  written  2^  j  and  so  on. 

iffTT'BlTi  PBOBLEICS. 

1.  Add  the  fourth  of  a  pound  to  the  third  of  a  shiUing.  Ana,  Five 
shillings  and  four  pence. 

2.  Take  the  half  of  a  shilling  from  the  tenth  of  a  pound.  Ana,  One 
shilling  and  six  pence. 

3.  I  asked  a  man  to  tell  me  his  age  :  he  said,  that  in  two  years'  time 
he  would  be  twice  my  present  age  :  now  my  present  age  is  twenty ; 
what  is  the  man's  age  ?     Ana,  Thirty-eight. 
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Proof, — ^Twioe  twenty  are  forty.  But  the  man  will  not  be  forty  until 
he  is  two  years  older.    Therefore  faia  age  must  be  thirty-eight. 

4.  How  many  oranges  should  I  get  for  ten  pence,  when  the  oranges 
are  sold  for  two  shillings  a  dozen  9    Ana.  Five. 

5.  A  carpenter  earns  twenty-four  shillings  in  the  week ;  how  much 
must  he  spend  a  day,  so  as  to  lay  by  three  shillings  every  week  9 
Ans,  Three  shillings. 

And  80  on. 

EXERCISE  IV. 

FRACnOKAL  PABTS  OF  UKITT. 

[The  teacher  should  out  a  few  potatoes,  or  any  other  fiuniliar  objects,  mto 
the  parts  required,  for  lUustrating  this  exercise.] 

Halves. 

If  an  apple  (or  any  other  thing)  be  divided  into  two  equal  parta^  each 
part  is  called  the  half  of  the  apple. 

Two  halves  are  one  whole  ;  one  whole  is  two  halves. 

Three  halves  are  one  whole  and  a  half ;  one  whole  and  a  half  are 
three  halves. 

Four  halves  are  two  wholes ;  two  wholes  are  four  halves. 

Five  halves  are  two  wholes  and  one  half;  two  wholes  and  one  half 
are  live  halves.     And  so  on. 

Problema. 

1.  Suppose  I  take  six  apples,  and  cut  each  of  them  into  two  equal 
parts ;  how  many  halves  will  there  be  in  the  six  apples  ?  Ans.  Twelve 
halves  :  because  each  apple  contains  two  halves,  therefore  six  apples  will 
contain  six  times  two  halves,  or  twelve  halves. 

How  many  whole  apples  will  there  be  in  seven  of  the  halves? 
Ans.  Three  wholes  and  one  half;  because  every  two  halves  make  a 
whole,  therefore  six  halves  will  make  three  wholes,  and  seven  halves  will 
make  three  wholes  and  one  half 

And  so  on  to  other  questions. 

2.  How  many  half-pennies  are  there  in  four  pence  ?    Ans.  Eight. 

3.  How  many  half-pennies  are  there  in  three  pence  and  a  half-penny  I 
Ans,  Seven ;  because  each  penny  contains  two  half-pennies,  therefore 
three  pence  will  contain  three  times  two  half-pennies,  or  six  half-pennies^ 
and  three  pence  and  a  half-penny  will  contain  seven  half-pennies. 

4.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  eleven  half-pennies  9  Ans.  'Five 
pence  and  one  half-penny. 

Thmis. 

If  an  apple  ^or  any  other  thing)  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
each  part  is  called  the  third  of  the  apple.  Two  of  these  parts  are  called 
two  thirds,  and  so  on. 

Three  thirds  are  one  whole ;  one  whole  is  three  thirda 

Four  thirds  are  one  whole  and  one  third ;  one  whole  and  one  third 
are  four  thirds. 

Five  thirds  are  one  whole  and  two  thirds ;  one  whole  and  two  thirds 
are  five  thirds. 

Six  thirds  are  two  wholes ;  two  wholes  are  six  thirds. 

Seven  thirds  are  two  wholes  and  one  third ;  two  wholes  and  one  third 
are  seven  thirds. 

And  so  on. 
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Problems. 

1.  Suppose  I  take  four  apples,  and  cat  eacli  of  them  into  three  eqnal 
parts ;  how  many  thirds  will  there  be  in  the  four  apples  ?  Ans.  Twelve 
thirds ;  because  each  apple  contains  three  thirds  ;  therefore  four  apples 
will  contain  four  times  three  thirds,  or  twelve  thirds. 

How  many  whole  apples  will  there  be  in  eight  of  the  thirds  ?  Ana. 
Two  wholes  and  two  thirds ;  because  every  three  thirds  make  a  whole, 
therefore  six  thirds  will  make  two  wholes,  and  eight  thirds  will  make 
two  wholes  and  two  thirds. 

If  I  gave  two  thirds  to  one  boy,  and  five  thirds  to  another  boy ;  how 
many  apples  would  I  have  given  away?  Arts,  Two  wholes  and  one 
third  j  b^use  two  thirds  and  five  thirds  are  seven  thirds,  or  two  wholes 
and  one  third. 

And  so  on  to  other  questions. 

2.  If  I  take  away  two  thirds  from  seven  thirds ;  how  many  will  be 
left  ?    Ana.  Five  thirds,  or  one  whole  and  two  thirds. 

3.  If  I  take  away  two  thirds  from  a  whole ;  what  will  be  left  1 
Arts.  One  third. 

4.  Add  four  thirds  and  five  thirds  together.  Ana.  Nine  thirds,  or 
three  wholes. 

5.  How  many  wholes  are  there  in  ten  thirds?  Ans,  Three  wholes 
and  one  third. 

6.  How  many  thirds  are  there  in  four  wholes  and  one  third  %  Ana, 
Thirteen  thirds. 

And  so  on. 

Fowrtha, 

If  an  apple  ^or  any  other  thing)  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  each 
part  is  called  tne  fourth  of  the  apple.  Two  of  these  parts  are  called  two 
ibnrths ;  three  of  them  three  fourths  j  and  so  on. 

Four  fourths  are  one  whole  ;  one  whole  is  four  fourths. 

Five  fourths  are  one  whole  and  one  fourth ;  <me  whole  and  one  fourth 
are  five  fourths. 

Six  fourths  are  one  whole  and  two  fourths;  one  whole  and  two 
fourths  are  six  fourths. 

Seven  fourths  are  one  whole  and  three  fourths ;  one  whole  and  three 
fourths  are  seven  fourths. 

Eight  fourths  are  two  wholes ;  two  wholes  are  eight  fourths. 

Nine  fourths  are  two  wholes  and  one  fourth ;  two  wholes  and  one 
fourth  are  nine  fourths. 

And  so  on. 

Prohlema, 

1.  What  part  of  a  penny  is  a  ferthing?  Ana,  The  fotirth.  Why? 
Because  four  &rthings  make  one  penny. 

2.  How  many  farthings,  or  fourths,  are  there  in  three  pennies? 
-ina.  Twelve  fourths,  or  farthings. 

3.  A  fourth  is  frequently  called  a  quarter.  How  many  quarters  are 
there  in  two  wholes  and  three  quarters?  Ana,  Eleven  quarters,  or 
eleven  fourths. 

4.  How  many  wholes  are  there  in  nine  quarters  ?  Ana,  Two  wholes 
and  one  quarter. 
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5.  Add  together  two  &rthing8  and  three  fiurthings.  Ans.  "Fiye 
£Ekrthmg8,  or  one  penny  and  one  &rthing. 

6.  Take  one  farthing  from  a  penny.     Ana.  Three  &rthing8  remain. 
And  so  on. 

The  exercises  on  fifths,  sixths,  Ac,  should  be  deferred  nntil  the 
subject  of  fractions  is  systematically  considered. 

MIXKD   PBO^ZJBM & 

AboiU  ffalf-penmea,  a/nd  QtuxHer-penmea,  or  FcMrtMngs, 

1.  What  should  I  pay  for  four  lbs.  of  rice  at  three  pence  half-penny 
the  lb.  ?    Ana,  One  shilling  and  two  pence. 

Proof. — The  cost  of  one  lb.  is  three  pence  half-penny  ;  therefore  the 
cost  of  four  lbs.  will  be  four  times  three  pence  half-penny.  Four  times 
one  half-penny  are  two  pence,  and  four  times  three  pence  are  twelve 
pence ;  then  twelve  pence  and  two  pence  make  fourteen  pence,  or  one 
shilling  and  two  pence. 

2.  What  should  I  pay  for  five  plates  at  two  pence  farthing  each 
plate  ?     Ans,  Eleven  pence  farthing. 

Proof, — Here  the  cost  of  five  plates  will  be  five  times  two  pence 
&xthing.  Five  times  one  farthing  will  be  ^ve  fieirthings,  or  one  penny 
farthing ;  and  five  times  two  pence  will  be  ten  pence  j  then  ten  pence 
and  one  penny  farthing  make  eleven  pence  farthing. 

3.  If  six  eggs  cost  four  pence  three  farthings  ;  what  will  eighteen  eggs 
cost  ?     Ans,  One  shilling  and  two  pence  farthing. 

Proof, — ^Here  the  cost  of  eighteen  eggs  will  be  three  times  four  pence 
three  &rthings.  Three  times  three  farthings  will  be  nine  ^rthings^  or 
two  pence  £ajthing ;  and  three  times  four  pence  will  be  twelve  pence  ; 
then  twelve  pence  and  two  pence  ^Birthing  make  one  shilling  and  two 
pence  &rthing. 

4.  If  eight  yards  of  calico  cost  ten  pence  half-peimy ;  what  will  f<»ir 
yards  cost?    Ans,  Five  pence  fiurthing. 

And  so  on.  ^ 

SYMBOLS   OB  SIGNS. 


The  sign  of  one  hcUfiB  \, 

„         two  halves  is  f  . 

„        three  halves  is  f  . 
And  so  on. 
The  sign  of  ons  third  is  \, 

„         two  thirds  is  -1. 

„        three  iJivrds  is  |^ 


The  sign  o^fowr  thirds  is  ^. 

And  so  on. 
The  sign  of  ov/efowrth  \&  \, 
„        twofoti/rths  is  -|. 
„         thr'eefotJMrths  is  a. 
„        Jbnrfour^  is  ^ 
„        fivefowrt^  is  \, 
And  so  on. 

The  fraction  \,  or  two  thirds,  may  also  be  read,  two  times  the  third,  or 
the  third  of  a  thing  taken  two  times ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  fraction 
■I,  OTfrnfomihs,  may  also  be  read,^  inmes  the  fourth,  or  the  fourth  of 
a  thing  taken  five  times ;  and  so  on  to  other  fraction& 

T.  T, 
(To  he  continued,) 


-■3-Cife;e2r*4Seifc9clc9^^ 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  SCRIPTURB  LESSONS.— No.  3. 

ST.  MATTHEW,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  each  narrate  tke  parable  of 
the  sower  and  the  seed.  It  is  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, in  the  fourth  of  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  eighth  of  St.  Luke. 
We  shall  make  our  references  to  the  first  of  these  versions  of  the  parable, 
it  being  the  fullest ;  but  we  shall  refer,  wherever  occasion  requires^  to 
those  given  bj  St  Mark  and  St.  Luka 

We  are  told  in  both  Gospels  that  earlier  on  the  same  daj  Jesus  had 
made  one  of  those  broad  declarations  of  His  sympathy  and  comprehensive 
fellowship  with  man,  which,  even  at  that  earlj  time,  was  endearing 
Christianity  to  all ''  who  had  ears  to  hear  '*  and  hearts  to  feel,  and  en- 
listing myriads  under  its  glorious  and  heavenly  banner.  The  one  con- 
dition i%  that  '^  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother.'* 

Yv.  1  and  2.  These  verses  enable  the  teacher  to  expand  the  picture 
of  the  scene  ;  and  if  he  have  any  imaginative  power,  which  all  teachers 
ought  to  have,  he  will  rivet  the  attention  of  the  children  with  the 
materials  presented  to  him  by  these  verses, — ^the  still  waters  of  the 
great  lake — thd  thronging  multitudes  on  the  shore — Jesus  entering  into 
the  ship— the  ship*  itself — the  Saviour  iaddressing  the  disciples  from  it ; 
for,  as  the  noble  Greek  narrative  has  it,  "  the  whole  multitude  stood 
upon  the  shore."  We  are  told  that  He  taught  them  many  things  by 
parables,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  His  instruction  extended  to 
many  things  which  are  not  recorded,  though  doubtless  similar  in  character 
and  import ;  for  St.  Mark  puts  this  parable  as  though  it  were  part  only 
of  what  Jesus  said  on  this  occasion,  using  the  words,  "  and  said  unto 
them  in  EQs  doctrine,"  in  other  words,  '  as  He  taught  theuL* 

V.  3.  The  sower  is  not  our  Lord  only,  but  all  who  &ithfully  preach 
and  declare  God's  truth.  Otherwise  we  i^ould  not  be  told  (v.  19)  that, 
"when  cmy  one  heareth  the  word,  &c.,"  in  general  terms,  without  reference 
to  who  is  the  preacher.  Besides^  the  parable  clearly  applies  to  future 
time  as  well  as  present  time. 

Yv.  4  and  19.  The  seed  is  also  comprehensive,  and  not  confined  to 
the  Bible  alona  In  fact,  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  no  noun  is 
expressed, — the  thing  sown  is  understood  It  must  be  taken  to  be  that 
which  may  spring  up  ;  but  as  the  parable  is  designed  to  show,  however 
excellent,  the  fruit  depends  on  the  soil  that  receives  it.  The  soil 
i^presents  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  And  herein  the  distinction  exists 
which  determines  the  produce.  First,  we  have  the  wayside  hearers  : 
the  fowls  devour  it.  These  are  the  great  multitude  who  hear  with  their 
ears  but  understand  not.  The  devil  obtains  the  victory,  and  easily 
enough  snatches  truth  from  the  grasp  of  those  whose  minck  hold  it  not. 
Dilate  here  on  the  wickedness  of  lip-learning  ;  and  if  you  are  like  many 
&  superficial  teacher,  idly  contenting  yourself  with  telling  truths  and 
hearing  them  read,  take  a  useful  reproof  from  this  :  you  are  giving 
wayside  instruction,  and  may  just  as  well  give  none.     The  highway 


*  A  particalar  vessel  {to  ttXoiov)  is  uniformly  specified.  It  belonged  to  one  of  the 
fiahermen  who  followed  Jesus,  who  probably  reserved  it  for  his  service. — See 
Matt.  iv.  22,  and  John  xxi.  8. 
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representB  tlie  multitnde  wlio  follow  the  beaten  track  in  hearing  without 
the  trouble  of  comprehending,  and  whose  hearts  are  utterly  unconcerned 
and  remaiu  untouched.  This  is  a  strong  authority  for  education.  The 
Gospel  demands  a  cultivated  mind.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  the 
fruition  of  truth  in  ignorance  :  the  ground  should  be  prepared  to  receive 
it.  Very  weak  people  and  fanatics  think  education  quite  unnecessary 
for  religious  purposes.  They  make  a  great  mistake,  and  are  sowing  for 
the  fowls  on  the  wayside. 

Yv.  ^  and  20.  Here  we  have  the  shallow  hearers ;  the  people  who 
are  easily  impressed,  but  have  no  root,  or  rather  no  depth  or  stability  of 
character.  Their  hearts  are  not  changed ;  their  feelings  only  are  affected; 
they  endure  for  a  while  only,  and  the  truth  withers  within  them.  When 
trial  and  temptation  come,  they  &11  away,  as  St.  Luke  has  it,  ch.  viiL 
V.  13.  Tn  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  the  word  is  ''  offended/'  or,  according 
to  the  Greek,  "  are  made  to  stumble ;"  and  the  Greek  word  in  St.  Luke 
{aipitnayrai)  is  the  origin  of  our  word  apostatize,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  word  of  aU ;  for  hastj  zealots,  whose  faith  is  shallow,  are  just  the 
class  from  whom  apostates  spring :  their  creed  dures  not ;  it  cannot 
suffer  trial 

Yv.  7  and  22.  Question  on  the  meaning  of  the  thorns,  and  elicit 
from  them,  without  looking  at  verse  22^  that  they  mean  the  cares  and 
riches  of  the  world,  which  choke  the  truth,  so  that  it  becomes  "  unfruit- 
ful," or,  as  St.  Luke  more  mildly  puts  it,  **  such  aa  brings  no  fmit  to 
perfection." 

This  well  illustrates  the  guard  which  we  must  all  keep  over  our  hearts, 
and  the  care  with  which  we  must  nurture  and  cherish  religious  instruc- 
tion, whilst  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  world,  and  its  pleasures 
and  concerns.  Biches  and  cares  are  not  condemned,  for  they  are  alike 
necessary  incidences  of  life ;  but  we  are  warned  here  against  allowing 
them  to  oust  the  love  of  God  from  its  place  in  our  hearts.  This  part  of 
the  parable  enforces  the  first  Commandment,  to  which  the  good  teadier 
will  never  fail  to  refer  the  child.  Similar  doctrines  are  enforced  in 
2  St.  John  xiv.  16,  and  in  Romans  viiL  6,  8 ;  also  1  Timothy  vL 
9,  10,  which  are  very  pertinent.  Dilate  on  covetousness ;  cite  the 
tenth  Commandment,  and  the  &tes  of  Judas  and  Ananias. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  beautiful  parable  deals  with  three 
distinct  degrees  of  scanty  Christianity  and  insufficient  fidth :  and  that^  in 
each  case  put,  there  is  more  religion  than  in  the  one  which  precedes  it. 
Thus,  the  temptations  stated  are  in  proportion  more  powerM  and  in- 
sidious ;  and  of  these,  the  deceitfidness  of  riches  is  the  climax.  Worldly 
cares  come  next,  and  which  have  been  well  said  to  "  eat  up  that  vigour 
of  soul  which  should  be  spent  in  divine  things  ;  to  divert  us  from  duty, 
distract  us  in  duty,  quench  the  sparks  of  good  affections,  and  burst  the 
cords  of  good  resolutions."  Such  are  the  cares, — and  they  comprise  all 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh, — ^that  shallow  religion  never  withstands.  Daily  and 
hourly  do  we  witness  the  conquests  of  Satan  with  these  mighty  agents 
of  evU.     Make  your  childreii  heed  them  accordingly. 

Yv.  8  and  23.  The  good  ground  is  best  explained  in  St.  Lukb  and 
St.  Matthew;  taking  the  two  together,  we  find  it  is  necessary. to  a 
saving  faith,  that  there  be  first  a  hearing  of  the  word  ;  secondly,  au 
understanding  of  it ;  thirdly,  the  keeping  of  it  in  an  honest  and  good 
heart.     Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  seed  bear  fruit,  and  bring  forth  iu 
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the  varioius  degrees  in  irhich  we  learn  eretywhere  that  Christians  are 
diversely  gifted,  "  some  an  hundredfold,  some  sixty,  some  thirty." 

Much  may  be  said  in  illustration  of  all  this.  Much  stress  must  be 
laid  upon  the  practical  object  of  this  parable.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of 
the  good  seed  in  the  good  ground  ? — The  fruits  of  righteousness.  "  Herein 
is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my 
difldples." — (John  xv.  8.)  And  that  fruit  is  everywhere  set  forth  in  the 
Gospel,  as  consisting,  after  love  to  God,  of  social  duties.  Always 
uphold  the  great  doctrines  of  the  atonement,  and  the  attributes  and 
offices  of  the  Triune  Godhead,  as  paramount  articles  of  faith  ;  but,  then, 
never  cease,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  at  all  times  and  in  all  ways,  to 
convince  your  children  that  that  fidth  is  nothing  worth  without  works. 
It  is,  in  &ct,  a  dead  faith,  and  no  faith  at  alL  Guard  them,  as  you  would 
against  poison,  to  beware  of  that  palsying  heresy, — ^the  canker  of  all 
spiritual  vigour, — ^the  fanatical  dependence  on  vicarious  righteousness  by 
those  who  seek  to  use  it  as  a  make-weight  for  their  own  wilful  short- 
comings in  "  working  out  their  own  salvation."  These  slothful  fanatics 
and  onesided  professors  are  sham  Christians,  who  have  done  vast  injury 
to  vital  religion,  and,  "as  fer  as  in  them  lay,"  have  desecrated  the 
efficacy  of  grace.  You  will  use  your  discretion  how  far  this  taint  may 
have  affected  those  under  your  tuition  ;  but  this  parable  so  directly 
points  to  the  great  truths  which  make  religion  a  reality,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity ought  not  to  be  lost  of  enforcing  the  great  duty  of  practical 
holineas  and  Christian  energy  in  the  daily  walk  and  work  of  life. 


PUNCTUATION. 

TO  THE  EDFTOB  OF  THE  EKOLI8H  JOUBVAL  OP  SDUOATIOK. 

Sir, — In  the  February  number  of  your  valuable  and  interesting  journal, 
I  find  a  letter  from  C.  H.  Davis,  with  the  ominous  heading  of"  Mind  your 
stops  !  "  One  of  the  mysterious  initiated  whose  special  business  it  is  to 
give  heed  to  this  injunction  and  enforce  it  upon  others,  with  interest 
awakened  I  prepared  to  peruse  this  paper,  if  haply  I  might  glean  there- 
from atight  "  marvellous  or  strange "  in  the  annals  of  Punctuation ; 
when,  having  finished  paragraph  1,  I  discover  the  writer  to  have  taken 
an  entirely  different  tack  from  that  on  which  he  commenced — ie.,  that  he 
is  not  referring  to  punctuation  proper  at  all,  but  discoursing  upon  the 
hydra-headed  theme  of  typographical  eccentricity — a  subject  on  which  I 
can  confidently  assert,  from  an  entire  perusal  of  his  paper,  he  is,  neces- 
sarily, quite  incompetent  to  offer  practical  suggestion  or  advice  :  and  I  am 
still  ftirther  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  very  extraordinary  aspect 
presented  by  pp.  69,  70,  a  style  which  I  nowhere  else  observe,  and  one 
evidently  dictated  by  none  other  than  the  discrirrdnating  pen  of  C.  H.  D. 
If  your  painstaking  contributor  had  fulfilled  the  obvious  intention  of  his 
**  heading,"  and,  dilating  upon  the  necessity  for  universal  education  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  so  desirable  an  art  as  Punctuation,  had  pointed 
out  the  easiest  and  best  methods  of  teaching  it  in  our  schools,  your 
readers  would  have  derived  an  undoubted  benefit,  instead  of  being  lost 
in  perplexity  at  the  curious  ingenuity  displayed  by  him  in  a  demonstra- 
tion as  undeterminable  as  it  seems  impracticable. 

So  &r  as  the  use  of  punctuation  is  concerned  in  the  printing  of 

2  A 
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books,  &o.f  it  most  be  manifest — ^first,  that  no  author  could  properly 
achieve  it  in  the  manuscript ;  secondly,  that  he  would  never  attempt  so 
laborious  and  needless  a  task ;  thirdly,  that  the  printer's  reader  is  far 
more  qualified  than  himself  for  it,  and  would  in  all  probability  undo  ail 
that  had  been  thus  so  carefully  done,  when  the  printed  sheets  came  before 
him.  With  respect  to  the  advisability  of  a  uniform  system  of  style  amongst 
printers,  there  can  be  little  to  object  j  but  as  concerns  the  "  diversity  of 
panctfwUion  **  mentioned  by  your  con-espondent,  it  is  evidently  a  misnomer 
on  his  part,  as  he  should  be  aware  that  the  object  of  punctuation  proper 
is,  the  correct  rendering  of  sentences — ^the  facilitating  a  ready  grasp 
of  an  author's  meaning ;  a  thing,  once  effected,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the 
pages  themselves,  and  the  operations  of  which  can  be  based  orly  upon 
acknowledged  rules,  and  the  exercise  of  practical  clearsightedness  in  their 
application  :  whereas^  I  appeal  to  any  who  may  have  perused  C.  H.  D.'s 
letter,  whether  it  tends  not  rather  to  confuse  than  to  enlighten. 

I  would  further  object  that  C.  H.  B.  is  incorrect  in  supposing  the 
instances  he  cites  are  the  only  two  now  in  use  :  their  name  is  Legion. 
Example  1, 1  would  suggest,  is  not  necessarily  even  correct :  *'  Is  that  work 
out  of  print  ?  **  he  argues,  should  have  the  interrogation  outside,  because  it 
is  the  booksellei's  expression,  and  not  the  inqtivrer^s,  I  can  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  words  "  out  of  print  '*  may  not  be  primarily  used  by 
the  inquirer,  with  reference  to  a  eimilar  phrase  previously  used  by  the 
bookseller  ; — Who  shall  determine  they  are  not  ?  and  in  this  case  the  in-* 
terrogation  should  be  inside  ;  but  were  it  not  so,  the  sentence,  without  the 
words  quoted,  is  incomplete,  and  consequently  no  inquiry  at  all.  He 
observes,  also,  that  the  best  mode  of  marking  interpolations  is  by  brackets: 
an  admission  at  once  of  want  of  information  ;  for  braclfiBts,  in  such  cases 
are  alone  correct,  and  if  parentheses  be  used,  it  is  an  error.  Again,  his 
proposed  plan  for  omissions  is  ''  a  line  of  dots  *'  in  numerical  proportion 
to  the  matter  omitted.  Supposing  this  to  be  followed,  and  six  dots 
allowed  for  a  short  sentence,  imagine  the  grotesque  appearance  of  a  page 
more  or  less  of  dots,  answering  in  arithmetical  ratio  to  as  many  sentences 
omitted,  together  with  the  vast  tUUity  of  the  information  thus  acquired  ! 

In  the  postscript  is  laid  down  another  new  plan  for  bible  references — 
one  injudicious  and  superfluous,  to  say  the  least  of  it :  to  prevent  '^  the 
confusion  of  chapter  and  verse,"  C.  H.  D.  proposes  an  itiJic  v  for  the 
former  ;  truly,  all  who  run  may  read,  if  this  pedanticism  be  practised  ; 
but  can  it  possibly  be  necessary  to  have  anything  further  than  Roman 
numerals  and  plain  figures  in  contradistinction  the  one  to  the  other ; 
and  yet  C.  H.  D.  particularly  cautions  authors  ''  to  be  carejul  *'  always 
to  italicize  their  v*s  I 

I  have  troubled  you  thus  far  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  disproving 
C.  H.  D.'s  observations,  as  that  must  be  quite  uimecessaiy  to  those  able  to 
estimate  their  real  worth,  but  to  disabuse  some  of  your  readers  of  the 
perplexity  they  will  have  experienced  at  finding  so  simple  and  necessary 
an  art  encumbered  by  such  absurd  and  unnecessary  restrictions,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  any  but  those  to  whom  it  rightly  pertains, 
arguing  respecting  such  unimportant  matters  of  detail^  on  which  there 
are  as  many  opinions  as  opiniators.  If  C.  H.  D.  wiQ  trouble  to  explain 
a  facile  method  of  instructing  our  youth  in  the  ''art  of  reading  and 
writing  correctly,"  as  regards  this  particular,  he  may  confer  a  public 
benefit,  and  will  not  then  have  for  his  objector  F.  F.  W. 
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DISCIPUNA  REDIVIVA— No.  11. 
MODERN   LANGUAGES  AND  TRAVEL. ^CoiUtmcec;. 

NEXT  of  some  points  concerning  travel,  apart  from  the  consideration 
of  language.  "  Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,"  says  Bacon,  **  is  a 
part  of  education  ;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.*' 

It  is  as  a  part  of  education  that  it  comes  before  us  here,  and  therefore 
the  ** mental  preparation"  for  it  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered. 
**  In  this  pre|)aration  lies  some  of  the  greatest  utility  and  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  connected  with  travelling  ;  and  without  this  preparation,  what 
a  small  thing  travel  would  be.  What  is  it  to  see  some  tomb,  when  the 
name  of  the  inmate  is  merely  a  pompous  sound,  —the  name  of  an  un- 
known king,  duke,  or  emperor, — compared  with  what  it  is  to  see  the 
tomb  of  one  whose  fortunes  you  have  studied — ^who  is  a  favourite  with 
you — ^who  represents  yourself,  or  what  you  would  be— whose  very  name 
makes  your  blood  stir  )  The  same  thing,  of  course,  applies  in  travel  to 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures.  Knowledge  is  the 
best  excitement  and  the  truest  reward  for  travel — at  once  the  means 
and  the  end.  A  dignified  and  intelligent  curiosity,  how  much  it  differs 
from  mere  inane  lion-hunting,  where  the  ignorant  traveller  gapes  at 
wonders  which  the  guides  know  far  more  about  than  he  does.*** 

As  indicating  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  an  intelligent  mind  natu- 
rally fixes  in  a  new  field  of  observation,  we  think  it  may  be  interesting 
to  transcribe  a  few  passages  out  of  some  recent  letters  and  a  MS.  book  of 
notes  placed  at  our  disposal  by  a  friend  just  returned  from  Italy,— one 
who  has  known  the  needs  of  younger  minds,  and  is  interested  in  any 
scheme  which  has  for  its  object  the  smoothing  of  the  rough  places  of 
discipline,  amidst  which  he  has  himself  grown  grey.  In  them  the  reader 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  what  kind  of  topics  will  (in  travel) 
demand  his  careful  scrutiny,  at  the  same  time  that,  in  order  to  their  full 
appreciation,  they  will  involve  in  the  observer  a  degree  of  preparation 
co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  a  high  and  liberal  education. 

"Eome,  Jem  7,  1856. — I  have  jotted  down  each  day's  exploration  of 
this  wonderful  old  city,  and  shall  have  much  to  tell  you  ;  but  the  whole 
thing  stiU  appears  a  dream.  It  grows  in  interest  every  day,  and  I  long 
for  time  to  set  quietly  to  work,  with  my  books  around  me,  and  master 
the  whole  thing.  What  a  place  for  a  course  of  history,  not  Koman 
only,  but  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 

"This  morning  we  have  been  examining  old  MSS.  in  the  Vatican 
Library ;  also  very  interesting  antiquities.  Fancy  a  suite  of  galleries 
500  paces  long  in  a  straight  line.  The  Vatican  is  a  little  city  in  itself, 
connected  with  St.  Peter's  by  the  grand  Scala  Eegia.  My  last  expedition 
has  been  to  the  Palace  on  the  Quirinal — another  stupendous  pile,  with 
the  colossal  equestrian  statues  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  [query  1],  and  a 

noble  fountain  in  front,  on  the  brow  of  the  Quirinal "We  have 

had  a  most  interesting  expedition  beyond  the  walls,  to  the  Catacombs ; 
two  hours  underground,  with  the  famous  Padre  Marchi,  the  Jesuit, 
lecturing  in  the  middle,t  each  person  of  the  party  carrying  a  wax  taper 

*  Companions  of  my  solitude. 

t  My  friend,  although  not  an  Italian  scholar,  was  able  to  follow  the  deliberate  and 
cleaiiy  articidated  words  of  the  venerable  lecturer,  from  his  knowledge  of  Latin, 
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— a  complete  subterranean  church  ;  you  may  wander  for  mileiB,  but  not 
without  a  guide  or  a  'clew.' ...  As  we  approached  the  Pincian  last  night, 
a  magnificent  thunderstorm  was  passing  over,  and  lighting  St.  Peter's 

and  the  city  grandly There  is  a  tragic  element  mingjing  wifeh 

the  gay  temper  of  this  strange  city,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the 
whole  is  sad,  very  sad." 

From  another  letter  of  the  same  date  :  —"  My  time  in  Bome  is  nearly 
over ;  but  once  seen,  one  can  never  forget  it.  You  and  '  must  hav« 
your  turn  next ;  but  don't  think  of  it  till  you  have  got  up  a  competeut 
knowledge  of  Italian.    If  I  were  yov/r  age  ogam,  I  would  master  talking 

French  and  Italian  and  German.     "Without  the ,  I  could  not  have 

done  half  I  have  done.  Hereafter  journeys  to  Paris,  Home,  kc,,  will  be 
as  easy  as  from  York  to  London,  or  London  to  Edinburgh  formerly ; 
and  some  travelling  is  almost  necessary  nowadays  to  a  schoolmaster. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  have  been  working  like  a  schoolboy,  at  odds  and  ends  of 
time,  and  reading  an  Italian  comedy  with  Signer  Lucentini,  7  paoli  =s 
3s.  an  hour.  My  object  has  been  to  master  the  pronunciation ;  the  rest 
one  may  do  for  one's  self  ....  Every  day  here  has  been  a  little 
history,  or  rather  a  turning  over  of  pages  of  this  tattered  and  shattered 
huge  old  stone  book,  in  which  the  history  of  nearly  half  the  world's 
duration  is  written.  A  queer  old  collection  of  antiquities,  now  Pagan, 
now  Christian,  but  more  frequently  Pagan,  Christian,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
Etruscan,  Barbarian  jumbled  together — fine  scope  for  the  critical 
feculty  in  all  its  branches — a  mine  of  learning  half  disinterred — art  from 
the  sublimest  concepticm  to  the  lowest  bathos. 

**  A  ramble  along  the  old  Y  ia  Appia  is  like  passing  through  a  long 
gallery  of  antiquities — the  Campagna,  with  its  aqueducts  stretching 
away  out  of  sight-^the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills — the  very  stones  broken, 
up  for  the  roads  are  historical — ^bits  of  statuary  marble  and  granite* 
Then  away  over  the  Campagna  to  FidenaB  and  Yeii  on  horseback,  or  oa 
foot  to  the  Circus  of  Bomulus,  son  of  Maxentius,  and  the  Grotto  of 
Egeria  (there  is  a  stump  of  her  left,  hung  with  maiden-hair  fern),  and  the 
temples  of  Divus  Kediculus  and  Bacchus.  Oh,  for  a  good  horse  over 
that  Campagna,  among  those  noble  indigenous  bufi^oes  and  oxen,  and 
winding  through  the  valleys,  for  the  Campagna  is  not  a  plain,  although 
it  looks  so  from  the  high  points  of  Kome  ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
compass  this,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  ride  yet.  One  day  you  are  on 
the  top  of  St.  Peter's  or  the  Capitol,  or  the  broken  arches  of  the  hatha 
of  Caracalla,  *  hanging  in  air ;'  another,  deep  down  (75  feet)  in  the 
Catacombs  or  Columbaria — wondrous  places ;  or  you  may  stand,  lost  in 
dreams,  on  the  porUe  rotto  (rupto),  i.  e.  Pons  Janiculensis,  and  look  down 
on  old  Tiber,  running  yellow  as  he  did  when  Horatius  Codes  jumped  in, 
and  when  Horace  sang  ;  and  see  one  way  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  with 
its  two  bridges  ;  and  the  other,  the  old  Pons  Sublicius  (a  few  stones), 
the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  of  Tarquin,  the  temples  of  Yesta  and 
Fortuna  Yirilis,  and  Eienzi's  house,  with  the  fountain  where  Castor  and 
Pollux  watered  their  horses  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  and  the 
Forum  and  Capitoline  and  Palatine  and  Aventine,  all  within  a  moderate 
walk.  I  like  this  point  vastly ;  one  seems  to  have  got  down  to  the 
level,  the  groundwork'  of  Old  Kome ;  elsewhere,  save  on  the  Appian 
Way,  or  at  the  bottom  of  an  excavation,  or  on  the  Campagna,  you  are 
walking  over  the  dibris  of  ages  and  empires,  some  twenty  feet  deep  and 
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more.  ....  One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  features  of  modem  Rome  (aa 
of  the  ancient)  is  its  multitude  of  fountains,  not  dribbling,  but  gushing 
in  all  directions.     The  water  is  still  brought  by  aqueducts  from  Lago 

!foaooiano  and ,  I  am  afraid  my  letter  is  a  jumble ;  but  so  is  Bome. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  digest  all  I  have  taken  in,  e^)ecially  with 
Naples  and  Vesuvius  on  the  top  of  it." 

EjBt/raet  from  ^ote-book :  "  Home,  Jan,  9th,  1856. — Spent  the  morning 
in  making  calls,  packii^  and  preparing  for  my  journey  to  Naples.  Take 
leave  of  my  kind,  good  friends  and  Bome  at  1^  p.m.  EM  a  last  look  at 
the  Capitol,  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Coliseum,  iba,  and  passed  out  of  the 
gate  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Lat.,  with  much  regret  at  having  so  little  time  in 
this  ancient  city  of  buried  centuries  and  nations.  The  weather  lately 
wet  and  a  seirooco  wind — ^better  this  afbemoon,  but  thick  in  the  distance 
—the  Sabine  hills  invisible,  the  Alban  looming  darkly.  Enter  the 
Campagna  by  the  new  Via  Aj^ia,  a  well-paved  road  fdl  the  way  to 
Albsmo.  Immediately  on  passing  the  old  gateway,  the  aqueducts  appear 
and  stretch  away  over  the  plain  to  the  surrounding  mountains — wonderful 
structures,  in  all  stages  of  decay  and  ruin,  but  very  picturesque  ;  these 
are  mainly  on  the  lefb.  On  the  right  is  the  old  Via  Appia,  with  its 
tombs,  dbc.  The  two  roads  run  parallel  for  some  distance,  and  then 
diverge  to  the  extent  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  The  scene  to-day 
was  wild  and  impressive, — many  clouds  driving  across  the  sky  from  the 
W.N.W.,  with  a  bright  horizon  to  the  S.W.,  and  bright  openings  in  the 
clouds  here  and  there.  At  three  miles  from  Bome  the  ruins  thicken — 
most  picturesque  and  grand — where  two  or  three  viaducts  seem  to  have 
met  and  crossed  ;  in  one  place  a  tall  mediaeval  tower,  probably  a  watch- 
tower,  is  built  into  the  aqueduct — ^long  gaps,  and  then  stretch  away  with 
little  interruption.  All  the  while  the  range  of  tombs,  &c.,  with  the 
grand  tumulus  of  Csecilia  Metella,  along  the  Appian  Way,  are  seen 
standing  up  over  the  Campagna.  The  Alban  hills  become  more  distinct 
as  we  approach,  being  veiled  in  a  thin  purplish  mist,  with  many-coloured 
clouds  overhanging  and  resting  on  the  head  of  the  Alban  Mount. 
Looking  back,  a  long  gleam  of  light  shows  Bome,  with  St.  Peter's 
towering  above  it,  and  shoots  away  and  lights  up,  partially,  the  Sabine 
hills  and  the  snowy  Appennines  beyond. 

"  The  day  and  the  temperature  is  that  of  October  or  April  in  England. 
There  is  a  wild  and  awful  look  about  everything — ^the  buffidoes,  and  the 
black  and  rich  brown  sheep,  and  the  bandit-looking  herdsmen — and  the 
deep  gullies — and  rushing  streams — and  mouths  of  excavations  in  the  face 
of  the  rock  every  now  and  then — a  few  broken  arches — a  lump  of  mis- 
shapen ruin — ^the  remains  of  rank  vegetation — the  solitude  and  silence, 
except  of  the  moaning  wind ; — all  make  up  a  unique  picture,  when  it  is 
remembered  how  full  of  old-world  memories  this  plain  is.  How  different 
from  Latium,  with  its  thirty  towns  ! 

"  After  the  tenth  milestone  we  are  on  the  skirts  of  the  Alban  hills. 
The  Campagna  may  be  considered  as  nearly  crossed.  Olive-trees,  with 
their  pale-green  foliage,  and  trees  of  darker  green,  are  seen  clothing  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  alternating  with  vineyard  and  pasture — a  grateful 
contrast  to  the  waste  wilderness  we  have  passed.  Buins,  which,  in  one 
shape  or  other,  have  been  within  eyesight  all  the  way  from  Bome,  are 
seen  also  as  we  gradually  ascend  the  long  paved  road  to  Albano.  Got 
out,  to  walk  up  the  hill  and  enjoy  the  prospect,  looking  towards  Bome 
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and  Ostia — ^bright,  but  mistj  and  indktiuot — a  ^lendid  sweep  of 
horizon,  showing  the  extent  of  the  Gampagna. 

"  Castel  Gandolfo  rises  nobly  on  the  left — a  mass  of  conventual 
buildings,  with  a  (church)  cupola^  which  would  be  grand  if  seen  before 
St  Peter's — olives  and  vines  clothing  the  hills,  and  descending  to  the 
west,  and  lost  in  a  flood  of  light.  A  huge  ruin  on  the  right.  Here 
were  the  villas  of  Clodius  and  Pompey,  both  of  which  were  included  in 
that  of  Domitian — amphitheatre  of  Domitian,  the  scene  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  last  of  the  twelve  Csesars — camp  of  the  Prsatorian  Guard — 
supposed  temple  of  Minerva — remains  of  baths — Oscan  remains. 

**  Arriving  at  the  hotel,  the  sun  was  descending  gorgeously — ^was 
ushered  into  a  room  commanding  a  most  lovely  view  to  the  westward — 
a  pine  or  ilex  grove,  to  the  right  a  hill,  olive-groves  on  the  slopes — 
ground  undulating  finely,  and  then,  beyond,  the  level  plain  seaward — 
and  such  a  gush  of  golden  light.  Eushed  out  of  the  house  to  get  a  view 
from  the  new  viaduct — ^up  in  hot  haste  through  the  dark  wet  street, 
which  I  thought  had  no  end!  Every  now  and  then  the  rich  light 
breaking  through  an  opening  or  a  gateway,  as  of  some  mighty  conflagra^ 
tion,  the  view  upwards  towards  the  Alban  Mount  being  dark  as  night. 
At  length  I  cleared  the  town,  and  for  a  few  moments  enjoyed  a  sight 
which  one  can  see  only  now  and  then — a  body  of  thick,  palpable, 
dazzling  light,  reached  from  the  eye  to  the  sun,  and  filled  the  whole 
western  horizon  with  intense  and  awful  splendour.  Anon  it  &Aed ; 
and  after  looking  at  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Ourii,  which  I 
found,  and  attempted  to  sketch — ^thought  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aruns, 
son  of  Porsenna — ^walked  slowly  back  to  the  inn  to  cool  and  dine.  .  « 
Got  up  a  good  fire,  '  ligna  super  foco  larg^  reponens.'  .  .  A  flask  of 
Alban  wine — ay,  the  very  wine  Horctoe  drank : — 

'  Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus,'  <fec. 

My  first  day's  journey  from  Rome  has  fallen  somewhat  short  of  his. 

"Jaw.  \^th. — At  10  the  weather  brightens,  and  the  very  civil  ^>ac^owc 
has  the  cicerone  waiting — a  rather  ragged  specimen  of  his  class,  but  an 
intelligent  fellow.  Off  we  start  up  hiU,  as  if  about  to  scale  Monte  Cavi 
(Jupiter  Latiaris),  hid  in  the  clouds ;  twenty  minutes'  walk  along  the 
road,  and  then  turning  off  to  the  left  over  bare  peperino,  brings  us  to  the 
lake.  The  sudden  burst  as  you  scale  the  margin  of  the  crater,  is  veiy 
fine  ;  its  sides  rising  rather  abruptly,  and  covered  with  shrubs  of  various 
hues  of  green  and  brown,^ — Monte  Cavi,  Tusculum,  Eocca  di  Pap%  the 
site  of  Alba  Longa  faintly  visible  through  the  driving  scud,  with  a  bold 
steep  spur  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  Castel  Gandolfo  overhanging  at 
the  opposite  end,  450  feet  above  its  surface,  and  the  deep  dark  water 
rolling  before  a  regular  gale  of  wind.  Made  a  hasty  outline,  and  then 
struck  o£^  imder  one  of  the  lips  of  the  crater,  to  Aricia — ^inspected  the 
grand  viaduct  to  connect  Albano  and  Aricia  by  the  Nuova  Appia  Via, 
thrown  over  the  deep  dell  which  separated  them, — a  noble  modem  work. 
The  old  Appian  winds  downward  by  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  and  then  up  to 
Aricia  by  a  circuit.  A  rough  path  down  a  steep  descent  to  reach  it  .  •  . 
returned  to  Albano  by  the  road,  getting  some  fine  views  towards  Anxur 
and  Terracina,  Monte  Giove,  <fec.,  and  inspecting  the  volcanic  products 
by  the  way — ^peperino  and  basalt  .  .  .  through  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Boria,  past  the  tomb  of  Pompey,  to  my  hotel 
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*^  I^apies,  Jan.  12th,  1856. — ^I  arrived  here  last  evening,  safe  and  well, 
from  Rome,  after  a  thirt  j  hours'  journey,  and  was  off  this  morning  again  to 
Pompeii,  whence  I  have  just  returned.  The  last  three  days  have  been  hard, 
butyery,  very  interesting — exploring  Lake  Albano,  Aricia,  &c.,  on  Thurs- 
day morning  ;  through  the  Pontine  Marshes  at  dead  of  night ;  at  Terracina 
about  one,  and  through  the  Yolscian  Mountains,  hghted  by  the  stars  and 
ghw^toorms,  and  towards  dawn  by  peasants  going  up  the  mountains  and 
into  the  woods  by  torchlight — all  very  wild  and  grand — saw  a  large 
group  of  women  washing  by  lamp-light  at  a  large  bath  in  the  market- 
place at  Itri — arrived  at  Mola  di  Oaeta  when  morning  was  faintly 
breaking,  and  found  all  the  people  astir,  and  the  sea  dai^ng  over  the 
sea-wall  into  the  principal  street — a  very  queer  scene,  which  I  will 

describe  vwd  voce  if  I  ever  get  to again.     Grand  mountains  till  we 

arrive  at  the  great  plain  of  the  Crarigliano— -had  a  good  look  at  the 
*  tadtumus  amnis ' — drank  real  Falemian  at  Santa  Agata,  with  Sinuessa^ 
about  a  mile  oS,  full  in  view — crossed  the  Yultumusf  and  ate  oranges  at 
Capua — and  dozed,  for  very  weariness,  across  the  vineyards  that  extend 
all  tbe  way  thence  to  Naples.  Qot  a  capital  room,  up  three  pairs,  but 
commanding  the  N.W.  horn  of  the  bay,  over  which  such  a  gem  of  a 
moon  was  shining.  After  a  deep  sleep  of  some  eight  hours^  I  looked 
upon  Naples  by  daylight,  and  after  a  very  rapid  breakfast,  drove  off  in  a 
light  cal^e  (for  due  carUni  =:  8d.)  to  the  Strada  ferrcOa,  for  the  city  of 
the  dead.  Such  a  morning  one  can  hardly  hope  to  see  again — a  glorious 
sun  and  sky, — and  the  air — ^it  was  a  luxury  to  breathe  it.  It  was  too 
gorgeous  for  the  object  I  had  in  view,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  I 
was  walking  in  temples  and  theatres,  villas  and  houses,  that  liad  been 
entombed  nearly  2,000  years.  It  is  not  till  you  have  been  wandering  in 
those  deserted  streets,  sat  on  the  empty  benches  of  the  theatre,  wa&ed 
round  the  arena»  and  peeped  into  the  vivarium,  visited  the  shop  of  the 
apothecary,  the  shoemaker,  and  the  barber,  seen  the  oven  of  the  baker, 
the  millstones  of  the  miller,  the  oil-jars,  and  the  amphone  of  the  gentle* 
men  *  well-to-do,'  just  where  their  masters  left  them — it  is  not  till  you 
have  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  and  seen  the  decorations  of  the 
houses,  and  the  ruts  in  the  streets,  and  steps  worn  by  many  feet,  and 
especially  a  statue,  one  side  of  whose  £a.ce  has  been  kissed  away,  like 
St.  Peter's  great  toe  at  Borne — ^that  you  feel  yourself  thoroughly  under 
the  influence  of  the  genius  loci.  Having  wandered  over  it  for  about 
two  hours,  my  fingers  itching  to  pick  up  fragments  of  marble  scattered 
here  and  there  as  a  souvenir  of  the  spot,  but  in  vain,  I  booked  myself 
for  Castelamare ;  and,  with  my  head  full  of  what  I  had  seen,  I  found 
myself  careering  back  to  Naples  when  it  was  too  late  to  return 

— '• *  Hanc  etiam  vix,  Tityre,  duco  : 

Hie  inter  densas  corylos  modo  namque  gemellos, 
Spem  gregis,  ah  !  silice  in  nud&  connixa  reliquit.' 

"  Tell I  saw  just  such  a  scene  yesterday  :  the  flock  before,  the 

vir  gregia  leading,  an  impudent-looking  fellow,  and  one  left  behind  with 
her  little  kid,  and  two  shepherds  standing  by  as  if  waiting  for  another." 

But  before  concluding  one  notice  of  travel,  we  must  not  omit  to  speak 
of  home  travel.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  leave  the  British  Isles 
in  order  to  enjoy  very  many  of  the  advantages  of  travel.  Nay,  there 
are  those  who  contend  that  it  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  go  abroad  before 
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velifttei  exkmstdi  ih«  tresnaros  of  our  ow&  ^cnxe^.  How^«  tills 
may  be,  thore  ar&  doubtleM  many  oki|60t8  of  travel  whk^  oaa  be  seotirftd 
wi^tin  iAie  comp«8»  of  Great  Britain  aad  Ireland. 

^  To  the  loyer  of  grand  and  pietnreeqiie  soenery,  we  would  say,  **  Ha^e 
you  visited  the  lakes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  oi  Gainberlimd  an^ 
Westmoreland?  Have  you  (dimbed  Snowdon,  or  Ben  Nevi%  or  H^ 
y^jn  ?  No  ?  Then  you  soarcely  deserve  to  seo  Mont  Bltunc  or  the 
Alban  Hilla^  or  the  bU^  waters  of  the  Genevan  Laka"  To  the  lover  of 
arehiteoture,  we  would  appeal  to  the  long  list  of  our  oathedmk^  and 
parish  churches^  and  ocmventual  r^nams,  our  castles,  and  halls,  and 
manorial  buildings,  as  famishing  more  perfect  examples  of  ^e  gradual 
development  of  the  art  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country*  To 
tibe  geologist — whafc  a  noble  field  <^  research  is  open  to  the  stud^it  who 
is  content  to  go  no  further  than  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles !  Let 
him  take  up^  for  example,  Phillipt^s  **  Yorkshire,"  and  make  it,  as  we 
have  dcme,  his  travelling  companion,  and  he  will  soon  cease  to  dream  of 
tu&  or  living  sulphur^  or  the  marble-quames  of  Pentelicus,  in  the 
examination  of  the  wenderful  features  of  those  scarred  and  rifted  granitic 
regions  to  which  a  single  day's  railway-travelling  will  at  any  time  bring* 
him.  Or  does  our  weary  young  man  of  business  need  relaxation  after 
his  first  half-year's  close  sesdcm  on  the  tall  offioe^toc^  )  Let  him  put 
one  of  Mr.  Gosse's  sea-side  books*  into  his  portmanteau,  and  run  down 
to  the  Devcmahire  coast ;  or,  as  our  own  fsncy  would  prcmipt,  run  north- 
ward to  the  trout-streams  and  the  mountain  heather  of  Weetmorela&d 
and  Cumberland — ^fly-rod  and  book,  sketching4m{d^nento,  and  one  or 
two  needful  volumes^  with  a  strong  plaid,  strong  shoes,  and  a  stock  of 
coarse  worsted  socks  to  match  (linen  and  cloth  clothes  4ure  always  present 
in  extravagant  profiisaon),  a  poeket-eompMS,  and  a  good  map  ;  thes^  are 
all  that  he  will  need  for  a  month's  nM>st  excellent  and  entire  enjoyment, 
in  a  country  which,  if  he  knows  it  not,  we  would  recommend  to  him 
bdoare  the  Ehine,  haviiig  ourselves  again  and  agani  returned  to  it  with 
increasing  seat  and  satislustion.  Or  again,  is  not  the  naturalist  and  the 
botanist  brought  by  an  easy  stage  (h^py  man !)  into  a  world  of  interest 
so  absorbing,  that  he  recks  not  of  the  fiict  that  yonder  spire  on  tho 
horizon  marks  his  village-home,  or  that  yonder  diffused  atmosphere  of 
distant  smoke  shrouds  the  manufacturing  town,  where  he  left  the  murky 
aoene  of  his  daily  toil,  by  train,  an  hour  ago  ? 

O  tcavel — boon  most  of  all  to  the  wearied  pedagogue  !  thou  canceller 
of  bitter  thoughts  and  disappointed  calculations !  most  ^generous  usurer 
of  hard-won  summer  holidays  I — ^how  fell  art  thou  of  bright  associationff 
to  this  dull  February  brain, — how  big  with  July  promises  of  f^-eedom 
and  of  mountain  air  and — silence,  whidi  no  petulant  "  <][uarter-bell "  can 
vex  or  startle ! 

Or  does  our  reader  think  that  there  are  no  associations  in  these 
islands  which  will  bear  comparison  for  interest  with  those  of  other  lands  1 
Oh,  reader,  fie  upon  thee  I  thou  knowest  not  tldne  own  heart,  and  the 
false  films  of  fimcy  cloud  thy  dear  eye, — learn  ^  the  art  of  seeing  •'  a» 
thou  wouldat  any  other  art,  and  thy  own  village  will  be  tenfold  dearer 
to  thee ;  dip  for  half  an  hour  into  the  pages  of  "  Our  Vilkge,"  or  of 

♦  Mr.  Kingsley'a  "  Glaucus  "  is  a  delightM  and  alluring  introduction  to  the  works 
of  the  professed  naturalist. 
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De  Qiinieey's  '<  AntoMographic  Sketches,"*  or  <<Th6  Doctor,**  or  of 
^'Hlliam  Wordsworth,  and  thou  ahalt  see — what  thou  shait  sde  1 

Amongst  particulars  of  preparation  for  trayel,  we  onght  to  reckon,  if 
poHsible,  a  fiunlitj  in  the  handling  of  pencil  and  brush,  and  a  definite 
o[Hnion  (the  result  of  much  experiment,  and  subject  of  course  to 
correction)  as  to  the  readiest  mode  of  rendering  the  scenes  or  objects  of 
interest  which  the  trareller  maj  wish  to  record.  There  is  a  short-hand 
in  sketching,  which  maj  serve  as  a  sufficient  remembrancer  to  ourselyes ; 
but  it  is  a  selfish  proceeding,  when  a  man  has  the  time  and  the  ability 
to  make  his  notes  in  a  language  intelligible  to  his  friends.  The  ckiidereh 
turn  is  the  happ j  combination  of  form  and  colour  whidi  one  sees  in  the 
rapid  sketches  of  some  true  lovers  of  nature ;  but  it  takes  much  time 
even  for  an  artist  to  acquire  so  much  of  fixed  style  (this  does  not  imply 
mannerism)  as  shall  enable  him  to  render  what  he  sees  in  tolerably  plain 
characters,  and  most  expeditiously,  upon  his  paper  or  his  canvass.  As  to 
the  value  of  a  well-stocked  portfolio  ;  as  to  the  infinite  pleasure  there  is 
in  thCTeby  recalling  vivid  impressions  of  happy  sceaaa ;  as  to  the  fiiculty 
of  keen  and  imaginative  observation  which  is  acquired  by  the  painter, 
we  need  to  say — just  nothing. 

But  one  word  we  will  say  on  the  fiMsilities  which  the  returned  traveller 
may  command  for  the  elucidation  of  his  route  to  himself^  and  for  the 
making  it  plain  to  others.  Besides  maps,  and  plans,  and  sketches,  and 
those  descriptions  which  consist  in  an  amplification  of  the  few  telling 
words  jotted  down  "on  the  spot,"  we  venture  to  recommend  a  plan 
which  we  have  before  broached  in  these  pages  (voL  viiL  p.  470).  It  is 
this  (we  quote  our  own  words)  : — '*  You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  make 
boys  understand  a  map  or  plan  on  paper,  involving  as  it  does  a  necesr- 
ssnly  imperfect  representation  of  varying  altitudes  of  land  and  water. 
With  a  view  to  meeting  this  difficulty,  I  have  adopted  the  following 
plan,  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  not  altogether  original.  I  take  a 
tray,  and  sprinkling  it  with  sand,  lay  thereon  a  sheet  of  common  window- 
glass  for  my  sea  level.  I  then  heap  up  sand  (of  diflferent  degrees  of  fine- 
ness it  might  be),  and  mould  at  will,  leaving  the  glass  bare  to  represent 
water  at  sea  or  lake  level,  or  inserting  a  bit  of  glass  in  the  sand  for 
water  at  a  higher  elevation.  .  .  .  Clay,  though  more  permanent, 
and  with  other  manifest  advantages  over  sand,  is  diirty,  and  becomes 
hard,  and  is  therefore  virtually  insufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but  a  tray 
of  sand  might  stand  on  the  study-table  in  any  house,  and  would  be 
always  at  hand  for  the  elucidation  of  plans,  be  the  subject  what  it  may 
— ^the  bit  of  mountain  and  lake-country  that  we  admired  so  much  last 
summer,  or  the  lie  of  the  land  about  Sebastopol,  or  the  battle  of  the 
Lake  Thrasymene." 

Visits  to  the  Crystal  Palace  might  be  turned  to  good  account  with  a 
view  to  projected  travels.  Garefiil  study  of  the  various  models  enables 
the  student  to  become  in  a  measure  acquainted  with  some  of  the  greater 
works  of  antiquity. 

On  the  subject  of  diaries  and  note-books,  listen  to  Lord  Bacon  :^^"  It 

*  "The  very  names  of  the  «Qcient  hills»Fairfield,  Seat  Sandal,  HeWellyn,  Bleo- 
cathara,  Grlanunara ;  the  names  of  the  sequestered  glens— such  as  Borrowdale,  Martin- 
daie,  Mardsle,  Wasdale,  and  Ennerdale  ;  but,  above  all,  the  shy  pastoral  recesses  •  .  • 
— these  were  so  many  local  spells  upon  me,  equally  poetic  and  elevating  with  the 
Miltonic  names  of  Valdamo  and  VaUombrosa." — Vol.  i.  p.  228. 

2  b 
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ifl  a  strange  thing,  that  in  sea-voyageSy  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  sky  sffikd  sea,  men  should  m«ke  diaries ;  biit  in  kbd-tratd^  )«rfa$rein 
so  much  is  to  be  ohaerved,  for  the  moe^  part  they  oioit  it,  as  if  chance 
were  fitter  to  be  registered  than  observation  :  let  diaries,  therefore,  be 
brought  in  use."  But  don*t  be  anxious  to  write  much.  A  few  notes  of 
things  really  seen  by  one  "  who  does  not  come  to  see  what  can  be  si^d 
or  thought  about  a  place,  but  to  see  it,**  and  of  thoughts  which  arise 
naturally  on  l^e  occasion  of  the  new  impression,  will  be  worth  pages  of 
matter  beaten  out  of  the  overtaxed  brain.  A  few  real  nuggets  bronght 
home  in  the  waistcoat-pocket  will  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  gilding 
to  any  extent  the  silver  or  baser  metals  which  we  have  purchased  or 
procured  second-hand  in  the  course  of  our  travels.  But  still,  "  when  a 
traveller  retumeth  home,  ...  in  his  discourse  let  him  be  rather  advised 
in  his  answers,  than  forward  to  tell  stories."— (Bacon.) 

Above  all  things,  let  the  traveller  ^  who  can  see  things  for  YamtM," 
beware  of  a  hurried  and  remorseful  habit ;  let  him  enjoy  simply,  and 
without  rule,  what  he  has  time  to  see  well,  rather  than  suffer  himself  to 
be  cheated  of  his  satis&ction  by  an  unseasonable  disappointment,  and  by 
the  ill-bred  assumptions  of  others  as  to  what  is  or  what  is  not  "  tiie  only 
thing  worth  seeing  "  in  the  district  he  has  just  been  traversing.  ''  There 
is  no  occasion  for  being  excessively  emulous,  or  haste^bitten  in  travelling, 
any  more  than  in  other  occupations  of  Mfe.  Let  no  truly  observant  man 
feel  the  least  envious  or  disconcerted,  when  he  hears  others  talk  &miliarly 
of  cities  which  are  dream-land  to  him.  .  .  .  Many  o£  these  men 
never  have  seen,  and  never  can  see,  anything  as  he  can  see  it.  The 
wise  do  not  hurry  without  good  reason."* 

As  to  prescriptions  <m  the  subject  of  travel,  it  will  be  easy  for  the 
reader  to  gather  many  hints  for  himself  out  of  books.  We  particularly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  Bacon's  ''  Essay  on  Travel ;"  Mr.  Helps's 
chapters  (ix.  and  xi.)  on  the  same  subject  in  "  Companions  of  my  Soli- 
tude," a  treatise  full  of  that  practical  wisdom  and  of  that  philosophical 
spirit  which  the  writer  has  so  often  contributed  to«the  clearing  up  of 
men's  misconceptions,  and  the  enhancing  of  the  unappreciated  blessings 
of  life ;  Eustace's  ^*  Classical  Tour  in  Italy,"  as  a  specimen  of  a  fine  old 
scholarlike  style,  and  as  really,  valuable  to  the  student;  Burnet's 
'' Letters,  containing  an  account  of  what  seemed  most  remarkable  in 
tromlMng  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  some  parts  of  Germany,  dto.,  in  the 
Years  1685  and  1686  ;"  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  «  Merchant  and  Friar." 

These  notices  of  books  we  do  not  attempt  to  multiply,  only  for  the 
reason  that  they  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Our  object  will  have  been  attained,  if  we  prevail  upon  any  of  our 
readers  to  take  up  the  more  vigorous  study  of  modem  languages,  ot  to 
look  upon  travel  with  a  more  intelligent  anticipation  of  its  fruits.  The 
present  period  of  the  year  is  one  which  might  £»irly  be  given  to  prepa- 
ration of  the  kind  we  have  been  suggesting  \  and  the  times  seem  to 
promise  a  wider  field  for  the  tourist  than  the  last  two  or  three  unhappy 
years  have  permitted.  We  trust  that  nothing  may  occur  to  mar  these 
hopeful  expectations,  but  that  pending  negotiations  may  issue  in  a 
general  relaxation  of  those  restrictions  which  have,  hitherto  tended  to 
discourage  foreign  travel.  J.  S.  G. 

*  **  Companions  of  mj  Solitude/*  chap.  xi. 
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SCHOOL-TEAflHEBS  AND  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL. 

TO  THB  KDITOB  OF  THE  EITOLISH  JOtJBKAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — ^It  is  very  desirable  that  school-teachera  should  fully  put  forth 
any  just  objeetioBB  they  may  have  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated  by  the  Committee  of  CouociL  I  muat  say  that  this  haa  generally 
be^  done  in  a  way  very  little  likely  to  impress  that  body  effectually.  I 
have  been  much  struck  by  the  ridiculous  inconsisteucy  of  a  speech  lately 
made,  at  one  of  the  winter  meetings  of  Church  School-teachers' Associations^ 
by  a  teacher  who  shall  be  nameless :  but  here  are  extracts  from  the 
printed  report  of  his  oration  in  one  of  the  educational  papera  As  this 
gentleman  blows  hot  and  cold,  and  abuses  and  praiaes  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  the  same  thing,  I  beg  o(  you  to  be  good  enough  to  print 
these  extracts  aide  by  side,  under  the  hcuuls  of  "  Pro  "  and  "  Con.;  **  they 
are  taken  verbatim  from  the  same  speech  : — 

Pro.  Ctm. 

"  The  speaker  proposed  the  next  resoln-  *'  There  were  two  or  three  matters,  kow- 
tioii — 'That  this  meeting  desires  to  ez-  ever,  that  looked  like  grievanoes  to  the 
press  its  gratitadB  to  tke  Committee  of  schoolmaster.  It  had  been  held  to  be  a 
ravy  Council  on  Education,  for  their  con-  great  hardship  upon  the  teachers  in  this 
tinued  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  edu-  country  that  they  were  deprived  of  the 
cation  in  this  country,  more  especially  for  opportunity  of  adding  to  their  income  by 
thetr  efforts  to  raise  the  social  position  of  private  teaching,  which  privilege  was  not 
elementary  teaehers.'. . .  .This  committee  denied  to  any  other  class  of  society.  He 
had  grown  in  importance,  and  was  now  trusted  that  the  day  would  come  when 
one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  this  either  a  satisfactory  reason  would  be  shown 
country,  happily  one  of  the  most  powerful    for  this  restriction,  or  else  that  the  Com- 

for  good. No  doubt  the  Committee  of  mittee  of  Council  would  feel  it  their  duty 

Cotmeil  had  done  mnoh  to  elevate  the    to  rescind  it  altogether It  was  a 

schoolmaster  and  education  generally,  and  notorious  &ct,  that  the  Committee  of 
all  praise  be  to  them  for  it.  It  would  not  Council  had  made  the  schoolmaster  a  com- 
be very  bad  logic,  to  reason,  that  if  they  plete  nonentity.  For  what  purpose  this 
made  theschoobnaster  nothing,  they  would  was  done  was  best  known  to  the  Corn- 
make  the  Bcheol  nothing."  mittee.    While  hoping  for  an  alteration 

in  this,  he  must  say  that  the  Church 
schoolmasters  of  England  were  exceedingly 
grateful  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
what  they  had  done." 

Am  the  school-teachens  according  to  the  speaker,  have  been  subjected 
to  '^  great  hardship  "  in  a  matter  of  income,  and  have  been  made  "  com- 
plete nonentities  "  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  point,  I  suppose,  of 
social  position,  the  *'  exceeding  gratitude  ^  the  teachers  are  said  to  feel 
towards  them  is  of  course  to  be  taken  ironically ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
praise  must  be  similarly  viewed,  unless  the  speaker  intended  to  present 
a  spectacle  of  inconsistency  of  himself  In  either  case,  such  modes  of 
acting  on  the  Committee  of  Council  are  very  unhappy  ones,  and  likely 
to  weaken  the  attention  due  to  a  proper  and  manly  statement  of  their 
just  complaints  to  the  powers  that  be.  I  cannot  think  that  such 
absurdities  in  our  behalf  are  either  made  or  published  with  an  honest 
desire  to  befriend  our  profession,  especially  as,  on  this  occasion,  more 
than  one  of  H.M.'s  inspectors  were  present. 

I  feel  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  a  well-considered  memorial, 
signed  by  all  the  associated  teachers,  setting  forth  plainly  and  fully,  and 
in  a  manner  such  as  shall  at  least  command  respect,  all  the  cl^ef 
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grievances  we  generallj  suffer  from,  and    sf^gesting  die  means'  of 
remedy.  .     .     . »   . 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  unanimity  can  be  insured  ;  we  must  go 
for  great  and  admitted  objects^  and  then  be  content  with  majorities 
in  favour  of  them.  like  all  other  furofessionsy  there  are  crotchiety 
and  wayward  members  among  us,  who  must  be  allowed  to  run  riot  in 
their  own  way. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedkikt  Servanti 

A  Practical  Teaghkl 


LOCAL  WORDS. 

Dr  LOimOK  AlCD  ITS  NBIGHBOUBHOOSi 


Bob  (*.),  a  shilling. 

B088  (a.),  squinting. 

Brown  («.),  a  halfpenny. 

Chivvy  \v,)y  to  chase. 

Oove  (a),  a  fellow. 

Fen  {v.\  to  cease  ;  "  fen  larks." 

FvmJc  («.),  a  consternation. 

Hide  (v.),  to  beat. 

Joey  («.),  a  fourpenny-piece. 

Lark  («.),  a  spree,  a  gama 


Mvovy  (sX  a  marbla 

PaUer  (v.),  to  lecture^  or  preadi  re*' 

specting  articles  for  sale,  ^a 
Shmiky  (&),  a  diank-buttcMi. 
Stow  (t;.),  to  cease. 
Shmning  (a.),  extraordinarily  good* 
Swinny  (*.),  a  braoe-button. 
Ta/n/ner  («.),  a  sixpence. 
Flay  the  wag^  hop  the  charley  («.), 

to  truant. 


WEST  RIDIKO  OF  YORKSHIBE. 


thick 


Band  (a.),  string. 
Brass  (a),  money. 
Brat  {s.)y  a  pinafore. 
Castle  top  («.),  a  peg-top. 
Clog  («.),  a  shoe   with  a 

wooden  sole. 
Corve  (*.),  a  small  waggon,  used  in 

coal-pits. 
Corve  («.),  a  draught-plate  in  front 

of  a  fire-place. 
Dqffer  («.),  one  who  takes  off  the 

bobbins  from  the  frames  used 

in  spinning. 
Drinldr^  {s.\  the  meal  called  tea. 
Flie  (v.),  to  change  one's  abode. 


FriJt  (a.),  frightened. 

Homes  («.),  part  of  a  horse's  bar- 


Lissom,  for  lightsome  {a,),  nimble. 


Ha/ver-bread  («.),  flat  oat-cake. 

HaiU  («.),  fc»r  hc^ ;  long  0  is  usually 
pronounced  like  oi. 

Hug  (».),  to  cany. 

Lake  {v,)y  to  play. 

Lug  (v,),  to  pull  the  hair. 

Mtddy  («.),  a  place  for  ashes,  4fec 

Newt  («.),  for  naught,  nothii^. 

Fale  (t;.),  to  beat. 

Fawse,  or  poise  {vX  to  kick. 

JSach4etUe't&n6er  (s,),  a  man  ^b^ 
ployed  in  tending  to  the  saob* 
tettle,  or  machine  by  which  loadff 
are  raised  from  story  to  story. 

Sam  (».),  to  pick  up  hastily. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Bowing  («.),  the   second  crop    of 

grass  in  a  season. 
Slop  («.),  a  coarse  round  frock  woi» 

by  labourers. 


SUFFOLK. 


BoUy  (a.),  consequential,  proud. 
Ohmts  («.),  scraps  jefb  after  a  meal. 
Haysel  («.),  hay-harvest. 

St  MarUs,  Kemp  Tovm^  Brighton. 


Runty  {a.\  ill-tempered. 
Skep  («.),  a  measuring-basket. 
Tumbril  (s.\  a  large  cart. 

E.  BiWJSNS. 
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HINTS  FOR  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES. 

"  Instmction  in  grammar  and  reading :  both  are  very  important ;  for 
unless  the  pupfls  can  both  read  with  ease  and  get  at  the  meaning  of 
ii4iat  they  read  withont  difficulty,  it  is  in  Tain  to  hope  ^ey  can  make 
much  use  either  of  the  reading-room  or  of  the  library.  Nothing  aids  them 
more  in  doing  this  than  analyzing  short  pieces  of  poetry — ^taking  them 
to  pieces,  and  getting  at  the  grammar  of  them ;  then  wri^g  oat  in  prose 
the  sense  in  whkh  they  understand  them,  and  committing  them  to 
memory. 

^  I  observe  yon  have  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  classes  in  arithmetic, 
seventeen  elementary,  and  eight  advanced ;  the  teaching  of  this  subject 
is  very  often  defective,  and  by  rules  only  which  the  pupUs  seldom  under- 
stand j  but  when  well  taught,  it  may  be  ihe  means  of  good  mental 
training ;  and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  fractional  and  decimal 
arithmetic  cannot  be  made  as  simple  as  the  common  rules  in  the  hands  of 
a  good  teacher. 

'*  You  have  no  class  in  geometry  ;  this  is  a  defect  which  ought  to  be 
supplied.  I  know  ci  no  school  instruction  which  improves  the  reasoning 
Acuities  more  than  a  book  or  two  of  Euclid,  when  thoroughly  understood^ 
It  teaches  the  scholar,  as  also  does  Arithmetic,  to  get  habits  of  accuracy 
— ^mathematical  accuracy — and  'mathematical  accuracy  is  intellectual 
truth  ;'  and  the  mind  becomes  trained  in  distinguishing  what  is  true  from 
what  is  false.  This  instruction  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids.  I  am  sorry  to  see  your  mathe- 
matical class  is  not  stronger ;  it  is  a  v^  important  dass,  and  deserves 
much  of  your  attention. 

^  Momentary  drawing  is  important  as  a  part  of  a  good  and  sound 
practical  education,  and  in  which  I  see  you  are  very  successfuL  It  is 
desirable  that  the  youth  of  both  sexes  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it^ 
as  they  do  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  not  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
artists,  but  for  the  more  practical  purposes  of  use  in  the  afiOsdrs  of  common 
life.  How  much  do  some  of  the  foreign  towns  owe  of  the  beauty  and 
richness  <^  eflSsct  exhibited  in  so  many  of  the  articles  they  produce  to  their 
art-workmen,  who  have  ibr  long  past  been  taught  to  draw  and  model 

"  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  in  seeing  the  interest  which  boys  take  in 
free-hand  drawing,  by  what  passes  under  my  own  ^es  in  Hereford, 
where  we  have  estoblished  an  evening  school  for  the  artisan  class.  The 
master  attends  several  of  the  town  schools,  once  a  week  each,  to  instruct 
the  children,  who  will  thus  be  prepared  far  more  advanced  instruction  in 
the  evening  elasses  when  they  leave.         ♦♦*♦♦» 

^Your  adult  class  is  one  of  special  interest,  and  is  the  one  which 
mechanics'  institutes  had  more  particularly  in  view  when  first  established, 
and  which  I  see  eomits  about  seventy  in  number,  varying  from  eighteen  to 
forty  years  of  age.  In  this  class  much  useful  instruction  might  be  given,  if 
WelK^Qfin*med  members  of  the  institute  and  impaid  teachers  would  occa- 
sionally read  striking  passages  from  books  of  travels,  lives  of  celebrated 
men,  particularly  of  such  as  attained  their  knowledge  under  difficulties — 
Watt,  Franklin,  and  other  great  and  good  men.  This  would  give  rise 
to  conversational  lectures,  and  a  Efystem  of  mutual  instruction  would 
grow  up ;  and  many  who  have  not  the  courage  to  attempt  a  lecture^ 
would  give  mudi  useful  instmction  in  this  way.^ — Dean  of  ffereford*9 
Hvdde^fidd  Lecture, 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  A  BO. 

THE  Alphabet  is  generally  held  to  be  (me  of  the  simplest  ttaogs  u» 
the  world — simple  eyen  to  a  provwb ;  and  jet  a  Httle  reflection 
will  suggest  a  variety  of  questions  about  i^  some  of  which  are  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  How  many  elementary  sounds  are  requisite 
for  the  f(»ination  of  language  f  What  suggested  the  particular  forms 
which  are  the  symbols  or  visible  representations  of  these  sounds  ?  Words 
are  pictures ; — are  not  letters  still  more  pictures  ?  if  so,  pictures  of  what  ? 
Who  invented  them)  Why  have  some  languages  more  than  others? 
&c  <fec. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  interesting  questions  should  not  be 
satisfact<»ily  solved  by  a  renewal  of  the  process  by  which,  according  to 
Lord  Monboddo's  theory,  the  race  of  man  emerged  from  a  superior  class 
of  monkeys;  it  would  be  decidedly  interesting  to  watch  Jacko's  flrst 
attempts  to  become  one  of  the  /upoTrec  ^vOtwiroi — still  more  to  watch 
him,  pencil  in  paw,  attempting  to  flx  on  the  signs  which,  either  by 
natural  force  or  by  convention,  would  r^resent  the  articulate  sounds  ; 
and  then  to  observe  how  successive  generations  of  monkeys  would 
improve  on  the  original  invention,  with  due  veneration  for  the  Cadmua 
of  their  race.  As,  however,  the  Monboddo  theory  (requiesccU  in  pobce  f) 
m  not  likely  to  help  us  out  ci  our  difficulties,  we  must  &II  back  upon  the 
materials  within  our  reach,  and,  sinking  questicms  g£  mare  theory, 
examine  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  venerable  ABC  which  has 
come  down  to  us. 

The  inquiry,  we  would  observe,  is  one  not  of  mere  curiosity,  but  of 
the  highest  practical  importance ;  the  value  of  the  several  letters  forma 
one  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science  of  etymology ;  the  inter- 
changes of  cc^nate  sounds,  and  consequently  c^  the  symbols  of  thoso, 
sounds,  must  be  understood  before  the  comparative  analysis  of  languages, 
can  be  effected  with  any  good  result. 

The  ABC  which  we  use  can  be  traced  up  to  a  most  remote  antiquity  ; 
we  derive  it,  as  every  one  knows,  from  the  Xatins ;  it  was  introduced 
into  Italy,  as  also  into  Greece,  by  the  Pelasgian  race,  who  had  birought 
it  with  them  fircmi  their  seats  in  western  Asia,  where  it  was  used,  in 
historical  times,  by  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.  The  three  Alphabeta- 
best  known  to  us,  viz.  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  are  evidently  of  the 
same  stock ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  assert  that  dther  is  derived 
directly  from  the  other.  In  regard  to  f<yrm,  there  is  ground  for  belief 
that  the  present  Hebrew  Alphabet  is  comparatively  of  modem  date,  and 
that  the  Greek  UMiy  approach  nearer  to  the  origini&l  type ;  in  regard  to 
the  iMjmber  and  order  of  the  letters,  the  Latin  approadies  nearer  to  the 
Hebrew  than  the  Greek,  and  thus  puts  forth  a  primd  faxM  claim  to  be 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  But,  again,  rejecting  the  letters  of  reputed 
recent  origin  in  each  language,  Hebrew  ccmtains  the  greatest  number^ 
and  would,  on  that  ground,  wec^en  its  daim  to  a  siq)erior  antiquity.  In. 
our  subsequent  observations,  therefore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  wr 
do  not  attribute  to  either  the  parentage  of  the  other,  but  that  we  treat 
them  as  branches  of  a  still  more  ancient  stock. 

The  most  salient  points  of  comparison  between  4^e  Alphabeta  are  the 
number^  the  names,  the  form,  the  value,  and  the  interchanges-of  the 
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letters.     Let  the  Alphabets  be  placed  in  parallel  colimmfl^  as 
below,  and  reference  be  made  te  them  in  iliiutration  of  our  remarks : — 


Beth 
Gimel 
Daleth 
He 
Tan 
T    Zain 
n    Kheth 
T«th 
Yod 
Gaph 
Lamed 
Mem. 
Nnn 
Samech 


A  Alpha 

B  Beta 

r*  Gamma 

A  Delta 

£  BpeiloQ 


A 

B 
C 
D 

E 


(F  Digamma)  F  (V) 

Z  Zeta  a 

H  Eta  H 

e  Theta 

I  Iota  I 

K  Kappa  K 

A  Lambda  L 

M  Ma  M 

N  Nu  N 

iBi  Xi 


V  Ayin 
fi  Pe 

V  Taadi 
p  Koph 
n  Besh 
ter  Sin  1 
XO  Bhini 
n  Tau 


O  Omieron 

n  Pi 

(Koppa) 

P  Bo 

(  (Sampi)    I 

( 2  Sigma      i 

T  Tau 

Y  UpBiIon 

*  Phi' 

X  Chi 


^    Pri 
O    Omega 


O 

IP 

Q 
B 


T 
U 

X 

Y 


Z 


1.  Number, — ^Hebrew  possesses  twentj-two  letters;  Greek,  in  its 
latest  stages,  twentj^four ;  Latin  twenty-one ;  and  our  own  language 
twenty-six.  It  is,  iadeed,  commonly  asserted  in  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries that  Latin  has  twenty-three  ;  but  the  use  of  J  and  Y  as 
distinct  from  I  and  U  is  a  modem  innovation,  of  which  the  Eomans 
themselyes  had  no  cognizance. 

The  numbers  mentioned  represent  the  Alphabets  respectively  in  their 
most  amplified  forms.  According  to  ancient  tradition,  the  Greek  con- 
tained only  sixteen  letters,  which  were  the  original  Oadmeian  or 
Phoenician  Alphabet.  Of  these  sixteen,  one,  viz.  Yau  or  Digcmimcby 
was  afterwards  rejected ;  and  to  the  remaining  fifteen  there  were  added, 
first  the  vowel  Y  ;  then  Z,  H,  G,  of  which  H  was  originally  an  aspirate ; 
then  ^  and  X ;  and,  lastly,  about  the  period  of  the  Persian  war,  X,  % 
and  Hy  attributed  to  the  poet  Simonides  ;  at  which  period  also  H  was 
transformed  from  an  aspirate  into  a  vowel. 

While  there  is  historical  evidence  in  fitvour  of  some  of  these  asser* 
tions,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  does  not  represent  the  whole 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  not  only  Vom,  but  Koppa, 
formed  a  member  of  the  ancient  Greek  AJphabet :  in  rurnie  it  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  Hebrew  Koph,  vafarm  with  the  Latin  Q,  while  in 
pmUon  it  occupied  a  place  between  n  and  P,  as  is  proved  by  its 
numerical  power,  ninety.  It  was  used  instead  of  K  by  the  Corinthians, 
and  by  spme  of  their  Sicilian  colonies,  and  was  finally  dropped  as  super- 
fiuoua  There  is  another  numerical  sign  which,  without  doubt,  once 
occupied  a  place  in  the  Greek  Alphabet, — Sampi  or  JSan*  With  regard 
to  this,  Herodotus  tells  us  (L  139)  that  it  was  used  by  the  Dorians 
instead  of  Sigma;  it  may  have  been  true,  that  neither  lonians  nor 
Dorians  used  the  two  forms  together ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
letters  were,  originally  the  same.  La  name,  Scm  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  Hebrew  Sin ;  and  as  Sin  and  Shin  were  different  pronunda- 
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tions  of  the  same  letter,  they  might  have  been  represented  by  Stsn  and 
Sigma  in  Qreek,  until  one  was  ejected  as  superflaoa&  In  /onuy  JSam  is 
not  unlike  the  JPhoenician  Sin ;  in  numerical  power,  however,  it  does 
not  correspond  with  it,  occupying  a  position  alter  OmegcL,  to  reprraenfc 
900  ;  in  which  place  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  highly  convenient, 
enabling  the  Greeks  to  complete  their  numerical  notation. 

Addmg,  then,  Vcni  or  Digamma  (whose  numerical  power,  six^  estab- 
lishes its  correspondence  with  the  Hebrew  letter  of  the  same  name) 
and  Koppa,  the  original  Greek  Alphabet  must  have  consisted,  at  all 
events,  of  seventeen  letters  ;  and,  consequently,  if  these  letters  had  been 
retained,  the  full  Alphabet  would  have  amounted  to  twenty-six. 

With  regard  to  the  letters  said  to  have  been  added  to  the  original 
Alphabet,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  five  concluding  ones  are 
modem,  and  that  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  (as  we  shall  presently  show) 
terminated,  just  as  the  Hebrew  does,  with  T.  Thus  the  form  Omega 
was  genendly  represented  by  0 micron  down  to  about  400  B.C.,  though 
there  are  evidences  of  its  earlier  use  ;  ^  Psi  was  written  US  or  *S ; 
X  Chi  =  KH  ;  and  *  Phi  =  IIH ;  the  two  last  probably  owing  their  intro- 
duction to  the  change  made  in  the  force  of  the  letter  H,  which,  from 
being  an  aspirate,  became  a  vowel ;  lastly,  Y  UpiUon  is  another  form  of 
the  Hebrew  Ayin,  and  was  used  interchangeably  with  Omicron  by  the 
^olians,  as  vpviQy  vjioioq,  &c.,  for  opvtc,  o/iotoc  j  while  in  old  Attic  writing 
we  find  the  diphthong  ov  represented  by  a  simple  o,  as  Ik  'Safio  for  ci: 
2a/iov.  Its  name,  U-psilon,  indicates  its  connection  with  the  old  Vau 
or  Digamvma,  originally  Y,  as  Digamma  was  the  sign  of  simple  aspiration ; 
when  a  specific  vowel-sound  was  attached  to  it,  it  was  designated  Vau 
or  Upsilon,  i.  e.  unaspirated.  This  explanation  may  appear  unsatis- 
factory from  the  double  connection  attributed  to  Y  with  the  Hebrew 
Aj/in  and  Vcm;  but  each  of  these  appears  to  have  l>een  used  as  the 
jQcrum  of  the  vowel-sound  accompanying  them  ;  and  we  may  therefore 
well  conceive  that  a  similar  connection  existed  between  JDigcNnma 
and  Upsilon, 

Eejecting,  then,  the  five  last  letters,  and  inserting  the  two  antiquated 
forms,  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Greek  Alphabet  amounts  to  twenty- 
one,  or  very  nearly  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet ;  and  thus  a 
primd  facie  probability  is  established  that  the  letters  H,  Z,  and  S!  were 
not  modem  innovations,  as  Plutarch  and  Pliny  asserted,  but  had  their 
prototypes  in  Hebrew.  With  respect  to  H,  it  corresponds  in  form,  in 
original  force,  and  very  nearly  in  position,  with  the  Hebrew  He,  and 
the  idea  of  its  modem  origin  is  attributable  probably  to  the  change  in 
its  use  from  a  mere  aspirate  to  a  vowel-sound.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  identity  of  Z  and  the  Hebrew  Zain,  The  origin  of  IB!  no  doubt 
presents  difficulties ;  but  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  was  supposed  to 
be  modem  from  the  circumstance  that,  as  pronownced  in  kUer  times,  it 
might  be  equally  well  rendered  by  X2  :  does  it,  however,  follow  that  S 
had  originally  the  sound  of  an  English  X  )  We  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  had  not ;  its  agreement  with  Samech  in  position,  and  the 
probable  difference  that  once  existed  between  the  sounds  of  Samech  and 
Sin,  suggest  that  ^  may  have  been  a  simple  sibilant,  and  2  an  aspirated 
sibilant ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  probability,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  old  Greek  the  sound  of  our  X  was  represented  not  by  K2,  but 
by  XS,  implying  the  e5cistence  of  an  aspirate  in  S,  just  as  at  one  jjeriod 
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the  regtilar  pveAoaiiiatioii  of  Sin  i^peajrs  to  have  been  aspinated  (cf. 
Jtt€ig0a  xii*  6). 

We  have^  thus  establiBhed  the  identity  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Alphaibete  ia  le^peet  of  the  number  of  their  letters,  l^sacU  excepted  ;  let 
us  turn  to  the  Latin.  We  have  already  noticed  that  of  the  twenty* 
three  commonly  attributed  to  it,  two,  viz.  J  cmd  U,  had  no  existence  as 
distinct  fh)m  I  and  Y  ;  the  innovation  is  unfortunate,  as  destrojring  the 
analogy  in  the  sound  of  many  cognate  words  in  Latin  and  English  ;  and 
it  is,  moreover,  inconsistent,  as  we  see  no  reason  why,  if  J  and  U  be 
added,  W  should  not  also  be  added,  inasmuch  as  the  Latin  Y  doubtless 
had  the  sound  of  W  as  well  as  of  U  and  Y.  Striking  out,  th^i,  these 
two  as  innovations  of  English  editors  or  English  printers,  we  have 
twenty-one  letters  in  the  Latin  Alphabet ;  but  of  these  twenty-one,  Z* 
may  be  ejected,  as  only  appealing  in  foreign  words ;  Y  was  introduced 
at  a  very  late  period  to  represent  the  soft  sound  of  the  Greek  Upsilon; 
X,  again,  was  a  Greek  importation ;  while  Y — ^partly  a  vowel,  partly 
a  consonant-^represents  certain  uses  of  the  ./Eolian  IHgamma,  and  must 
be  deemed,  conjointly  with  F,  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  Vau, 
We  do  not,  indeed,  assert  that  Y  is  a  modern  introduction  into  the 
Boman  Alphabet,  but  we  think  that  it  has  suffered  a  displacement,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  original  member  in  the  place  it 
now  holds. 

Excluding,  then,  these  four,  the  Koman  Alphabet  is  reduced  to 
nineteen  letters :  it  falls  short  of  Hebrew  in  three  instances — Tet?i^ 
Samech,  and  Taadi;  and  short  of  Greek  in  two,  Theta  and  Xi,  The 
question  indeed  arises,  whether  X  ought  not,  equally  with  Y,  to  be 
cousidered  as  displace4  from  the  gap  which  we  perceive  between  N  and 
0.  We  think  not ;  in  form  and  pogition  it  is  so  clearly  identified  with 
the  Greek  Chi,  that  there  is  strong  primd  facie  evidence  of  their  iden- 
tity ;  added  to  which,  we  believe  that  its  original  power  was  the  same, 
as  is  proved  by  the  insertion  of  an  S  after  it  in  old  inscriptions  to 
represent  X  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  K  is  not  a  Latin  letter : 
tlus,  however,  is  erroneous ;  it  is  true  that  it  fell  into  desuej^ude,  but 
tlus  resulted  from  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  sound  of  0, 
which  was  made  equivalent  to  the  hard  sound  of  K,  its  own  soft  sound 
being  transferred  (as  we  shall  afterwards  show)  to  G,  the  representative 
of  ^eta  and  Zmn, 

And  now  to  come  to  our  own  ABC;  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Latin,  requires  no  proof;  it  differs  from  it  in  the  addition  of  J,  U,  and 
W,  to  represent  certain  uses  of  I  and  Y.  Whether  our  present  sound 
of  J  truly  represents  the  sound  of  the  Latin  1  in  the  words  in  which  we 
h&ve  substituted  it,  is  jndeed  doubtful  j  in  many  instances  it  would 
have  been  better  represented  by  a  Y ;  still,  the  question  of  sound  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  parentage  of  the  letter.  As  to  the  identity  of 
our  three  letters  TJ,  Y,  and  W  with  the  Latin  Y,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  probably  the  three  sounds  coexisted  in  the  single  Latin  letter. 


*  l^at  Yand  Z  were  not  deemed  Latin  letters  by  the  KomaaB  themselveB,  appears 
from  a  fact  mentioned  by  Suetonius  :  the  Emperor  Augustus  occasionally  wrote  in 
cipher ;  his  system  was  to  substitute  for  the  proper  letter  the  one  following  it,  and 
to  instead  of  X  we  are  told  that  he  used  A,  proving  that  the  Alphabet  was  then 
Btti^osed  to  end  at  X. 

2  C 
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ThuBy  of  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  English  Alphahet,  all  are  trace- 
able  to  Latin,  and,  through  Latin,  to  the  intern  languages.  We  may 
mention,  in  conclusion,  that  of  our  present  letters,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Alphabet  is  deficient  in  J,  Q,  and  V,  but  possesses  one  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  Theta,  which  has  fallen  into  disuse.  W.  L.  B. 

{To  be  conHnued.) 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — As  I  am  trespassing  upon  your  valuable  space  elsewhere,  I 
must  be  more  brief  in  my  reply  to  your  intelligent  correspondent  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  been. 

First,  then,  I  must  state,  what  M.  R  C.  does  not  seem  to  estimate 
duly,  viz.,  that  these  papers  are  essentially  disciplinal  in  their  character, 
and  that  the  case  of  the  boy  who  has  just  left  school  for  the  active 
business  of  life  is  widely  different,  on  the  one  hand,  from  that  of 
children  ;  on  the  other,  from  that  of  people  of  matured  intellect ;  or, 
again,  from  that  of  the  same  youth  with  unlimited  time  at  his  command. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  discourage  breadth  of  study,  but  I  see  depth  so 
often  sacrificed  to  superficial  extent,  that  I  lay  the  greater  stress  upon 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  means  of  remedying  the  evil,  in  the  case 
of  the  class  in  question. 

There  could  be  no  possible  reason  why  the  student  should  not  take  up 
Chemistry,  or  even  another  subject,  along  with  History,  but  I  observe 
that  M.  R  C.  makes  some  abatement  of  her  claims  upon  the  young 
student  in  speaking  of  such  study  as  a  relief. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  refer  to  other  of  my  papers,  besides 
that  under  discussion,  for  the  full  proportions  of  my  scheme.  A  perusal 
of  some  of  these  (that,  e.  gr.,  on  Science)  would,  I  think,  show,  that 
whilst  contending  for  a  certain  principle  of  study,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
be  content  with  an  insufficient  basis  or  ultimate  range  of  subject-matter. 
— I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  J.  S.  G. 

Walthamstow,  Feb.  19th,  1856. 


What  are  the  best  Popular  Schools. — "  Popular  schools  are  mainly 

intended  to  direct  the  edvcation  of  the  people  ;  an  J  therefore  the  best  are  not  those 
whose  pupils  can  merely  repeat  the  Catechism  most  readily,  read  the  most  fluently, 
write  the  easiest  hand,  or  cast  up  simple  accounts  with  the  least  hesitation  ;  they  are 
those  where  mind  and  heart  have,  besides^  been  formed  with  the  greatest  care,  where 
the  religious  and  moral  sentiments  are  best  cultivated,  and  the  judgment  the  most 
thoroughly  exercised ;  those  where,  with  order  and  obedience,  you  discern,  habitually 
prevailing,  a  desire  after  the  beautiful  and  honourable,  the  love  of  cleanliness,  the 
presence  of  serenity  and  good  will,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  children  learn 
what  they  will  in  future  most  require  to  know.  Schools,  indeed,  may  exist,  at  which 
children  learn  perfectly  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  to  speak  the  language  of  their 
TDountry  with  accuracy,  and  to  reply  glibly  enough  to  interrogations  regarding  religion 
and  positive  or  formal  morality  ;  but  where  it  may  nevertheless  be  impossible  to  say 
that  children  are  well  brought  up  or  even  rightly  instructed,  because  their  judgments 
have  not  been  formed,  or  those  lofty  faculties  cultivated  which  are  essential  to  true 
men  and  good  citizens." — Willm,from  Papers  on  Popular  Edttcation^ 
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REASONS    FOR    INFERIORITY    OF    EDUCATION 
IN  ENGLAND. 

TRAVELLERS  in  the  United  States,  and  inquirers  on  the  Ck>ntinent 
of  Europe,  have  arrayed  an  imposing  account  of  education,  whick 
certainly  distances  our  own  ;  and  that  pi-aiseworthy  and  energetic  noble- 
man. Lord  Stanley,  has  recently  shown,  in  his  lectures  on  the  subject, 
that,  in  respect  of  public  libraries^  England  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a 
list  of  nine  book-r^euling  nations.  But  useful  as  are  all  these  facts  to 
stimulate  our  home  efforts  and  arouse  our  educational  energies,  teachers 
and  promoters  of  teaching  may  well  plead  that  many  of  these  more 
intellectual  foreign  peoples  have  had  from  the  earliest  times  facilities 
and  habits  quite  as  genial  to  mental  culture,  as  those  of  our  own  populace 
have  been  untoward  to  its  growth.  However  admirable  the  doughty 
vigour  and  enduring  industry  of  our  Saxon  folk,  it  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that  they  are  slow  of  apprehension,  and  that,  so  far  from  uniformly 
desiring  education  for  their  children,  it  is  but  of  late  that  they  have 
begun  to  value  it ;  while  numbers  still  prefer  the  smallest  money-gain 
to  the  sacrifice  of  sufficient  time  to  give  their  children  a  chance  of 
adequate  instruction. 

Now,  in  addition  to  these  adversities  to  the  teacher  of  the  English, 
there  is  also  in  my  judgment  an  equally  formidable  historical  one.  It  ist 
the  fe.ct  that  the  antecedents  of  this  English  poor  of  ours  were  those  of 
a  conquered  people  kep<>  for  centuries  in  serfdom  by  their  conquerors  ; 
and  even  after  mediaeval  vassalage  had  passed  away,  and  the  brass 
collars  had  been  broken  from  off  the  necks  of  the  Gurths  and  Wambas, 
and  the  far  more  degrading  servilities  of  Saxon  slavery  to  Norman 
power  had  vanished  under  the  blessed  influences  of  reformed  religion 
and  growing  civilization,  there  remained — ay  I  and  there  Hnger  still — 
those  ineffaceable  chasms  which  have  for  ages  disastrously  distanced  the 
ignorant  and  the  dependent  from  the  enlightened  and  the  ruling  classes, 
and  have  so  long  chilled  the  intercourse  and  benumbed  the  sympathies 
that  should  unite  in  brotherhood  (as  one  great  Christian  fraternity) 
those  who  need  enlightenment,  and  those  to  whom  God  has  committed 
the  keeping  of  the  seeds  of  knowledge.  Do  not  mistake  me,  and  so 
misconstrue  my  meaning  as  to  think  that  I  advocate  the  breaking  down 
of  the  great  landmarks  of  society,  or  the  levelling  of  one  tittle  of  its  just 
and  necessary  distinctions.  I  have  no  such  >vish.  But  I  have  lived 
among  some  of  the  older  nations  of  continental  Europe,  where  I  have 
seen  family  prestige  and  the  distinctive  privileges  of  lineage  upholden 
even  more  tenaciously  than*  in  England  ;  and  never  have  I  elsewhere 
witnessed  the  same  alien  spirit  or  class  antagonism,  especially  between 
the  labourer  and  his  employer,  as  have  so  often  riven  asunder  and 
deadened  social  sympathies  in  England.  Some  centuries  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  whilst  the  schoolmen  of  the  thronged  and  ancient 
Universities  of  Paris,  Bologna,  Padua,  Naples,  Salamanca,  Orleans,  Prague, 
and  Leipsic,  were  pouring  forth  educated  men,  who  returned  to  their 
homes  to  disseminate  among  their  fellow-countrymen  (who  spoke  one 
language,  and  were  one  people)  the  seedful  fruits  of  their  own  learning, 
our  Anglo-Saxon  peasantry  toiled  unheeded  for  the  masters  who,  instead 
of  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  humbler  classes,  till  late  years,  to 
their  indelible  disgrace,  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  it.     And  they  know 
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but  little  of  the  hereditary  characteristics  of  race,  who  think  that  social 
and  mental  inferiority,  thus  engendered,  and  continued  from  generation 
to  generation,  can  be  rapidly  or  easily  dispelled. 

The  superiority  of  the  means  of  education,  and  the  general  spread  of 
intelligence  among  the  artisan  classes  of  continental  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  greatly  owing  to  the  transit  through  it  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East ;  and  still  more  so  to  the  system  of  Wanderschaft,  or 
the  migration  of  apprentices  from  place  to  place,  associating,  wherever 
they  went,  with  their  superiors  in  age,  station,  and  exi)erience,  and 
deriving  (though  so  poor  that  they  begged  their  way  from  town  to  town, 
as  ind^  they  still  do)  all  the  advantages  which  travel  gives  to  the 
richer  classes,  in  the  expansion  and  information  of  the  mind. 

The  magn^cent  pubUc  galleries,  and  great  and  ample  libraries  which 
were  and  are  spread  so  profusely  over  every  civilized  European  country 
(save  our  own),  were  freely  open  to  these  men ;  and  there  is  little  wonder, 
that  while  our  peasants  were  serfs,  and  our  artisans  mechanics  of  the 
roughest  order,  the  working  classes  abroad  were  filling  the  old  world 
with  those  beautiful  monuments  of  art  which  are  still  models  of  un- 
paralleled excellence  and  beauty,  and  will  perish  as  such  only  with  time 
itself.* 

Permit  me  now  to  name  the  great  degree  in  which  all  these  obstacles 
and  disadvantages  to  the  education  of  the  English  poor  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that,  until  comparatively  modem  times,  the  educated 
classes  spoke  one  language,  and  the  poorer  classes  another ;  that  it  was 
a  cherished  distinction,  a  pitiable,  but  not  the  less  an  admitted,  badge  of 
gentility  to  speak  in  a  tongue  which  the  people  could  not  understand ; 
and  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  we  are  nowise  free  from  the 
relics  of  this  bilingual  evil  at  the  present  day  ;  for  it  needs  but  to  ques- 
tion peasants  or  a  class  of  poor  children  closely,  and  one  by  one,  as  to 
the  meaning  of  many  of  the  commonest  words  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
Norman  ancestors,  to  find  that  they  have  no  conception  of  th^n ;  and 
yet  such  words  are  used  daily  and  weekly  by  the  instructors  of  the  poor 
alike  in  school  and  pulpit ! 

Now,  whilst  all  these  giganfcic  adversities  were  holding  fast  the  English 
people  in  the  hoodwinks  and  bondage  of  ignorance  during  many  centuries 
of  this  millennium,  how  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Gallic,  Teutonic,  and 

*  Many  other  causes  contributed  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
central  Europe  over  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Crusades  &r  more  effectually  fostered 
kingly  power  and  abated  the  rude  .ascendancy  of  the  feudal  Barons  there  than  here  ; 
devel<^ing  the  growth  of  those  popular  energies,  which  the  monarch,  piercing  through 
the  intermediate  orders  of  society,  enlisted  and  enlarged.  The  Crusades  also  exer- 
cised a  far  more  direct  effect  on  commerce,  manufiBkctures,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
both  in  Southern  and  in  Northern  Europe  ;  opening  a  very  fruitful  relation  between 
its  enterprise  and  the  riches  of  the  Oriental  world,  as  the  rapid  rise  of  nearly  every 
mercantile  city  of  the  continent  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  amply  testifies. 
Add  to  this  the  &r  earlier  decline  of  predial  servitude  under  the  emancipating  influ- 
ences of  that  social  and  civic  power  which  attained  maturity  and  vigour  in  the  towns 
and  boroughs  of  the  continent  long  before  urban  communities  of  similar  importance 
arose  in  England.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  the  struggles  of 
antagonistic  churches,  the  battles  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  feuds  bequeathed  bv 
the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  which  for  so  long  a  time  afflicted  the  English  people  with 
those  terrible  hindrances  to  progress  especially  incidental  to  civil  war,  within  the 
narrow  boundaries  which  hem  in  and  exasperate  the  long,  lingering  animosities  of 
insular  strife. . 
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even  of  the  Southern  nations.  Whilst  with  ns  knowledge  was  the 
piivil^^  of  the  priest,  with  them,  at  least  comparatiyely  speaking,  it 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  poor.  Whilst  our  piebald  and  shifting 
language  embarrassed  learning,  the  vast  centre  and  north  of  Europe 
enjojed  the  pure  masculine  and  expressive  Germanic  languages.  The 
Southern  nations,  though  somewhat  less  stably  and  with  dialectic  dis- 
tinctions, spoke  the  eqiially  general  Bomance  language,  derived  from  the 
Latin  ;  and  even  the  less-civilized  tribes,  who  now  people  Bohemia 
and  the  Bussian  empire,  held  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Slavonian 
langua^. 

Since  the  subsidence  of  the  great  Gothic  wave,  each  country  on  the 
continent  has  had  its  vernacular  tongue  continued  to  this  hour ;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  a  remote  existence  (by  means  of  the 
great  writers  alike  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain)  of  the  very 
languages  still  in  use.  But  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  take 
upon  him  to  stand  up  and  date  the  origin  of  English.  Historical  books, 
which  mostly  use  chronology  as  if  it  were  the  Ufe-blood  of  history,  are 
accustomed  to  cHng  to  Chaucer,  and  call  him  the  flEither  of  English  litera- 
ture. He  may  have  been  so;  but  considering  that  he  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  has  in  that  case  but  modem  parentage,  and  Mr.  Bell, 
the  annotator  of  the  last  edition  of  his  poems,  expresses  a  judicious 
suggestion,  namely,  that  to  modernize  his  orthography,  is  a  necessary 
expedient  to  render  Chaucer  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  A 
comparison  of  the  great  monumental  works  of  English  literature,  begin- 
ning with  the  metrical  chronicle  of  Bobert  the  Monk  of  Gloucester,  and 
tracing  them  through  the  successive  eras  marked  by  Chaucer  and  Shaks- 
peare.  Bacon,  Spencer,  Brown,  Milton,  and  de  Foe,  Burke  and  Junius, 
William  Cobbett,  Macaulay's  Essays,  Tennyson's  Poems,  and  the  "  Times  ** 
Newspaper,  will,  I  think,  vindicate  these  remarks  on  the  shifting 
character  and  phases  of  the  English  tongue. 

As  regards  the  United  States,  I  have  simply  to  remark  that  they  were 
chiefly  peopled  by  educated  classes,  whose  general  intelligence  has  been 
and  is  annually  aided  by  immigration  from  the  Irish,  whose  natural 
capacities  infinitely  surpass  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  and  also  by 
large  bodies  of  emigrants  from  England,  who  are  rarely  from  among  the 
ignorant  poor.  Nor  has  education  there  had  to  contend  with  aristocratic 
aversion  to  its  free  dissemination  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  had  every  possible  furtherance  alike  from 
national  interests,  social  example,  and  the  direct  and  uniform  aid  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Bepublic. — From  Mr,  Syrruma'a  "  Address  on  Aspect  of 
Educain/mr     {Printed  hy  t?ie  Boys  <xt  the  Fainsimck  National  School.) 


Thoboughly  good  Education  op  the  People  a  great  Saving. — 

'*!  assert  it  as  my  most  deliberate  coDTi<!tion,  a  conviction  growing  clearer  and  stronger 
every  hour  of  my  life,  that,  putting  it  on  the  lowest  ground  of  a  pecuniary  speculation 
or  investment,  the  country  would  save  millions  of  money,  ay,  as  many  millions  as 
would  yearly  pay  the  interest  of  the-  national  debt,  if  it  were  to  provide  for  the 
thorough  education  of  the  people,  both  male  and  female.  ♦  *  «  «  ♦ 
It  is  easy  at  any  time  to  provide  the  machinery  for  intellectual  improvement ;  it  is  a 
question  simply  of  time  and  money.  To  amend  the  moral  habits  of  a  people  is  some- 
thing very  different." — Lectv/ns  on  Female  Edv>c<Ui<m,  ly  Rev,  Dr.  Booth, 
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METHOD  OF  TEACHING  SINGING  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

THE  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  musical  instraction  in  our 
schools  at  present  seems  to  be  the  want  of  sufficient  attention  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  such  in- 
struction. There  are  so  many  different  methods  offered  for  their 
adoption,  and  they  have  so  little  power  of  judging  between  them,  that 
they  frequently  try  first  one  and  then  another,  and  end  by  teaching  on 
no  method  at  all. 

This  is  in  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  defective  instruction  at 
the  Normal  Colleges.  To  judge  by  the  questions  which  are  set  to  the 
students  of  these  institutions  by  the  Committee  of  Council  at  the 
Christmas  examinations,  a  great  deal  of  time  appears  to  be  expended  in 
teaching  the  students  the  theory  of  musical  composition,  for  which  they 
will  probably  never  have  any  use  as  teachers  of  elementary  schools, 
while  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  their  attention  is  specially  directed 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  should  be  taught  in  elementary 
schools,  which  is  the  one  important  thing  for  them  to  know.  In  this 
partictdar  subject,  the  Normal  Colleges  appear  to  foi^et  their  excellent 
rule  of  making  their  instruction  in  some  measure  the  type  of  what  the 
instruction  of  the  elementary  school  should  be. 

A  diversity  of  methods  for  teaching  singing  prevails  in  France  as 
well  as  in  England  at  the  present  time,  and  we  agree  with  a  French 
writer  in  regarding  this  diversity  as  a  sign  of  weakness  rather  than  as  a 
sign  of  strength.  It  exhibits  uncertainty  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
a  method  of  teaching  the  subject  should  be  based.  It  is  no  doubt  very 
charitable  and  courteous  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  various 
methods  to  speak  of  one  another  as  fellow-workers  in  the  same  cause, 
who  are  taking  different  paths  to  the  same  goal.  But  a  teacher  knows 
that  it  is  of  vital  importance  what  path  he  takes  :  that  one  path  may  be 
very  circuitous,  and  cause  a  great  loss  of  time  and  labour  ;  that  another 
may  stop  short  before  reaching  the  goal,  and,  as  people  say,  lead 
nowhere  ;  and  that  there  will  assuredly  be  some  one  tracl^  marked  out 
by  nature  and  improved  by  art,  and  well  trodden  by  successive  gene- 
rations of  men,  which  will  bring  him  most  speedily  and  comfortably  to 
the  point  in  view. 

In  order  that  teachers  may  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  methods  which  are  proposed,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  a  clear  and  definite  perception  of  the  general 
principles  on  which  a  method  of  teaching  singing  ought  to  be  based. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  those  principles, 
in  tlus  and  the  next  article* 

OENiaiAL   PRINCIPLES  OF  A   METHOD   OF  TEACHING  SINGING. 

I.  A  first  or  elementary  course  of  instruction  should  limit  itself  to 
the  Major  Scales. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  minor  mode  is  not  practically  required  by  children.  Music 
written  in  this  mode  is  generally  of  a  mournful  and  melancholy 
character,  and  is  therefore  unsuited  to  the  joyous  and  jubilant  feelings 
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of  yoQtli ;  this  &ct  is  recognised  in  all  collections  of  children's  music, 
from  which  tunes  in  the  minor  mode  are  carefully  excluded.     . 

2.  The  suhject  of  the  minor  scale  is  one  of  the  most  douhtful  and 
difficult  portions  of  the  science  of  music.  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown  con- 
clusively, in  his  very  able  rudimentary  treatise  on  music,  that  there  are 
at  least  nine  normal  or  model  forms  of  the  minor  scale,  and  therefore 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  minor  scales  in  all.  Even  taking  the  minor 
scale  as  usually  given  in  books  of  instruction,  we  have  to  teach  two 
different  forms,  one  for  ascending,  and  the  other  for  descending ;  and  this 
difference,  both  as  a  matter  of  theory  and  as  a  matter  of  practice,  is 
always  perplexing  to  beginnera 

For  these  reasons,  the  minor  scale  should  be  deferred  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced course  of  instruction.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  pupils  of 
an  elementary  school  are  not  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  attending 
such  a  course,  and  that,  if  they  do  not  learn  the  minor  sc^e  while  they 
are  in  the  elementary  school,  they  will  not  learn  it  at  alL  We  reply 
that  this  only  shows  the  want  of  gradation  among  our  schools.  We 
cannot  expect  to  teach  the  whole  range  of  any  subject  in  an  elementary 
school ;  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  understand  what  portion  of 
a  subject  is  within  the  province  of  such  a  school,  and  what  portion  may 
properly  be  considered  beyond  its  province  ;  for  it  is  in  consequence  of 
attempting  too  much  at  the  outset  that  we  frequently  end  by  accom- 
plishing nothing  at  all.  If  we  attempt  only  the  major  mode  in  the 
elementary  course,  we  shall  have  a  fair  chance  of  succeeding  within  this 
range  ;  but,  if  we  attempt  both  the  major  and  the  minor  mode,  we  shall 
probably  succeed  in  neither.  Any  reasonable  elementary  teacher  will 
have  enough  to  do  in  teaching  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  major 
scales.  The  pupils  may  not  receive  a  second  course  of  lessons.  But 
the  elementary  school  will  have  done  its  duty  by  building  a  good 
solid  basework,  which  will  always  be  useful,  and  will  admit  of  being 
carried  higher  at  any  future  time. 

II.  The  common  character  of  the  Major  Scales  should  be  recognised 
by  a  common  nomenclature. 

We  have  in  the  musical  scales  a  beautifril  example  of  what  Leigh 
Hunt  calls  the  principle  of  variety  in  unity.  The  scales  have  a  cha- 
racter of  unity  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  all  formed  by  the  same 
ratios  of  sound,  they  are  all  developments  of  the  same  type  or  model. 
They  have  a  character  of  variety  arising  from  the  different  absolute 
pitch  or  elevation  of  the  sounds  on  which  these  ratios  are  built  up. 

Now,  to  represent  these  scales  in  their  variety,  a  different  set  of 
names  is  necessary  for  each  ;  but  to  represent  them  in  their  unity,  the 
same  set  of  names  will  do  for  aJL 

We  distinguish  different  scales  from  one  another  by  caUing  their 
sounds  by  different  series  of  letters,  and  we  name  each  scale  after  its 
initial  sound  ;  thus,  the  scale  of  A,  the  scale  of  B,  (kc.  In  order  to  re- 
present the  scales  in  their  common  character,  as  sdl  springing  from  the 
same  ratios,  or,  in  other  words,  to  represent  a  normal  or  model  diatonic 
major  scale,  the  names  most  generally  adopted  are  the  first  eight  nimierals. 
Thus,  then,  the  series  of  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  will  denote  a 
particular  scale,  beginning  on  an  absolute  sound,  which  we  always  call 
C ;  while  the  sieries  of  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  will  denote  the 
normal  or  model  scale,  and  will  be  applicable  alike  to  all. 
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It  was  to  serve  the  sftme  purpose  in  practice  which  the  ntunerak 
serve  in  theory,  that  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do,  were  in  the 
first  instance  employed.  The  application  of  these  syllables  to  the  notes 
of  the  gamut  was  considered  at  the  time  a  very  great  invention  and  a 
method  of  singing  in  itself ;  and,  together  with  a  reformation  of  the 
ancient  scale,  it  has  gained  for  its  inventor  a  permanent  place  in  the 
temple  of  fame. 

A  contemporary  ecclesiastical  historian,  in  relating  l^e  event,  tells  its 
that  in  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  YIIL,  Guido  Aretinos,  a  monk,  and 
an  excellent  musician,  to  the  admiration  of  all  invented  a  method  of 
teaching  music,  so  that  a  boy  in  a  few  months  might  learn  what  no  man, 
though  of  great  ingenuity,  could,  before  that,  attain  in  several  years. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  scale  to  which  the  syllables  were  first 
applied  consisted  of  only  six  notes.  These  were  the  first  six  of  our 
present  scale,  which  was  formed  from  Guide's  hexachord  by  the  addition 
of  the  seventh  and  the  octave  subsequently  by  the  French.  This  being 
understood,  let  us  bring  before  our  readers  some  of  the  remarks  which 
are  made  by  the  greatest  of  musical  historians  in  elucidation  of  the 
significance  of  this  invention. 

**  The  view  of  Guido  in  this  contrivance  "  (says  Sir  John  Hawkins) 
''  was  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  learners  an  idea  of  the  powers  of  the 
several  sounds  as  they  stood  related  to  the  first  sound  in  the  hexachord ; 
for  he  saw  that,  from  an  habitual  application  of  the  syllables  to  their 
respective  notes,  it  must  follow  that  the  former  would  become  a  common 
measure  for  the  five  intervals  included  within  the  limits  of  the  hexachord, 
and  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  idea  of  association  between  the  syllables 
and  the  notes  would  become  so  strong,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  misapply  them. 


'^  The  result  of  the  invention  was  clearly  this,  that,  in  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  six  sounds  in  their  natural  order,  beginning  from  G>  from  C, 
or  from  F,  taking  in  B  b,  the  progression  with  respect  to  the  tones  and 
semitone  in  each  was  precisely  the  same  :  and  supposing  the  learner  to 
have  acquired  by  constant  practice  a  habit  of  expressing  with  his  voice 
the  interval  G  0,  which  is  an  exact  fourth,  by  the  syllables  u  T  F  Jl, 
the  two  sounds  proper  to  the  interval  G  0  would  become  a  kind  of  tone, 
which  he  must  necessarily  apply  to  xr  t  f  A,  wherever  those  i^llables 
should  occur ;  and  in  what  other  situation  they  occur,  the  above  con- 
stitution of  the  different  hexachords  shows ;  for,  as  in  the  hexachord 
from  G  to  C,  the  syllables  u  T  F  A  express  the  fourth  G  0,  so  in  that 
from  0  to  A  do  they  express  the  fourth  0  F,  and  in  the  hexachord  from 
F  to  D,  the  fourth  F  Bb. 


^  The  intervals  thus  adjusted  in  the  several  hexachords  became  alike 
commensurable  in  each  by  the  syllables ;  and  u  t  m  i  would  as  truly 
express  the  ditone  (third)  C£,orFA,asGB,  to  which  they  ware 
originally  adapted.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  interval  in 
each  of  the  hexachords." 

All  this  applies  with  fiu:  greater  force  to  our  present  scales  of  eight 
sounds  than  it  did  to  the  hexachords. 
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The  bexachords  in  their  several  octavee  only  made  up  the  following 
register  of  sounds  represented  in  our  present  notation  (Fig.  1). 
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These  sounds  were  distributed  in  hexachords  as  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (Fig.  2). 

FIG.   2. — 1.   HEXACHORD  OF  O,   OR  DURUM  HEXACHORD. 


at   re   mi    fa    sol    la    ut    re   mi    fa    sol  la    ut    re  mi    fa  eol    la 
2.   HEXACHORD  OF  C,   OR  NATURAL  HEXACHORD. 


ut     re    mi    fa     sol    la       ut     re    mi     fa     sol    la 
3.    HEXACHORD   OF  F,    OR  MOLLE  HEXACHORD. 


^ 


nt    re     mi   fa     sol     la      ut     re     mi   fa     sol    la 


Thus  Guido's  register  comprised  twenty-two  sounds,  and  these  were 
distributed  in  three  scales.  Our  present  vocal  register  comprises  fifty- 
two  sounds,  and  we  have  thirteen  scales.  Guide's  entire  register 
embraced  only  the  sounds  of  two  of  our  present  scales  (C  and  F). 

I^  then,  the  adoption  of  a  common  set  of  names  was  a  facility  to 
learners  at  the  time  of  Guido,  how  much  greater  a  £EU3ility  must  it  be 
to  learners  at  the  present  day.  Each  of  Guido's  hexachords  would 
contain  fifteen  intervals,  and  his  pupils  would  have  to  master  in  all 
forty-five  intervals.  Each  of  our  scales  contains  twenty-eight  intervals, 
and  our  pupils  have  to  master  28  x  13,  or  364  intervals.  Guido,  by 
teaching  his  forty-five  intervals  as  repetitions  of  fifteen,  reduced  the 
work  of  his  pupils  to  one-third  of  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
We,  by  teaching  364  intervals  as  repetitions  of  28,  reduce  the  work  of 
our  pupils  to  one-thirteenth  of  what  it  would  be.  On  this  plan,  the 
pupil  by  learning  one  scale  learns  all ;  and  if  he  is  properly  taught,  one 
scale  becomes  as  easy  to  him  as  another.  He  has  a  common  measure  for 
all  the  scales ;  and  only  let  him  know  where  to  lay  on  his  measure,  to 
what  sounds  to  apply  the  syllables,  and  he  is  equaUy  at  home^  whatever 
the  signature  may  be. 

2  D 
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And  not  only  does  this  device  lessen  his  labour,  but  it  brings  the 
scales  before  his  mind  in  their  true  scientific  relation.  Though  he  may 
not  understand  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  common  character  of 
the  scales,  he  sees  that  they  have  this  character.  The  common  series  of 
syllables  represents  the  same  &ct  to  him  practically,  that  the  common 
series  of  ratios  represents  theoretically  to  the  scientific  musician.  Thus 
the  plan  is  founded  on  scientific  truth,  and,  while  it  facilitates  the 
practice,  also  prepares  the  learner  for  the  scientific  explanation. 

From  these  considerations,  it  would  appear  that  Guide's  was  indeed  a 
great  invention^  and  that  the  award  of  history  has  in  his  case  been  a 
just  one.  His  invention  is  certainly  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  vocal  music.  Any  method  of 
instruction  which  adopts  this  fundamental  principle  will  have  in  it  a 
scientific  unity  which  will  carry  it  over  all  obstacles,  internal  and 
external ;  while  a  method  which  does  not  proceed  upon  this  principle 
is  devoid  of  scientific  unity,  is  devoid  of  method,  and,  whatever  may  he 
its  excellence  of  detail,  will  assuredly  fail  of  accomplishing  its  general 
object, — teaching  people  to  sing  at  sight. 

We  insist  upon  this  principle,  not  only  because  We  consider  it  to  be 
the  vital  point  in  teaching  music,  but  because,  strange  to  say,  we  of  the 
present  generation,  living  eight  centuries  after  the  date  of  this  important 
invention,  have  lived  to  see  the  Governments  of  France  and  England,  in 
a  praiseworthy  endeavour  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  singing  among  the 
people  of  their  respective  countries,  give  the  sanction  of  their  "  autho- 
rity" to  a  method  which  ignores  the  invention.  In  both  cases,  the 
method  (itself  originally  German  and  imported  from  Rhenish  Prussia) 
was  introduced  in  the  face  of  a  prevalent  national  method  based  upon 
the  correct  principle.  Not  only  does  the  method  in  question  forego  all 
the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  Guide's  plan,  but  it  commits 
the  absurdity  and  mockery  of  using  his  syllables  as  fixed  names  for  the 
sounds  of  one  scale  only,  and  that  not  even  the  one  corresponding  to  the 
hexachord  to  which  the  inventor  originally  applied  theuL  On  this 
subject,  that  learned  and  "  cunning "  musician,  General  Thompson, 
remarks,  in  his  unique  little  treatise  on  his  Enharmonic  Organ  :* — 
^'  There  is  no  more  striking  evidence  that  knowledge  does  sometimes 
retrograde,  than  that  the  sd-fa  of  the  scientific  monk  should  have 
degenerated,  in  the  hands  of  modem  musicians,  into  a  noi](iend[ature  for 
fixed  sounds.  It  is  as  if  the  x  y  z  oi  algebra  were  found  serving  as 
digits  in  keeping  accounts." 

According  to  this  method,  the  pupil  has  to  learn  each  of  the  thirteen 
scales  as  a  distinct  department  of  music,  and  each  presents  to  his  mind  a 
different  degree  of  difficulty  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sharps  or 
flats  in  its  signature.  The  so-called  natural  scale,  which  is  fi^  fix>m 
these  artificial  incumbrances,  is  comparatively  easy;  the  scale  of  one 
sharp  is  difficult ;  the  scale  of  two  sharps  is  very  difficult ;  the  scale  of 
three  sharps  very  difficult  indeed ;  four  sharps  insuperable :  and  sbni- 
larly  with  the  flat  scales.  The  consequence  is,  that,  although  the  pnpii 
learns  the  natural  scale  very  thoroughly,  he  seldom  gets  much  further. 

This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  movable  do  and  fixed  cfo,  which,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  divided  the  teachers  of  singings  first  in 

*  We  much  regret  that  this  work  is  out  of  print. 
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France  and  then  in  England,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  has  tended  much 
to  retard  the  progress  of  musical  education  among  the  people  of  both 
countries.  Every  elementary  teacher  who  would  teach  vociJ  music  in 
his  school  must  decide  the  question  for  himself  and  choose  his  method 
accordingly. 

General  Thompson  recommends  that  the  numerals  should  be  employed 
instead  of  the  Bcl-fa  syUables.  His  remarks  are  as  follows  : — "  A  con- 
clusion pointed  to  by  the  practice  of  the  enharmonic  instrument  is  the 
desirableness  of  returning  to  something  like  the  original  system  of 
9olfaivg^  or  what  in  French  is  called  aoljier  pao'  tramsposUiony  where  do  is 
always  applied  to  the  key-note.  But,  instead  of  the  syllables  do^  re,  mi, 
kc,  it  would  be  simpler  and  better  in  every  way  to  sing  the  words  one, 
two,  three,  &c,  as  directed  by  Mr.  W.  K  Hickson  in  his  *  Singing 
Master.'  If  it  is  objected  that  these  are  of  more  difficult  articulation, — 
unless  poetry  is  to  be  divorced  &om  music,  and  we  are  to  be  entertained 
with  solfeggi  and  gorgheggi  instead,  the  necessity  for  practising  articula- 
tion is  a  good  and  not  an  evil" 

We  think  it  is  veiy  certain  that  teachers  will  find  it  easier,  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  instruction,  to  teach  their  pupils  to  read  the  difierent 
scales  by  means  of  the  numerals,  because  the  application  of  these  involves 
only  a  single  act  of  thought,  while  the  application  of  the  syllables 
involves  a  twofold  act.  In  singing  by  the  numerals,  the  pupils  have 
merely  to  count  the  number  of  degrees  at  which  the  note  stands  from 
the  given  key-note,  aqd  this  at  once  gives  them  the  appropriate  numeral ; 
but  in  singing  by  the  syllables,  they  have  first  to  find  the  degree  of  the 
note,  and  then  to  apply  the  syllable  corresponding  to  that  degree.  But 
we  should  advise  teachers,  as  soon  as  they  have  rendered  their  pupils 
expert  in  the  application  of  the  numerals,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sol- 
fa  syllables,  which  have  several  advantages  over  the  numerals,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  question  of  articulation ;  among  which  we  may  par- 
ticularize the  following : — 

1.  So  soon  as  the  pupils  begin  to  beat  time,  the  numerals  are  required 
for  counting  the  beats  in  a  bar,  and  it  would  obviously  be  confusing  to 
them  to  have  to  use  these  words  for  two  distinct  purposes  at  the  same 
time. 

2.  The  numerals,  denoting  mere  numerical  sequence,  are  liable  to  be 
applied  to  cmy  succession  of  sounds ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Hickson  counts 
forwards  in  descending  as  well  as  in  ascending  the  scale. 

3.  The  numerals,  being  of  general  application,  are  not  sufficiently 
distinctive  as  naTnes  for  the  sounds  of  the  scale. 

4.  The  syllables  furnish  an  excellent  means  of  hitting  the  semitoneef, 
which  is  the  most  essential  thing  in  singing  a  piece  of  music.  One 
principal  reason  why  Guido  adopted  the  six  original  syllables  for  the 
notes  of  his  hexachords  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  "  observed  a 
dissimilarity  between  the  closeness  of  the  syllable  mi  and  the  broad, 
open  sound  of ^a,  which  he  thought  could  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  a  lasting  idea  of  their  congruity ;"  and  a  similar  fitness  may  be 
observed  in  the  syllables  si  and  do, 

[In  the  celebrated  Festalozzian  singing  method  of  Kageli  and  Ffeifier, 
the  numerals  were  employed  as  recommended  by.  General  Thompson ; 
but  in  the  professed  improvement  on  it,  which  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Unwin 
has  recently  edited,  the  syllables  are  adopted  in  preference.]  J.  T. 
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Aristotle's  Ethics,  with  English  Notes.  By  W.  E.  Jelf,  RD.,  late  Stadent 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  Pp.  470.  London  and  Oxford  :  J.  H.  <fe  J. 
Parker. 

Although  it  may  be  tme  that,  in  the  words  of  the  thong^itfol  anthoi^ 
of  "  Oxford  Studies,***  ^  the  popular  conception  of  philosophical  principled 
must  ever  remain  ircptira  koI  davfjiatrrof  koI  xaX^ra,  xal  ^aifidvici,  A'^ritrra 
^e,"  yet,  perhaps,  one  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  indifference 
which  pioneers  have  too  often  shown  in  clearing  away  difficulties  and 
incumbrances  from  the  way  of  science.  Editions  of  the  best-known 
philosophical  treatises  of  Aristotle  have  till  lately  multiplied,  without 
commensurate  increase  of  light  being  shed  upon  their  subjects  by  a 
careful  and  accurate  grammatical  examination  of  the  text ;  books  and 
tutors  alike  furnishing  every  requisite  for  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
Stagirite,  save  only  the  sine  gvA  rum  of  minute  and  critical  scholarship. 
Thanks  to  the  learned  labours  of  Mr.  Jel^  this  will  no  longer  be  a 
hinderance  to  the  study  of  the  Ethics.  The  edition  before  us  presents  a 
thorough  examination  into  the  philosophies^  tenets  of  his  author,  with 
no  stint  of  illustration  of  one  passage  by  another,  or  of  this  particular 
treatise  by  other  works  of  Aristotle  :  but  what  will  be  hailed  with  most 
satisfeu^ion,  is  the  exact  and  scholarly  explanation  of  sentence  after 
sentence,  which  must  render  this  volume  no  inconsiderable  boon  to 
future  students  of  the  Ethics.  Let  any  one  compare  Mr.  Jelf 's  edition 
with  the  in  many  respects  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Brewer,  or  with  the 
accepted  English  translation  by  a  well-known  Oxford  tutor,  and  this  will 
be  readily  apparent.  On  approaching  a  difficulty,  in  lieu  of  unsatis- 
factory silence,  or  a  too  general  rendering,  always  liable  to  mislead,  this 
edition  affords  every  reasonable  aid  to  the  student  towards  the  gram- 
matical comprehension  of  his  author's  words.  To  dilate  on  this  feature 
may  seem  needless,  when  the  very  high  repute  of  Mr.  Jelfs  Greek 
Grammar  would  in  itself  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  thoroughly 
editing  any  Greek  author  to  whom  he  might  put  his  hand  :  but  we  are 
the  more  disposed  to  notice  it,  because  it  is  not  evidenced  by  obtrusive 
display  of  collateral  scholarship,  but  always  in  strict  subservience  to  the 
better  understanding  of  Aristotle's  language.  Thus,  in  Book  viL  c.  1,  at 
note  (5),  2,  c*  KaQairep  <l>a<rly,  K.T,\.f  Mr.  Jelf's  grammatical  acuteness 
leads  him  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  indiccUive  yiyovrai,  and  not  the 
conditional,  may  indicate  that  the  passage  expresses  Aristotle's  (wm 
opimon  :  a  nice  point,  on  which  other  editors  are  silent.  Again,  in 
c.  2  of  the  same  book,  note  (16),  2,  on  yap  ovk  oierai  ye,  where  Michelet 
has  unaccountably  blundered  in  transLftting  ovk  oitrat  ^'non  opinione 
distrahitur,"  Mr.  Jelf  at  once  supplies  the  proper  ellipse,  ZCtv  Trparreiv,  as 
also  at  c.  3,  (35),  3.  In  page  156,  (8),  3,  we  have  this  short  note,  "l&elog, 
Lac.  for  deioQ  j"  where  a  book-maker  would  probably  have  drawn  from 
his  common-places  the  parallel  use  of  rw  m^  trvfiarog  in  Thucyd.  v.  77  *, 
of  (raWet  for  OaXKei  elsewhere,  and  have  referred  to  a  curious  section 

*  Oxford  Studies  :  in  Oxford  Essays,  1855,  p.  282. 
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(§  473)  in  Donaldson's  New  Oratylus.  But  where  pliilology  may 
elucidate  the  precise  meaning  of  Aristotle's  words  (e,  g,,  Maiftovla,  I.  iv. 
(51),  2  ;  deivoTiig,  vi.  note  (136),  9  ;  and  a  remark  at  ro  &ya06v  respecting 
the  fiajct  that  the  comparative  of  'good'  is  irregular  in  almost  all 
languages, — see  X.  iiL  (16),  2),  we  never  fail  to  derive  from  Mr.  Jelf's 
notes  apt  illustration  from  kmdred  words  in  other  tongues,  involving 
kindred  notions. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  Ethics  with  this  work  will  realize,  we  feel 
sure,  Mr.  Jelf's  modest  wish  "  to  guide  students  to  an  understanding  of 
what  Aristotle  says."  No  philosophical  difficulty  {e,  g.y  Book  vii  note 
(60),  5)  is  left  unsolved,  or  at  least  not  manfully  grappled  with  :  no 
opportunity  lost  of  illustrating  up  and  down  his  book  the  three  points 
among  others,  to  which  his  preface  (p.  x.)  calls  attention  ;  viz.,  Aristotle's 
use,  and  opinion  of  induction  (e,  g,,  p.  157,  (3),  5) ;  his  way  of  speaking  of 
the  gods  (see  X.  viii.  (79),  7) ;  and  the  reverential  way  in  which  he 
mentions  his  instructor  Plato  (c£  Notes,  p.  11  (80),  1).  This  last  p<Hnt 
receives  additional  confirmation,  we  may  observe,  from  Aristotle's  language 
in  his  Politics,  ii.  6,  p.  64,  in  a  passage  which  Mr.  Oongreve  translates 
— "  All  the  dialogues  of  Plato  are  characterized  with  brilliancy  and  grace, 
originality  and  profound  inquiry." 

One  word,  and  that  of  praise,  is  due  to  the  good  taste,  sound  judgment, 
and  practical  consideration  for  the  wants  of  students  evinced  in  the 
getting  up  of  this  volume.  The  duodecimo  text  (of  Bekker),  printed  on 
an  octavo  page,  so  as  to  leave  ample  margin  for  note  or  comment,  a 
liberal  supply  of  blank  leaves  of  good  paper,  whereupon  the  reader  may 
draw  out  his  own  analysis  after  a  model  given  on  a  sample  page,  and  a 
clear  broad  type  in  the  portion  of  the  volume  given  up  to  notes,  are 
luxuries  for  the  scholar,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  May 
this  work,  which  deserves  to  rank  with  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon, 
Linwood's  Lexicon  to  -^schylus,  and  the  editor's  own  Greek  Grammar, 
kmong  the  most  creditable  productions  of  ripe  and  good  Oxford  scholars, 
find  that  wide  favour  which  must  needs  follow  its  diligent  perusal. 


The  First  Step  in  Chemistry.     By  R  Galloway,  F.C.S.    Second  edition. 
Pp.  302.     London  :  Churchill 

The  author  of  this  manual  complains^  and  with  some  justice,  that  the 
elementary  works  on  the  science  of  chemistry  do  not  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, and,  consequently,  do  not  follow  up  the  various  stages  in  their 
natural  and  proper  order.  Chemistry  should  be  taught  as  arithmetic  ; 
the  notation  should  be  studied  first  of  aU ;  the  power  of  the  elements, 
as  of  single  figures,  should  next  be  understood ;  then  the  effects  of  the 
combination  of  the  elements,  analogous  to  the  processes  of  multiplica- 
tion, division,  &c. ;  then  the  combinations  of  these  compound  substances ; 
and  so  on  to  the  most  complex  problems  of  the  science.  The  counter 
process  of  decompoation  and  the  effects  of  the  various  modifying  agents, 
such  as  heat,  cohesion,  elasticity,  light,  and  electricity,  would  form  the 
last  stage  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

This  is  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Galloway,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  subject  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  his  book.  But,  besides 
this,  he  lays  great  stress  on  instruction  by  working  examples ;  to  lay 
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down  rul6&  simply  would  utterly  fail  as  a  method  of  teaohing  ohemistrj, 
just  as  much  as  it  would  fail  in  arithmetic ;  there  would  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  impressing  these  rules  in  the  memory,  and,  when  impressed, 
there  would  be  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  realizing  them.  The  exercises 
in  this  book  are  most  abundant,  and  constitute  its  second  recom- 
mendation. 

We  may  add  that  the  book  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  readable 
Stjie^  and  that  there  is  much  that  bears  upon  those  interesting  topics 
of  the  day  which  involve  chemical  knowledge ;  such  as  agriculture,  photo- 
graphy, food,  &c.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  a  very  excellent  wcMrk,  and 
we  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


Short  View  of  the  Whole  Scripture  History.     By  Isaac  Watts,  D.D. 
Kew  edition.     Pp.  301.     London  :  Routledge,  1855, 

This  is  anything  but  a  "  short  view  **  of  the  Old  Testament  history, 
occupjring  214  pages  ;  and  it  gives  the  merest  and  driest  abstract  of  the 
Kew  Testament  history,  knocked  off  in  85.  It  tells  infinitely  more 
about  Hyrcanus  than  St.  John ;  and  about  the  garments,  altars,  lamps, 
and  incense  of  the  Jewish  priestcraft  than  about  the  essential  doctrines 
of  salvation.  It  is  a  book  quite  out  of  date,  and  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  anxious  perplexity  of  the  reverend  author  "  about  the  shape 
and  form  of  a  cherub,"  solemnly  declaring  that  "  he  has  taken  no  small 
pains  to  inquire  info  this  moMer  /'  adding,  "  that  yet  he  cannot  arrive  at 
any  satisfaction  or  certainty  as  to  what  was  the  true  figure  of  those 
cherubs  which  were  placed  on  the  ark  "  !  Observing  a  Sunday-school 
class  (of  adults)  eagerly  debating  some  moot  point,  in  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Chapel  in  Wales,  we  asked  what  was  the  point  in  debate ; 
the  answer  was,  "Which  was  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Balaam?" 
We  thought  this  a  somewhat  useless  inquiry  j  but  Dr.  Watts  beats  the 
Welsh  theologians.  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco  ;  but  we  must  question 
the  judgment  of  thus  inverting  the  relative  importance  of  scriptural 
truths,  and  so  presenting  them  in  1856  to  our  babes  and  sucklings, 
especially  in  that  worst  of  all  forms — the  Catechetical. 


French  Language  Simplified.    By  L.  l^ottelle,  B.A.    Pp.  280.    London  : 
Simpkin  &  Marshall,  1856. 

We  cannot  easily  imagine  the  disappointment  any  one  must  expe- 
rience who  purchases  this  book  with  a  view  to  acquiring  a  good 
pronunciation  of  the  French  language.  We  give  a  few  specimens  to 
show  that  the  above  is  no  undue  criticism.  *Facteur'  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced *  fiw5t-err  ; '  *  la  pelouse '  as  *  lap-loose ; '  *  les  Zouaves '  as 
'  lays-«^/w>-h£^ve  ;  *  '  Aix  la  Chapelle '  as  '  S-la-Shah-pelL'  In  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  this  novel  process,  we  have  some  amusing  q^ecimens. 
It  would  somewhat  puzzle  a  good  French  scholar  to  guess  the  sentence 
intended  to  be  represented  by  'no  sir  lame  ; '  he  would  make  several 
trials  we  think  before  he  hit  upon  n>os  somrs  Vaiment  I  Those  portions 
of  the  work  which  consist  of  themes  for  exercises  are  good  and  usei^li 
and  the  plan  adopted  of  exemplifying  idiom,  grammar,  and  construction 
is  judicious  and  sensible.  _  . 
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School  Al^as  of  Modern  Geography :  a  Series  of  Thirty-seven  Ma])s. 
By  W.  Hughes,  F.K.G.S.,  and  John  Bartholomew.  Edinburgh: 
Adam  k  C.  Bkck. 

This  is,  without  exception,  one  of  the  best  atlases  we  ever  saw.  It 
fully  sustains  Mr.  Hughes's  high  character  for  accurate  knowledge  and 
careful  delineation.  The  too  great  prominence  often  given  to  mountain- 
ranges  has  been  avoided,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  maps  ; 
physical  features  are  nevertheless  well  preserved.  The  names  of  places 
are  not  injudiciously  crowded,  and  are  amply  copious.  Where  names 
differ  widely,  as  Cologne,  Coin,  Vienna,  in  EngUsh  and  the  local  language, 
both  are  given.  The  index  of  places,  with  their  geographical  position,  is 
admirably  full  and  accurate.     We  commend  this  atlas  strongly. 


The  American  Journal  of  Education.     Vol.  I.     l^os.  1  and  2. 
Second  Edition.     8vo.     Pp.  232. 

This  is  a  work  which  richly  deserves  a  world-wide  circulation.  We 
have  already  borrowed  from  its  pages  a  most  masterly  analysis  of  our 
language,  which  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  eminent  ability 
which,  we  can  assure  them,  pervades  its  contents.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sionally to  refer  to  its  opinions  as  those  of  standard  educational  authorities. 
It  is  throughout  written  in  the  calm,  simple  language  of  thoughtful 
scholarship,  embued  with  the  highest  sentiments  which  adorn  our  nature 
and  enrich  mental  gifts. 

On  the  Arrangement,  Construction,  and  Fittings  of  School-houses.  By 
Robert  S.  Bum,  Engineer.  4to.  Pp.  27.  Edinburgh :  W.  Black- 
wood. 

This  is  an  admirable  work,  full  of  practical  details,  with  simple  and 
scientific  plans  for  all  parts  of  schoolrooms.  Those  relating  to  venti- 
lation appear  to  be  perfect;  and  the  work  is  well  illustrated  and 
beautifully  executed.  The  only  part  which  we  are  disposed  to  criticise 
is  the  large  grouping  of  too  many  desks  on  a  level  floor.  We  prefer 
raised  parallel  desks  in  three  rows. 


A  History  of  Greece.     By  T.  S.  Carr,  M.A.     Third  edition.     Pp.  700. 
London  :  Simpkin  k  Marshall. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  successful  book.  It  is  what  the  author 
calls  it, — "A  compendious  history  of  Greece,"  and  "a  narrative  drawn 
from  authentic  sources,  and  exhibiting,  within  a  narrow  compass,  not 
only  the  results  but  the  modes  of  argument  adopted  in  more  voluminous 
histories.**  It  is  &irly  entitled  to  praise  as  a  useful  manual  of  facts  and 
dates,  admirably  attested  throughout  by  indisputable  references;  but 
any  one  who  wishes  for  the  philosophy  of  history  may  look  for  it  in  vain 
in  these  pages.  We  sadly  want  the  same  service  performed  for  Greek 
and  Boman  history,  and  also  that  of  modem  peoples,  which  Mr.  White 
has  so  ably  performed  for  the  history  of  England  in  his  "  Landmarks." 
We  desire  short  treatises  which  shall  give  us  the  ^irit  of  the  times,  the 
philosophy,  literature,  and  social  habits  of  each  great  epoch,  not  indeed 
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with  the  tedious  prolixity  of  some  popular  historians,  but  so  aa  (o 
impress  general  life-like  pictures  on  the  minds  of  youthful  readers. 
And  if  this  cannot  be  done  without  sacrificing  a  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  triremes  which  accompanied  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon, 
or  how  many  Argives  joined  the  Athenian  army  at  Tanagna,  we  confess 
that  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single  rational  parent  in  the  kiugdom 
would  condemn  the  omission.  There  are  in  this  history  before  us  a  mass 
of  &cts  which  no  one  wants  any  one  to  remember,  and  the  utter  obliyioa 
of  which  would  be  no  sort  of  loss  to  any  portion  of  mankind.  If  these 
very  dry  fiacts  are  not  intended  to  be  remembered,  why  are  they  to  he 
read  ?  And  if  they  need  not  be  read,  why  are  they  not  only  written, 
but  re-written  ad  infinittmh  ?  There  is  positive  mischief  in  it ;  for 
nothing  can  more  surely  tend  to  nauseate  minds  which  should  be  allured 
by  history,  its  beauties  and  its  uses,  and  not  repeUed  by  its  abuses.  One 
might  as  well  feed  a  young  carpenter  on  sawdust,  by  way  of  giving  him 
a  taste  for  timber. 


Lessons  in  General  Knowledge.     By  R  J.  Mann,  M.I).,  F.RA,S. 
London  :  Longmans. 

A  good  elementary  reading-book  has  long  been  a  deaideratum;  and 
by  a  good  one,  we  mean  one  that  will  not  only  serve  as  an  instrument 
for  teaching  the  mechanical  process  of  reading,  but  will  also  furnish  the 
mind  with  food  adapted  for  it.  Dr.  Mann  presents  us  with  one  which 
possesses  many  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  reading-book  :  he  endeavours 
to  combine  instruction  in  reading  with  instruction  in  matters  of  general 
knowledge,  or  rather  of  physical  science.  The  subjeets  of  his  lessons  are 
such  as.  the  following : — Movement  of  the  Earth,  Balloons,  the  Esqui- 
maux, Volcanoes,  Vegetable  Life,  Deserts,  Mungo  Park,  the  Eye,  Sound, 
&c  &c.  .  . 

These  subjects  are  arranged  in  a  certain  natural  order.  The  ordinary 
phenomena  of  the  world,  such  as  its  movements,  winds,  and  rain,  are 
first  described :  then  the  peculiarities,  which  are  exhibited  in  certain 
districts  only,  are  illustrated ;  as,  for  instance,  snow-mountains,  volcanoes, 
rivers,  and  seas.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  different  regions  of 
the  earth's  surface  are  described  :  the  connection  between  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kiugdoms  in  the  great  economy  of  the  universe  follows  :  and 
thence  the  subjects  ascend  to  the  higher  ranks  of  animal  life;  and, 
finally,  to  man  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  pre-eminence,  and  in  the 
highest  proofe  of  that  pre-eminence  in  the  discoveries  of  astronomy  and 
in  the  construction  of  machinery.  Biographical  sketches  are  interspersed, 
with  the  view  of  exciting  the  interest  and  ambition  of  the  youthful 
mind. 

These  lessons  are  designed  for  pupils  of  the  age  of  seven  years  and 
upwards :  each  lesson  is  prefaced  with  a  glossary  of  any  difficult  or 
technical  terms,  the  derivations  being  also  given :  illustrations  are  thrown 
in  to  elucidate  philosophical  subjects  :  in  short,  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  the  work  adequate  to  its  proposed  object.  As  an  ele- 
mentary reading-book,  therefore,  we  deem  this  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen  :  and  the  only  caution  we  have  to  give  in  the  use  of  it  is,  that  the 
pupil  should  not  be  confined  to  it,  but  that  some  other  reading-books, 
containing  poetry  and  narrative,  should  be  studied  at  the  same  time. 
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Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.  Edited  by  W.  Smith,  LL.D. 
Parts  XIII.  and  XIV.  London  :  Walton  &  Maberly ;  Murray. 
This  admirable  work  is  now  approaching  its  completion ;  the  four- 
teenth number  brings  us  down  to  P;  and  we  observe  in  a  foot-note  that 
the  editor  anticipates  having  the  whole  out  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year.  It  is  superfluous  to  express  a  favourable  opinion  on  a  work  so 
well  known  to  every  scholar  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  its  excellence  flags 
not  as  it  proceeds,  and  that  it  will  be  a  worthy  companion  of  the  dictio- 
naries that  have  preceded  it. 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 


i^'irrt  German  Book  for  Beginners.  By  the  Rev.  Albert  Wintzer.  Pp.  196. 
(London :  LoDgmans,  1856.) 

A  very  easy  stepping-stODe  to  Grerman  Grammar,  and  by  which  the  diligent  young 
student  may,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  book,  pick  up  a  fiur  insight  to  the  idiom  of 
the  language,  and  begin  to  construe  ;  but  as  to  thus  learning  how  to  pronounce  it — 
oh,  no !  We  must  not  minister  to  such  a  delusion  ;  that  can  be  taught  only  orally, 
and  learnt  only  by  the  young. 

Readings  fm-  the  Thoughtful.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Hubert,  M.A.  Pp.  78.  (London  : 
Longmans,  1856.) 

The  author  of  this  work  states  in  his  preface,  that  "  Few  attempts  are  made  to 
expound  the  spiritual  lessons  which  we  should  endeavour  to  learn  from  the  remark- 
able occurrences  of  these  eventful  days ; "  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  supply  that 
deficiency,  by  taking  ''  for  his  text,  as  it  were,  the  circumstances  of  some  interesting 
modem  event,  and  thence  to  deduce  important  lessons  of  practical  Christianity." 

We  think  Mr.  Hubert  has  succeeded  well  in  his  aim.  The  subjects  of  his  readings 
are  as  follow : — The  three  scourges,  t.  «.,  Cholera,  Potatoe  Disease,  and  the  War  ; 
"  False  Security,"  "  The  Fallen  Tent,"  "  Cast  Down,  but  not  Destroyed,"  "  Adul- 
teration of  Food,"  "  The  Capture  of  Sebastopol."  We  hardly  know  which  is  the  best 
of  these  subjects.  Mr.  Hubert  introduces  the  present  war  into  almost  all  of  them, 
and  some  of  his  reflections  will  doubtless  lead  many  a  careless  reader  to  look  more 
into  his  own  heart  and  ways  of  life.  "  The  Adulteration  of  Food  "  is  particukrly 
well  written,  and  we  hope  and  trust,  that  many  who  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
practice  may  see  the  mischievous  effects  produced,  and  for  the  future  cease  to  risk  the 
uves  of  their  fellow-creatures  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  their  own  pockets. 

VAheiUe,  (Brussels  :  par  Th.  Brauw.  London  :  G.  Bell.)  L'AheUle  is  an  able 
educational  journal,  published  in  Belgium,  and  having  as  its  sphere  the  discussion 
of  all  snbjects  connected  with  primary  schools.  A  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
Uth  Number,  published  January  1st,  in  the  present  year,  will  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  its  general  character.  It  commences  with  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1855,  the  appointment  of  officers, 
and  the  expenditure.  A  review  of  the  work  of  M.  Rendu,  Su^r  CEdwation  Populaire 
damd^Allemagne  duNord,  and  an  original  article  on  "Religion  in  the  School,"  follow. 
Then  some  short  papers  on  Method,  an  "  Object  Lesson,"  and  "  Hints  on  Question- 
ing." Then  a  lesson  on  "  Geometry,"  designed  for  a  class  in  a  middle  school, — the 
subject  being  the  "  Measurement  of  the  Area  of  Plain  Figures."  A  piece  of  music, 
correspondence,  and  varieties,  complete  the  number. 

2%e  Bducator,  No.  8.  (London :  Ward  &  Co.)  The  Educator  is  the  quarterly 
journal  of  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education.  The  present  number  contains  a 
*'  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Becker,  the  Grammarian  ;"  a  paper  on  the  "  Influence  of  our 
Popular  Education  on  the  Manners  of  the  People,"  extracted  from  the  Educational 
Expositor ;  "  Hints  on  Method ;"  and  a  letter  on  **  Education  in  the  United  States." 
The  last  contfuns  some  apposite  remarks  on  the  subject,  the  writer  being  unfavourable 
to  the  American  system  of  common  schools. 

Sdf-Edueation.  By  E.  C.  Whitehurst.  Pp.  14.  (London  :  Cousins.)  This  is  the 
Btibstanee  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Cadogan  Institute,  Chelsea,  addressed  to  the 
*'  Early  Closing  Association."    The  author  recommends  the  young  men,  of  whom  his 
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andienoe  consisted,  to  commraee  their  studies  with  Abererombie*s  "  InqiitrT  into  the 
Intellectiud  Powers,"  "  Locke  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Undentiuidinff,"  and 
Dugald  Stewart's  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ;"  and  Sien  to 
proceed  on  to  Logic.  Whether  such  books  as  these  are  likely  to  whet  the  appetite  of 
young  shopmen,  our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves ;  we  think  that  such  abstmsey 
though  able  essays,  as  a  commencement,  might  repel  some  who  are  ambitious  of 
entering  on  a  course  of  self-education. 

SERIALS  RECEIVED. 

Frcuer's  Magazine  ;  American  Journal  of  Educatum  ;  Lardner^s  ffa/ndbook  of  Natural 
PhUoeoph'if — Optics;  Museum  of  Science  and  Art ;  Old  Jarvii*t  Will;  Wanted  a  Wife, 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS  AT  THE  UNITED 
SCHOOLMASTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

(Concluded,) 

"  What  the  artisans  had  performed  successfully  on  a  limited  scale,  he  proposed  to 
employ  in  the  advancement  of  universal  science.  Thus,  Bacon's  philosophy  was 
borrowed  from  the  workshop  ;  and  what  he  did  for  science,  we  may  now  do  for  educa- 
tion ;  we  must  boirowfrom  the  workshop,  by  adopting  in  our  schools,  more  or  less, 
those  processes  of  reasoning,  habits  of  thought,  and  peculiar  modes  of  self- instruction, 
employed  by  our  practical  men. 

"  If  the  great  intellect  of  Bacon  could  condescend  to  borrow  from  tiie  workshop, 
why  should  we  be  ashamed  of  borrowing  from  the  same  source  ?  But  vet  so  it  is. 
Talk  to  some  of  our  professional  men, — it  may  be  our  lawyers,  or  our  clergymen, — 
about  borrowing  ideas,  and  taking  hints  from  the  working  man,  they  would  smile  at 
you  with  contempt,  and  say,  '  Can  men  who  have  had  a  college  education  obtain  any 
information  from  persons  of  the  lowly  class,  whose  education  has  been  altogether 
neglected?"  Ay,  neglected,  to  be  sure;  neglected  so  fiur  as  the  schools  in  which 
these  men  had  been  put  in  their  childhood  are  considered  ;  but  those  workmen,  when 
they  left  the  schools,  had  to  commence  a  course  of  self-education,  and  that  self- 
education  has  had  its  results ;  that  self-education  makes  the  English  workman  what 
he  is, — the  pride  of  his  country,  the  most  skilful  artisan  of  the  world. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  for  primary  education  within  tiie  last 
twenty  years,  we  are  still  very  far  from  having  realized  the  Baconian  condition  of 
utility  and  progress. 

"  We  are  still  under  the  dominion  of  abstract  theories  of  education',  consecrated  by 
great  names,  and  sanctioned  and  patronized  by  great  societies.  That  philosophy  is 
mise,  and  not  less  hateful  than  it  is  false,  which  arrests  the  progress  of  knowledge  by 
extinguishing  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  destroyiog  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 
The  Platonic  philosophy  enslaved  the  human  mind  for  2,000  years,  and  during  that 
long  period  it  produced  no  fruit,  because  it  superseded  inductive  processes  of  inquiry 
by  laving  down  theoretic  dogmas  and  sublime  philosophic  fictions.  Bacon  emanci- 
pated the  human  mind  from  this  degrading  and  enfeebling  slavery.  He  showed 
mankind  that  the  inductive  method  would  1^  them  to  new  truths,  mr  exceeding  in 
brilliancy  and  utility  anything  which  the  ancient  gods  of  philosophy,  whom  the 
people  had  blindly  worshipped,  had  ever  discovered.  I  need  not  tell  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen — for  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  another  substantive  to  my  address — 
how  wonderfully  this  prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  Thus  our  Platonic  theories  of 
education  must  one  day  fall  before  the  inductive  method  of  inquiry. 

"  In  moral  questions,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  such  thing  as  absolute  certainty.  A 
question  in  education  cannot  be  answered  in  the  same  manner  as  a  problem  in 
geometry.  ^  Moral  evidence  has  little  in  common  with  mathematical  evidence  ;  and 
the  inductive  method  of  research  is  in  many  respects  widely  different  from  the 
analytic  method,  by  which  we  demonstrate  abstract  truths.  In  the  injluctive 
sciences,  such  as  education,  we  seem  only  to  approximate  to  truth.  We  can  hardly 
ever  say  that  we  have  actually  arrived  at  the  absolute  truth  ;  but  we  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  according  as  we  extend  our  inductive  processes.  The  truth 
lies  in  the  asymptote  of  a  curve  towards  which  we  are  always  approaching,  but  which 
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we  maj  nerer  abaohiiely  rwudi.  At  the  SMiie  time,  our  approximationB  haye  always 
ihe  stamp  of  utility,  for  they  are  practiodly  true ;  that  is,  they  are  true  as  fiur  as  the 
actual  wants  of  society  are  concerned.  The  inductive  method  never  puts  a  stop  to 
farther  inquiry  ;  it  is  itself  progressive,  and  recognises  the  principle  of  progress.  It 
gives  no  divine  revelation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeals  to  reason,  and  challenges 
further  inquiir.  Watt  concluded,  from  his  experiments,  that  the  sum  of  the  latent 
and  sensihle  heat  of  steam  was  a  constant  quantity ;  this,  although  not  found  by 
subsequent  experimentalists  to  be  strictly  true,  was  nevertheless  a  grand  approxima- 
tion to  truth,  which  conducted  him  to  those  magnificent  inventions  which  have 
changed  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  same  spirit  should  be  adopted  in  relaticm  to 
the  development  of  our  methods  of  education. 

"  The  inductive  method  has  already  done  something  for  the  progress  of  education, 
but  its  importance  is  not  vet  sufficiently  acknowledged  or  understood.  We  are  still 
the  slaves  of  conventional  forms  and  prescriptive  theories ;  we  are  still  too  much 
overawed  and  cowed  into  servility  by  high-sounding  names,  and  by  the  dogmas  of 
self-serving  professions  and  ambitious  societies.  The  progress  which  we  have  made 
should  be  taken  as  the  guarantee  of  further  advancement  The  positions  we  have 
gained  must  form  the  base  of  operations  for  still  greater  achievements. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  geography  was  taught  by  rote  ;  now  it  is  taught  much  more 
efficiently  by  means  of  maps.  Arithmetic  was  imperfectly  taught  by  rules ;  now  it 
is  admirably  taught  by  an  exposition  of  principles.  But  there  are  still  many  important 
branches  of  knowledge  very  imperfectly  taught  by  the  rule  and  rote  system.  Wo 
must  not  abandon  the  hope  of  future  progi'ess.  With  respect  to  utUiiyf  there  is 
much  which  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

**  Let  us  enter  an  elementary  school  in  one  of  our  manu&cturing  cities.  The 
master  still  teaches  on  the  old  individual  system.  There  is  no  black-board,  or  any 
kind  of  experimental  apparatus.  There  are  maps,  it  is  true,  hanging  on  the  walls ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  little  used,  for  they  are  covered  with  dust.  The  school  is 
not  noisy,  but  there  is  the  constant  chatter  and  titter  of  idleness  and  frolic.  TJiere  is 
discipline  of  a  certain  kind,  but  it  b  not  moral  discipline.  The  boys  are  sons  of 
mechanics  and  factory-labourers,  and,  like  their  parents,  they  will  have  to  enter  the 
workshop  or  the  &ctory.  They  are  sharp,  intelligent-looking  boys,  and  seem  capable 
of  learning  anything  which  the  schoolmaster  might  attempt  to  teach  them,  or  of 
taking  advantage  of  his  occasional  fits  of  listlessness  and  abstraction  ;  but  they  are 
idle,  and  feel  no  interest  in  their  tasks.  The  dull  routine  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  with  catechisms  and  creeds,  goes  on  day  after  day.  The  school  is  charac- 
terized neither  by  utility  nor  progress.  The  master  sits  at  his  desk  apparentlyin  a 
deep  '  brown  study  : '  let  us  look  over  his  shoulder,  and  see  what  he  is  doing.  He  is 
studying  the  ancient  geometry,  and  on  one  side  of  his  desk  are  some  books  of  the 
ancient  classical  authors.  He  is  a  scholar  and  a  mathematician.  What  a  misdirection 
of  intellect !  What  fruit  has  his  knowledge  yielded  him  ?  or  what  advantage  has  it 
been  to  the  pupils  of  his  school  ?  It  has  been  a  negation ;  or,  rather,  it  has  been 
worse  than  a  negation.  These  boys  want  to  be  taught  in  matters  relating  to  the 
employments  which  they  wUl  soon  have  to  follow,  l^e  master  is  idle,  as  a  teacher, 
because  the  boys  will  not  attend  to  his  abstract  prelections ;  and  the  boys  are  idle, 
because  the  master  will  not  instruct  them  in  those  things  which  form  the  subjects  of 
their  every-day  associations.  The  school-house  is  surrounded  by  engines,  by  factories, 
by  chemical  works,  and  by  workshops  of  all  sorts.  What  a  mine  of  intellectual 
wealth  lies  at  his  very  door  available  for  school  instruction !  How  useful  he  might 
become.  He  might  fill  these  fsustories  of  industry  with  a  &r  more  intelligent  and 
skilful  class  of  operatives,  and  thereby  not  only  advance  the  interests  of  the  operatives 
themselves,  but  contribute  to  the  productive  resources  of  his  country.  Hark  !  the 
steam- whistle !  He  starts  as  a  man  aroused  from  bis  sliunber.  Does  that  sound 
awaken  some  useful  trains  of  association  ?  The  steam-engine,  with  its  huge  train  of 
passengers  and  merchandise,  starts  on  its  winged  course.  It  goes  onward  and 
onward,  and  woe  betide  the  thing  that  obstructs  its  progress.  It  rolls  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet^  and  from  city  to  city,  carrying  with  it  the  products  of  industry  and  intelli- 
£^nce.  Type  of  the  age  of  progress !  has  the  shrill  blast  of  thy  whistle  reminded  the 
schoolmaster  that  utility  and  progress  are  realities  demanding  his  consideration,  and 
claiming  the  tribute  of  his  powers  1  Poor  dreamer  I  have  you  really  returned  to  your 
problems?  Are  you  content  to  remain  stationary,  whilst  everything  around  you 
reminds  you  that  utility  and  progress  are  the  motive  principles  of  the  age  ;  and  that 
beings  such  as  you,  with  all  your  classical  lore,  must  be  swept  away  as  the  surf  of  the 
ocean  before  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization !  ** 
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Intenffimce* 

National  Education. — ^Lord  John  Bnssell  moved  the  following  re- 
solutions on  the  6th  nit.  in  Parliament,  in  the  course  of  a  very  able  and 
well-received  speech  : — 

"  1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  to  extend,  revise,  and 
consolidate  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education. 

"  2.  liat  it  is  expedient  to  add  to  the  present  inspectors  of  Church  Schools  eighty 
Bub-inspectors,  and  to  divide  England  and  Wales  into  eighty  divisions  for  the 
purposes  of  education. 

'*  8.  That  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  sub-inspectors  of  British,  Wesleyan,  and  other 
Protestant  Schools  not  connected  with  the  Church,  and  also  of  Roman  Catholic 
Schools,  according  to  the  present  proportions  of  inspectors  of  such  schools  to  the 
inspectors  of  Church  Schools. 

"  4.  That,  on  the  report  of  the  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors,  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  should  have  power  to  form  in  each  division  school  districts,  consisting 
of  single  or  imited  parishes,  or  parts  of  parishes. 

"  5.  That  the  sub-inspectors  of  schools  of  each  division  should  be  instructed  to 
report  on  the  available  means  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  each  school  district. 

"  6.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  such  means,  it  is  expedient  that  the  powers 
at  present  possessed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Trusts  be  enlarged,  and  that 
the  funds,  now  useless  or  injurious  to  the  public,  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 

"  7.  That  it  is  expedient,  that  in  any  school  district  where  the  means  of  education 
arising  from  endowment,  subscription,  grants,  and  school-pence  shall  be  found 
deficient,  and  shall  be  declared  to  be  so  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Education,  the  ratepayers  should  have  the  power  of  taxing  tiiemselves  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  a  school  or  schools. 

'*  8.  That  after  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  when  any  school  district  shall  have  been 
declared  to  be  deficient  in  adequate  means  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  quarter- 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  or  borough,  should  have  power  to  impose  a 
school-rate. 

"  9.  That  where  a  school-rate  is  imposed,  a  school  committee,  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers, should  appoint  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  and  make  regulations  for 
the  management  of  the  schools. 

"  10.  That  in  every  school  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  rates,  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  should  be  read  daily  in  the  school,  and  such  other  provision  should 
be  made  for  religious  instruction  as  the  school  committee  may  think  fit ;  but  that  no 
child  should  be  compelled  to  receive  any  religious  instruction  or  attend  any  religious 
worship  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  shall,  on  conscientious  grounds, 
object.  , 

"  11.  That  employers  of  children  and  young  persons  between  nine  and  fifteen  yeare 
of  age  should  be  required  to  furnish  Certificates,  half-yearly,  of  the  attendance  of  such 
children  and  young  persons  at  school,  and  to  pay  for  such  instruction. 

"  12.  That  it  is  expedient  that  every  encouragement  should  be  ^ven  bv  prizes,  by 
diminution  of  school-fees,  by  libraries,  by  evening  schools,  and  other  methods,  to  the 
instruction  of  young  persons  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

An  interesting  conversation  then  arose.  Mr.  Henley,  with  much 
concurrence  and  some  criticism,  thought  Lord  John  had  attempted  too 
much.  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  Mr.  E.  Denison,  Mr.  Biggs,  and  Mr. 
Alcock  expressed  a  general  concurrence.  Mr.  Adderley  put  forward 
some  very  decided  views,  and  showed  a  strong  leaning  towards^  local 
rating  for  the  support  of  education.  Sir  John  Pakington  entirely 
agreed  in  the  principle  that  we  ought  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  with  the 
present  system,  and  urged  the  House  to  k.y  aside  all  party  politics  in 
considering  measures  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr.  Gibson  put 
in  a  word  for  secular  education ;  the  former  giving  a  definition  of  reli- 
gious instruction  which  deists  might  adopt.    Mr.  Hadfield  and  Mr.  Miall 
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protested  agamst  all  State  interference.  Lord  Pahnerston,  IiigUy  com- 
plimenting Lord  John  Russell,  made  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  laid 
great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  making  such  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  education  imparted  as  will  conduce  to  the  teaching  of  useful  things. 

After  a  short  reply  from  Lord  John  Bussell,  the  formal  motion  on 
the  first  resolution  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  resolved,  that ''  on  Thurs- 
day the  10th  April  the  House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  to  consider  the  present  state  of  public  education  in  England 
and  Wales." 

Lord  John's  scheme  for  local  rates  may  at  some  future  day  be  re- 
quisite ;  but  we  should  fii*8t  try  the  experiment  of  an  adaptation  of  the 
present  grants  to  the  necessities  of  poor  places,  and  of  the  instruction 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  class  to  be  instructed.  Until  we  have  given 
this  fidr  trial  to  voluntary  effort,  is  it  wise  to  lay  what  ought  to  be  a 
national  burden  merely  on  ratepayers,  and  to  encounter  the  risk  of  a 
general  war  of  sects  in  the  selection  of  the  denomination  which  is  to 
control  each  school  ? 

United  Association  op  Schoolmasters. — Ordinary  General  Meeting 
March  1st,  1856.  Mr.  F.  B.  Crampton  in  the  chair.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E. 
Simpson  on  "  The  Schoolmaster's  relations  with  the  Government.'' 

1.  AugmeTUcUion. — ^The  lecturer  was  of  opinion  that  in  many  cases  the  generous 
intentions  of  the  Committee  of  Council  were  thwarted  by  the  low  salaries  which  are 
offered  to  teachers — ^managers  takine  into  consideration  the  Government  gratuities. 
He  suggested  that  the  remedy  would  be  for  the  Government  to  raise  the  minimum 
aalary  required  for  certified  teachers. 

2.  Pupil-Tecichera, — ^The  lecturer  assumed  that  the  stipends  of  male  pupil-teachers 
were  too  low  to  obtain  desirable  candidates  in  towns  and  places  where  juvenile  labour 
is  in  demand.  He  also  considered  the  fee  for  instruction  of  pupil- teachers  insufficient 
for  the  great  additional  labour  their  training  involves. 

3.  Inspectorships, — ^Mr.  Simpson  expressed  the  hope  that  the  day  was  not  distant 
when  they  would  be  thrown  open  to  the  ambition  of  the  profession. 

4.  Superanmuation, — On  this  point,  the  lecturer  urged  that  the  supineness  of  teachers 
had  led  to  delay  in  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  his  very  interesting  and 
able  paper ;  after  which  an  animated  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
lecture. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  was,  that  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
are  really  desirous  of  doing  everything  that  they  can  for  the  good  of  the  schoolmaster ; 
and  although  certain  regulations  might  appear  arbitrary  and  unnecessary,  still  there 
have  been  and  are  reasons  which  show  the  wisdom  of  such  checks  as  had  been  adopted. 

The  minutes  of  1846  were  extolled  as  establishing  a  religious  educational  scheme, 
vhich  embraced  all  parties,  add  in  which  the  bitterest  opponent  can  find  few  fitults, 
and  these  resulting  not  from  the  principles  of  the  measures,  but  from  their  working 
hardly  in  some  exceptional  cases. 

Kegarding  proportionate  payment  for  instruction  to  apprentices,  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  mobility  of  the  scholastic  body,  especially  the  certified  portion,  had 
created  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  rule. 

The  award  of  certificates  was  acknowledged  to  have  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
meetiog,  but  objection  was  made  to  writing  on  the  parchment  the  measure  of  a  man's 
abilities  in  the  subjects  of  examination. 

The  meeting  were  of  opinion  that  the  lecturer  had  reasoned  from  a  few  exceptions 
with  regard  to  salaries  being  reduced  because  of  the  certificate  augmentation ;  the 
tendency  was  shown  to  be  in  the  contrary  direction. 

It  was  generally  allowed,  that  it  is  not  so  desirable  to  increase  the  stipend  for 
apprentices,  as  it  is  to  make  the  profession  so  respectable  that  parents  shall  be  willing 
to  forego  present  advantages  in  consideration  of  prospective  benefits. 

The  meeting  agreed  that  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Schools  should  be  thrown  open 
to  the  laity  generally,  although  it  was  admitted  that  in  the  initiation  of  the  minutes 
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of  1846  none  could  have  perfoimed  the  work  so  aooeptably  to  the  pftrochial  clergy  as 
men  selected  from  that  body.  . 

On  the  subject  of  pensions  and  superannuations^  it  was  argued  that  any  movement 
for  these  objects  must  i^soH  in  a  present  loss  of  salary,  and  that  the  most  mdependent 
way  is  for  achoolmasterB  to  make  proyinon  for  themselves  in  wioh  offices  as  tikey  tatf 
approve.  W.  H.  SMITH,  Mimting  SecreUtu^.. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on  the  5th  Instant^  when 
Mr.  Hurby  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Method  of  Teaching  Sioging. 

A  YSBT  able  and  interesting  Report  from  the  CominissionerB  for 
Civil  Service  Examinations  has  been  just  isBtied,  which  we  shall  review  next  month. 


OrdeT9  and  Adueriisementa  must  be  aerU  only  to  MssSBa  Groombbidoi:, 
5,  FeUemoster  Row  ;  the  latter,  from  strcmgerSy  must  he  cbcoompounied  by  a 
remiUomce,  according  to  the  foUowmg  scale  : — If  under  40  wordsy  4^. ; 
for  ^very  additumal  ten  words,  ^  ;  a  whole  page,  £2.  28. ;  a  half-page, 
or  one  cdyami,  £\,  58,     No  deductions  wre  made. 

The  JouBNAL  w/Hl  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  for  one  year  on  receipt  of 
6«.  Qd,,  in  advance. 

*#*  This  Journal  is  now  Registered  for  Transmission  to  Foreign 
Countries,  if  Stamped. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Some  Articles  and  Notes  of  Books  stand  over  till  next  Month. 
We  again  beg  Advertisers  not  to  address  their  letters  to  the  '<  Editor,"  but  to  the 
Publishers, 
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DISCIPLINA  REDIVIVA— No,  12. 
SOME  BBMABKS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TASTE. 

WE  are  not'  unaware  of  tlie  difficulties  which  must  attend  even  a 
superficial  review  of  the  subject  before  us.  It  is  one  involving 
deep  philosophical  considerations,  whilst  there  are  scarcely  any  limits  to 
the  variety  and  multitude  of  the  topics  which  it  embraces.  To  omit  all 
mention  of  taste,  however,  in  a  series  of  papers  devoted  to  the  main 
features  of  a  liberal  education,  would  be  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  influence 
of  beauty  upon  the  human  mind,  or  at  least  to  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  estimate  its  legitimate  weight.  Our  design  is  not  to  give  anjrthing 
like  a  rcUionale  of  the  subject,  or  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  discussion 
of  its  several  parts.  We  cannot  even  hope  to  put  forward  anything  like 
a  complete  array  of  inducements  to  the  study  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  imaginative  feculty ;  this  would  require  a  knowledge 
of  art  and  a  degree  of  taste  and  philosophical  acumen  to  which  we  lay  no 
daim.  Such  discussion,  moreover,  would  of  itself  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
volume.  What  we  do  purpose,  is  to  offer  some  suggestions  which  may 
serve  to  give  direction  to  early  studies  on  subjects  connected  with  taste. 
It  is  to  the  ethical  aspect  of  this  inquiry  that  we  desire  mainly  to  give 
prominence.  This,  indeed,  is  the  point  most  needful  to  determine  in 
calculating  the  bearing  and  position  of  art  in  relation  to  other  subjects 
of  education.  We  proceed  to  inquire,  then,  how  far  refinement  in  taste 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  the 
higher  mental  discipline ;  in  other  words,  under  what  conditions  and 
limitations  it  is  safe  for  a  young  man  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  art. 

The  fact  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  exhibit  the  outlines  of  a  scheme 
of  mental  discipline,  would  oblige  us  to  take,  perhaps,  too  severe  and 
exclusive  a  view  of  our  subject,  and  to  submit  it  to  a  test  which  would 
in  itself  alone  be  insufficient.  The  domain  of  imagination  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  land  of  liberty,  and  the  attempt  to  impose  any  terms 
whatever  as  the  mean  of  naturalization  within  its  border  would  be 
resisted  with  jealous  warmth,  doubtless,  by  some.*  We  do  not  purpose 
to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  severe  aspect  of  the  question,  or  extend 
them  beyond  what  is  needful  to  put  the  inquiry  on  a  true  and  unassailable 
footing.  By  finely  stating  what  we  feel  sure  all  lovers  of  art  would 
accept  as  the  condition  of  its  legitimate  pursuit,  we  shall  not  forfeit  the 
claim  to  greater  freedom  of  remark.  Let  us  be  careful  first  to  define,  as 
iar  as  may  be,  the  exact  disciplinal  value  of  a  cultivated  taste  in  relation 
to  the  corresponding  cultivation  of  the  other  feculties.  Here,  then,  we 
must  assume,  that  when  we  speak  of  taste  in  relation  to  the  Fine  Arts, 
we  allude  to  something  which  has  a  definite  meaning  in  our  reader's 
mind.  We  are  not  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  give  a  new  definition  of 
so  subtle,  and  in  the  judgment  of  some,  perhaps,  so  capricious  a  thing  as 
taste,  but  prefer  rather  to  adopt  the  following,  as  being  sufficient  for  oui' 
present  purpose  : — 

**  What  we  call  taste,"*  says  Jones  of  Nayland,  "  in  the  metaphorical 

*  **  Ingenimn  miserft  quia  fortuDatiiis  arte 
Credit,  et  exdudit  sanos  Helioone  Poetas 
Dmnooritos,"  Ac— ifor.  de  Arte  Poet.  295. 
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206  DISOXPIWA'mqHYlVA. 

aense  of <  the  w^rdi  ia  thai  faoultf  ^7  wliicb  we  distingiuflh  bofmi^  ^d 
exoellence  in  the  woAa  of  art  j  a«  the  palate  distiiigiuahea  what  is 
pleaaant  m  mf»t  wad  Oriole  Tbia  better  fiioolty  i9.mta^-;  the  brmw, 
fQ  jGeur  aa  it  aignifiaa  jud^e^t»  is  the  result  of  education  and  ezpeiiepce, 
and  east  be  Soxmd  only  in  a  cultivated  unnd." 

'  AiThatever  it  may  be  understood^  ia  it9  Tarioua  diffarenpea  of  a^cepta^ 
tioQy  to  mean,  it  d^ubtlesa  involyes  a  certain  eondii^ion  of  the  critioal 
&oulty.  .Kefinement  of  the  taate  implies  a  maturing  and  shairpenin^  pf 
the  powers  o|  judgment^  and  a  gradual  widening  of  the  hs^  upon  which 
its  operation^  are  conducted.  Whether  taste  be  in  itself  and  i^  i^ 
origin  a  natural  gift,  whether  it  be  altog^her  denied  to  some  while  it  ifi 
possessed  by  others  in  a  state  of  original  perfectioiv  this  is  a  questiop. 
with  which  we  do  not  meddle.  We  contend,  that  in  so  &r  aa  it  is 
capable  of  cultivation,  it  depends  for  its  growth  upon  ^  corresponding 
activity  of  mind  in  relation  to  .  the  subject-matter  of  which  it  is 
cognisant  This  may  aeem  to  imply  no  more  than  tha{)»  aa  taste  4s 
confessedly  an  attribute  of  the  reasoning  faculty  or  the  understanjdin^ 
it  grows  with  its  growth  and  strengthens  with  its  strength*  Even  sfo ; 
but  that  is  not  the  view  of  taste  wlmsh  is  implied  in  the  i^otio^  of  those 
who  would  claim  for  it  a  eMua  superior  to  and  independesit  of  the 
colder  region  q{  intellect,  and  who  would  subject  it  only  to  the, arbitrary 
and  self-regulated  conditions  of  its  own  consciousness,— who  would  cla^ja 
it  as  an  exclusive  attribute  of  genius,  akin  to  the  creative  genius  of  poet, 
or  painter,  or  sculptor*  We  need  scarcely  say, thai  much  of  thea&cta- 
trion  and  arrogance  which  accompanies  the  want  of  true  taste  has  4^8 
origin  in  absurd  iadividual  misconceptions,  of  thisi  i^UMTacter.  We 
mention  such  only  to  reject  them  as  unworthy  of  anything  like  a  true 
eatimate  of  ta^ 

;  Doubtless  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  instinctive  judgment  of  hi^ 
genius, — ^that  irixyri  Arex^oc  which  is  here  and  there  met  with  in  the 
w<^ldi  but  tMs  proves  <mly  that  taste  admits  of  yariou^,  ^^igr^B,  of 
development,  frc»n  that  in  which  the  successive  stages  q(  its  growth  aii^e 
xliatinctly  observaUe  to  that  in  which  they  seem  bl^ded  in  one  si^ultaneoi;s 
act  of  thought  and  judgment  Whether  the  former  of  these  conditions  be 
only  a  faltering  and  abnormal  exhibition  of  that  which  is  seen  in  ii^  t^^ 
clmaoter  only  in  the  genius  of  intuition,  is  an  interesting  qi^estion,.  j>^t 
it  does  not  a&ct  the  assumption  that  taste  is  capable  of  cultivation  and 
ire6nement« 

In  claiming  for  taste  a  connection  with  the  active  exercise,  of  intellect^ 
we  separate  it  off  sharply  from  cUlettfrnteisTn,  and  fpom  ths^t  desultory 
0^te  which  would  enfeeble  the  mind  and  lay  the  subject  of  ta^  op<»n  ^ 
grave  moral  objections.  It  is  in  virtue^  therefore,  of  its  striet  an^ena- 
bility  to  the  rules  which  appl^  to  other  studies,  that  we  claim  for  it.  a 
di^tinct  disciplinal  value. 

The  refin^ent  of  the  critical  fecul^y  is  doubtless  the  result  of  a 
combination ;  of  infljuencea  The  power  of  interpreting  impresfiQ^s 
produced  upon  the  senses  by  the  contemplation  of  external  objects 
in  a  language  intelligible  to  the  mind  itself  is  not  a  simple  matter.* 

*  The  power  of  inierpretiiig  •nob  impteeaiMia  m>«  laogvage  intelligibk  to  oAer 
^.iiMft  IB  quite  ADotber  tbtng^  It  juia  am^pUar  gift^iiMr  ^fai^r  than  tbft  taste  wbkik 
simply  "  appreciates/'  or  the  <'  ardent  sympatic  "  of  twnthwaaiifi,  wWch  is  too  often 
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^B^ol^  |^N^>€»  ^^Rtdi^iitie  has  bemi  eoL&pMt,  the  bahinde  necdMBiiry  to  he 
l$8toHMied  beiwemi  the  Ofiem^nof  ^e  senses  and  of  the  mind  k 
imperfect;.  The  ttiittd  i«  liaise  to  be  hi^poaed  npon  until  its'  jvns^otioii 
'fe'ffiMy  estaMiiftiedi  When  the  jtidgtaent  toc^  readily  assents  to  the 
appeal  of  the  senses,  the  res&H^  is  eotnuMmfy'  aavrndue  ar«ogft^n  of 
imt&ority,  without  anything  Kke  ground  for  -sueh  eoiifidenoe.  1%6  ttan 
y^tionfident,  as  well  as  hasty  judgment,  in  matteiis  of  taste,  is  little  likely 
to  eoeeeed  in  the  attempt  r^ly  to  otiltivate  and  refine  bis  powers. 

We  eontend  that  thei^  m%is^  be  a  patient  and  ^i^assutting  erjpirit  of 
beginning  at  the  bJeginning  in  this  as  in  every  other  matter  appetttainteg 
to  education.  The  ^tioal  ftioulty  in  rmxi  is  one  whioh  tequirei^  most  iitMUt 
to^ixtature,  and  will  least  of  all  bear  to  be  precipiti^;ed  into  nMKtttrity, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  business  'of  this  faculty  to  pronounce,  as  well  as  to 
:^rm;,  judgments  om  matters^  of  taste.  There  may  wdl  be  a  eertidn 
deliberativeness  and  hesitancy  ab6ut  the  development  of  powers  so 
iarge,  and  which  z<equire  so  little  encouragement  to  dedare  ^emselves 
fat  the  majority.  Time  and  pains  bestowed  upon  <^  seveml  degrees  in 
their  attainment  will,  after  all,  seem  to  be  inost  valut^ly  bestowed. 

Tlie  habit  ctf  aoairaie  observation^  then,  will  lie  at'  the  Ibun^tion  of 
that  gre?#1^  of  the  critical  faculty  which  we  have  described  as  complex 
ill  its  nature.  How  does  the  critical  fecmity  develop  itself  out  of  thk 
ot%in,  and  where  does  the  complexity  in  its  character  begin  ^ 

Ih  taking  this  part  of  our  Subject  over  with  a  friend  for  whose  taste 
we  have  a  deep  respect,  w©^  oU»dned  the  following  accomit  of  his  expe- 
rience, whidi  we  iJ^ink  of  value  and  of  gwatea*  interest  thwi  an  entirely 
abstract  answer  to  "die  question  proposed. 

'  «I  owe -the  early  growth  of  my  taAte,**  be  said,  "to  my  boy»^ 
familiarity  with  the  noble  church  of  my  native  town — a  g^m  of  ard^- 
i^tural  beauty  and  interest ;  and  this  not  in  the  way  of  sentimeiital 
itifluences  such  as  are  commonly  escribed  to  what  is  old  and  historiori, 
but  in  A  practiced  m»tter-of-£%ct  iashion.  The  moment  I  began  i«al(f  tb 
oBserm,  I  set  to  work  to  sketch  portions  of  the  dmrch,  the  ruined 
ehitpter^house,  the  mouldings,  the  decorated  windows,  but  particular^ 
»fche  altaT'-tombs,  with  their  recuii^bent  eflSgies  of  Crusaders.  My  ol]jeot 
*was  to  produce  exact  copies  of  the  dif^ent  objects  whidi  attracted  me. 
I  bestowed  the  most  minute  attention  upcm  details,  was  never  tired  of 
itty  wt>rk,  but  again  and  agiOB  drew  fixmx  the  same  models ;  at  laet  I 
began  to  sttuij/  what  I  had  so  often  reproduced,  and  with  more  caref\£il 
istudy  came  a  certain  intelligence  ofjwigmmt  in  relation  to  these  various 
objects  I  set  to  work  to  ascertain  their  hist<Mrical  and  ar<*HecttiwJ 
^alue,  imd  finding  this  to  be  high,  I  carried  with  me  some  faB<adiou«i*M 
and  boyirfi  jealousy  into  my  observation  of  the  remains  of  other  sntAent 
buildings.  I  began  to  compare  styles,  and  to  acquire  an' appreciation  of 
minute  differences  in  the  characteristic  features  of  various  periods.  The 
critical  faculty  had  started  all  at  once  into  vigorous  life,  without  my 
being  conscious  of  so  high-sounding  an  acquisition.     This  tery  want  ^ 


mistaken  for  inspiration.  "The  stimulus  which  impels  a  young  or  inexperienced 
fimcy  to  expression  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  thorough  realization  of  a  great 
action  or  stirring  incident,  whicdi  aiamB  enables  one  mind  to  imprint  its  own  impres- 
noae  in  slairp  and  vigorous  outline  on  another." — Article  on  -'  Potshy  of  tiuPtiU 
Tinr"'^-Chri9tUniRm€mbtmnoer,  ApnUj  1856.  < 
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conaeiottsiies&lBkYouned  the  grdwtli  of  a  qt^Ui^i^s^SidgmM  whidi  j^aftcoh 
wavds  reoogm^ed  and  acknovledged  as  .ctdtimUed  twU,  Bu^  firsjk  ia 
prde9r>  I  repeat,  was  the  dogged  and  acctirate  deyotion  to  detcula  ia  ib^ 
^tuects  with  wliicb  I  had  bean  «o  long  faniliar ;  thfe  wa»  the  fitat  step 
isx  the  ani^jaia  of  thQ«e  va^j^  iii]|>ceB8ioBa  whidi  so  £u?  h^  manifest^ 
themselves  only  in  an  undefiined  regard  ibr  the  old  ohuroh-r-ihe  firot 
epelUng  out  of  the  charm  which  oonatituted  its  attraotions.  The%  wbeia 
I  had  well-nigh  wearied  myself  with  the  efiort  to  acquire  the  power  of 
accurate  ren(kring,  the  interest  began  to  assume  a  more  intelli^nt  an4 
complex  character.  There  was  annnskil&d  and  imperfidot  baUmoing  of 
many  oonaiderations,  such  as  I  hove  described  As  this  e£Sart  became 
.more  continuous,  and  the  ad^ustmont  of  the  balance  a  mattea:  of  greater 
>3iicety,  judgment  developed  into  taste,  and  an  intuitive  &oulty--or 
rather  what  was  really  i^e  result  of  dkcipline,  but  what,  fctmihaving 
become  habitual,  seemed  to  bear  the  semblaBoe  of  intuition — was  the 
result,  This  was  the  case,  at  the  same  time,  wi^  other  objects  of 
study — coins  and  the.  litce.  This  I  oonoeive  to  be  the  hi^ry  of  ti^ 
little  that  I  possess  in  the  way  of  taste."  ^ 

This  account  our  experience  indorses  as  a  true  analysis.  When  the 
growth  of  taste  has  advanosd  thus  far,  how  may  we  descidbe  ita  farther 
progress  %,  Being  what  we  have  described  it,  we  believe  that  it  assumes 
steadioess  and  breadth  in  proportion  as  knowledge  increases.  The 
larger  the  grounds  which  are  presented  to  the  observation  of  the  critical 
faculty, — the  more  sound  and  precise  the  acquaintance  with  the  &ctB 
which  form  the  subject-mattf^  of  judgment,  the  more  likely  the  tastte  is 
to  gather  strength  and  delicacy  of  action.  Here,  however,  come  \s^ 
other  considerations  ;  the  analytical  ^process  soq^  daims  assistance  from 
the  ^yntheticaL  The  desire  for  system-^or  order  in  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence ex^nined,  in  the  various  objects  whi<^  bane  been  subjected  to 
mialysis-^the  dis(^minati(m  of  principles  cmly  half-separated  from  a 
perplexing  8f^h8tflraJbkm,  of  foots ;.  these  sdl  lead  the  mind  on  to  philosor 
phical  considerations  and  to  its  severest  Ubour.  The  great  desire  ia  ^or 
simplicity  and  for  a  proper  adjustment  and  subordination  of  fuinciples  i 
the  mind  begins  to  «ee  that  in  all  beauty  and  grandeur  of  conception  the 
element  of  simplicity  is  paramount.  It  ia  here,  then,  i  that  we  witness 
most  frequent  &.ilures  in  studies  connected  with  taste,  a  failure  incident 
to  the  di^culties  of  this  stage  of  the  pcogress,  and  due  to  the.&ct^  that 
whilst  there  aire  many  men  capable  of  fulfilling  the  conditions,  of  the 
study  thus  &r,  there  are  few  possessed  of  a  philosophic  i^premation  of 
ftrst  priiHU(4es — ^few  who  can  discern  the  unity  which  reigns  amid  the 
varied  and  complex  forms  in  which  beauty  is  presented  to  the  mind — ^few 
who  can,  in  the  words  of  an  old  friend's  Latin  prize  poem  at  Oxford, — 

**  Multiplicem  rerum  cognoscere  simplicitatem." 

But  just  in  proportion  as  the  study  increases  in  difficulty  does  it  furnish 
ground  for  the  legitimate  discipline  of  the  higher  mental  faculties.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  we  have  in  some  measure  subjected  the  domain  of 
imagination  to  the  jurisdiction  of  intellect ;  by  which  we  do  not  mean 
that  the  poet  or  the  painter  is  to  proceed  upon  the  idea  that  his  fancy 
must  wear  the  bridle  and  the  hot  of  the  l(^(ical  reqwMfrh^  bat  only  that 

*  "  Dabltor  lioentia  sumpts  padaitsr.'WiTor.  Afi,  i^wfed. 
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iSk6  ftttadent,  in  dealing  vifcb  the  werks  of  pbet,  or  painter,  or  tansician; 
inajr  luring  a  severe  a»^  ip^^l-aooredited  test  to  bear  upon  t^eni.  Nor, 
^«igcafif,  ironld  we  be  nniienitood  toniean  tbat  a  high  condition  of  the 
t^tical  facnhf  is  aU  that  is  needM  to  the  critio  of  taste,  bnt  only,  indeed^ 
that,  vAtk  all  hk  other  ipiaHfications,  he  mnst  be  a  ma^  of  practical 
logical  acumen,  exercised  in  niee  dktinotions,  and  stalled  in  the  difficult 
fproeeai  of  simplifying  and  diseemittg  the  proportionate  value  of  the 
Isnbject^matter  of  his  studies.  This  is  the  view  of  the  matter  which 
*eommends  itself  to  our  present  consideration,  and  we  think  we'  have  said 
lenough  to  show  that  those  studies  which  contribute  to  the  cultivation 
«f  the  taste  are  neither  in  themselves  dangerous  nor  calculated  to  en- 
feeble the  intellect  of  the  student ;  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are,  under 
certain  conditions,  subsidiary  to  the  severest  mental  discipline,  and  in  all 
etuses  most  deedmble  as  a  check  upon  the  imagination.  And  here  we 
may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  a  tendency  in  the  poetry  of  the 
day  to  disregard  those  considerations  which  we  would  l^us  associate 
w^h  works  of  the  imagination  ;  that  is,  a  tendency  tb  carelessness  and 
to  a  neglect  of  the  fixed  rules  of  art,  as  well  as  downright  slovenliness  of 
estectttion.*  By  fixed  rules,  we  mean  those  requirements  of  choice,  as 
to  subject  and  as  to  care  in  carrying  out  such  definite  aim,  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  arbitrary  ;  such  conditions,  for  example,  as  answer  to  the 
Aoice  of  subject  and  propriety  of  treatmebt  in  the  painter,  and  which 
cannot  be  violated  without  manifest  disregard  of  the  principles  of  art.t 
Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  &ults  to  which  we  allude, 
and  of  the  necessity  for  discipline  in  those  who  would  infiuence  and 
l*^fine  the  taste  of  their  fellow-men,  is  the  absence  of  simplicity  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  charm  in  their  poems  as  a  whole. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  foregcmig  remarks  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Bubject  of  music.  Now  we  would  not  deny  that  there  are  some  persons 
who  possess  musical  taste  of  a  high  order  Without  having  anything  Hk^ 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  this  is  not  to  allow  that  such 
Aatural  gifts  are  incapable  of  cultivation  and  refinement.  Acquaintance 
•with  the  principles  of  harmony  will  invest  the  critical  qualities  of  hi^ 
natural  taste  with  the  right  and  with  the  power  of  maintaining  judg- 
ments bn  subjects  of  taflte  which,  it  may  be,  owe  their  origin  to  genius 
fdone.  Science  Is  with  sach  gifted  persons  nothing  but  the  rationale  or 
philosophic  rendering  into  system  of  their  impressions,  each  on  its  own 
basis,  and  in  its  relation  to  other  parts  of  a  laboriously-defined  and  well- 
conAidered  scheme. 

Most  people  have  something  for  which  they  claim  the  name  of  musical 
taste,  but  few  are  in  the  way  of  ever  cultivating  or  refining  their 

'^  "  Vo8,  6 
Pompilius  saoguis,  carmen  repTehendite,  quod  non 
Multa  dies  et  multa  liturn  coercuit,  atque 
Perfectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  nnguem." — lb.  291 — 295. 
t  We  nowadays  hear  the  same  assumption  which  Horace  heard  and  answered : — 
"  Pictorihus  atque  Poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fiiit  eequa  potestas. 
acim«a«  et  haoc  veniam  peiimusque  damuaqne  Ticissim : 
Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia,  non  ut,"  &c. — lb,  9—  12. 

''  Sed  in  ritium  lihertas  exoidit,  et  vim 
Bigaamlegen^:  lex  «iit  nocepta."—/^  882—284*  ^ 
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210  DTSCIMm^  HfiDIYiVAv 

gk^  a  Btttdious  dificij^e.  It  ii&  trite  *«lMi^  i^e  eotkuaioltr  mdde  of-  teSachifi^ 
no^sib  is,  tdo  <^en,  «d  liUle  calctiliifft^  to'afiftH^^ei>ai8^  or  t6  infor^'^te 
jtHl^meiii^  that  it  feedomes  little  Mse  thsH  a  ni<a^.or  hSBB  dabof^ttib 
deboolitig  bf  the  Offers  or  the  voicei  But  this  is  not  what  w6  inean  hy 
the  cultivation  of  iSe  mudicid  faodly;  and  'we  would  ptiedict  disappc^ii- 
ment  as  the  natural  resuH  of  this-  sy^m  .in.  the  easeofi^Ose  who  take 
it  lip  with  any  but  the  vei-y  comiiiOnest  e^pectatidns.  On  the  6\h^ 
hand,  there  is  b  pursuit  of  mu^c  which,  we  are  assured,  would  yiddf  the 
most  abundant  return  to  the  cribudent.  This  consists^  in  that  very  satito 
study  of  the  first  princij^tf  or  granun&r  of  the  sdence  which  we  have 
spoken  of  as  ^haracteHstie  of  all  study  which  is  designed  to  ele'^t€h  the 
critictd  faculty.  It  ciontiists  in  an  analysis  ci  harmony,  which  is  to  the 
scholar  in  mtisic  what  the  study  of  the  axioms  and  postnkteii  of  ^eometr^ 
iff  to  one  just  opei^g  Eudhd,  or  the  scheme  off  opposiifton  to  one  cdnt- 
mencing  logic.*         '  '  .  i  i     i        - 

And  going  on  to  speak  of  a  khidiM  subject-^pa^ting  ^  there  is  her^ 
likewise,  a  fQundation4itudy  of  elementi^  or  simple  4;ru^fs^  in  a  e^rtaik 
application  of  which  Kes  the  art  ctf  successM  colouring  and  delineati<»yy 
and  all  ^e  mechanical  power  of  the  highesH^  artist.  What  it  is  wMdi 
makes  him  great  in  his  work,  we  sh^  see  presently.  £6t' speaking 
merely  Of  %hd  internal  appliances  of  ftrt,  the  greiat  paintet'  wfli  ahnosrt 
certainly  be  a  tkBta  of  great  natural  geimrs  for  fbtn^,  or  ooloUr,  at  arrange^ 
ment.  And  yi3t  how  doae  an  apprenticeship  to  nature,  to  ^e  study  of 
anatomy,  to  the  practice  of  chia^scuro,  ice,  do  really  gteat  painters  and 
Sculptors  invariably  feerve  !  HOw  laboriotwly  do  we  find,  from  time^te 
time,  men  of  the  highest  genius  in  s^  the  several  sittm  striving  alter  the 
perfection  of  to  ideal  which  they  alone  have  Mie  power  to  realisse  in 
th^  ima^nfl^ion  (  !How  doi^  numerous  studies  of  great  artists  whieii 
have  come  down  to  us  attest  this !  What  a  strange  tale  do^  the  MSB.  <!i£ 
geat  poets  sometime*  tell  tis  of  the  mfoiat  kboiious  and  gradtad  finish ! 
How  does  the  extrabrdinaty  care  bestowed  hf  our  great  gangers  and 
mn^cians  upon  the  «tudy  and  prsictice  of  t^eic^  compositions  wiinestr  the 
jgamel  '•     ^'' 

People  of  ordinary  musical  cuiftivation  may  be  content  to  gain  ma^ 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  through  the  medium  of  analogy  «bA 
familiar  illustration.  We  hear  professors  speak  of  the  ffrcbtnmaSkiai 
eorree^ie^'  of  musical  compositions,  and,  b^ond  this,  of  style,  and 
character,  and  depth.  Now,  the  analogy  conveyed  in  the  use  of  th^^ 
terms  m^y  tea«h  us  that,  to  thode  who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
harmony,  mtimoal  eitoellence  is  a  thing  of  uncertain  amn^ation.  It  is 
trtie  that  we  may  know  something  of  a  language  without  bdng  acctf- 
rately  acquainted  with  its  grammar,  but  we  know  that  the  degree  of  oiit 
acquaintance  with  It  depends  upon  our  duniliarity  with  its  accidence 
and  its  syntax.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  person  speaking  hfe  own  langnag<^^ 
this  grammatical  knowledge?  hats  become,  in  a  mea^tire,  inis*inc*ive.  Ju* 
so  is  it  with  high  musical  dultivation.  With  those  Whos^  natural  ^niuk 

*  We  borrow  this  notion  in  respect  to  musical  learbingfireoi  ft  friend  who  hta^ 
studied  the  first  principles  of  the  science  with  the  most  remarkable  success,  and  to 
whom  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  has  proved  an  invaluable  resource,  as  enablin|^ 
him  to  give  correct  amd  roady  tfacpressioti- to>  hi»<own  eooMpitons  iti  music. 
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ha^i^a  /dasd^Une^  iato.a  kind^of  feeonct  naturei  w^  cml  tb^nk  a»d 
]:0Bder  their  thongj^tfr  ixkto  nHudcal  expreBsion  witii  the  sam^  ease  with 
-Sitbich  tiie  poet  ov  the  philoiopher  epiploys  language,  or  Hke  painter  and 
sculptor  their  respective  media  of  eixpressiozL  If  st  he  difficult  for  ui^ 
voder  any  eircumstanceSi'  to  .grasp  the  £M  meaning  of  the  muMcal 
composer, — for  this  rea^on^  that  w^e  ^e  ignorant  of  the  significance  of 
the  language  which  he  employ^i  or  at.  any  rate  not  &miliar  with  it^-^ 
til;ien  it  would  seem  that  the  only  mea^s  of  sharpening  our  intelligence  is 
^  dieyote  definite  pains  to  the  study  of  the  principles  or  grammar  of  the 
9rtf  the  rules  of  its  construction,  and  its  prosody,  •  J^st  so  with  painting 
Thqee  who  have  poejsessed  themselves  of  no  nucleus,  of  growth,  no  know- 
ledge of  the  ascertained  prinpiple^  of  ih/B  art,  are  not  in  the  way  of 
carrying  on  the  cultivation  of  their  taste  in  any  certain  or  systematip 
manner.  The  reeitrioted  aim  with  which  we  approach  this  inter^stipg 
sulyec^  ohliges  us  to  a  severer  view  than  we  should  otherwise  take  of  it^ 
We  do  not  dwell  upon  that  love  of  nature  and  that  keen  faculty  of 
observation,  which  is  the  sole  and  unconscious  discipline  of  many  a 
delicate  j^dgme^t  in  matters  of  taste.  We  do  not  attempt  to  number 
those  unseen  and  untraceaU^  influences  which  kindle  genius  and  invest 
xnen  with  9^  unpatented  mobility  of  mind.  We  shall  presently,  indeed, 
^nfess  that  we  have  good  reason  for  not  veAturing  to  educe  more  than 
a  few  simple  rules,  or  to  lay  down  a  law.  which  is,  to  a  ^:^at  degree^ 
unwritten.  Hhe  principles  of  taste,  like  the  rules  of  logic,  have  a  tacit 
i^xistence,  are  tacitly  violated  or  observed.  The  schen^e  of  taste  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  acclamation  of  the  mpst  cultivated  of  all  time — not 
£rQm  the  writings  of  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  of  any  one  age  or 
int^est  How  men  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  this  scheme  is  not  to 
1^  ;told« '  Thc^  ims^inatioQ  is  not  an  outlaw  to  the  scheme  of  man's 
Intelligence,  but  it  is  a  lawless  element,  and  too  subtle  to  be  reduced  to 
wiifonn  aUegianoe. 

We  have  bee^  considering  how  some  aid  pay  be  given  in  this  branch 
of  education — ^what  labour  will,  at  any  rate,  not  be  fruitless,  even  if  it 
ehould  lail  of  influencing  the  taste  so  directly  as  might  be  desired. 
Accurate  and  elementary  study  of  an  art  may  grow  into  a  scientific  and 
philosophic  instinct;  it  cannot  cramp  genius  j  it  will  improve  and 
4iscipline  talent ;  it  will  repay  the  most  unpoetical  mind  in  the  hard 
omi  of  method  and  precision. 

.,  As  ec»ne  guide  to  the  formation  of  judgment  in  relation  to  the  flne 
arts^  we  may  remark^  that  the  aim  or  scope  of  the  artist  must  first  be 
fQonsidered,  th^a  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  that  aim  is  sought  to 
be  attained.  The  difierent  styles  of  poetry,  painting,  music,  &c,,  answer 
i^  <me  another.  There  are  many  poeis  in  conception  and  in  appreciation 
^  the  aims  of  art,  but  few  in  execution. 

-  ^oet  is  a  generic  term.  There  are  poet-painters,  and  painters  who 
have  no  taate  or  sense  of  beauty  :  in  some  there  is  no  such  element  as 
uiiaginaticm  ;  in  others  this  faculty  is  powerful,  but  undisciplined.  What 
j^y^  ij^tellectual  ruins  attest  the  worth  of  discipline  and  the  cost  at 
whicli  it  is  slighted  !  *  How  many  have  the  command  of  almost  indefi- 
nite natural  resources — ^how  few  have  that  element  of  genius  which 
consists  in  pbrsererance ! 
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A  great  principle  of  beauify  and  Interest  is  ooaveyed  in  the  ax^ent 
paradox,  grXcov  hfutrv  irarroQ.  The  imi^iy  of  poets  and  painters  of  the 
higher  class  will  be  found  to  embody  it,  and  is  worthy  of  car^il  study 
under  this  suggestion.     Horace's 

''  SsBpius  ventis  agitator  ingens 
Finns ;  et  celsn  graviore  casu 
Decidunt  turres,  feriuntque  summos 
Fulgura  montes  "— 
is  an  example  of  that  power  of  genius  which  consists  in  the  ability  to 
refrain  from  a  perfect  delineation,  and  to  leave  to  imagination  just  that 
half  of  the  picture  on  which  it  will  dwell  with  most  delight.     This 
unexpressed,  but  implied  world  of  beauty,  is  that  in  which  the  poet 
himself  and  all  who  share  in  his  creative  genius,  find  the  most  varied 
occupation  of  their  fancy  and  thought.     It  is  a  legitimate  and  graceful 
application  of  the  omne  ignotum  pro  magnified,  a  principle  which  goes 
far  to  interpret  man's  awe  of  the  mysterious  beauty  of  nature.     In  the 
Hnes  which  we  have  just  quoted  there  is  room  left,  in  the  suppressed 
member  of  the  comparison,  for  an  array  of  beautiful  images,   each 
varjring  with  the  mind  and  imagiiiation  and  poetic  power  of  the  reader. 
Indeed,  this  is  an  example  of  what  we  often  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
confess,  in  translating  poets  into  another  language,  Viz.,  that  poet  alone 
can  worthily  render  poet,  that  one  stanza  of  Horace  would  sometimes 
tax  the  genius  of  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Byron,  could  we 
summon  them  to  the  rescue ;  ex,  gr.  this, — 

"  Quk  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 

Unxbram  hospitalem  consodare  amant 

Ramis  j  et  obliquo  lahorat 

Lympha  fagax  trepida/re  rivo,^^ — Hor.  Od.  ii.  3. 
Here  is  a  perfect  picture  sketched  by  the  poet  from  natwre ;  the, 
stream  is  before  our  eyes — but  the  English  words  to  express  it !  These- 
may  be  found  in  the  like  pictures  of  our  own  true  poets,  but  they  are^ 
coy  of  showing  themselves  to  a  translator.  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Brook  ", 
may  help  us  ;  but  Horace's  "  winds  about,  and  in  and  out^"  within  the 
compass  of  six  words.  By  the  way,  it  would  be  excellent  practice  to 
follow  out  some  of  these  undesigned  coincidences  of  poetic  delineatioiv 
and  bring  them  into  conjunction,  side  by  side.  This  is  what  is,  of  course, 
done  by  the  ingenious  illustrators  of  poets,  but  we  commend  it  as  a 
definite  exercise  in  the  cultivation  of  taste.  What  we  must  remember 
particularly  is,  that  although  the  painter  will  study  all  the  features  osid, 
lineaments  of  nature,  and  although  he  will  multiply  studies,  of  daguerre-' 
otype  minuteness  of  detail  for  his  own  uae^  yet  that  a  great  landscape 
even  is  never  a  mere  representation  of  what  has  been  presented  to  hi^ 
eye  in  nature.  True  to  nature  it  is,  but  there  has  been  much  inter- 
vening study  and  reflection,  much  exercise  of  the  imagination,  much 
elevating,  chastening,  and  refinement  of  its  suggestions,  before  thft  piotiju^ 

*  "  This  is  true  poetic  description,  in  which,  while  the  poet  t^pears  only  to  express 

a  docile  reoipi^dcy  of  what  nature  hestows,  he  gives  back,  to  be  blended  with  it,  both 

kis  own  emotion  and  ika  Ught  which  a  poeCs  imagincAion  cu'eatet," — Pfiif,  Heed  -«n 

Byron* 8  description  of  Lake  Lemam.  r 

We  venture  to  add  from  Pindar — 

**  'Affrj)p  apt^fjXof,  aXaQivbv 
'Avdpi  ^kfioc" 
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comesio  b^  wfaai  we  may  see  it  on  this  1st  of  May  in  one  comer  or 
another  of  our  great  Aeademy  Exhibition;  Turner  possessed  this  power 
to  a  gres/tor  extent,  perhaps,  than  any  other  painter  of  niodem  times ; 
he  could  record  in  his  mind  the  characteiistio  elements  of  a'|iict»re, 
i.e,  of  a  particular  concurrence  of  picturesque  circumstances  {e,g,  in  the 
neglected  region  of  cloud-land),  with  wonderful  fidelity ;  we  allude 
now  to  all  but  his  very  latest  pictures.  This  is  abundantly  shown  in 
Mr.  Kuskin's  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters. 

"  The  distinction  between  nature  and  art,  that  is,  between  real  and 
ideal  beauty,  is  the  same  which  separates  taste  from  genius.  Art  is 
nature  destroyed  and  reconstructed.  Genius  is  taste  no  longer  as  the 
appreciator  of  natural  beauty,  but  the  creator  of  beauty  ideal  and  superior 
to  the  former. 

"Taste  appreciates:  it  is  the  moral  in  humanity  in  the  presence  of 
the  moral  in  nature ;  it  decides  whether  the  natural  symbol  is  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  idea.  Genius  does  more  than  this,  it  creates. 
Genius  contains  the  same  elements  as  taste,  but  in  a  higher  degree ; 
genius,  by  reason,  apprehends  unity  more  thoroughly  ;  by  the  faculty  of 
representation,  it  retraces  more  vividly  the  different  parts  of  an  object ; 
lastly,  by  the  sentiment,  or  love,  it  not  only  distinguishes  the  moral 
idea,  it  reveres  it,  aspires  to  this*  ideal,  whidi  it  detaches  as  muck  as 
possible  from  nature ;  it  etherealizes  the  forms  of  matter,  a^d  takes 
away  all  that  can  obstruct  the  idea.  Taste  reposes  tranquilly  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  ;  genius  rends  ai^d  reconstructs 
nature,  in  order  to  make  it  more  like  the  idea.  ....  Genius  destroys 
nature  while  it  reveres  it,  and  then  restores  it  more  pure  and  more  like 
the  moral  idea  graven  upon  it  by  the  hand  of  God  ;  thus  the  marks  of 

genius  are  destruction  and  creation Thus  the  artist  who,  seriously 

regarding  nature,  should  be  satisfied  to  copy  it  flEuthfuUy,  would  fiEill  from 
the  rank  of  an  artist  to  that  of  a  mechanic.  I  see  that  this  portmt 
very  exactly  represents  such  a  person,  but  there  is  no  ideal  there,  the 
work  is  not  by  an  artist.  This  decision  condemns  the  whole  school  of 
painting,  of  sculpture,  or  of  music,  which  does  not  conceive  of  nature  as 
symbolic,  and  which  does  not  consecrate  art  to  the  discovery  of  sjrmbols, 
the  most  pure  and  the  most  expressive  of  moral  ideas.  If  art  has  for  its 
great  purpose  the  picturing  forth  of  mitral  beauty,  the  result  is,  that  it 
excites  in  other  minds  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  which  l^e  artist 


Such  is  Victor  Cousin's  view  of  the  difference  between  taste  and 
genius,  and  the  true  end  of  art.  We  may  go  on  to  say  that  nature  is 
in  one  sense  the  perfection  of  art.  Trae,  man  has  done  what  he  could  to 
mar  the  several  features  of  that  perfection  which  characterized  the  work 
of  the  Supreme  Artificer.  It  is  the  mission  of  art  to  impress  upon 
fragments  of  nature  that  recovered  image  of  perfect  beauty  which 
belongs  to  creation.  Genius  recovers  ;  art  applies,  with  a  spiritual  and 
ethic^  design  and  power  in  the  ad;. 

(To  be  continued,) 

v»  M  The  PbilosojAt  of  the  Bewitlftil,**  by  Victor  Coturin,  chapter  viii.    Translated 
by  J.  C.  Daniel.     (Pickering,  1848.) 

2    G 
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REV.  C.  H.  DAVIS  versus  "  P.  F.  W." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TBI  ENGLISH  JOUBKII.  OF  EDUOATIOK. 

SiB,— If  *'  F.  F.  W."  will  take  the  trouble  of  turning  to  p.  69  of  your 
February  No.,  he  will  perceive  that  the  "  ominous  **  heading  had  refer- 
ence to  a  little  book  entitled  "  Mind  your  Stops  !" — the  "  !  "  being  part 
of  its  title.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  said  book,  I  have,  it  is  true,  seen 
two  opposite  opinions  in  Beviews ;  but  I  ventured  to  give  mine  in  its 
favour.  I  then  (as  "  F.  F.  W."  tnily  observes)  diverged  a  little  in  order 
to  discuss  "  one  or  two  points,  chiefly  concerning  the  pointing  of  paren- 
theses   and  quotations."     (P.  69.) 

If  "  P.  P.  W."  be  able  to  supply  more  than  two  modes  of  pointing 
parentheses  cmd  quotations^  perhaps  he  will  be  good  enough  to  supply 
them  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  1  At  all  events  the  two  which  I 
gave  are  the  two  general  modes.     And  my  remark  was  limited  to  these, 

"  P.  P.  W."  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  quoting  me  correctly  I 
My  illustration  was  this  : 

«  Is  that  work  qmte  '  out  of  print'  P     (P.  70.) 

And  my  argument  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  question  here 
turned  upon  the  word  "  quite " ;  now  "  P.  P.  W."  recklessly  misquotes 
the  illustration,  and  aUribuies  to  me  the  words  ''  Is  that  work  out  of 
print  ?"  and  then  proceeds  to  oiSev  his  own  comments  upon  them ! 

I  have  no  reason  at  all  to  quarrel  with  "  P.  F.  W."  'd  statement  that 
brackets  alone  are  correct  to  mark  interpolations ;  for  I  i^ould  have 
supposed  that  they  were  so.  But  I  have  been  so  much  teased  by  com- 
positors altering  my  brackets  to  parentheses  in  those  cases,  that  I  could 
not  have  supposed  them  capable  of  such  changes  had  the  rule  been  quite 
as  absolute  as  "  P.  P.  W.**  contends  it  is ;  I  therefore  wrote  as  if  it 
might  be  open  to  two  opinions.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  your  readers 
should  take  •*  P.  P.  W."  's  advice,  and  leave  punctuation  to  the  printers 
and  compositors  without  giving  directions  as  to  brackets  and  parentheses, 
they  will  sometimes,  even  in  London  offices^  find  their  brackets  set  up  as 
parentheses ! 

As  to  dots  for  omissions,  I  had  no  idea  of  so  many  as  **  P.  P.  W.** 
chooses  to  suppose. 

As  to  the  P.S.,  let  "  P.  P.  W."  look  again ;  I  did  wo«  propose  to  alter 
the  general  rule  of  quotation ;  I  spoke  only  of  cases  **  whenever  the 
letter  *  v.'  is  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  verse "  Ac  Does  **  P.  F*  W.^ 
doubt  the  reality  of  or  the  necessity  for  such  casest  Take  an  illos- 
tration : 

*^  In  John  iii  15  the  word  aiutvioy  is  translated  *  eternal*,  but  in  t?.  16 
it  is  translated  *  everlasting  '.*' 

Now  if  an  author  should  here  forget  to  italicize  the  "  v  '*  it  would  be 
set  up  thus : 

"  but  in  V,  16  it  is  translated  *  everlasting  *  '*, 
and  would  of  course  convey  to  the  reader  the  idea  that  in  the  5^  chapter 
and  at  the  16th  verse  it  is  translated  "  everlasting  **,  instead  of"  verse  16  *' 
of  the  same  chapter  ! 

This  is  one  case  out  of  hundreds.     I  have  learned  by  experience  the 
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need  of  the  use  of  an  italicized  "  v.**  in  stich  cases  ;  and  I  often  see  the 
ambiguity  caused  by  the  omission  of  it. 

In  all  ordinary  occasions  of  mere  chapter  and  verse,  as  I  did  not 
propose  to  disturb  the  general  rule,  so  "  F.  F.  W."  *s  criticism  is  mere 
waste  of  words. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  request  your  readers,  who  may  have  the 
opportunity,  just  to  compare  a  page  of  the  "  Christian  Observer  "  with  a 
page  of  the  *'  Church  of  England  Magazine  ",  both  printed  by  established 
London  houses.  They  will  find  in  the  one  an  exclusive  adherence  to  the 
"  Plan  A.",  and  in  the  other  an  exclusive  adherence  to  "  Plan  B.",  of  my 
former  letter  at,  p.  69.  An  author  may  naturally  ask,  "  When  printers 
disagree  who  shall  decide  V*  But  the  &ct  remains — ^they  do  (fisagree. 
And  this  fact  led  me  to  reflect ;  and  in  my  letter  I  gave  my  reasons  for 
supposing  that  ^'  both  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong  "  &c. ;  and  that 
a  cx)M^KATioN  Qf  the  TWO  fi>n}as  according  to  the  sense  is  the  true  settle- 
ment of  the  question. 

I  hope  that  "  F.  F.  W."  will  another  time  take  the  trouble  to  read 
what  he  undertakes  to  criticize  and  to  controvert. — I  am,  Sir,  your^ 
truly,  C.  H.  Davis. 

Nailsvxyrih,  2.  April  1856. 


Influence  op  th»  Mother  on  her  Family — Importance  op  the 

Study  of  "  Common  Things."—"  The  mother  has  to  discharge,  as  it  were,  the 
moral  duties  of  both  parents.  She  is  the  centre  of  home  influence  ;  it  is  she  who  is 
to  set  the  guiding  example  of  sobriety,  thrift,  industry,  and  cleanliness  ;  she  ought  to 
hatre  a  fair  share  cif  iriciU  in  household  mattero,  and  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  able  to 
^Bifwer  the  pmtttiag  questions  of  her  little  ones.  She  should  have  strength  of  body^ 
the  result  of  early  exercise,  to  enable  her,  without  stimulants,  to  go  through  the 
daily  work  of  her  household,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  which  waits  upon  health,  and 
the  conyiction  of  her  own  heart  that  she  discharges,  from  day  to  day,  the  duties  of 
^Ihat  atation,  in  which  God's  providence  has  plaoed  her,  in  a  manner  sati^Actory  to 
^1066  about  her,  if  not  oompletely  so  to  heraeJif.  And  now,  let  me  a^.  How  are  tho 
daughters  of  the  working,  classes  brought  up  to  fit  them  for  their  lot  in  life,  to  be  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  men  in  their  own  station  ?  Let  us  take  the  more  favourable 
case.  A  girl  is  sent  to  a  National  or  a  British  school.  Seated  for  five  or  six  hours 
every  day  aa  a  Jiard  form,  without  a  back  or  any  other  support,  till  her  spine  gets 
bent  or  twisted,  she  pores  listlessly  over  the  pagies  of  a  closely  small-printed  Bible,  o^ 
now  and  then  stanc^  up  in  her  place  and  drones. out— I  cannot  call  it  reads  out — ^her 
verse  in  turn,  often  without  having  the  least  glimmering  of  a  notion  of  what  shfe  is 
reading  about.  Then  she  is  put  to  make  things  like  hooks  and  eyes,  which  she  calls 
figures.  She  scratches  some  uncouth  zigzag  lines,  which  she  is  told  is  learning  to 
write,  and  this  comprehends  what  is  impli^  under  the  taking  title,  '  a  sound  moral, 
regions,  and  scriptural  education.'  A  year  after  she  leaves  school  she  will  have 
forgotten  nearly  all  that  she  had  so  imperfectly  learned — in  some  respects  worse  off 
than  those  girls  who  had  lived  about  the  streets,  and  never  went  inside  a  school ;  for 
freedom  from  constraint  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  will  have  preserved  for  them  the 
full  use  of  their  limbs  and  the  vigour  of  their  constitutions.  *  *  *  *  ♦ 
'Why  should  not  a  '  young  woman '  be  taught  a  knowledge  of  those  common  things 
with  which  she  will  have  to  deal  the  whole  residue  of  her  life  ?  Why  should  she  not, 
for  example,  be  taught  to  light  a  fire,  to  sweep  a  room,  to  wash  crockery  and  glass 
without  breaking  the  hdf  of  Uiem,  to  wash  clothes,  to  bake  bread,  to  dress  a  dinner, 
to  choose  meat,  or  fish,  or  vegetables,  and  to  know  how  to  keep  them  when  bought ; 
what  clothes  are  most  economical — cheap,  showy,  tawdry  ras^,  or  those  which  are 
perhaps  more  expensive,  but  cheaper  in  tne  end  ?  Why  should  she  not  be  taught  the 
use  of  savings-banks  and  the  results  of  thrift  ?" — Lecture  on  Female  £dwatwn,  by  the 
Jiev:  Jk.  BwUi. 
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DOES  THE  MOON  ROTATE  ON  ITS  OWN  AXIS? 

A  CONTROVERSY  on  this  sabjeot  in  the  Timet  was  latdy  opened 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jelinger  SynuHU,  inquiring  the  grounds  on 
which  the  received  opinion  rested ;  the  sabjeot  'was  oertainlj  not  taken 
up  in  the  philosophi(»l  manner  that  might  have  been  expected  by  the 
correspondents  whose  replies  were  published,  and  we  are  therefore 
induced,  from  the  importance  of  the  question,  to  give  it  a  large  place 
in  our  pages. 

We  may  state  the  point  at  issue  thus  : — ^It  is  granted  on  botli  sidefl^ 
that  the  Moon  revolves  roimd  the  Earth  in  27  days  7  h.  43  m.,  (»-  a 
lunar  month,  presenting  always  the  same  hemisphere  to  us  ;  and  that 
the  Earth  and  Moon  together  revolve  round  the  Sun  in  a  year ;  bat 
there  is  likewise  attributed  to  the  Moon  a  rotation  an  her  own  oom, 
performed  in  exactly  the  same  period  as  her  revolution  round  the  EartK 
an  assumption  which  is  considered  necessary  to  explain  the  well-known 
&u;t  that  the  same  parts  of  the  Moon  are  always  presented  to  us.  This 
would,  indeed,  if  true,  be  a  cuaious  coincidence  ;  still,  of  course,  it  is  not 
for  this  cause  that  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  elaborate 
hypothesis,  but  rather  because  the  actual  appearance  of  the  Moon  is  best 
explained  otherwise,  and,  indeed,  because,  were  it  true,  the  Moon  would 
present  to  us  eveiy  side  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Mr.  Symons,  in  his  letter  to  the  Timet,  suggests  that  the  Moon  "  per- 
forms precisely  the  same  motion  in  relation  to  the  Eardi  that  a  point  on 
the  tire  of  a  wheel  does  to  the  box  or  axle,  or  that  the  round  end  of  the 
minute  hand  of  a  watch  does  to  the  pivot  in  the  centre."  Other  illus- 
trations might  be  multiplied ;  such  as  an  inkstand  near  the  rim  of  a 
round  table,  the  table  revolving  round  its  centre ;  or  a  ball  held  in  the 
hand  at  arm's  length,  while  we  turn  round  upon  our  heel.  Of  course 
the  observer's  eye  must  be  within  the  circle,  or  near  the  point  that 
represents  the  Earth  ;  for  to  an  observer  without  the  circle,  as  in  the 
Sun  or  a  fixed  star,  every  side  of  the  Moon  will  present  itself  in  Hhe 
course  of  a  revolution,  or  a  lunar  month. 

The  following  will  give  an  experimental  illustration  of  the  subject  :— 


Let    A    be    a    ball   representing   the    Earth,    B    a  smaller   ball, 
representing  the  Moon,  and  C  a  hand  connecting  them,  and  moving 
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freely  round  on  a  pivot,  tbrongh  the  centre  of  A.  Let  B  also  be  fixed 
to  the  extremity  of  C,  by  another  similar  pivot.  Mark  the  point  in  B 
nearest  and  opposite  to  A.  Move  the  hand  C  entirely  round,  so  as  to 
complete  the  revolution  round  A,  without  touching  the  ball  B.  The 
point  X  will  remain  opposite  to  A,  and  complete  its  transit  round  it 
without  varying  that  position,  presenting  the  same  face  to  A.  This  is 
precisely  how  the  Moon  revolves  roimd  the  Earth,  presenting  the  same 
ftoce  id  ways  to  it.  Now,  turn  the  ball  B  on  its  pivot  whilst  it  is  making 
the  same  revolution  as  before,  round  A  (as  the  school-book  astronomers 
tell  us  the  Moon  turns),  and  we  find  that  it  successively  presents  every 
portion  of  its  own  sur&ce  to  A ;  nor  will  this  effect  of  its  rotation  on 
its  axis  be  in  the  least  degree  affected  by  its  revolution  round  A.  Its 
rotation  will  present  precisely  the  same  changes  of  surface  whether  it 
stands  still  or  revolves  round  A.  The  motion  of  the  Moon  and  its 
relation  to  the  Earth  are  simply  centrifugal ;  no  other  force  acts  on  the 
Moon  such  as  would  be  requisite  to  create  rotation. 

We  can  certainly  explain  satisfactorily  as  above  the  appearance 
actually  presented  to  us  by  the  Moon  in  her  course  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
do  not  see  why  we  should  take  into  consideration  the  absolute  motion 
in  space  of  a  point  on  the  Moon's  surfiEM)e  :  our  question  is  merely  with 
onr  model,  whether  the  lesser  ball  is  to  rotate  on  its  own  axis  or  na 
Tndeed  there  is  no  authority  for  assuming  that  the  Moon  has  any  axis 
at  all  j  we  only  know  that  its  section  towards  us  is  circular,  though, 
without  doubt,  if  it  rotated,  and  had  its  axis  perpendicular  to  its  orbit 
(both  which  fiicts  are,  in  works  on  astronomy,  laid  down  and  taken  for 
granted),  we  should  expect  to  be  able  to  observe  its  form  to  be  spheroidal. 
We  find  it  stated,  likewise,  that  all  the  secondary  planets,  such  as  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  rotate  upon  their  axes  in  exactly  the  same  period  in 
which  they  revolve  round  their  primaries ;  whether  this  statement  is 
based  upon  observation,  or  merely  presumed  from  analogy,  let  astro- 
nomers telL 

The  librations  and  the  inclination  of  the  Moon's  orbit  to  the  ecliptic 
present  no  difficulties  in  our  theory,  more  than  in  that  commonly  re- 
ceived ;  nor  will  it  make  any  difference  whether  we  consider  the  Moon 
to  revolve  round  the  Earth,  or  both  Earth  and  Moon  to  revolve  jointly 
round  their  common  centre  of  gravity. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  rotation  of  the  Moon  on  her  axis 
must  have  been  taken  for  granted  and  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  thing 
to  begin  with,  and  then  the  current  explanation  as  to  her  time  of  rota- 
tion adopted  as  an  apparent  means  of  reconciling  £Eu:ts.  F.  L 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Letters  written  on  this  vexed  question, 
most  of  which  have  not  been  previously  published  : — 

THE  MOON'S  MOTION. 

TO  THE  KDITOB  OF  THS    "  TDfES." 

SiB, — ^This  subject  excites  so  much  interest,  and  I  have  received  so  many  commu- 
nieatioiis  on  both  sides  of  tlie  question,  that  I  ve^-y  reluctantly  trespass  once  more  on 
your  courtesy,  praying  to  be  ^owed  to  support  my  statement  more  fully,  that  the 
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Moon  h«B  no  rotation  on  bar  axU.  My  opponents  produce  eUbora^ .  proo&  of  the 
palpable  fitct  that  she  reyolyee  roun4  the  £Art|b,  turniog  the  same  hemiBphere  towards 
it.  This  is  not  axial  rotation,  such  as  the  astronomical  books  attribute  to  the  ISff  oon. 
Nor  is  the  difference  one  in  terms  only,  but  in  dictinot  kinds  of  motioui  goverfied  by 
different  laws,  and  producing  widely  difltorent  results  and  phenomena.  It  is  one  with 
which  every  meohanio  is  familiar. 

The  rotation  of  a  body  round  a  centre  distant  from  it,  like  the  governor-balls  of  a 
steam-engine,  cannot  be  performed  without  progressive  motion  round  its  own  orbit ; 
but  rotation  on  its  own  axis  can.  Arrest  the  Earth  in  its  revolution  round  the  San, 
and  it  will  still  rotate  on  its  axis,  lor  it  has  axial  rotation.  Arrest  the  moon  in  her 
revolution  round  the  Earth,  and  she  will  be  motionless,  beoause  she  has  no  axial 
rotation.  To  put  this  question  to  a  practical  test,  let  an  orrery  be  constructed  so 
that  the  Moon  shall  rotate  on  her  axis,  as  we  are  told  she  does,  in  the  same  period  in 
which  she  revolves  round  the  Earth.  Let  this  period  be  ten  minutes.  I  affirm  that 
at  the  expiraAion  of  five  minutes  i^r  the  orrery  is  put  in  motion,  the  Moon  will 
present  to  the  Earth  exaotly  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  ber  sur&oe  to  that  which  ahe 
presented  to  it  at  starting.  If  I  am  right  in  tMs,  the  question  is  setUed,  and  the 
Moon  has  no  axial  rotation ;  for  at  whatever  rate  she  rotates  a  similar  result  will 
ensue. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  moon  having  no  axial  rotation  seem  to  be  chiefly  these 
— and  they  are  not  unimportant : — ^The  projectile  Ibroe  of  the  centifiigal  motion  of  the 
Moon  will  afifect  that  side  which  is  the  most  remote  from  us,  causing  her  convexity 
on  that  side,  together  with  the  ascertained  &ct  that  her  centre  of  gravity  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  centre  of  her  circumference,  and  the  probability  that  there  are 
humidity,  atmosphere,  v^tation,  and,  possibly,  inhabitants  there.  If  the  Moon 
had  axisd  rotation  the  projectile  force  would  take  equal  effect  on  the  whole  of  her 
snr&ce ;  she  would  be  a  spheroid  oblate  at  the  Poles,  and  these  phenomena,  disco* 
vered  by  the  German  astronomers,  would  be  deprived  of  the  support  they  derive  Srom 
her  axial  immobility. 

If  I  am  in  error  in  my  humUe  e£fort  to  correet  what  i^ipears  to  me  to  be  a  ftJJaoy 
well  worth  removing,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  sets  me  right  by  r^evant 
reasoning ;  but,  at  present,  I  conf^  that  I  am  opnsoious  only  of  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  a  question  of  science  might  now,  even  in  England,  be  treated  with 
candour  and  debated  with  tempen — ^I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ap-a  12.  JEUNGER  SYMOKS. 

P.&  Mr.  Hopkins  apprises  me  that  he  has  akeady  si^ported  the  i 
myself  in  his  well-known  work  on  Geology. 


38,  TSDRLOB  SOfDABB,  BBOMFTOV,   LOKBOIT, 

8^  A^,  1856. 

Snt, — ^I  was  much  pleased  to  see  in  the  Tma  of  to«day  the  question  of  the  Moon's 
rotation  brought  forward  by  you.  It  is  too  bad  that  auoh  glaring  ecroxa  ahonld  be 
propagated  in  our  schools. 

In  my  work  **  On  the  Connection  of  Geology  and  Magnetism,*'  I  have  noticed  this 
error,  as  you  will  observe  by  the  accompanying  extract.  The  question  was  also 
discussed  last  year  in  the  Meduimcs*  Magaztne,  but  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  old 
prejudices.  I  shall  watch  the  discussion  with  great  interest^  and  probably  join  in  it 
should  the  Editor  encourage  it. — ^I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

EVAN  HOPKINS. 


Extract  from  "  The  CwmeeUon  of  Geology  mih  Terrutrial  MagnOism,"  Second  EdUion, 

page  129. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Moon  turns  on  her  own  axis,  notwithstanding  that  she  always 
presents  the  same  fiice  towards  the  Earth.  That  a  body  revolving  round  a  centre, 
and  coiUvMiimg  to  preaent  ike  same  face  to  ikait  omtre,  should  rotate  oa  an  axis  sitoated 
parallel  to  the  revolving  axis,  is  physically  impossible.  Yet  it  is  maintained^  and 
absolutely  stated  in  our  astronomical  works,  that  the  Moon  rotates -op  her  axis. 
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**  Suppose  a  balloon  were  to  Hoat  around  the  earth,  it  would  continue  to  pi^sent 
the  car  towards  the  earth,  or  centre  of  revolution,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  keel  of 
a  vessel  sailing  round  the  earth  ;  yet  neither  can  be  said  to  have  rotated  on  their  own 
axis  in  making  the  circumnavigation. 

"  The  governor-balls  of  a  steam-engine  make  analogous  movements,  and  it  will  be 
at  ODce  perceived  that  they  merely  revolve  around  the  centre  of  revolution,  and  do  not 
rotate  on  their  respective  axis." 


88,  TEfxTBLOi  Squabb,  Brompton, 
April  nth,  1856. 

Sm,— In  reply  to  your  ^vour  of  yesterday's  date,  I  beg  to  state  that  /  wrote  two 
kttert  to  the  Editor  of  the  Timet  in  support  of  your  argument,  that  the  Moon  does  not 
rotate  on  on  axis  situated  within  herself,  and  that  she  only  revolves  round  the  earth  as 
her  centre  of  revolution. 

I  regret  to  observe,  that  the  Editor  has  not  only  declined  inserting  my  letters,  and 
others  which  have  been  forwarded  to  him  in  your  favour,  but  has  allowed  letters  to  be 
inserted  which  were  unworthy  of  the  argument,  and  a  disgrace  to  common  sense  and 
men  of  science. 

I  recommend  "  E.  E.  D."  to  complete  his  demonstration,  hj  forming  a  ring  of 
boys,  and  make  them  walk  round  his  chalk  centre,  and  then  I  put  the  question  to 
him  if  it  was  possible  for  the  boys  to  rotcUe  individually  on  their  own  axis  ?  Were 
One  of  the  boys  to  be  taken  from  the  ring,  and  placed  on  the  chalk  centre,  and  keep 
his  fiftce  constantly  to  one  of  the  boys  in  the  ring  while  they  were  walking  round,  the 
boy  in  the  centre  would  rotate  on  his  own  axis,  but  those  around  him  only  revolved 
round  his  centre. 

A  correspondent  asked,  "Where  rotation  ended  and  revolution  began?"  I 
answered.  When  the  axis  left  the  body  and  became  situated  without. 

Agam,  I  said  that  a  cog-wheel,  as  a  whole  body,  rotated  on  its  own  axis  when  it 
noyed ;  but  in  speaking  only  about  the  teeth,  then  we  say  the  latter  revolve  round  the 
central  axis,  whilst  the  teeth  continue  to  present  the  tame  parti  towards  the  centre ; 
a  tooth  can  only  rotate  on  its  own  axis  by  taking  it  out  of  the  rim  oi  the  wheel  and 
fix  it  in  the  centre. 

Again,  place  three  balls, — one  in  the  centre  of  motion,  the  seoend  in  the  orank-pin, 
and  the  third  on  the  connecting*rod,  near  the  latter.  The  central  ball  will  rotate  on 
its  own  axis  ;  the  ball  in  the  crank-pin  will  revolw  like  a  portion  of  a  ring ;  but  the 
ball  on  the  connecting-rod,  although  it  moves  round  the  oentre,  and  presents  difierent 
&ces  to  that  oentre,  yet  it  only  otciUcOee  like  the  oonnecting-rod.  It  is  most  extra^ 
ordinary  to  me  that  such  a  simple  question  should  cause  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
men  who  profess  to  know  the  difference  between  rotation  and  revolution. 

I  have  disputed  this,  and  many  other  errors  which  are  propagated  in  our  elementary 
works,  for  many  years. 

One  of  my  supporters  (Mr.  Mushet)  and  the  Gambridge  men  occupied  the  columns 
of  the  Mechanics*  Magazine  on  the  same  subject,  last  year,  for  several  months.  The 
letters  intended  to  support  the  Moon's  rotation  were  as  offsnsive  and  ridiculous  as 
those  which  have  appeared  this  week  in  the  Times, 

Ton  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  my  observations  on  the  subject.  It  is 
high  time  that  such  unaccountable  errors  should  be  removed. — I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Jeunohe  Stmoits,  Esq.,  EVAN  HOPKINS. 

ffer  Maje$tiy'$  Inspector  of  Schools, 


April  ^ih,  1856. 

Mr.  Boebuck  remarked  in  the  House  on  Friday  evening,  that  few  persons  write 
letters  to  the  Times  without  having  cause  afterwards  to  repent  of  it. 

Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  in  his  letter  to-day,  headed  "  The  Moon  has  no  Rotary 
Motioti,"  seems  very  likely  to  afford  the  earliest  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
observation. 

Can  that  gentleman  be  aware  that  the  difficulty  he  has  propounded  has  furnished, 
time  out  of  mind,  a  standing  dish  for  discussion  on  small  science  %  that  it  has  been 
ever  the  Pons  Asmorwm  d  tyro  astronomers  ? 
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Can  he  not  peroetve  that  be  himself  hae  written  a  ^ry  sofficieiit  aoewer  tohnuelf ! 
—is  these  words : — 

"  If  the  Earth  moved  round  the  Moon,  then  the  rotation  imputed  to  her  in  the 
same  period  as  the  Earth's  revolution  roimd  her,  would  be  necessary  to  her 
presenting  the  same  &oe  to  us." 
Nothing  more  true !  and  isitnotiot  doa  not  the  Earth  move  round  the  Moon  ? 
In  which  of  the  sdiool-books  that  come  under  the  official  inspection  of  Mr.  Symons, 
has  he  found  that  Uie  centre  of  rotation  between  the  Earth  and  Moon  is  coincident 
with  the  centre  of  the  Earth  ? 

Can  he  not  perceive  that  no  alteration  in  the  situation  of  his  pivot,  along  his  slip 
of  wood  and  two  balls,  can  possibly  alter  the  fact  with  respect  to  any  of  its  jHurts  I 

EOTA  TOTA. 

[A  Copy  of  this  communication  is  sent  to  Mr.  Symons^  lest  the  Times  might  not 
extend  to  it  the  same  favour  as  to  his  own.] 


GltEENOCK,  12tA  ii|>f»2, 1856. 

Sir, — ^I  have  seen  the  Tvmee,  and  from  the  inclosed*  you  will  easibr  conceive  thit 
I  feel  very  much  interest  on  the  subject  of  the  Moon*8  rotation,  x  our  position  in 
sociel^,  and  clear  view  of  the  matter,  must  soon,  in  my  opinion,  put  the  scientific 
world  to  rights  on  the  point  at  issue,  despite  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant. — I  am,  Sir, 
yours  most  respectfully,  ROBERT  WILSON,  D.D. 

Jelinobr  Sthons,  Esq., 
ffer  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Stkools. 


9,  Burt  Court,  St.  Mart  Axi, 
9^  April,  1856. 

Sir, — ^Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  your  Journal,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
controversy  al)ont  the  Moon's  rotation  ? 

The  gentiemen  o{^>osed  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  SymoDS  eeem  to  confound 
progressive  motion  with  rotary  progression,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  more  brie% 
and  better  illustrate  the  difierence  than  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  If  drawn  or 
propelled  forward,  by  whatever  force,  the  wheel  will  rotate  round  its  ovm  axis ;  pB^ 
the  drag  on  to  the  wheel,  and  Jet  the  carriage  be  going  round  the  Earth ;  the  wM 
like  the  Moon,  will  then  always  present  the  same  part  to  the  Earth  ;  and  arriviog 
again  at  the  point  from  which  it  started,  it  will  have  made  a  revoluti(m  round  the 
"EaHh,  round  the  Earth's  axis,  but  not  round  its  own* 

A  ship  sailing  round  the  world  presents  to  the  fishes  always  the  same  fiioe  as  the 
Moon  does  to  us.  Coming  home  again,  it  will  surely  not  be  sud  that  the  ship  htf 
performed  a  revolution — ^a  rotation  round  hei'  own  axis,  but  round  the  axis  of  tiie 
Earth,  round  an  axis  lymg  wi^in  the  centre  of  her  orhtt,  exterior  to  herself^  The  ihiP; 
like  the  Moon,  has  &jlo(Uing,  but  not  a  rotating  progreidve  motion. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  2}imes.  W.  ADOLPH. 


12,  Hanwat  Street,  Oxford  Street,  Londok. 

Sir, — On  the  day  that  the  ribald  letters  relative  to  your  remarks  about  the  Meonj 
rotation  appeared  in  the  Times,  I  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  Editor,  requestii^  that 
he  would  insert  my  brief  observations  on  the  too  severe  animadversions  of  his  ooT' 
respondents  ;  and  asserting  that  the  Moon  did  not  rotate  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
ikirth,  or  other  than  that  in  which  every  body  revolving  round  a  centre  must  rotate 
6b  id  ipsum. 

True  he  inserted,  the  next  day,  your  very  terse  and  luminous  letter,  whieh  qwte 
superseded  mine,  or  any  other,  on  the  fruUter;  bnt  I  think,  that  after  inserting  Wra 
dozen  letters,  all  in  the  same  strain,  he  miffht  have  given  you  the  ***^*^*-V^ 
humble  support  I  profiEbred — I  really  mean  numble,'  for  an  Oxford  First  in  Matw* 
matics  is  entitled  to  little  weight. 

*  Astronomical  Lecture.    (Glasgow  :  Kerr.     1847.) 
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-  Will  yon  eKouEe  a  stranger  taking  the  liberty  to  suggest  Qn  the  lame  epirit  that 
dictated  my  hope  that  your  long-established  character  as  an  earnest  and  talented 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  education  should  not  be  allowed  to  sufEer  from  ^uoh  attacks) 
that  you  would  either  call  upon  the  Editor  to  insert  my  letter,  or  that  some  moreinflu* 
ential  among  your  scientific  friends  should  be  requested  to  youch  the  correctness  of 
your  views  under  the  sanction  of  their  signatures. 

Apologizing  sincerely  for  this  intrusion  upon  an  affair  which  may  be  of  little 
importance  to  you  personally,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  very  respectful  Servant, 

WM.  HAWKES  LANGLBY,  M.A.,  Ch.  (;Jh.,  Oxford. 


to  THl  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  nMBS." 

J.  U.  S.  Club,  14,  St.  James's  Square, 
nth  AprU. 
Sir, — It  is  said  that  thosfS  who  are  in  the  wrong  require  friends,  not  those  who  are 
in  the  right.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  view  taken  by  the  scientific  world  of  Mr. 
J.  Symons.  He  is  perfectly  in  the  right.  His  feeb&  and  intemperate  opponents^ 
from  a  confusion  of  ideas,  imagined  &at,  because  a  body  rotating  upon  Its  axis 
presents  the  same  face  successively  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  therefore  a  body 
which  presents  the  same  &ce  successively  to  all  those  points  rotates  upon  its  axis  ; 
not  perceiving  the  difference  between  rotating  on  an  axis  (its  own)  within  itself  and 
one  without.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  equally  so  that,  as  the  Earth  rotates  on  her  axis, 
every  particle  of  matter  composing  her  substance,  except  those  on  the  line  of  her 
axis,  rotates  on  its  own  axis.  AMICUS 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   "  TXMES." 

12tA  April, 
Sib, — It  is  pretty  well  understood  at  College  that  a  man  may  be  a  tolerable 
mathematician  and  yet  know  but  little  of  mechanics.  An  example  of  this  appears 
in  the  letter  signed  *'  A  Wrangler,"  inserted  in  your  Journal  of  the  9th.  The  letters 
also  from  your  other  correspoiulents  seem  to  be  equally  unsound ;  and  some  of  their 
modes  of  Ulustcation  for  showing  that  the  Moon,  does  rotate  about  her  axis  prove  how 
inadequately  they  have  studied  the  subject.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  merely  one,  so 
SB  not  to  trespass  on  your  valuable  space. 

.  We  are  told  that  a  man  has  only  to  walk  round  a  table,  with  his  eyes  directed 
towards  its  centre,  and  he  will  see  at  once  that  he  has  performed  a  rotation  about  his 
own  vertical  axis !  Now,  this  I  think  is  quite  a  misconception  of  the  case  ;  the  man's 
body  has  performed  arsvolutiok  round  the  table,  just  as  a  bead  would  do  moved 
round  a  circular  wire  ;  but  it  has  no  more  rotated  about  its  own  axis  than  the  bead 
bas,  for  his  back  has  all  the  time  been  turned  away  from  the  table  ;  and  this  is  just 
the  case  with  the  Moon^  which  always  keeps  one  and  the  same  hemisphere  away  from 
ui^  and  we  therefore  never  see  it.  Now,  what  is  really  meant  by  rotation  ?  An 
exainple  or  two, will  be  sufficient:  a  spinning- top  is  an  instance  of  rotary  motion  ;  a 
^uoit  hurled  from  the  hand  is  another.  But  perhaps  a  better  for  our  present  purpose, 
is  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  Earth  in  its  course  about  the  Sun  ;  and  what  is  the 
effect  produced  ?  Why  this — ^that  it  presents  all  its  sides  diurnally  to  the  Sun  j 
instead  of  which  the  Moon  presents  to  the  Earth  nearly  one-half  of  its  circumference, 
and  that  always  the  same  half  ;  how,  therefore,  is  it  possible  that  she  can  rotate  about 
her  axis  ?  Strange,  however,  to  say,  all  astronomical  works  agree  in  teUing  us  that 
•he  has  a  rotation,  and  that  it  is  performed  in  exactly  the  same  time  that  she  goes 
throng  one  revolntioii  in  her  orbit.  Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  not  one  of 
them  (of  all  the  works  that  t  have  read)  has  ever  given  us  any — the  least  pi'oof  of  it ; 
and  yet  they  are  always  clear  enough  in  the  evidences  which  they  produce  of  the 
rotation  of  the  Sun,  and  also  of  that  of  the  Earth  ;  and  equally  so  as  to  the  Planets, 
Mani,  Yenus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  I  But  why  have  astronomers  contented  themselves 
with  merely  assertjwo  the  iMoon's  rotation  ;  they  who,  of  all  men,  are  usually  so 
«iact  ?  It  is  for  them  to  answer  that  question,  and  I  hope  that  one  of  them  will  do 
■0;  inthQBaean  time,  I  entirely  agree  with  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Symons,  and 
Oave  been  for  years  of  the  same  opinion,  namely,  that  the  Moon  is  decidedly  not  a 
lotatory  body. 

2  H 
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We  have  to  thank  Mr.  SymonB  for  the  trouble  which  he  has  taken  in  bringing  a 
sabject  of  so  much  astronomicaL  importance  before  the  public ;  and  I  can  but  pitj 
some  of  his  opponents^  whose  want  of  temper  and  mod^y  of  bearing  says  but  very 
Uttie  for  them.  VINDEX. 


SuMMiB  Hill,  Bibmikoham,  12^  Aprils  1856. 
Snti — I  trust  a  stranger  will  be  forgiven  for  addressing  yon  ou  a  subject  which, 
doubtless,  at  this  moment,  must  occasion  you  some  uneasiness.  I  allude  to  letters  in 
the  Timet  newspaper,  having  reference  to  the  Moon's  rotary  motion.  In  the  first 
place,  you  may  console  yourself  that  the  writers  were  not  themselves  philosophers ; 
nor  simply  desirous  to  test  the  truth  of  the  dogma  suggested.  With  regard  to  the 
question  betwixt  you,  ihere  BUtst  of  necessity  be  some  in&i7NDEB8TANDivo.  No  man 
in  his  senses  could  possibly  suppose  a  dUUmt  body  to  make  one  entire  turn  on  its  own 
centre,  without  showing  different  phases ;  and  hence  I  presume,  that  as  we  evidaith/ 
see  only  on€  portion  of  the  Moon,  vov,  must  necessarily  be  quite  right  in  your  condn* 
dons.  The  arguments  adduced  against  you  are,  to  nnr  own  mind,  frivolous,  rude,  and 
obscure  ;  but  I  do  hope,  from  its  publicity ,  you  will  find  some  in  high  quarters  who 
will  take  up  the  question,  and  support  you.  I  have  myself  found  the  difficulties 
attending  the  introduction  of  new  theories,  more  especially  if  they  clash  with  long^ 
established  and  settled  notions.  I  have  suffered  insult  and  contumely  ;  but  in  iba 
hands  of  a  man  like  yourself  I  anticipate  better  treatment ;  and  shall  feel  obliged  if 
{at  yowr  leiswe)  you  will  give  me  your  candid  opinion  of  the  work  I  herewith  forward. 
I  remwn,  Sir,  your  obecHent  Servant,  CHARLES  HOPKINS. 


BlBKHAMSTEAI)  ScHOOL,  April  lHh,  1856. 

Sib, — ^Ai  one  of  those  who  were  startled  with  your  letter  denving  the  rotation  of 
the  Moon,  I  venture  to  address  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  your  last  communication 
to  the  Times, 

We  both  admit  that  the  Moon,  in  accompanying  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  presents 
every  side  to  the  Sun  in  a  month,  and  keeps  the  same  side  always  towards  tiie  EarUi. 

You  maintidn  this  to  be  the  result  of  the  Moon's  motion  round  the  Earth,  while 
astronomers  have  generally  considered  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  proper  rotation  of  the 
Moon  on  its  own  axis.  In  support  of  your  view  you  say,  that  if  the  Moon  were 
arrested  in  its  course  round  the  Earth,  its  rotation  would  Instantly  cease.  I  take 
this  to  mean,  that  if  the  Moon  moved  in  an  orbit  parallel  to  that  of  the  Earth,  and 
accordingly  presented  only  one  phase,  when  viewed  from  the  Earth,  there  would  then 
be  no  rotation  of  the  Moon  on  its  own  axis,  and  it  would  always  present  the  same 
fflde  to  the  Sun.  You  will  excuse  me  for  thinking  this  a  petitto  principn*  For 
argument's  sake,  let  me  assert  that  the  Moon  would  continue  to  revolve  once  in 
655  hours  and  44  minutes.  Upon  whom  does  the  orms  probandi  justly  foil  ?  For  W 
common  theory  of  rotation  explains  the  actual  phenomena  satisfoctorily,  and  neither 
hypothesis  is  evidence  either  way.  Your  olnection,  that  the  Moon  is  not  an  oblate 
spheroid,  somewhat  surprised  me.  The  centriragal  force  acting  on  the  equatorial  sob0 
of  the  Moon*8  sphere,  in  consequence  of  the  Moon's  monthly  rotation,  is,  if  I  am  n^ 
misttdcen,  so  very  much  less  than  the  centrifugsd  force  whirfi  elevates  the  equatorial 
zone  of  the  Earth,  that  no  miorometrical  measurement  could  detect  the  diffisrsnoe 
between  the  equatorial  and  the  polar  axis  of  the  Moon  arising  from  that  cause. 

I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  understand  your  argument^  from  an  orreiy  so  con- 
structed that  one  ball  should  pass  round  another  in  ten  minutes,  and  rotate  on  its 
axis  in  the  same  time.  I  should  fancy  it  would  illustrate  the  common  theory. 
,  The  analogy  of  machinery  may  be  incomplete  ;  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
no  heavenly  body  rotates  without  moving  through  space,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
fixed  law  requiring  the  rotation  to  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the 
sphere,  or  the  space  described  during  the  time  of  one  rotation.  For  example,  that 
tne  Earth  should  rotate  once  in  describing  an  arc  of  200  diameters.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  a  question  about  a  v>ord,  and  not  about  a  fact.  If  we  take  a  wde  of  «>me 
twenty  feet  diameter  to  represent  the  Earth^s  orbit,  and  project  upon  it  the  Moon  s 
path,  by  laying  off  the  angular  distance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun,  for  any  giv«° 
month,  we  shaU  find  the  curve  which  the  Moon  describes  always  concave  to  the  Sun ; 
and  in  describing  a  certain  aarc  of  this  orbit,  she  will  have  presented  every  side  to 
the  Sun.    Now,  we  can  say  precisely  the  same  of  the  Earth,    That  body  describes  » 
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curye  always  concave  to  the  Sun,  and  in  dewribing  a  certain  arc  of  that  curve  it 
presents  every  side  to  the  Sun  ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Earth  does  this  in 
an  arc  of  about  200  terrestrial  diameters  in  length,  while  the  Hoon  does  so  in  some- 
thing under  12,000  lunar  diameters. 

The  really  interesting  question  is.  Why  should  the  lunar  rotation  be  precisely 
synchronous  with  its  apparent  revolution  round  the  Earth  ?* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  centrifagal  force  of  the  Moon  in  her  orbit  round  the 
Earth  is  enormously  greater  than  the  oentrifuffal  force  of  the  Earth  round  their 
common  centre,  which  I  take  to  be  a  point  within  the  sphere  of  the  Earth,  not  fixed,  but 
revolving  round  the  Earth's  centre  ;  and  in  examining  the  amount  of  centrifugal  force 
and  terrestrial  attraction  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Moon,  we  find  the  difference  so 
great  that  it  may  give  rise  to  an  accumulation  of  matter  on  the  side  of  the  Moon  away 
from  the  Earth,  so  as  to  make  the  equatorial  axis  in  that  direction  much  longer  than 
the  polar  axis.  Is  it  possible  that  the  excess  of  centrifugal  force  in  her  orbit,  acting  on 
the  parts  away  from  the  Earth,  just  equilibrates  the  centrifugal  force  of  her  axial 
rotation,  so  as  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Moon  on  the  other  side  of  the 
apparent  centre  of  her  sphere,  and  allow  an  accumulation  of  atmosphere  and  fluid 
and  vapour  on  the  side  which  we  never  see  I  This  is,  I  admit,  a  most  interesting 
inquiry,  and  I  shall  rejoice  if  the  discussions  which  your  letters  have  aroused  may 

lead  to  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  on  these  points.  

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  J.  R.  CRAWFORD. 

jELnrosB  Sthonb,  Esq. 


2,  FORBBB  StBBBT,  EDINBUBflS, 

AprU  Uth,  1866. 
Sm, — ^As  I  admire  the  bold  way  in  which  you  have  stepped  forward  to  denounce 
the  palpable  scientific  &llacy,  which  has  so  long  been  maintained,  and  is  still  duog 
to,  on  die  pretended  rotation  of  the  Moon  on  her  axis,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the 
following  copy  of  a  letter  I  addressed  to  the  Times,  which  the  Editor  has  not  thought 
proper  to  publish ;  the  more  unfairly,  I  think,  that  he  inserted  many  of  those  of 
your  opponents,  and  has  thereby  left  the  public  to  imagine  that  no  man  in  the 
kingdom  backed  your  opinion. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Jeunosb  Stkokb,  Esq.  G.  MACBONELL, 

LwU.'Col,f  late  of  7M  EegL 


{Copy,) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  "  TIMES.** 

Bib, — ^As  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons  seems  to  have  brought  a  hornet's  nest  about  his 
^n,  for  daring  to  deny  the  Moon's  rotation  on  her  axis,  allow  me  to  suggest  to  him 
a  diflferent  exemplification  of  his  theory.  Let  him  perforate  a  small  ivory  ball  to 
represent  the  Moon,  pass  a  wire  through  it,  and  bend  this  wire  into  a  circle  of  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  then  push  the  ball  round  the  circumference.  Will  there  then  remain 
any  doubt  of  her  not  rotating  on  her  axis  j  The  very  &ct  of  her  ever  showing  the 
same  face  is  proof  that  she  does  not  revolve  on  her  axis.  If  I  turn  completely  round 
on  my  heel,  I  revolve  on  my  axis,  and  y(m  see  my  bcKk  in  the  course  of  the  gyration. 
Whoever  saw  the  back  of  the  Moon?  I  know  well  this  is  heresy  to  Cambridge 
Wranglers,  and  indeed  to  all  astronomers  ;  but  I  say  Mr.  Syinons  is  quite  right,  and 
if  it  were  not  so  heterodox,  I  would  say  more.  q.^  ^^ 

To  this  I  appended,  for  the  Editor's  satisfiaction,  my  signature  and  rank  in  the 
army,  as  also  my  address.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  this  letter  in  any  way 
you  please.  G.  MACDONELIu 

14,  Gloucester  Plage,  Kew  Road, 

16^  April,  1856. 

Sir,— Having  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 

supposed  rotation  of  the  Moon,  which-  appears  to  have  been  either  not  worthy  of 

insertion  or  to  have  arrived  too  late,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy.,    My 

*  Naturally  enough,  for  its  motion  is  nearly  as  if  it  were  fixed  to  a  circular 
plane,  of  which  the  Eairth  was  the  centre.— Ed.  E.  J.  E. 
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object  in  doing  so  is  merely  to  show  that  I  am  one  of  those  wiko  eiitirelj  agree  in 
your  opinion. 

There  is  a  letter  in  yesterday's  Timei,  signed  ''  W.  B.  D./'  in  which  the  writer 
ask^  "  Why  does  the  Moon  show  both  her  sides  to  the  8mi>  f^  How  strange  that  he 
does  not  see  that  the  answer  musi  oonfate  his  own  opinions  1 

I  am.  Sir,  your  mpst  obedient  Bervaot,  A.  F.  MACKINTOSH. 

JSLINGEB  SlilOJSfB,  £sq. 

LoNDOir,  17ih  Aprilf  1856. 

Sib, — It  must  be  admitted  that  you  have  received  most  un&ir  treatment  fram  those 
who  have  professed  to  answer  your  letter  in  the  Times,  on  the  subject  of  the  Moon's 
motion ;  but  I  think  they  would  have  been  nlenced  had  you  stated  that  the  Moon 
no  more  rotated  on  her  axis  than  St.  Paul's  on  its  axis  ;  the  &ct  beinffi  that,  according 
to  their  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  rotation  on  axis,  everything  that 
can  be  imagined  on  the  Earth's  surface  rotates  on  its  axis,  from  Mr.  Goondeye's  head 
or  nose  to  the  Monument,  or  St  Paul's,  or  the  hippopotamus  in  the  Kegent's  Park 
Gardens, — in  fiict,  not  only  everything  on  the  Earth,  but  every  subdivision  to  an 
infbite  extent ;  every  grain  of  'sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  every  part  of  those  grains. 
They  appear  also,  in  their  viruleDce,  to  have  forgotten  to  deny  that  the  Moon  majf 
have  a  lesser  oonvexity  on  this  Side  and  a  greater  on  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words, 
be'  oblate  on  this  side  and  prolate  on  ^he  further }  whereas,  if  it  rotate  on  its  axis, 
properly  so  called^  it  should  be  an  oblate  spheroid. 

TJie  plain  question  which  should  be  put  is  this : — Do  St.  Paul's,  the  Monument, 
liOndon  Bridge,  Snowdon,  the  Pyramids,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  one  and  all,  rotate  on  their  axes ! 
'    Wishing  you  well  tlkrough  the  disoossioo,  I  am,  yonn,  &c.,  P.  R.  A.  S. 

To  J.  Stmons,  Esq. 


UmTED  Skrvicb  Cltjb,  Pall  Mali* 
^  Ajnil  I7th. 

Sib,-— I  addressed  a  few  lines  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  on  ihe  subject  of  the 
asserted  axial  rotation  of  the  Moon,  containing  one  of  the  following  arguments^ 
though  expressed  in  different  terms  i — ^I  propose  to  show-thait,  ^neeeoting  the  same 
fjMe  to  the  Earth,  she  cannot  have  axial  rotation  ;  and  also,  that  a  body  rotating,  like 
her,  round  a  distant  axis,  and  having^  like  her,  the  same  face  always  to  it,  does  not 
move  upon  its  own  axis.  Two  spheres  in  contact,  and  rotating  in  tne  same  diredion 
on  their  axes,  must  alter  the  position  of  their  surftices  relatively  to  each  other  ;  but 
they  may  rotate  round  a  distant  axis,  and  not  alter  them.  Let  there  be  another 
Moon  in  contact  with  the  Moon,  having  the  same  motion  as  she  has,  and  they  may 
rotate  round  a  distant  axis,  and  present  always  the  same  fkce  to  it,  which  they  could 
not  do  if  they  rotated  on  their  axes.  For,  let  A  B  be  a  straight  liue  passing  fiirough 
the  point  of  contact,  and  extending  (at  right  angles)  to  their  axes.  If  they  have  axial 
rotation,  the  line  A  B  is  broken  into  A  D  and  B  C,  and  the  points  of  intersection, 
P  G,  which  are  the  centre  of  the  Moon's  hoe,  as  presented  to  the  Earth,  are  also 
altered ;  but  as  the  &ce  presented  to  us  is  always  the  same,  it  follows  that  she  has 
not  axial  rotation. 

Again,  place  a  globe  upon  the  Earth'is  equator,  it  will  rotate  on  the  Earth's  ax!^ 
presenting  always  the  same  &ee  to  it ;  and  presenting  i^l  sides  succesBirely  to  the 
Sun,  as  the  Moon  does ;  yet  it  does  not  rotate  upon  its  own  axis.  This  is  true  of 
eyeiy.particle  of  matter  of  which  the  Earth  is  composed,  except  those  which  are  on 
the  Uneof  its  «|USi  obviously.  '  ^ 

If  you  perceive  any  error  in  these  arguments,  and  will  communicate  it»  you  will 
very  much  oblige  yowr  obedient  Servant,  CHAELES  AGNEW,  Mh^or.  . 


8,  CulfBBBLAin)  Mabkbt,  Bbgbnt's  Pabk,  LOKDOIF, 
April  IM,  185A 
Sib, — ^It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I  now  address  you  On  the  subject  of  the 
Moon's  motion,  as  I  am  neither  astronomer  nor  mathematician,  but  simply  amiechanic, 
and  that  in  not  a  veiy  learned  sense.  When,  however,  I  read  your  first  letter  in  the 
Times,  and  bestowed  a  Kttle  thought  on  the  subject  of  it,  I  thought  it  was  the  result 
of  discernment  when^I  acquiesced  in  the  position  you  took  ;  and  the  subsequent  cor- 
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reqMmdeiiM  whkh  Int  tJiken  pkoe  hair  by  no  tneanft  eattsed  me  to  change  my  opinion. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  tell  you  this  that  I  have  written  to  you,  but  to  bring  before 
your  netioe  (if  yvu  have*  hot  detected  it  already)  a  singular  contradiction  which  occurs 
in  Dr.  Lardner's  *^  Musenn  *ol  Science  and  Art,"  tipOn  tiiis  venr  subject.  In  No.  2d; 
**  The  Moon,"  06eura  the  fUlew4ii|f  passage : — '^  While  the  Moon  moves  around  the 
Earth,  we  find,  by  observation  of  its  appearance,  that  the  same  hemisphere  is  alwayt 
turned  towards  us.  .  .  .  Now,  in  order  that  a  globe  which  revolves  around  a  eentre 
should  torn  oontinuaBy  the  same  hemispbOTe  toward  that  centre,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  make  one  revohrtioa  upon  its  axis  in  the  time  it  takes  so  to  revolve.  For, 
let  us  suppose  that,  in  any  one  poaUon,  it  has  the  centre  round  wfaiiA  H  revolved 
north  of  it,  the  hemisphere  turned  towards  the  centre  is  turned  towards  the  north. 
After  it  makes  a  quarter  fevolution,  the  centre  is  to  the  west  of  it,  and  the  hemi- 
Bpliere  whiph  was  previously  turned  to  the  north  must  now  be  turned  to  the  west. 
....  As  the  same  hemisphere  is  suocessivelv  turned  to  all  points  of  ih»  compass 
$B  one  revolution,  it  is  evident  that  the  globe  itself  must  make  one  revolution  on  its 
axis  in  that  time." — ^Paragraph  5.  In  this  passage,  the  generally  received  opinion  is 
attempted  to  be  proved ;  but  turn  to  No.  X,  **  The  Planets,"  pamgraph  18«  he  says, — 
"  No  law  of  matter  wonld  Mve  prevented  the  Earth  from  reoeiving  any  io4»her  rat^of 
rotation  more  or  less  mpid.  Jt.  might  ham  made  a  SDXQhE  roiaUon  a  yeor,  in  «f  AicA 
case  the  altemcUio7h$  cf  my  cmd  night  would  have  been  si^  monthtt  or,"  Jkc.  Now,  this 
is,  I  apprehend,  the  very  result  you  affirm  would  take  place  did  the  Moon  rotate  onee 
on  its  aids  during  its  revolution  round  the  Earth,  allowing  of  course  that  the  Earth 
would  not  oause  day  and  night.  This,  then,  is  directly  the  opposite  of  whtA  he  says 
^  No.  23 ;  it  is  impossible  that  both  can  be  right.  The  only  effect  that  caa  be 
produced  by  rotation  on  its  axis  seems  to  nie  to  be  this  which  Br.  Lardner  .here  says. 
This  I  thought  might  not  be  altogether  unwortiby  ef  y^eur  notice^  the  move  especially 
as  Sir  David  Brewster  calls  his  work  *'  accurate." 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  a  word  ot  two  on  the  means  by  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  the  Moon's  motion.  I  have  dit^wn  a  rough  diagram,  illustrating 
my  idea.  I  supposed  that  a  point,  anywhere  but  in  the  aods  of  a  globe  which  has 
both  circular  and  rotating  motions,  would  have  two  motions ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
HooB,  no  point  oq  its  surface  has  two  mtotions.  A  point  on  its  equator,  nearest  the 
Earth,  ^oves  through  less  ppaoe  than  any  other  pdjat  on  Hb  wxthee,  and  preserves 
uni£>rmly  that  position ,;  while  a  point  exactly  opposite  it,  on  the  outer  side,  unifcMmly 
passes  tlurough  a  spaoe  equal  to  two  circumferences  of  the  Moon  more  thMi  the  inner 
point ;  and  the  centra  has  an  acceleration  of  one  ciecumference.  This  proportional 
iacrea9e  of  speed  destroys  the  necessity  for  axial  motion.  Anchor  method  of  testing 
the  existence  of  this  second  motion  was,  by  supposing  two  Moons  formed  in  the 
^meter  of  the  larger  one,  X  conclude^  that  if  there  were  any  motion  on  their  axe^, 
there  would  be  a  rubbing,  of  necessity,  of  the  two  sur&ces  which  were  in  contact ; 
this  ^  course  is  not  the  case,  and  hence  I  would  argue  no  axial  rotation. 

The  great  luistake  seems  to  be  in  placing  the  Moon  in  the  same  category  with  the 
planets.  Bf.  Lardn^  may  very  justiy  say,  in  regard  to  the  Earth,  that  no  law  of 
matter  would  have  prevepted  it  having  a  different  rate  of  rotation,  that  not  agreeing 
in  any  way  with  its  motion  round  the  Sun.  But  he  cannot  say  that  of  the  Moon  ; 
we  may  regard  the  motion  of  the  Eart^  on  its  axis  as  directly  emanating  from  Divine 
beneficence,  to  fit  the  Earth  for  man ;  but  I  apprehend  the  law  of  gravitation  must 
have  to  do  with  the  motion  of  the  Moon.  It  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  Moon 
has  an  independent  motion  on  its  axis  identical  with  that  on  its  orbit ;  such  an 
exactness  does  not  exist  with  any  of  the  planets  in  regard  to  the  Sun.  It  would 
appear  to  me,  then,  that  the  motion  of  the  H*on  is  due  entir^y  to  centripetal  and 
centrifu^  motioui  acting  on  a  body  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  not  in  its  centre.  One 
difficulty,  however,,  remains :  How  does  this  theory  agree  with  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Larcber,  that  the  Moon's  axis  inclines  five  degrees  ?  I  would  have  supposed  that 
it  wc^  have  been  exactly  at  right  angles  with  we  plane  of  its  orbit.  Here,  Sir,  I 
»m  reminded  how  Httie  I  know,  and  that,  presuming  you  have  read  Hms  &r,  I  may 
have  been  wasting  valuable  time.  Pray  pardon  my  1:^ldneBs  in  having  thus  addressed 
you,  and  beljeve  that  it  is  not  to  thrust  myself  upon  you,  but  merely  to  bring  to  your 
notice  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  that  certainly  useful  work,  on  the  question,  so 
Contradictory.  You  have  my  thanks  at  least  for  your  publication  of  your  Ideas  on 
this  interesting  subject. — I  remain.  Sir,  your  obliged  Servant, 

Mr.  J.  STM0N8.  MATTHEW  KEB. 
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APFBENncE  School^  H.M.  Dooktabd,  Pbmbboki  Dock, 

Sib, — May  I  be  permitted  to  coDgratnlate  you  on  yoUr  truly  Importaail  «xpo8Bre 
of  A  fallacy  by  whi<^  tiie  greatasi  phUosopherv  hare  been  4#oo»ved  f- 

I  also  at  first  believed  you  mistaken,  but  the  following  considerations  irresistibly 
prove  that  you  are  in  the  right. 

The  Earth's  period  of  aioal  rotation  is  universally  allowed  to  be  Hie  time  which 
elapses  between  two  presentations  of  any  meridian  towards  the  8mC»  cmbn,  instead  of 
ijovrwdji  a  fixed  p<mU  in  apoux,  as  a  star, — the  difference  being  nearly  four  minutes. 
On  this  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  Moon  can  have  no  rotary  motion  on  its  axis,  the 
same  meridian  being  constantly  directed  to  the  centime  qfthe  £arth. 

No  experiment  can  controvert  this  viaw  of  the  case. — ^I  have  the  hcmour  to  be^ 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant,  SAMUEL  A.  000]>» 

jBUNaEB  Stmonb,  Esq. 

ClBVBDON,  SOMBBSETSHIBl^ 

ScUwday,  April  19th. 

Sib, — ^I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  line  to  say,  tiiat  immediately  after  seeing 
the  attack  of  the  first  seven  letters  against  you,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  !tHme$,  in 
support  of  your  view,  adding  such  fresh  arguments  as  occurred  to  me,  add  observing 
that  this  was  bv  no  means  me  only  case  in  which  a  vague  and  inaccurate  mode  of 
espression  had  led  the  astronomers  into  error. 

I  see  by  to-day's  paper  an  eleventh  hostile  letter  (that  from  Mr.  Hopkins),  and 
cannot  but  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  Times  should  choose  to  be  so  unfiiir  towards  yoa 
as  not  to  give  any  letter  on  your  side  except  your  own-^for,  of  course,  they  must  lukve 
had  many. 

I  have  written,  lately,  a  work  on  the  "  Scientific  Certainties  connected  with 
Planetary  Life,"  and  earlier,  a  work  on  the  *'  Nature  and  Elements  of  the  Extemid 
Worid ; "  so  that  I  have  an  interest  in  not  appearing  to  disadvantage  before  tiie  pnUio,. 
yet  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  known  that  my  opinion  is  the  same  as  yours. 

I  gave  my  name  to  the  Times,  and  should  have  no  objection  to  repeat  my  letter  if 
you  saw  any  use  in  it ;  nor  should  I  object  to  vour  usinff  my  name  if  you  wish. 

If  the  Earth  kept  one  of  its  poles  constantly  directed  towards  the  Sun,  during  its 
whole  revolution  in  its  orbit,  it  would  thereby  have,  in  one  sense,  an  annual  rotation 
on  its  axis  as  well  as  a  diurnal  one— the  one  rotsHon  on  one  axii^  the  other  on 
another  axis ;  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  no  astronomer  would  speak  of  its  having 
more  than  one  rotation  on  its  axis  ;  and  so  also  if  the  Moon  had  one  of  its  poles  in 
the  centre  of  its  disc,  so  that  we  could  see  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  lasting  the  same  time 
as  her  revolution  round  the  Earth,  it  is  clear  that  the  Wran^ers  and  Proftssors  who 
now  attack  you  would  th«a  see  a  great  impropriety  in  their  present  apjdioatioii  of -tiie 
term  rotation. 

Trusting  that  you  will  resolutely  persevere,  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  C.  SIMON. 

Since  these  letters  were  written,  Mr.  W,  Hopkins,  a  gentleman  who 
was  Seventh  Wrangler  in  1827,  and  who  "coaches"  aspirants  for  the 
Tripos  with  great  success,  wrote  an  angry  letter,  expressing  his  "  scientific 
horror"  of  Mr.  Symons's  views,  in  the  Timet  of  the  .19th  ult.,  and 
affirming,  that  since  the  Moon,  as  that  gentleman  states,  turns  round  the 
Earth,  presenting  the  same  hemispb^e  always  to  it,  that  is  rotation 
round  her  own  axis!  Mr.  Symons  replied  in  the  next  Times  itx  a  caustic 
letter,  which  his  adherents  conceive  demolishes  this  statement,  and 
proves  conclusively  that  it  is  a  complete  misuse  of  geometrical  teems  1^ 
apply  the  term  axial  rotation  to  any  revdution^of  a  sphere  which  ha» 
not  the  centre  of  rotation  within  it.  Mr.  S.  also  describes  the  difference 
between  lunar  orbital  revolution  and  axial  rotation  in  the  SpectcUor 
thus : — "  In  the  former,  no  point  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  nearest 
the  Earth  ever  revolves  round  her  centre ;  and  all  points  in  her  body 
describe  concentric  rings  round  the  earth  :  in  axial  rotation,  every  poi^t 
rotates  round  the  centre  of  the  revolving  body,  and  none  form  concentric 
rings  round  the  Earth." 

We  reserve  further  remarks,  and  a  shoal  of  letters,  till  our  next. 
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METHOD  OF  TEACHING  SINGING  IN  SCHOOLS. 
GENBEAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  RATIONAL  UMTHOT>.^C(mUnued, 

ILL  All  the  most  usual  major  scales  should  be  equally  practised. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  principle. 

The  first  reason  is  that,  taking  only  the  most  usual  scales,  there  is 
about  as  much  vocal  music  written  in  one  scale  as  in  another.  One  would 
think,  from  the  proportional  amount  of  attention  frequently  bestowed  by 
teachers  on  the  several  scales,  that  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  vocal 
music  was  written  in  the  natural  scale,  the  next  largest  (although  little 
by  comparison)  in  that  of  G,  the  next  in  F,  and  so  on.  Now  every 
musician  knows  that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  indeed,  that  it  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  It  is  immaterial,  in  this  connection,  to  inquire  in  what 
proportions  vocal  music  does  occur  in  the  various  scales,  although  that 
might  be  determined  with  tolerable  certainty  even  on  it  priori  grounds. 
It  suffices  here  to  say,  that  there  is  no  such  preponderance  in  the  case 
of  any  one  scale  as  to  warrant  us  in  devoting  more  time  to  it  than  to  the 
others. 

The  second  reason  for  this  principle  is,  that  the  scales  are  all  equally 
ample  in  themselves,  being  repetitions  of  the  same  type.  Their  apparent 
difference  in  point  of  difficulty  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  different 
degrees  of  complexity  in  their  signatures  j  that  is,  the  difficulty  lies  in 
compreheDding  the  notation  by  which  they  are  ordinarily  represented. 
This  may  at  once  be  perceived  by  supposing  that  some  other  scale  than 
C,  say,  for  example,  E,  were  the  natural  scale :  the  scale  of  E,  which, 
with  its  present  signature  of  four  sharps^  is  looked  upon  by  the  learner 
as  very  difficult,  would  then  be  entirety  free  from  these  puzzling  signs, 
and  as  easy  to  him  as  the  scale  of  C  now  is.  It  happens  that  the  very 
positions  which  are  occupied  on  our  treble  staff  by  the  notes  of  the 
Bcale  of  E  «:«  occupied  by  the  notes  of  the  natural  scale  on  the  corre- 
sponding staff  of  the  Germans^  who  for  the  most  part  still  retain  the  old 
soprano  clef.   This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  illustration  (Fig.  1)  : — 

FIG.  1. — SCALE   OP   B    ON  ENGLISH   TREBLE    STAFF. 


E        FGABCDE 
NATURAL   BOALB  ON   GERMAN  SOPRANO   STAFF. 


And  it  is  obvious  that,  by  varying  the  position  of  the  cle^  we  could 
make  the  degrees  at  present  occupied  by  any  one  of  the  sharp  or  flat 
sc^es  to  be  those  of  the  natural  scale  ;  and,  when  this  was  done,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  scale,  for  there  would  be  no  signa- 
ture to  disguise  it.  But  this  is  done  in  effect  by  the  employment  of  the 
*^  names  for  the  notes  of  all  the  scales ;  and,  therefore,  with  this  expo- 
nent, ^  signatures  a/re  totally  wrmecessaa^ :  all  that  the  learner  requires 
to  know,  in  this  as  in  the  former  case,  is  the  place  of  the  key-note,  which 
can  be  stated  by  means  of  ordinary  language,  or  otherwise  intelligibly 
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indicated.  The  names  are  a  suflicieiit  guide  to  the  intervals.  Thrae  are 
measured  simply  ty  fincfing  the  reloHve  posfUums  Vhicb.  their  e^remes 
occupy  when  referred  to  the  key-note ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  only 
necessary  to  count  the  degrees  of  the  staff.  When  the  relaiave  positions 
of  the  extremes  hare  been  determined,  and  the  general  names  appKed  to 
them  accordingly,  tliose  names  at  once  indicate  the  intervals  on  the 
common  standard  adopted  for  all  the  scales.  Thus,  so  long  as  sounds  are 
sung  by  their  relative  pitch,  the  sharps  and  flats  of  the  signatures  are  of 
no  use  whatever ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  sung  by  their  absolute  pitch 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know  these  signs.  This  plan  of  dispensing  with 
the  signatures  in  the  early  stages  of  the  instruction  has  been  carried  out 
by  M.  Weber,  in  the  singing  method  which  has  been  adapted  to  English 
•use  by  Mr.  Unwin ;  and  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  original  and 
Valuable  features  in  that  excellent  work.  M.  Weber  indicates  the  place 
of  the  key-note,  when  it  stands  on  a  line,  by  thickening  that  line  tliroagh- 
but  the  piece  of  music,  and,  when  it  stands  fn  a  space,  by  inarkiDg 
that  space  at  the  commencement :'  a  very  good  plan  wnenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, as  it  calls  into  requisition  the  powerful  assistance  of  tbe  eye. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  the  ingenious  device  of  a  literaJ  nota- 
tion, in  the  method  of  Miss  Glover  and  the  Reverend  Jobn  Curwen, 
which,  in  the  recognition  of  sound  principles  of  musical  science,  especially 
the  great  fundamental  principle  of  key-relationship,  appears  to  us  to  he 
in  advance  of  all  other  English  methods.  The  literal  notation  consists 
of  the  movable  names  dissociated  from  musical  notea  The  following 
illustration  (Fig.  2),  which  is  copied  frbm  the  Tome  Sol-fa  Reporter  for 
January,  1855,  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  who  is  tmacqtteinted 
with  this  notation  : — 


FIG.  2.-r-MAy  $owa. 
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We  Bubjoiii  the  same^  passage  in  tbe  musical  notation  (Fig.  3) : — 

FIG.  3. — MAY  SONG. 


May    is  here:   the  world     re  -  ]oi  -  ces :  Earth  puts  on     her     smiles  to  greet  her: 


Sarth  toheay'n  lifts  up     her     yoi>ces:  Sky,  and  8eld,  and     wood,  and  ri-v«r: 


Thud  tb^  literal  notation  dlspengee,  not  only  witk  the  signatnvaS)  hut 
'«Hh  the  entii^  musical  *  notation,  exoeptihg  only  the  banu  The  one 
general  scale  je  completely  abetraoted  from  therepFeflentctti<iii  of  diversity 
•f  absolute  pitch ;  and  the  relatire'  heights  of  the  sounds  of  this  scal^  are 
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taught  by  means  of  a  large  diagram,  which  the'  pupib  are  supposed  to 
have  j^ways  present  to  their  minds  in  dec^jhertng  the  notation.  There 
oan  be  no  doubt  that  the  oligeot  is  effectually  attained  by  this  expedient ; 
but  the  pupils  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  thjO  musical  staff;  and 
therefore,  if  the  same  object  can  be  equally  well  attained  by  employing 
the  staff  at  once,  sudh  a.  course  ia  obviously  prelerable ;  and  we  thiak  it 
may  be  by  the  expedient  which  we  have  recommended. 

lY .  The  exercise  practised  at  ffrst,  and  for  a  considerable  time>  should 
be  entirely  &ee  from  chromatio  notes,  and  from  modulation j 

It  is  of  first  importam^  that  the  pupil  should  have  a  very  dear 
impression  of  the  major  scale — the  princi{>al  elemental  form  of  the  whole 
structure  of  music,  and  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  the  instruc- 
tion. He  must  be  made  thoroughly  familiar,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  with  its  soun<ls  and  intervals,  in  their  relation  and  order  of 
succession.  The  introduction  of  extraneous  sounds  and  interval^  which 
would  obviously  tend  to  confuse,  or  to  weaken  the  impression,  must 
therefore  be  carefully  avoided  at  the  outset. 

The  next  important  thing  is,  that  the  pupU  should  realize  the  f3a-ct 
that  all  the  various  scales  are  but  repetitions  of  this  form  at  different 
pitches  of  the  vpice.  Now,  in  order  that  he  may  do  this,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  the  music  selected  for  the  practice  of  any  particular  scale, 
in  the  commencement,  should  be  wholly  and  solely  in  that  scale.  When 
he  has  learned  to  sing  in  the  scales  separately,  and  has  fully  gained  the 
impression  of  their  similarity,  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  it  be  reasonable 
to  set  him  to  sing  music  in  which  two  or  more  scales  are  combined 
aecumdum  arUm,  that  is,  melted  into  one  another  with  gradations  aa 
Httle  perceptible  as  the  skill  of  the  composer  can  make  them. 

Important  as  this  principle  is,  we  know^  of  no  method,  excepting  those 
df  Mr.  Ourwen  and  Messrs.  Turle  and  Taylor,  in  which  it  appears  to  be 
fully  recognized.  Open  most  manuals,  and  you  find,  either  that  the 
chromatic  notes  are  explained  neir  the  commencement,  or  else  that  some 
at  the  first  exercises  in  the  sharp  and  fiat  scales  contain  modulations, 
or  perhaps  both.  In  one  method^  the  chromatic  notes  are  explained  as 
early  as  in  the  fourth  lesson.  In  another,  a  tune  which  is  given  for 
practice  in  seven  different  scales,  in  order  to  exemplify  their  similarity, 
has  been  purposely  and,  we  grant,  ingeniously  constructed  to  exhibiit  the 
two  primary  modulations  (into  the  dominant  and.  the  sub-dominant).  It 
is  intended,  we  are  told,  to  serve  "  as  a  preparation  for  every  scale/'  but 
in  every  case  the  exercide  (in  the  same  s^de)  which  immediaftely  succeeds 
it  is  simpler  than  itself,  not  containiug  any,  or  containing  only  one 
modulation.     That  is  "  preparation  **  with  a  vengeance. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  this  prindplo  should  be  acted  upon 
by  the  teachers  of  oiu;  primary  schools,  because  msnaj  of  the  children;  may 
not  remain  long  enough  to  go  thorough  the  w^le  of  even  an  elementary 
course  of  instruction  in  this  subject.  If  the  teacher  of  such  a  school  will 
endeavour  to  accomplish  the  object  of  enabling  his  pujnls  to  read  siniplo 
music  (that  is  mudc  free  ftom  chromatid  notes  and  mK^dulation)  in  all  the 
toost  frequent  scales,  before  he  attempts  anything  beyond  this  with  them, 
then  thpsei  pupils  whp  remain  onJy  part  of  the.eb^<rse  will,  at  least  have 
a  chance  of  mastering  a  oertain  integral  portion  of  the  feabject.  Indeed, 
in  the  present  condition  of  our  primary  schpols,  if  the  teachers  were  to 
accomplish  this  object,  and  nothing  more,  with  the  schoJavp  leenerally, 
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music  which  in  itself  would  l)0.«i  most-valiiiiilplle  facq&lreoneiil,  a^l«;lideb) 
b^f  •^iDf)l0te  'aAidiTital,  thougk  ToeKme&taiy,  ooold  tiot  &£l  to  lead  in 
ffiattiy'lnstano«& "^Oc it&'Dwnnderetopm^t      .r      .   .         .  . 

There  is  no  deficiency-  of  sufficiently  simple  secular  music-  si^ited^  to 
S6hi>ol  •fhiMito;  >  in  faost^oo^kcitions'of  ■s&eol  fiod(irf%  ^bcfut  one-half  of 
the  number  of  pieces  (somMiiiittfiintnferajfidiscmietiia^  ^tally  ft-ee 

£rom  >both  chMxmaillo  notes  and'  modiikubioil.  >  ^We  Jbbs^  taten  tKepainB 
to^onnt  the  »ainbei^4^tsudi'pi@!c»iniim  oeUeetioi^  4^  whieJ^  we  happen 
to  possess  copies,  and  we  have  found  the  following  iroiUiUia'Sr-^ 

Craijap)i6n*s  $choql  tiecesj-f-^tart  t     .'  12  out  of  SB  pieces.'     '. 
,  Qjiwpton's  iSchpoi  Rece^-^Part' H.  I  '"6\  '  ,;      26       ..  -  '    ' 

, '  ', ,  ^  Hickson'sj  First  .Class  Tuii^  ^oo)f      '^ ►  " "   ^ 
.|.     .^  Hicl^so^s  Second  Class  ^unie'Bgok  ^ 
'.  _  .    p^ullsi^'s  School  Songs.       .         ./      V 
Mainzer's  Music  Book  for  the  Young  ." 
.^^  ^   .^  Mftsoi^'s  (towel)  Juvenile  Songster     . 
Kovello's  Schiopl  feound  Bookj    V     ,  . 
Silcher's    Forty-eight     Melocjies    for 
,_,.'. '  Yout|i ,.',  ',]. ^'    \  "  '   ."^ '  ' ' .'  \  '  .' 
;  iilleard'^/CoTljectiqn  of  Secu^^ 

...  .^..v^foi**^^  "S|^  of  Schools  /,.,.. 
J,  .  Y9C£i, Music  for  Equal  Voices    ." 

-^ke 4]tvaAtit]rctf' saop^'imiisio  of  tl»»  i!reqiii$iti» d^gveeof  ctimpliciiy  is 
smaller  ;  but  ^l  ihet^  is'  qmile  enotigjh  to  fionn  «( cMa  by  itAelfi  There 
]^  a  <k>tididembl6(iiumber  of  psalm  and  %QRia  tmie%  a  large  prpportioB  of 
Mi!^  Miigl^  olialVtB  fof  <tbe  pssJmsy  ami  many  of  the  double  d^i^Urfi.-. 

This  ola^ss  of  musie'  indades  meat  of  those  tunes,  boti^  sac^d  mi 
secular,  wfaich'are  ^miveiFsal  fiiYorites.  Amoi^  the.  sat^Ted  4i4i|es  are  the 
Otd'H^i}dt<ddth,>  ihe' AjdviGut  Hymni,  the  Evening  HjnmA  (as  otiginaHy 
wiitt^n)/ 'and  the  Yespev  Myaiiiylnsh  tutie^  a^d  ^ome  <yther  fii^e  oU 
psalm  tntmi  Among  the  eec«kr  tnnesfAire,  ^^God  «iat^  tkeiQuseeo^" 
«?Btit^*i  arise,'*'  "Tiitt  BmtiahrGtettadier;'  wSieotfi^  wha.  had,"  "Bonaae 
Duttd^e/'^and  ofther  National  songs,  besides  /tsevieral  of  the  ifiaost  popular 
balkd^  of 'eacli*'0f  th&'^hrte  Singdoiaa."  Tunes  whie^: attain  to  such 
gtBuend  pd(>ulairity  aret  neosssarilyduuractemed  by  iHJlkpli'^t^  and  v^J 
ofei^et.'       '     ^  ^  V  .      .  '       '  •; 

'  Y:  IThe  ceiaaniioikiibmenoHiitareof  %he  sealed  <kitia{>pUcalbl6i(^(^rii|iA#ii^ 
which  modulattoni^Kseurs.       -*  •  r     -    'ff -rodk 

The  object  of  %h%  ooxkimon  noaxenclixtureiis^jaa  ve  haTie  |iJ^ea^r«ibo;^A) 
t'O  Enable ^epdpH  to  reebgnizte  the.v9^pAira^sS(Md)09fa8.aimi]e^K6l^l4^etu)?0B. 
This  it  eilfeists  by  always  cniiing  up  the  8iaii»' natiieal  l^:^d  ^oK^fL^ned 
setie^^^' ratios  np^n  a  given  sonnd,;a8  a  bafiiat>r'rqotythi)  mom^#f^^ 
sound  is  selected^  aiid  ^  smtiaL  iiame^applied  'to  it*:  8$r  lo¥|f,itJ]i^^r«pfel^; 
fifei  the  ear'  depends  lupoii  'tbe  nanfees  tfor  suggestibg . tis^  «(^QBd9»,  i/^  i^^  abso- 
IttMy tiieoessaty  that'  iti  ahoi^.banre  a vecy disUnctfiimpremcMPb P^ >^ 
k^r^ote/Hihei  i$a&datkm  of  the  whole  systen.  ThiB  lo^tr^-f^^^^^ 
tbe  rattoft  ai^  kuit  ivH|tdv<xl!.>  The  ear^is  iMb^  at  a9^^  vm  witti^g^  jp^ 
06uMe  agaia,  tmtfl  the  pbsition'  of  vtiua  key^note^  has  again  l^^mihie^ 

Butki  a  mo€Uik;(aoa  the  koy«iftete  changes,  and  the  ear  i9  eniseto  be 
thrown  otrti  inrlUfi  manner.   To  ask  the  pupU  toguide  his  ear  by  finding 
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eii§'tli6  MH^' key '-note,  tind  <ihai^g.tlie>.af)|sJioatiDniof  liihe  .ie^^ 
axk!fordingly,  is  ftbsurd^ibr  librae  several  memj^>-^  i 

l^rat.  It  is  askiog  him  to  do  a  tiling  which,  as  eireiy  singer  know^  the 
ear  is  not  capable  of  doing ;  namefy,  ite^  dsange.  wdianJl/^  the  impresaion 
df  thekey-iH^;  .   ^ 

-  Seooiidly.  It  is  d^eating  the  very  puipose  of  the  modulation,  which' is 
^  hrin^  the'  ear  gradisbelU^  to  the  impressian  of  a  new  key-iM>te. 

GRiirdly.  It  is  reqtdnng  of  a  mere  beginner  aU  the  knowledge  of  the 
dfxMne  of  progresdon  WMohia  eUtennable  b^ai»cienUJic/mfmici<m,  and  a 

LITTLE  MORS  BESnySg. 

1.  It  reipiires  that  he  should  understand  the  scales,  not  only  indi- 
vidually, but  in  their  oonnection.  This  involves  an  acquaintance  with 
them,  as  consisting,  not  of  relative,  but  of  absolute  sounds ;  that  is,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  system  of  scales  in  their  development  from 
one  another  upon  the  tetrachordal  plan.  But  the  difficulty  of  making- 
this  matter  comprehensible  to  children  is  the  very  reason  why  we  adopt 
the  expedient  of  employing  the  movable  names  for  the  scales  at  the 
outset ;  and  when  the  pupils  have  gained  this  knowledge,  there  is-  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  employing  the  movable  names  at  all. 

2.  It  also  requires  that  the  pupil  should  be  able  say  precisely  at  what 
point  in  a  given  modulation  the  one  scale  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins. 
Now  this,  being  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  a  modulation,  iit  m 
utterly  iinpossible  that. anybody  should  know,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
It  will  readily  be  understood,  even  by  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
Dciehce,  that  in  e^ery  dtilful  modulation  there  are  certain  notes  which 
are  eommon  to.  both  the  scales,  and  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  one  or 
*otbe)r  scale  withoat  destroying  the  impresabtt  of  this  oomitmn.  ch^xaoter,. 
upon  wiiich  the  compdder  reLies  fotr .  producing  lan  .easy  and  .  natural 
^randition.  The  very  ambiguity  of  such  sounds,  by  Ihe  sUspease  in 
which  it  keeps  the  ear  fopr  a  time,  heightens  the  pleasure  wbic^. is  fejii 
^i^ieil  the  ambiguity  is  cleared  up  by  ihe  fimd  triumph  of  the?  ©ew:  priiv 
'cipal  note.  To  assign  a  definite  dmraciwr  to  su^h  noteti,  is  Qbviou9ly  to^ 
defeat  the  design  of  the  composer,  and  to  destrpy  the  pleasvure  of  the 
conger.  The  nK>re  skilM  the  modulation  is,  the  more  di^ult  it  is  tp  ^x 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  twa  scales.  As  Mr.  Miurby  s^d^  in 
k' lecture  on  m^isicol  iustructkm*  laii^y  delivered)  before  .the  IJ^iited 
AssociatiorL  of  S<^M>ob3&ai^t^r^^-^borrowihg.  aa  iUustraticfsi  from  a  sister 
art, — the  tyro  in  painting  depicts  everything  in  full  color ;  Jx^fr  the 
ambition  of  the  developed  aartist  is.to  nuJceiihiatinitiQtipaasoff  i^to.'one' 
another  by  imperceptible  gradations,  so  that  noiobaerv^er  ^ansaj  whl^Re 
<6ne  ^idsand  aboiher  oommences.  Aj»diit  isi  the  savie  in  m»sic.  .  So> 
i^iy  tke  best  modtilaiioBS'  aa^  the)  worst  for  the  appliei^tion  :of  thisi  plfSa 
of  i^eading;  in  ether  wonis,  the*4ii3Sculty  of  applying  iimj  syUables 
defeases  i&  proportion  to  the  excellenoe  o£  tbei  modtth^n^  Z^^llute  t^ 
fibeSity' ^f  slttging  sudk <p(aA8agi|fliis in^tho^oontrai^  rtitioirj ,   ivji    •  r>:n; 

!  As^a^Hei^esiiavy  o6n$^^«i|Q^teiahe98iri«lio^jad<i|8t^ttd^  al^^a^ 

/thettkBeftves-to^ark  «h^  pas^ages^^frBuidiiliaiiioB  in  tbelj^x^eJAeai^raqtjia^^ 
by  thttftr '^pfis^:  'To^  sho^  thJ^  fatiifiijr  o£.  aiiy  s»ehjatt««ipti  e^mn,?»lm^ 
^^^cul^by^th^  «iiOSt^skii^l  teaxsl^  ^asabjudin  a  i»ii2^ai:9t(ivd^.i^i9)|^)i0r  P9f@t 
son^, '- oeniak^g  >a^  pasiis^^'  off.modfulation^  as  it^wiaar actiially  s^^l^yby 
an  able  teaeh^  of  singing,  fbr^he  guidaAoe  of  his  pupils. (fig.. i)«i.iffh© 
^cseiitific  musician  wUl  perceive  at  <»ice  that  the  desiguatioa  §A>4i£^ 
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sounds  of  the  passage  on  this  plan  would  famish  ground  for  endless 
dispute,  but  that  no  sattsfiiotory  sotttt&on  of  the  problem  could  by 
possibility  be  attained. 

BTQ.  4.— ttAiar  SPMNQ. 


m^^^^, 


-f—y-' 

Days    of  sweet  rap  -  ture,  Come  ye    in-  deed  ?  Doth 


e  sun  give   me 


^■=ii 


la=?=^5^ 


p^^^f^^^w 


Mountain  aod  mefiijl  ?       FuMor    the  brooklets    Mar-mur  their    tale: 


vale?     ,  .  Are.  they  tl?e 
ml  rei^      N 


Are  they, the     u)ea-dow8?    Is     it    tji^e 
re      re  ra\  .    f a         ^     ' 

^  si       si      st        do  .    .    .  re     .     .     .  mi  do    si        la 


ii^pF 


re      8ol 


^*^i^i|i^ 


it    the   'vale? 


This  is  the  point  at  whioh,  asT  it  appears  to  our  judgtoont;  aH  iiie 
methods  which  employ  the-  movable  solfa  syllables  go  wrong  :  ^ 
carry  the  expedient  beyond  the  just  limits  of  its  applioiition.  Within 
the  sphere  of  each  sejiaeate  system  of  «i!tftiOB,'tli6  movable  names^  whioh 
i«epresent  those  ratios  generally,  cfiay  be  •employed  With<8tri6t  soieniific 
accuracy  ai3bd  great  pmetieal  advantage  j  but  their  employment  in  a 
passage  of  seunda  eating  a  trasieltion  from  any  one  system' to  •another^ 
is  unscientific  and  impradtieftble.  It  19 efatofly  the  want  of  i»  ck^rpef^ 
eeption  of  tbe  pw^r  sphere  for' the  application  of  lAe  cxpediboi- which 
has  caused  so  much  differ^ioe  of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  mevfts-;  foi^ 
even*  those  who  most  bhKmi^y  condemn  the  tylldtles  on  account  ^'Uheir 
inapplicability  to  pai^ages  of  modulation,-<-4Qr  instance^  MeSsts^^'^vId 
mdd  Taylor^—^makeuse  of  the  inwnara^  for-^eyery  same  purpose,  only 
in  this  case  the  movable  names  are  neeeamrilf^  confined  within  t^^u* 
proper  limits.  Jv  Xj 

{To  be  conlinucd,) 
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LOOM/  WORDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  7H9.  E|rOLm  JpUBNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

SiR,~The  subjoined  is  a  list  of  locait  words  used  in.  lincolDsbire. 
Yours,  «!bc.,  ■  Richard  Des  Fo»6es. 

GoodnesUme,  Kent,  March  20^A,  1856, 


iiriffi;^  long  tslender  plant,  having 
the  leaves  in  wborls,  a  square 
stem^.  fibrouS'  root,  and  seed  Mke 
small  shot ;  very  troublesome  in 
corn-fields. 

JSa^  a  child.         '         *       r  ' 

BoMetwig,  -an  earwig. 

Beck,  a  Iw-ook. 

Blether^  a  bladder. 

Boond,  to  repair  the  public  roads. 

BmnbteSy  the  rushes  of  chair -bot- 
toms.        -  •     .  .     • 

Cade,  a  pet, 

Cwuik,  very  hard  ctialk. 

Chap,  a  fellow,  as  *  you.  ishaps.' 

Ckteh,  a  brood. 

CUriker,  a  big  nail,  used  round  the 
soles  of  E^oes. 

Gob,  the  «ton»  of  fmit)  as  df  a  plam. 

Orau^,  the  core  of  atf  apple,  &c. 

Crew,  a  yard  in  which  oxen,  <fec.  are 
kept  in  winter,  near  a  ba^rn. 

Crook,  a  hook  on  which  a  gate,  &c. 


Cvia,  a  timber-carriage. 

Dah,  a  child's  pinafcHre. 

Da/m,  a  jamb,  as  a  door-danu 

DecMy^  very  little  (used  "vldth  Uitle, 
and  sometimes  with  other  words, 
as  a  hiitledecuFf/  hit;  a  tiny  deary). 

Dyke,  a  pond- or  ditch. 

£asbe^  ^easkiaw,  eave^  of  a  bouse. 

Eddidh,  new  grass  which  gi»>ws  after 
the  meaxlow  hflfi  been  mowed  ^r 
hay.  .  .        • 

-^^^wi^  rennet.     '     . 

Fodge,  9k  wide  bag  lor  otiaff^  a&c, 
larger  than  lasadc:       i 

Fore-ddersy-  ancestors; .  .     • 

^m,  from. 

^vtfrhiU,  a  bill  for  cutting  wood. 

QMickj..9t;  erowbor,  or  an  i»)n  bar 
for  making  holes  in  the  ground. 

dam,  near  (comp.  gainer). 


Galhwhaift,  B,  beam  to  which  pot* 

hooks  are  fixed.         "     ' 
Ghag,  to  gn&w.  ' 

Heppen,  clever  in  the  use  of  a  tool. 
JSTiw^,  to  hang.  •'    •* 

Holt,  a  small  wood;     ' 
Hopple,  to  tie  the  legs  together. 
Hopples,  used  for  tying  the  legs. 
Hiyoer,  a  nattow'*pieee  of  land  on- 

which  grass  groVs,  near  the  fence; 

of  a  field,  a  bank. 
Kidy'K  fegot  or  a  bundle  of  wood, 

^th  one,  two,  or  more  binders. 
■'  arottnd  it.*    Ktds  are  set  nptigkt: 

for  the  ^ehce  of  a  cattle^yard.       * 
Knacker,  a  person  who  mends  the' 

hameto  of  horses. 
letker,  a  ladder,  also  to  beat  or  flog. : 
tig,  to  lie  down. 
Lmg,  a  kind  of   heath,  used  for 

brooms. 
XofT^^er'^milk  curdled  by  being  soar. 
Lop^  a  flea. 
Motit,  may  not. 
Mvlfer,  the   effect  of  wearing  too 

many  clothes  in  warm  weather,. 

as,  this  coat '  mulfen '  me.  , 
Mun,  may,  ad  I  mun,  he  mun. 
NcmgnMB,  corns  on  the  feet. 
Pad,  a  path,  as  a  *  foot-' pad/  for 

foot-path.  f 

Fcmdheon,  a  milk-pan. 
Pa/fUyuo'^  a  bedroom  below  stairs. 
Piewipe,  a  pewit,  a  lapwing.  • 
FilHng,'iihe  peel  of  anything. 
Pimdar,  one  who  has  i^e  care  d  a 

'pinfold.' 
Pmfdd,  a  fold  for  {indosiBg  stray 

oattte.  - 

PingU,  a  paddock  or  small  pasture. 
PiMf,  to  stir  the  fire,  also  the  poker. 
ijm^  (ptdtL  ^gpttew)*  *^6  chancel  df 

a  ohufx;h.  .:      "^ 

BampeTy  a  load. 
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piixMiook%  or    poW 

bangera. 
Heckling,  the  weakest  animal  in  lot. 
Heinble,  to  move  a  thing  fifom  it^ 

pdaee. '•         j   -'   t    '      '     -    • 
i?ij^,  aiHkiigei  .    • 

S(^^,  a  small  wood 
/Seam,  lard, 
Shim,  an  A^<mltiiftai  ioip^meitt^ 

used  instead  of  a  plough  ^when 

'die  gromud  onlf  vequirdB  to  be 

stirred  less  perfectly.    ' 
Smudge,  to  blot* 
/S^nore,  to  lop  trees. 
Sneck,  a  latch. 

Soah,  a  tub  used  for  washing. 
Spitde,  a  tool  for  cleaning  a  plough. 


^8i|i^,  a  teiit*pegi        -  •'   .^ 

Spretched,  chickens  are  said  tdbe'^so 

when  thdy  just  break  the  sheH. 
/S^l^ifc^  feo  pti^  out  i^shdpe.  • 
SqmtxHjmobck,  om^  6f  fih&pe. 
SteaddU,  the  bottom  of  a  lihing. 
Stiddy,  an  anvil  '  ^ 

Stowk,  a  shock  of  corn.        '  "^ ' 

Stoop,  to  barter. 

SvfcUk^  swiard^  rind  of  baeon.  ' 

Smt^f-^  vow  ^  ^tass  oi^  ]eorD>  as 

ih^fw^'      -  • 
Swip,  the  saHs  of  a  windmML 
Wdtih,  a  hutiUe. 
Freff^,  the  bi^a^  at  a  plo>ugh;"the 

part  which  moves  the  earth. 
Tax,  an  axletree. 


.      POSTSCBIPT. 

GiM>demwh,  h  &krmg  uaod,  for  ijk^ 
heavy  parcels. 


,  -     ,    - 
Fenevers,    a  word    used  •  hf 
iJayiBg  marblesi 


..•V 
boys 


TO  THE  |a)IXOB  <KF  T^K  JDTOLISH  JOUBNAL  OF  SDUCATIOST*.  '  ' 

*  Siii,*-^ince  my  addresttng  you  t  have  been  able  to  recall  t6'my  mind 
a  few  other  local  wotds'  used  in  Lincolnshire.  I  also  send  two  tJth^i:'  li^^ 
one  used  in  Bedfordshire  and  the  other  in  Kent. —  I  am,  Sir,  yours  tirtilyj 

'  .  RlCBTAilbDES  POROES.     " 

Goodneapme,  riecLf  Wingham,\Bt&(U,  McMrch  Slat,  1856.  \ 


UBED  ^  UNCOLNSHIRE. 


Ax,  Original  pronunciation  of  dsk{t} 

'*^Eithei*'axed  other."— (7A(»»yid«^«' 

Cyclop,  p.  12. 
Bcmd,  string. 

Bamker,  an  excavator,  or  a  "  navvy." 
Flacket,  a  wooden  bottle. 
Hales,  the  handles  of  a  plough  "oit 

barrow.  ... 

ffog,  fif  «h0€^  in  the  Se^xmd  year. 
J7o^er,  a  seed-baftketl  ' 

Lanes,  an  iron  by  whid^  n  plotigh  ii^ 

drawn,  i,e,  to  which  the  horses 

are  attached. 
Marling,  tarred  striog. 
"' ^''e,  to  agre^  ^frith'.  '^     *  -^  i'^   - 


Mattler,  that  which  matches  a  thing.' 

Nudge,  to  thttist,' •01'  k  thrust. 

Chore,  o^r.  ,  ' 

Palm,  the  catkin  of  thfe  wiilo%: 
Poke,  a  sack. 

Heady,  said  of  bacon  for  rusty, 
Skeith,  a  sharp  wheei'K*^  fdlt  i^ 
plough,  instead  of  a  cOtter,  on 
some  soili^'-' '-  ''     -   >'■•''•*.,    ,.   --v 
Skelp,  to  shoot  out  <st^»!rt,'  dte;  *^^    ' 
Skep,  a  measure.  *^"    ^^ 

Tipe,  same  as  skelp. 
Uphold,  to  think  true. 

a  fen  for  winnowing  com 


v^m>  m  :^&>FORBSH]^. 


Aini,  is  not^  Ae  amt,  lihs  amt^  it  cmU^ 
Ax,  to  ask.  •  ■  •  '•■'!■'  -I 

Bandy,  a  giit&e  dt  Whidh  ab&ll^dic' 


V  knuris^driveuftbibut  wiJlfhAl?ent 
Jetjer,  luncheon.'  \         • 
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Dm,  an  offal  of  na^  fiwey  thaiR 

bran, 
DougJmuU,  pdeces  of  doug^  fried  in 

lard,   pn  Shrove-Tues^j,  Abofcfe 

the  size  of  walmite^ 
Flasket,  ft  clotbes-baaket*   * 

Bousen,  houses. 
Hullock,  chalk.  ,  * 

La/rges.-rTheTe  is  an  Absurd  custow 
aiBong  harvestmen  of  gping  round 
after  harvest  to  beg  drifitk  of  the 
farmers  in  tbe  vilbge  im  whi^ 
they  have  been  QUi]^yed  in  th» 
.  barrest,  called  "liwges." 


p  or  M^uggy^   said  of  th^ 

weather,    as    in  Walker's    note 

under  the  word. 
/Sismea^  vegetablea  ^ 

Skep,  a  basket  used  for  a  measure. 
Teg,  a  sheep  in  its  second  jear. 
Task,  to  thresh  tam^ 
Tasker,  a  thresher. 
TheUihfes,  tfti^  or  tetches. 
Unked,  very  disagreeable,  not  un- 

'  like  the  uae  of  tbe  word  as  defined 

by  Walker. 
Whctckmg,  a  flogging* 
,  WuU,  will 


USED  IK 

Botoler,  a  large  pebble. 

Buck,  a  kind  of  ploughshare. 

Gkv^ly  a  grain '  of  wheat. 

Clip,  a  plate  for  a  shoey  to  prevent 
its  wearing  so  quickly. 

Oliver,  a  weed,  called  airiffin  Lin- 
colnshire. 

Fhad,  lard. 

Qazel,  a  black  currant. 

6rra<ton> , stubble. 

Gudgeon,  a  pivot. 

Kimble,  half  a  butter-tub. 

Palm,  a  yew-tree. 

Pealer,  a  crow-bar 

P%,  a  gipsy. 

Sizzen,  yeast. 

Seasoning^  seed-time,  sowing. 

Shaw,  a  wash-tub.  [sacks,  &c. 

TarmaH,  tarred  yam  for  sewing 


Teem,  to  empty. 

Thrushd,  a  threshold. 

Te^^pirig,  a  tufb  joh  thd  head  of  a 

fowl,  &c. 
Toppled,  having  a  ttrft  on  the  head. 
TroAf,  a  hurdle. 

Twndjvd,  a  kind  of  manger  in  a  yard. 
Ui^ieppen,  awkward. 
Vafi^ull,  an  iron  .fixed  in  a  g^e 

and  by  which  the  gate  hangs  on 

the  l^ook. 
Welsh,  a  part  of  a  building  called  a 

leawt  by  builders. 
Wemble,  to  turn  over,  or  turn  up. 
Whallap,  to  flog. 
Wimheams,  beams  tying  the  joists 

of  a  roof*  a    little    below   the 

ridge. 


POSTSCRIFr. 


^»>gr,  a  U-idge. 

Coc/,  carrion. 

^,  to  plaster  with  mud. 

Jhickery,  duck-weed. 

Knobble,  a  knob. 


iV^eft,  thebillofabird. 

Reytle,  to  comb  hair. 

Royle,  to  make  water  muddy,  to 

disturb  the  temper. 
Wholly,  insipid. 


APTfruDE  FOE  Tbaohing. — Among  other  particiJars  which  aptitude 
for  teaching  implies,  we  may  mention  the  communication  of  any  particnlar  piece  of 
uiitruction,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  most  Hkely  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  pupil,  and  to  make  the  moat  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  a 
'•adiness  to  suggest,  or  rather  to  draw  forth  from  hlitiself,  familiar  illustrations  of 
every  subject  adapted  to  his  age  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. — - 
Oi  the  Mcmagment  of  PtibUc  Schools-  from  P^jp^$  Wi  PapiUwr  Education, 
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THOSE  extreme  democratic  prinoiplte  which  menace  the  political 
systems  of  modem  states  boast  two  triumpba,  at  distant  periods, 
amopgst  two  peoples  opposed  broadly  to  each  other  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  race,  language,  genius,  and  religion.  In  both  cases,  apparently 
decisive ;  in  both,  the  event  ^M>wed  them  incapable  of  retaining  the 
field  against  principles  confirmed,  or  habits  formed,  by  the  experience 
of  age&  The  throne  of  the  Stuart  and  the  throtxe  of  the  Capetian  fell 
before  the  same  spirit, — ^the  subversion  of  each  seemed  final ;  upon  the 
site  of  both  arose  the  iron  seat  of  a  military  despotism,  and  the  gene- 
rations that  saw  the  exile  hailed  the  return  of  the  ancient  dynasty. 
But  with  this  order  of  successive  circumstances,  so  constant  in  the 
history  of  revolutions  as  to  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
parallel  between  these  great  events  ceases.  Neither  the  motives  nor 
the  scenes,  though  dramatized  upon  its  model — nor  the  actors,  though 
their  action  was  studied  at  its  mirrors — of  the  Bevohition,  resembled  the 
motives,  scenes^  or  actors  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  austere  Stuart 
and  the  passively-heroic  Louis — ^the  spirit  of  Hampden  and  Mirabeau — 
were  as  remotely  akin  to  each  other  as  the  licentious  violence  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  the  grand  illegality  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Nor  was  the  enthusiasm  which  fed  the  flagging  political  zeal  of  the 
actors  similar,  or  the  springs  hy  which  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
nation  swayed  the  material  masses  to  its  will  the  same.  The  wiM 
frenzy  of  the  "Fifth  Monarchy"  man  brought  no  lunacy  into  West- 
minster Hall  like  that  of  Anacharsis  Clootz  ;  the  fanaticism  of  the  Con- 
vention united  absurdity  with  horror, — that  of  such  men  as  Harrison 
invested  their  follies  with  grandeur,  and  their  crimes  with  an  aspect  of 
dignity.  And  as  it  was  with  those  who  were  the  soul,  so  it  was  with 
the  multitude  who  were  the  muscles  and  sinews  of  the  struggle.  The 
meanest  Roundhead  felt  that  the  ca,use  of  religion,  no  less  than  liberty, 
was  depending  upon  the  keenness  of  his  sword ;  the  Scuna-cvloUes  warred 
against  the  emblems '  and  very  name  of  religicm  :  the  one  sung  the 
Psalms  of  David  over  the  fragments  o^  the  throne,  the  other  danced  the 
"  Carmagnole "  over  the  ruins  of  all  that  was  ancient  in  the  State  or 
sacred  in  the  Church.  Much  of  the  strength  of  this  contrast  is  due  to 
national  temper,  to  local  circumstances,  to  the  almost  theoretic  chai*acter 
of  the  wrongs  which  excited  resistance  in  one  case, >  compared  with  the 
tangible  and  long-endured  tyranny  of  the  other :  but  the  distinctive 
circumstance  was  this,  that  political  zeal  in  the  first  was  sustained  by 
religious  enthusiasm ;  in  the  other,  by  a  zeal  hardly  less  potent — en- 
thusiastic hatred  of  all  religion.  It  is  interesting,  and  to  our  purpose, 
to  remark  this  contrast  between  continental  and  insular  democracy, 
perpetuated  to  our  own  day ;  though  the  first  has  lost  its  most  repulsive, 
and  the  latter  its  high  and  redeeming,  qualities.  Though  far  removed 
from  the  dignity  of  their  puritanical  prototypes,  our  modem  republicans 
retain  yet  a  trace — little  more  than  a  trace,  perhaps — of  that  which,  fet- 
tering his  innovating  efforts  to  the  bounds  of  morality,  and  his  outward 
conduct  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity,  constituted  his  dignity 
when  compared  with  the  "  possessed  "  of  a  revolutionary  frenzy,  which 
urged  to  the  violation  of  both.    Our  ultra-radicalism, — for  which  repub- 
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licanism  is  not  the  correct^  but  the  conyenient,  title, — ^vhen  of  native 
growth,  and  not  a  grotesque  parody  upon  some  foreign  folly,  has  seldom 
been  avowedly  dissociated  from  religion  ;  its  teachers  have  seldom  pro- 
claimed their  unbelief  as  a  recommendation  to  their  discipW  confidence, 
or  declared  a  part  of  their  mission  to  be  the  ridicule  of  the  doctrines  and 
mysteries  of  the  Faith.  On  the  contrary,  with  as  little  of  its  spirit  as 
its  avowed  enemies  might  exhibit  it  is  true,  they  have  sought  to  lend 
to  their  cause  the  strength  of  its  sacred  sanction.  Sacred  institutions, 
holy  offices,  and  portictdar  doctrines,  which  excite  political  rancour  or 
dash  with  political  vagaries,  might  become  the  objects  of  invective  ;  but 
the  demsgogue  more  commonly  contrasted  these  with  an  erroneous 
ideal  of  Christian  polity  than  denied  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the 
Gospel  code.  Manchester,  in  the  first  days  of  *' radicalism,^  had  its 
'^  Marseillaise,*'  and  in  more  recent  times  the  poet's  pen  aided  the 
pamphleteer  in  its  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  but  the 
"Lancashire  Hymn"  was  addressed  to  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  the 
vjords  at  least  of  later  productions  of  that  character  taught  the  poor  and 
oppressed  to  regard  Him  as  their  protector.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
the  class  beyond  which  extreme  democratic  principles — ^if  simple  rest- 
lessness under  control  deserves  the  name — ^hardly  extend,  exhibits  the 
evidences  of  vital  religion  in  any  higher  degree  than  its  representative 
class  in  other  commonwealths  ;  but  as  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  it  a 
superior  standard  of  morality  to  any  in  which  the  degree  of  intelligence 
is  the  same,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  this  superiority  is  due  to  the 
stren^h,  slight  as  it  may  be,  which  the  bare  respect  for  religion  can 
contribute  to  moral  sense.  Depraved  as  the  popidation  which  swarms 
in  the  dark  places  of  home  heathendom  confessedly  is,  and  dim  as  the 
degi?ee  of  light  which  has  penetrated  its  borders  may  be, — if  there  be 
mudi  apatl:^,  much  suspicion  and  prejudice,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  anCoffwvisiie  ignorance  to  oppose  the  sacred  message,  when  that 
apathy  is  roused,  and  those  suspicions  hapve  been  removed.  Even  amongst 
the  better  class,  the  few  hard-handed  mechanics,  half-«ducated  at  the 
Natienal  School,  and  indoctrinated  by  the  Beasaner  and  the  lectures  at 
''National  Hails,"  there  are  found  practical  irreligion,  some  loose  mo- 
rality, And  a  passive  scepticism ;  but  rarely  that  audacious  contempt  for 
the  idea  of  Bivine  authority — that  confident  infidelity  which  is  the  last 
sign  of  a  nation  upon  which  the  judgments  of  God  are  hastening.  We 
have  often  met  with  a  curious  inconsistency  in  such  men  as  these,  which 
proves  how  incapable  their  avowed  and  cherished  opinions  are  of  surr 
mounting  the  lingering  reverence  for  truths  taught  in  youth,  or  the 
effects  of  hftbit  and  example,  in  tlie  regularity  with  which  their  children 
attend  the  schools  where  religion  is  taught,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
th^  practically  admit  that  ezrors  which  4he^  despise,  it  would  be  good 
for  them  to  leajro. 

This  opinicm  we  entertain  more  readily,  perhaps,  because  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  true ;  but  some  evidence  of  its  justice  may  be  adduce4 
from  the  pages  we  are  noticing.  Amidst  all  the  rabid  nonsense  heaped 
^pcm  the  Church,  in  common  with  all  «ther  institutioDs,  to  gratify  the 
™^^  of  ignorance  for  everything  that  is,  the  Gospel  itself  is  spared;  in 
all  the  absurdity  and  wild  abuse  levelled  against  His  ministers,  the 
Baajesty  of  the  Master  is  unassailed ;  His  precepts,  indeed,  are  turned 
^th  an  ignorant  aim  upon  the  rectitude  which  vice  canuot  behold 
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without  the  pain  of  fielf-rebuke,  but  their  power  is  recognized  by  the 
very  act  of  perveraion,  and  their  eternal  justice  is  never  openly  questioned. 
We  may  allow  to  the  workman  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  material 
upon  which  he  has  to  work, — ^to  those  who  live  by  pandering  to  the 
prejudices  and  follies  of  mankind,  a  keen  appreciation  of  theu' 
chs^ttcter ;  if  unscrupulous  politicians  snatch  their  tools  from  the  store 
of  the  Word,  though  with  as  little  actual  reverence  as  if  from  an^ 
convenient  supply,  it  is  because  they  know  that  the  masses  are  not 
proof  against  their  keenness,  and  yield  willingly  to  their  power.  Did 
we  find  the  popular  journal  scattering  a  weekly  store  of  unblushing 
blasphemy,  levelling  its  shafts  against  the  truth  as  rancorously  as 
against  the  teachers  of  truth,  denouncing  religion  itself  as  superstitioQ 
and  folly,  where  it  now  brands  the  clergy  with  hypocrisy,  we  might  lose 
the  one  bright  ray  which  relieves  the  darkness  of  the  picture  which  the 
pages  before  us  reveal.  But  as  an  affectation  of  prudery  implies  the 
presence  of  those  who  esteem  the  modesty  of  virtue, — as  hypocrisy  the 
admiration  commanded  by  the  beauty  of  holiness, — as  the  existence  of 
any  counterfeit  pre-supposes  the  value  attached  to  the  sterling  original ; 
so  the  guarded  caution  with  which  req)ect  is  affected  by  writers,  un- 
restrained on  other  subjects  by  the  trammels  of  decency,  by  candour,  or 
common  sense,  to  the  idea  of  religion,  indicates  a  share  of  reverence  in 
those  to  whose  tastes  they  minister,  the  tender  fostering  of  whose 
prejudices  they  study  with  keenness  due  to  the  craft  by  which  they  gain 
their  bread. 

That  it  is  necessary  in  illustration  of  our  views,  must  serve  as  aa 
apology  for  the  extract  following,  from  the  same  journal  we  before 
quoted.  Passages  better  adapted  to  our  purpose  suggested  the  above 
remarks ;  but  although  of  the  same  order,  we  prefer  to  select  from  a 
current  number,  especially  as  it  is  more  the  tone  than  the  matter  of 
these  effusions  that  deserves  attention.  The  subject  is  the  "  Morality  of 
the  Bulers  of  Mankind,"  which  the  writer  describes  as  utterly  debased  > 
and  tracing  that  depravity  to  the  "  imperfect  development  of  moral 
sense  in  the  community,"  he  attributes  both  this  cause  and  the  eSec^  to 
the  fiiithlessness  of  the  priesthood : — 

"  The  firet  preachers  of  Christianity  were  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  rebuke  thd 
vices  of  the  mightiest.  Wrong  they  denounced,  by  whomsoevw  perpetrated.  The 
rich  were  in  an  especial  manner  the  objects  of  their  fierce  invective,  because  the^ 
converted  into  a  curse  the  wealth  which  nature  and  Heaven  designed  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the  modem  propagator^ 
of  the  fiiith.  They  have,  like  the  in&mous  Judge  Jeffries,  a  smooth  and  rough  odf 
to  their  reverend  tongues.  With  tb«  former  thej  sooth  to  sleep  the  consciences  <tf 
the  oppressors  ;  with  the  latter  they  lash  the  poor  into  remorse  for  offences  involu^ir 
tarily  committed,  and  cow  them  into  submission  to  a  system  of  which  vice  and  crim^ 
suffering  and  degradation,  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  fruit.  When  preaching  to 
the  rulers  of  the  people,  the  priesthood  represent  the  Deity  as  a  placid  and  amSabtt 
being,  who  smiles  incessantly  on  the  rich,  and  sends  showers  and  sunshine  aD4 
plenty,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  should  indulge  in.  one 
uninterrupted  revel  of  sensual  enjoyments.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  industrial  slaves 
of  the  earth  m  told  that  He  is  a  fierce,  fix>wning,  vigilant,  and  well-nigh  implacable 
^rrant,  marking  continually  the  sins  of  the  poor,  more  especially  the  sins  of  rebellion 
and  discontent,  which  He  will  not  pardon  without  ^e  mo04i  eomplete  and  ftb^^ 
humiliation  to  their  rulers  and  masters.  Slaves  are  strictly  prohibited  from  ti?^^ 
their  miseries  to  any  other  source  than  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  kindled  by,tiie  ip*4^i^®* 
^the  wretched^    The  crimes  of  rulers  aire  utterly  ignored.*'  ^'   ] 

And  so  on  cuf  Ktauseo/m, 
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Wild  nonsense  this,  but  read  and  approved  by  thousands.  So  cun- 
ningly is  it  tempered  to  popular  taste,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
procure  an  unsold  copy  on  the  day  foU  owing  publication.  When  the 
Sabbath-bells  ring  next  their  unheeded  summons  to  the  temple  of  the 
God  of  charity  and  peace,  many  a  sturdy  labourer  will  sit  at  his  hearth, 
drinking  a  new  measure  of  such  moral  poison,  the  most  fatal  effects  of 
which  are  the  steeling  of  the  heart  and  hardening  the  forehead  against 
those  from  whose  hands  the  largest  share  in  his  social  redemption 
cannot  safely  be  withdrawn.  Yet,  with  something  of  the  satisfiaiction  of 
the  traveller  who,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  imagines  peculiar  brilliancy 
hi  a  solitary  star,  or  as  a  wanderer  in  the  desert  would  hail  with  joy  the 
feeblest  moss  as  an  evidence  of  fertility,  so  we  think  we  discern  in  this 
extract,  and  the  conviction  is  strengthened  by  many  such,  a  ray  of 
comfort.  Though,  in  effect,  as  pernicious  as  the  extremest  doctrines  of 
atheism,  these  pages  would  certainly  disavow  and  retort  the  charge  of 
simple  impiety.  It  is  the  priesthood  who  pervert,  not  they  who  assail 
the  Gospel  system ;  its  uncorrupted  purity  would  regenerate  the  earth ; 
to  practise  its  10%-  morality  would  be  to  "  restore  all  things ;"  but 
it  is  "  mockery  and  sham,"  called  Christianity,  which  is  imposed  upon 
mankind.  Preserved  by  this  theory,  they  flutter  over  the  brink,  but 
never  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  blasphemy.  Their  irreligion  takes  to 
itself  the  form  of  religion ;  we  doubt  not  that  hundreds  are  taught  to 
believe  themselves  Christians  on  the  strength  of  disbelieving  that  whidi 
w  to  be  Chrislaanity.  The  opinions  of  the  journalist  are  always  the 
exaggerated  opinions  of  his  readers,  just  as  the  passions  of  the  actor 
must  reach  caricature  before  they  rouse  the  passions  of  his  audience ; 
we  may  therefore  suppose  that  what  he  writes  is  more  impious,  or  more 
absurd,  than  what  his  readers  believe,  and  that  he  teaches  the  utmost  it 
is  safe  to  teach  without  exciting  the  disgust  and  losing  the  patronage  of 
his  subscribers.  It  is  safe,  then,  to  declare  that  ministers  pervert  the 
Oospel  for  secular  purposes ;  it  is  not  safe  to  impeach  the  truth  of  the 
Ck)speL  Though  the  people  are  willing  to  hear  the  Church  reviled, 
they  desire  not  to  hear  the  Head  blasphemed;  though  they  are 
credulous  enough,  or  ignorant  enough,  to  be  persuaded  that  the  clergy 
are  leagued  with  their  imaginary  oppressors,  they  retain  a  lingering 
legendary  idea  that  their  Master  is  their  friend.  The  paper  seUs  by 
tustifying  the  vices  that  consume  them,  by  attributing  the  consequences 
to  the  vices  of  Others ;  but  it  sells  equally  by  attributing  lax  morality  to 
clerical  imfaithfulness,  and,  by  implication,  pointing  to  the  Cospel— * 
interpreted  by  themselves,  it  is  true — as  the  remedy  for  immorality^ 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  theory  of  infidelity  is  not  popular,  if  its 
practice  is, — that  the  avowal  of  irreligion  is  distasteful  to  the,  practically, 
most  irreligious.  Did  the  masses  relish  attacks  upon  divine  things  as 
keenly  as  upon  their  rulers — ^were  they  as  pleased  with  a  column  of 
'Uasphemy  as  with  a  cohimn  of  sedition — or  would  their  circulation  be 
increased  by  the  infusion  of  a  large  portion  of  scepticism — ^there  is 
nothing  apparent  in  the  venal  pages,  and  little,  wisely  perhaps^  in  the 
administration  of  censorial  laws,  to  hinder  them  becoming  as  black  with 
the  iiomilies  of  atheism  as  they  are  with  the  lessons  of  bitterness  and 
<iifiC6htent. 

Such  is  the  religious  aspect  of  a  large  portion  of  what  are  socially  th^ 
lower  orders,  as  presented  in  the  most  popular  of  popular  journals  ;  of 
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their  political  errors  a;tid  prejadices  we  haye  already  treated.  If /we 
have  cast  a  relieving  light  unongst  the  shadows  of  a  gloomy  j^^cture,  it 
is  a  faint  one ;  and  we  do  so  ^m  no  desire  to  extenuate  the  dismal 
features,  or  impugn  the  faithfulness  of  the  image  of  those  dasses  as 
limned  by  the  most  skilful  novelist,  the  least  hopefol  moxalist,  or  as 
dashed  out  in  raw,  literal  strokes  on  tli^  pages  <rf  "  rep(Mrtis,"  or  in  the 
columns  of  statistics.  It  will  not  lighten  the  labour,  or  hasten  its  conv- 
pletioD,  to  understate  its  difficulties  ;  but  the  labour  is  half  done  when 
those  difficulties  are  understood,  and  the  nature  of  one  difficulty  we 
desire  to  indicate.  If  infidelity  and  athdbnn  do  not  taint  &e  massfes  to 
the  extent  represented,  there  is  that  which  imposes  \ip<m  them  all  their 
practical  efifecta  When  the  efforts  made  to  rai$e  them  to  a  more  noble 
standard  of  morality  and  intelligence  are  considered,— ^ven  with  the 
allowance  that  they  have  been  made  without  union,  and  occasioaaUy 
with  little  wisdom, — ^it  must  surprise  us  that  the  labour  should  acea- 
tnulate  upon  our  hands,  that  the  aggregate  of  vice  and  ignorance  swells 
above  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population.  What  hinders  the 
progress  of  the  good  work  1  There  seems  to  be  a  dull  inertia  in  the 
massed  which  has  almost  the  effect  of  antagoniam  to  its  progreas  ;  in 
that  which,  aboye  all  other  labours,  needs  sympathy  between  the  donor 
and  the  recipient  of  its  benefits,  there  is  in  one  an  ard^it  and  increasing 
eeal,  in  the  other  a  cold  and  impassive  apathy.  '^  Go  and  compel  them 
to  come  in  "  seems  especially  explicable  to  these  loiterers  on  the  high* 
way  to  eternity.  Thusj  we  buid  the  house  of  God  in  the  crowded 
neighbourhood,  and  it  stands  a  monument  to  eharity,  but  a  temple  of 
emptiness ;  we  multi^y  sittings  for  the  poor,  yet  the  place  knows  them 
not.  We  have  ancient  city  churches  with  a  feeble  congregation  of 
drowsy  officials  and  listless  paupers  attached  to  the  '' foundation  "  l^ 
anniversary  gratuities,  and  suburban  charehes  where  the  popular 
preacher  attracts  all  dasses  between  the  peer  and  the  tradesmany  hut 
where  the  labourer  suffers  no  banishment  to  the  gaUeries,  because  he 
sddom  comes  within  their  walls.  A  prelate,  renuffkaUe  alike  fbr  elo** 
quence  and  benevolence,  mi^t  deliver  special  lectures  for  working  men$ 
but  neither  the  celebrity  of  the  orator  nor  the  p^est^  of  the  bisLo^ 
could  fill  the  benches  devoted  to  working  men.  And  so  with  less*- 
dignified  philanthropists  ;  let  them  6eek  to  bring  these  men — we  speak 
of  the  rule — ^within  the  sound  of  the  truth,  and  they  will  admit  the 
kindly  feeling  that  suggests  the  act,  perhaps  tolerate  the  absenee  of 
their  wives  from  home  at  the  appointed  time,  or  even  insist  upon  thf 
attendance  of  their  children  ;  but  for  themsdvBS,  they  have  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  and,  without  treeing  the  attempt  with  ridicule,  permit  k 
to  £atil  with  indifference.  This  is  that  v^ch  hinders  the  moral  growth 
of  such  from  generation  to  generation.  Too  ignorant  of  the  truth  to 
question  it,  too  little  trained  to  reason  to  be  doubting,  they  simplf^ 
accord  an  instinctive  reverence  fcir  that  which  they  neithw  feel  nc^ 
understand,  and  remain  in  an  incMfference  which  has  all  the  consequences 
of  unbelief  But  this  indifference  is  more  commonly  found  in  uiaoB 
with  a  formidable  ally.  The  pages  we  have  quoted  contain  the  political 
faith  of  thousands  of  this  qI^^  of  the  eommuBity.  Great  as  are  the  social 
evils  its  absurdities  engender,  its  train  of  moral  and  spiritual  evils  &t» 
of  greater  magnitude.  It  teaches  that  the  ministers  oi  Okrist  are  the 
creatures  of  their  imaginary  oppi*essors,  interested  in  the  existence-  of  a 
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sysfceitt  of  gweiaimeat  upou  which  they  affiliniie  the  offapring  of  imp:o-, 
videitce,  sloth,  error,  and  intemperanoe,  profiting  by  the  misery  their, 
iodolenoe  would  not,  or  their  foresight  coidd  not,  avert.  Every  advance, 
theielore^  miude  towards  them  is  an  arousing  of  jealousy  ;  every  act  of 
generous  solicitude  for  their  welfare  a  kindling  of  suspicion.  The 
oonusels  of  the  highest  wisdom  are  listened  to  as  the  sophistries  of 
tyrants ;  the  Gospel,  of  which  they  know  nothing,  is  declared  to  be  a 
perversion  of  the  Gospel ;  the  sympathy  of  the  clergy  is  aoi  affectation 
cloaking  ajx  interested  motive;  their  pastoral  care  is  a  system  of 
•s^ionagt ;  their  social  position  exposes,  them  to  the  imputation  ox 
pride,  arrogance,  and  luxury,  which  are  paralleled — and  the  parallel  is 
urged  from  week  to  week  by  a  malignant  mentor — with  their  own  servile 
position,  their  penury,  and  dependence.  These  prejudices  exist  even  to 
the  hinderance  of  attempts  to  extend  knowledge  of  a  purely  secular 
character.  "  For  my  part,"  says  a  writer  in  the  same  journal,  "  I  rejoice 
that  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  Public  Libraries  are,  generally  speaking, 
^Eulures."  In  allusion  to  one  particular  failure,  in  a  village  not  far  from 
the  metro})olis,  he  adds  : — 

"  Did  the  workipff  datses  freq«ent  tbeae  resorts,  and  penuw  the  voloinef  tbat 
enimmber  their  shelves,  they  would  moat  likely  become  more  davish  and  sabmissive 
to  their  task-masters  than  at  present.  *  »  ♦  q^e  mere  fact  of  the 
'  nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood '  being  patron,  and  the  *  village  squire '  president, 
ftilly  accounts  to  me  for  the  ^ilure  of  this  rural  fiterary  institutioti.  »  *  « 
hi  condusioi^  I  repeat,  thai  the  fiiilure  of  those  edncaiianal  iostitutions,  eontroUedt 
by  lords,  squires,  and  parsons,  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  rather  than  of  sorrow  ; 
hi  far  better  is  it  that  a  man  should  remain  in  blind  ignoranoe  than  imbibe  doctrines 
that  teach  him  to  become  a  contented,  obedient,  submissive  drudge." 

Seen,  tbe%  as  in  a  mirror,  in  the  popular  journals,  the  people  appear 
^orant  of  those  political  laws  which  affect  their  domestic  happinesSi 
and  indirectly  their  moral  health — open  to  the  reception  of  doctrines 
rabveraive  of  all  government,  dangerous  alike  to  the  believer  and  his 
fellow-eidjzens^  and  defended  by  a  cold  indifference,  or  an  array  of 
Btubhom  prejudices,  against  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  and  the 
influence  xif  religion.  For  all  this»  the  remedy  seems  obvious ;  if  igi^o- 
canoe  of  political  economy  produce  as  much  misery,  and  perhaps  as  much 
orimej  as  any  form  of  ignorance,  let  it  have  in  the  education  of  the 
eitizen  the  place  of  necessary  science  ;  if  political  pr^udices  and  fallacies 
hinder  the  rec^ion  of  religious  truths  let  us  communicate  the  know- 
ledge which  will  remove  them — strike  out  the  fundamentsd  error  of  the 
popular  creed,  which  confounds  all  authority  with  tyranny,  all  subordi- 
natitm  with  slavery,  and  the  natural  inequality  of  property  with  in- 
justice ;  and,  like  a  chain  shorn  through  one  link,  the  whole  contingency 
of  minor  prejudices  fells  to  the  ground.  We  do  not  wish  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  scientific  knowledge,  still  less  its  teaching,  as  a  means  of 
mental  discipline ;  but  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  while  its  several 
branches  assume,  yearly,  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  list  of  subjects 
of  elementary  education,  this,  which,  in  our  minds,  is  of  more  practical 
importance,  is  still  confined  to  some  half-dozen  chapters  of  a  reading- 
hook.  If  any  knowledge  is  useful  to  a  child,  it  is  surely  that  of  the 
oircumstanoes  of  his  future  existence,  of  the  phenomena  to  which  his 
€ivil  conduct  must  be  regulated  and  his  domestic  life  accommodated. 
Men  accommodate  their  actions  to  physical  laws  unconsciously,  and  may 
he  very  tender  of  their  body's  health  without  thinking  of  their  exist- 
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ence.     In  tliis  .case  animal  instinct  will  hardly  betray  men  into  error, 
and  rude  experience  will  enable  the  peasant  to  avail  himself  of  a  natural 
law  as  successfully  as  the  philosopher  who  investigates  it.     He  will 
remove  that  which  offends  his  nostrils  and  infects  his  dwiriiing,  without 
reflecting  that  it  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  fim  his  decaying  embers 
into  flame,  unknowing  of  oxygen ;  and  ventilate  his  room,  if  not  with  ilie 
science,  with  the  success  of  a  Reid,  without  undeiBtanding  the  nature  of 
carbonic  acid  or  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.     But  he  cannot  so 
easily  &U  in  with  the  course  of  social  phenomena ;  his  instincts  and 
natural  passions  are  more  likely  to  drive  him  to  their  violation  than  lead 
him  to  their  observance.     Thus,  the  civil  life  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
working  classes  is  one  continual  blunder  ;  in  ignorance  of  hiistory,  m 
spite  of  experience,  they  periodically  rush  into  combinations  of  labour 
against  capital,  which  result  as  inevitably  in  their  misery  and  degrada- 
tion as  a  revolt  against  the  decrees  of  nature  entails  disease  and  death       | 
Every  trade  has  its  legend  of  the  "  great  strike ;"  of  its  obstinacy,  its 
privationsf,  and  its  failure  ;  yet  the  experiment  awaits  only  occasion  fer       ' 
renewal,  there  is  hardly  a  conviction  of  its  uselessness,  none  of  its  folly       ' 
Let  labour  glut  the  market — ^the  &11  of  wages  is  the  crime  of  capital; 
let  the  earth  withhold  her  fruits — scarcity  is  the  guilty  act  of  monopoly;       > 
for  a  very  small  derangement  of  some  domestic  financier's  prospects,  a       | 
minister  will  be  denounced  as  a  villain  at  the  least,  and  the  whole       \ 
system  of  government  branded  as  iniquity.     Every,  the  most  trivial,       . 
circumstance  of  social  existence  is  thus  laden  with  causes  tor  irritation 
and  discontent.     All  this  might  be  for  the  philanthropist,  not  for  the 
state  teacher,  to  correct,  were  it  not  that  this  gall  of  politioal  bitterness        I 
becomes  to  ignorant  men  a  preparation  for  the  bond  of  iniquity,  and       I 
that  this  false  estimate  of  their  social  position  suggests  to  them  an  excuse 
for,  if  it  be  not  a  cause  o^  indolence,  vice,  and  crime. 

Of  that  general  indifference  to  religion  which  we  have  described*  as 
characteristic  of  the  lower  classes,  we  will  not  speak.  It  is  a  subject  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  dismissed  in  the  closing  lines  of  a  paper,  and 
involving  the  discussion  less  of  the  remedy,  upon  which  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion,  than  of  the  method  of  applying  it,  hardly  oomei 
within  the  design  of  these  papers.  We  wiU  simply  suggest,  therefore, 
as  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  ease  with  which  the  religioas 
habit  is  dropped,  on  the  scholar's  entering  the  field  of  responsible  exist- 
ence, may  not  be  due  to  some  imperfection  in  the  system  of  reli^ons 
training,  and  some  defect  in  the  method  of  communicating  t^ligidaa 
knowledge.  S.  D.  W. 


-^.^<i.e;r<f^^i;atJ>-r- 
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Snt, — ^In  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  Aubjeot  of  a  proposition  which 
J'  was  raquo84ad  to  more^  at  a  meeting  of  Bohoohttasten,  some  monthi  ago,  I  had  no 
ambition  to  see  my  **  oration,"  either  entire  or  mutilated,  in  the  oolnnms  of  a  new8> 
paper,*  much  lees  that  it  should  re-appeer  so  wrominMktly  in  your  April  number, 
ttnder  the  imposing  title  of  **  School-Teachers  and  Committee  of  Council,"  honoured, 
moreorer,  by  the  elaborate  criticism  of  your  correspondent,  the  "  Practical  Teacher." 
In  justrae  to  your  readers  and  myself  I  trust  you  will  £ftvour  me  with  space  for  a  few 
^ords  in  explanation.  The  report  which  your  correfip<mdent  quoted,  and  further 
mutilates  by  disintegration,  is  simply  a  rough,  imperfect  statement  of  what  really 
ttanspired,  —  enough  cert^ly  to  puzzle  the  wits  of  a  genius,  such  even  as  the 
**  Pracf^eal  Teaeher,"  wlio  I  hope  will  discover  that  "  ridiculous  inconsistency  "  stand* 
leas  in  the  ezpretsioii  of  an  honest  opinion,  entertained  by  at  least  nine^tenths  of  the 
teachers  ef  England,  than  in  straining  to  become  hyperoritioal  on  a  loose,  inaocuiaita 
report  taken  from  a  local  newspaper.  I  certainly  stated, — "  There  were  two  or  three 
matters  that  looked  like  grievances  to  the  schoolmaster.  It  had  been  held  to  be 
a  great  hardship  upon  the  teachers  in  this  country,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  adding  to  ^eir  incomes  by  private  teaching,  which  privilege  was  not 
denied  to  any  other  class  of  society.  I  trusted  the  time  would  come  when  either  a 
satis&ctory  reason  would  be  given  for  this  restriction,  or  the  Committee  of  Council 
would  rescind  it  altogether.  Again,  it  had  been  often  said, — '  As  is  the  master,  so 
is  the  schooL'  Ko  doubt  the  Committee  of  CouncU  had  done  much  to  elevate  the 
sehoolmaster,  aBdocmiaqueutly  to  promote  education,  for  whi<^  great  p^ise  was  due ; 
jet  it  would  not  be  bad  logic  to  reason,  that  if  they  made  the  master  nothing,  they 
would  ultimately  bring  the  school  to  nothing.  Now,  it  was  a  notorious  ikct,  that  iik 
ike  matter  of  correspondence,  the  Committee  of  Council  had  made  the  master  a  complete 
aonentity.  Hoping,  however,  for  an  alteration  in  these  unsatis&ctory  points,  I 
believed  the  chief  schoolmasters  of  England  were  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  toT  much  it  had  done  towards  promoting  education  and  the  wel&re 
of  the  teacher."  Should  the  perceptive  faculties  of  our  *'  Practical  Teacher  "  experi- 
ence from  the  above  any  sensations  of  ''  heat  and  cold,"  it  can  only  arise  from  the 
habit  <^  his  ideas  wanaering  into  such  extremes,  'tiiat  when,  like  travellers  from 
opposite  clime&  they  meet  in  a  temperate  region,  mutually  complain,  the  one  of  heat, 
W^oHmcioi  eold.  Thaoonduding  sentenoe  of  our  modem  critic  is,  I  presume,  put 
0rth  as  an  f^log^  for  his  aberrations^  with  an  intimation  that  he  still  desires  to 
*  run  riot  in  hU  own  way." — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

•  It  was  in  **  The  School  and  the  Teacher,"  and  we  remarked  that  the  extracts 
ware  eorreetly  made  in  the  letter. — ^Ed.  B.  J.  E. 


TO  THE  EmTOS  OF  THE  ENQUSH  JOUBVAL  OF  EDUCAITIOir. 

t  jOs  Bxvttsvm  cop  ^cmool-Booek — Sib  ;  On  glancing  over  the  reviews 
of  new  books  in  your  last  number,  I  saw  a  notice  of  the  "  Word*builder,"  by 
Mr.  Parker,  of  America.  I  met  with  a  review  and  criticism  of  a  similar  work  of  his 
in  that  excellent,  but  now  defunct  periodical.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  for 
1835,  which  such  of  your  readers  as  are  curious,  and  possess  the  book,  may  refer  to. 
1  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  book  in  question ;  from  the  specimen  you  give, 
it  seems  but  of  small  value.  I  cannot  but  admire  the  fearless  and  impartial  manner 
in  which  you  overhaul  and  dissect  our  school-books  ;  really  they  too  often  stand  in 
need  of  correction,  or,  at  least,  very  modified  praise,  instead  of  the  fulsome  flattery 
which  mostly  accompanies  lAieir  r^eW:  A  ^roufable  review  of  an  indifferent  school- 
book  must  damage,  to  a  serious  extent,  the  cause  of  education ;  as  it  places  such 
productions  on  a  par  with  the  sound  school-books  written  by  able  practical  men,  and 
frequently  causes  their  exclusion  in  quarters  which  are  guided  in  their  purchase  of 
ichoQl-bcNDks  by  what  tiie  magazines  say  in  their  fevour.  A.  M. 
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.*,■.., ...» ,.n  , Hote^dif^fey vl^flfa, ... .  .V ...... ..^ 

J-f    r.lf't'.w    l('l  f»;?'»jii  <•.,/  ^'t,»'j  .8    If,  Mfj  vjt;fT  .ri     *  JrfJjit     I'-^r-  ^   '^  v.'l''  -       .(.V        '-  <   >•'       ""^+ 

BMiftdiri||f-ik>I«tnitiQifuniBtt|%i^{^  Woods,  M;Al 

,    Third  Edition,     Pp.  503.  ..Oxfor^  ^md  I^n^on  :  Jphn  ^enrjr  i^& 

'r''^We<?^^:     ^'    '''^^^   A^-'^.,^.       '•'■''      ^..!      ."^''i       '"',*       (     i^^ 

ii  vQf  a  'wQvk  of  thiflr  MUfcnre,  tliotigk  t!i«  otigitnd  hfts  be^n  and  tnay  Hie 
'^ttiicked  hr  d6ftfndfed,  Ve  trotd^  ?P®^^  ^^  present  merely  with  reference 
io,  the  fy:sml^ox'8.  wk^  :,Th©  book  is  present^  to  us  in  intell^bk 
laAguAge^iOBid  ezeeUeot  tyfogmfiky.  The  A«ktitiofl».  appear  t«^  have  beta 
HBBBde'with  jtidgiBlent,  and  -^whieh  k  nob  in  all  books  the  awe)  hoiiestljr 
Tfoi*'  the  pfurpo^e  of  rendehng  the  anthoi^  work  itiore  complc*^ ;  .iip;t 
in  the  excursus  form,  or  with  a  view  to  show  the  superior  acuteness  of- 
the tmmts^i&t.    '-.■•<       ^      .,,,..      v,  -t   •—,,,.  v  -v 


^nggefltionsiDr^im  Improved  Tbeorj  of  the  Tidea  Bj  Lie^tf^Cf.  Sop* 
kms,  RN.  Pp.  44:  Ldndott :  Arifhtti^  HaB  Vfe  (36; '  '  ^' 
We  are  certainly  disposed  to  eon^der  lieut.  Hopkins's  theory  worthy 
of  attention.  Wd  cannot  expect  a  principle,  at  its  first  developmeht,  xo 
,«erve  as  a  master-key  to  all  phenpihena  connected  with  the  suhj€^c ; 
though  much  seems  to  have  heen  aociei  .akeadyv  ^1  applying  i^ 
patiently.  ..    ,       j     ,    .  ,..■•..  ^ 

r  i-iu-J *;*.i — J^ — l: ^^     '    •    r      t   -t     ^ 

■''■■''   I   .  ^  ''',''(-■•,:* 

■J       .'   ..  •  »  ■ ' .'  '      .r  '        ^   S        * 

Contributions  to  ^e  Gaiuse  o£  Eduffttioa.  By  James  PtUaos^  Esq., 
Professor  of  Mumanity^  dn  thet  ¥nitt9fnH*y  -ef  Edinborgh.  Pp.  591. 
1856.     London:  Longmans.  ,   i  ..  .  ,      -  .'.  •: 

Professor  Pillans's  wm^  lishonoiured  by  all  edoeatd&msts.  The  first 
part  of  this  collection,  "  containing  what  pertains  to  the  edncation  of  the 
mcmy^^  though  historically  interesting,  as  the  anticipation  and  suggestion 
of  much  l^at  has  sonoe  been  reidized  in  education,  has  net  now  ao 
practical  a  bearing  as  the  second  part,-^"  discuBdons  in  reference  to  thfe 
education  of  the  j*^.*'  We  learn  much  of  the  early  history  and  system 
,<of  .the  Edi^i^urgh  S^gh  School,  £rem/wh«i&LMmany  jai^  and  ap^paseo^ 
■unffiarif^iefeMediassical  schools  in  England  might  tftkes  hint'j«r  -tvF^. "  '^' 


Mechanical  Drawing  and  the  Edticati6n  of  the  Hand  m  Schools  fot  ^ 
y  People:  a  Letter  .to  the  Very  Key.',  tte  Dean  of  Herefordr.   -ftr 
W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq,,  F.It.&     Print^  at  *h^  United  Natifioal  b»A 
Free  School,  Painawick.     Pp.25.     185€.  ,      ..  - 

-  That  mnch  of  the  training  of  the  mind  can  be  dpfept^d  thix«(>^  w 
training  of  the  hand,  is  a  truth  «fiW  taking  ita  propet'  place  iti  eiioi^Ma^ 

'  Mr.  Hyett  has  rendered  the  cause  most  essential  perviqe  ;.  aiJdfl^g'Oth^ 
things*  t^.the  jbatrpdiWJtiQ®  of  oheapi  se*a-oi^  mathematical. xi^min^ite 
into  the  Painswick  school.     The  experiment  has  been  most  m^e^f^M- 
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LITTLE  BOOKa 

The  Seorgide  Zemon^ook,  By  H.  G.  Adanu.  Pp.  289.  (Losdon  :  Oroombridge, 
1856.)  This  is  a  most  vmeiul,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  book  ;  and  will,  we 
think,  bear  out  the  author's  views,  that  "  It  may  be  of  service  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended."    It  is  (Mvided  into  six  seotioDs,  or  chapters,  which  are  dassifted  as 

follows : — 

1.  The  Mighty  Deep.  2.  Ships  and  Boats.  3.  Sailors  and  Fishermen.  4.  Fish 
and  Fishing.  5.  Gruetaceous  and  Testaceous  Animals.  6.  Sea-Weeds  and  Sea- 
Birds,  &o.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  long  table  of  quesiiona,  which  will 
materially  assist  the  teacher.  The  book  seems  nicely  written,  and  is  calculated  to 
interest 'children.  We  want  books  of  this  kind,  adapted  to  the  industrial  employ- 
ment of  each  locality.  Perhaps  a  little  more  care  is  needed  to  revise  some  of  the 
nautical  terms.  For  example,  "  a  sheet "  is  not  a  sail ;  but  any  rope  which  ties  a 
sail  afb  horisontally.  Sheets,  in  fiwjt,  pull  the  vessel  along ;  but  they  never  mean 
anvthinff  but  ropes.  These  are  small  flaws,  and  any  seaman  would  put  all  right  in 
half  an  nour. 

The  Art  of  Lcmd  Surveying.  By  John  Quested,  Surveyor.  Third  Edition. 
Pp.  121.  ^ndon :  Belfe,  1856.)  After  a  rather  careful  examination,  we  should 
say  that  this  work  contains,  well  selected  and  well  arranged,  all  the  knowledge  on 
the  subject  necessanr  for  those  who  do  not  aim  at  becoming  professional  surveyors, 
but  merely  wish  to  be  able  to  perform  the  ordinary  operations  for  themselves.  And 
this  is  the  special  object  which  Mr.  Quested  has  had  in  view. 

Metncal  Meditations  on  the  Sacred  Book  of  Ccmtides,  Pp.  183.  (London  : 
Wertheim  and  MacLntosh,  1856.)  We  admire  in  this  little  book  much  power  and 
sweetness,  and  earnestness  without  pietism. 

The  spiritual  application  of  such  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  Book  of  Canticles 
h,  to  our  feeling,  necessarily  personal ;  and  individuals  cannot  always  sympathize 
with  individuals  m  their  sacra  privata.  The  passage  which  follows  is  from  page  19 : — 

"  But  above  all,  O  Ohristiaa  traveller  1 
Bemember  that  the  '  footsteps  of  the  flock ' 
Tend  all  one  way — ^all  follow  in  one  track, — 
The  track  the  Saviour  trod  with  aching  feet. 
And  marked  it  with  his  blood  I    He,  dying,  left 
Holv  example  as  his  bright  bequest ; 
And  bears  his  lambs,  and  gently  leads  the  weak 
To  shades  refireshing,  and  to  herbage  good.'' 

Les  Jewnes  Ncvrratewrs.  Par  Marin  de  la  Yoye.  Second  edition.  Pp.  152.. 
(London  :  Grant  ^  Griflfiths,  1856.)  Pretty  little  tales  of  children  and  for  children. 
We  quite  agree  with  M.  de  la  Yoye  in  the  importanoe  he  attaches  to  accuracy  in 
translation,  which  cannot  be  too  soon  insisted  upon. 

The  InspiratiMi,  and  Authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  By  the  Eev.  John 
Perowne,  M.A.  Pp.  31.  (London :  Wertheim  and  Macintosh.)  This  little  work 
has  been  called  forth  by  the  recent  defence  of  the  historical  narratives  of  Holy 
Scripture,  in  which  the  writer's  son,  Mr.  F.  J.  S.  Perowne,  has  lately  taken  part.  -It 
is  in  a  form  very  suitable  for  general  circulation. 

The  Cfraduated  Series  of  Copybooks,  By  Thomas  Collinson  and  William  Bailey. 
(London :  Groombridge  6i  Sons.)  These  copies  proceed  on  the  judicious  plan  of 
assisting  the  pupil  in  the  formation  of  letters,  and  in  gradually  diminishing  the 
adeistance  as  he  acquires  fiwiKiy  in  penmanship.  The  copies  are  beautifully  formed, 
and  we  can  strongly  recommend  this  useful  series. 

Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  By  E.  E.  Humphreys, 
LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  Grammar  School.  With  a  Preliminary  Essay 
on  the  Belatious  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Beligion.  By  the  Hev.  J.  E.  Biddle,  M.A. 
Pp.  134.  (London :  Longmans.)  We  should  be  glad  to  welcome  a  work  on  this 
subject,  adapted  for  school  use.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  Dr.  Himiphreys 
has  yet  supplied  the  desideratum  of  an  i/ntrodwOUmf  though  we  admire  his  book  and 
its  arrangement* 

2  I. 
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Manual  of  Educational  RequMtmenU  neeettary  for  the  CHml  Service, — The  Com- 
miaaUmen*  lUport  on  the  Exarnvnaiions  for  Employment  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Crown,  Keprinted  by  permission.  With  iiiPr^Qt(;e  by  Richard  Dawes,  M.A.,  Dean 
of  Hereford.  Pp.  84.  (London:  GE6oml^ge.l  Mr.  Dawes  has  not  overrated  the 
Tfthie  of  the  abore-named  document  to  schoolmasters  and  iiarents,  as  well  as  to 
intending  candidates.  The  latter  witt  find  information  on  the  natnra-of  the  examina- 
tions estaUiUied  by thovarions departments';  tfaeformer will  gather ^rom  the  ^^ri 
''.what  thai  kind  of  edncatiDBi  i^awl  in  what<iftieettitet8»'whicb  fite  youtil  for  tbosc^ 
employments  in  which  the  middle  and  lower  classes  seek  a  liyelihood." 

lif r.  Dawes'puts  forward  for  consideration  jthe  vajue  qf  Euclid  as  a  iraininfffor  ihe 
reasoning  powers  and  adouracy,  and  advocates  strongly  modem  langtiag68.  ^Ther^  U ' 
something  to  blush  for  in  the  education  of  pur  oouutry,  when  we  see  in  t^ef  Bepovti 
the  number  of  candidates  who  have  failed  in  writing,  spelling^  and  arithmetic, 

^v^'9  ])ictmairy^  €Htek  md  Sdttian  ^kogra/phy,  Ptet  XY,  Pp.  6a9^lftt). 
(London  :  Walton  &Maberlj,  and  John  Murray,  AwU,  1856.)  It  is  announced  Uiat; 
tlfis  work  will  be  completed  in  the  autumn  i  it  win  then,  beyond'  qiiestion,'  take  its 
place  as  the  first  of  its  kind.  About  11^0  pafed  of  the  i^resent  pari  are  derveted  toJiift' 
article  "Roma."  When  reading  it,  we  forget  that  we  are  vead^ig  an  arti<4e  vx  Sk 
dictionary;  ancient  Rome  and  her  rums  are  brought  before  0^ 


Necessity  op  Physical  Accesses  to  Mental  Improvement. — "  The 
next  thing  to  which  J  would  bi^fly  ^raw  your  atie9tion,  as  a  mej^is  of  diminis^ung 
cases  of  sickiiess  among  the  pooi',  id  the  'improi)ement  of  Oieir  dweUingB.    It  matters 
little  to  say  in  this  case,  any  more  than  in  the  former,  that  the  pobt  card  ^ttU  W^^ 
nothing  whether  their  abodes  be  olfah  or  dirty,  dark  or  light,,  ojose  or  well  ventilated, 
damp  or  well  drained  and  6.ff:  It  is  dot  ^^hat  they  desire,  Dufc  what  is  good  for  them, 
wbi^  tmcfhiiorbeoulraiitaf  ;.kBud  ahUoa^  some  of  ihe hiboorifig  ^'ooy'ifiUiy'prdftlr  a 
miserable  hovel  at  a  low  rent,^  b^forea ^omfortaUevd^tellifil^-for  which  th^y nfvust  naji^ , 
a  little  more,  yet  this  ought  lnot  to  be  encouraged  ;  and  the  wages  of  labour  ought  to 
be  equal  to  the  decent  wamt8^theM>0!ire<;  b£ which  ihisiv dne^  i  *        ^        *   7  * 
I^t  none  suppose  this  to  be  a  matter  of  little  momentb*— it  is  of  the  greatest.    If  thf^, 
lowei*  classes  are  to  be  uplifted  from  their  moral  degradation,  improve  their  d^ellings^ 
insist' on  thoie  physical  akxangemtttft^^whidh  afte4&dispeiiiAble  to  iMceaoy,  cleanliness, 
and  health  ;  thus  open  the  way  for  mpral  agencies^  induce  ^tastes  for  the  beauties  ol^ 
nature,  and  i&ey  tHII  be  more  disposed  and  better  qualified  for  the  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness.    Let  a  taste  be  acifmred  for  otheif  >  pteatfOMs  ihan  theee  of  a  ibetb'^ 
animal  kind;  lei  ihe  education  of  the  poor  be ^ch  iw  V>  rende^  .them  ci^bh^of 
enjoying  them  ;  Mid  though  I  do  not  say  that  these  necessarily  produce  irue  religion 
ini^erimnd,  yeflrit  wiHtie  eoafossdd  that^hey  ak<(^  to  s«y  theleitot,  a1t>ett^^k«|taura^> 
tion  for  it  than  the  opposite  halHts  pf  ^coand  of  intemperance. ""^.^Vno^  ;iDf(i>i  i/« 
Btreford^e  excellent  Sennon  on  the  EvUe  oflnducriminate  ChaxUy,  . 
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'  ■   .    '  '    Xntdlfflence..   "'.  \-\   '!^  *" "  "  ^  ^'   \ 

"  'Lord  Jotor  EtrasiLL*s  resolutions'  wt  wltV  a  'deci«iv©  defeat.  It  ia- 
sa  obviously  premature  to  attempt  a  national' rate,  nrheh  tlie  vbluntary 
principle  and  present  system  are  so  capatle  of' extension,  ttat  we  heartily 
rejoice  at  this  decision.'  Besides^  wliat  can  he  unfairer  than  to  saddle  a 
national  duty  on  a  section  of  the  eoixiinttnity  1  Nine-tenths  of  all  classea 
are  opposed  to  any  such  measure. 

The  Government  have  withdrawn  their  Bill  fot  appointing  a  Vice- 
President'  of  Education.     There  was  no  occasion  to  do  so,     9uch  a  • 
measure  U  needed,  *f  popuWi  and  would  have  ^e^n  dissuredly  earried,  \ti  ■■ 
spite  of  Mr.  Hadfield's  not  very  formidable  oppoaitiou.  .  i,  .  .  .      .:l 


THE  UNITEP  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOHOOLMABTERS. 

OttDiNAKY  General  Meeting,  held  in  St,  Martin's  BiU,* 'lEiOndon,  oxi., 
the  5ih  of  April 

The  Chair  was  occupied  hy  Mr.  TxtiAiW). 

Mr.  Mujrby,  Teaoher  of  Musia  tn  tine  Borot](^  Boad  N«tiinl  College, 
readajjaper  oh  the  Method  of  Teaching  Singing,' 
'  Mr.  I'ate^  in  moving  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  the  Lecturer, 
stated  his  opinion,  that  although  in  scientific  subjects' first  principles 
sHould  form  the  basis  of  all  instruction,  yet  musio,  like  drawing,  must  be 
tatjght  fforii  the  ddrelopment  of  the  art^  that  course  being  more  In 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Simpson  considered  it  the  .duty  of  teacher^  to  weigh  the  subject 
praGtically.  What  was  it  possible  to  /effect  with  yY)«iig  xdiildveiiwith 
tke  Httriteid  time  at  their  disposal?^  Tunes  must  be  taught  yery  earjy^^ 
to  obtain  the  necessary  attention,  without  which  it  were  vain  to  expect 
a  love  for  the  art. 

Mr.  Bentley  spoke  favourably  of  the  Tonic  S0I-&  method.  He  had 
found  it  better  adapted  to  give  children  an  insight  into  the  principles  of 
Q^usic  than  any  other  method.  He  thought  that  those  who  had  failed 
with  this  system  had  not  given  it  a  ^r  trials  but  had  turned  aside  to 
find  a  royal  road,  instead  of  persevering  in  the  track  indicated  by 
Mr.  Curwen.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  was  not  intended  merely  to 
teach  tunes,  although  they  were  numerously  introduced.  Mr.  Bentley 
thought  that  the  Lecturer  had  erred  in  supposing  that  a  mental  effect 
^as  attributed  to  a  single  sound  irrespectively  of  time.  He  heartily 
commended  the  system  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 
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Mr.  Bam  suggest^i^  tl^t  a  CQfujbipatiaD  pjT ,  the  lineal  and  literal 
notations  might  be  useful  ^ — and  m  general  lie  approved  of , the  system 
of  Mr.  (Jurwen  for  children.      ",  .    '     /^  -i^^^' 

lilV.  iffiirl?jr,  ip.  xeplvj  explaineil  ttal  lie  ^^'pver  ^ipjUncJied'  io.'&^ 
, jb^^,^  f^rqm.tie  siqien^^  pjrift'ciple^  |ro|»  PFf^iic^  .fl?  vps  ay^  iwfWt® 
i£3rdoiDg^^w»Ui«rbatet6r;v(rparid/teinpted,ianid  haidi^g  tltat  little  thdroti^y 
utideiastoiod;  &n>  as  to  Ifty  ii iK>Ud -fouildiiiticm  for  futifihs  prdgt^di^      •* ' 

r  .The '  ne^^t  General  .Me^tii;^.  i^iU  b^  ^^i  jii^  ,g^^  J(tar]l^'fj,^JpW],  ,^ 
O.Oioiooko^  Sairardayy.tke^drd  of  Ifia^,  iwihtn  th^  BdT.  iG^j  JEL:^  ALitep, 
Pr^pfid  of  Highbiiry  Traini^tig  College^  will  ^eaid  isb  |M^p^<'Oii  ^^ 
of  this  TesacHng  (if  oar  l^ttL*^'  ^         '   ,     /;     /    .  V^   ,V: 


■'  ■  .-.111  :i   •i'i:.r».rti  _  :\  '!  .f.;  '   n 


>-'fr.  ,v'i/'.f7" 


Bxpes.— ^Onirtlie  SttJ  of  ^joal,  at  tie  :Btot;«irf^}lii,  OUfl^ii,w?ic^  Postal, 
Mr.  Thomas  Sigg4laAeiMA8teir  of  St^G^rge's.^^^  / , 

--  .!-    '  '      '•      ■  ,     .  ,.      ,■       ".      .  .  ,:.    5-  ;•    !     ;    ■/  ,  .„[;      -.I.  ^.M.  .ir.-'I 

O^de/r^und  AdpSf^ieemmts  must  he  smt.  oMr  t&MBasbM^  G^lui6aifiltlt)4^ 
6/Arfemo5fer  .Rbt/>;.  t?ie  toiler,  Jf^ani  s^a/^ge^Sy'tnit^  U  dcmti^jliii^'^^^ 

/r  i^  ^i^!^  fen  W^r.§<^-J;.^.FA9^.i^:.^^ 

',  r  ^  ,Jpu»N^  will  he  smt^  fi^  p/^  i??'^^f*f»/^.  4:?^  J^^ 


■   W.  S.  had  better  get  Ljle's  ''Goremment  ^taations  TbikWti^^^'^^^ 

W^8^mlD8tea*.  ,0*jGrqnpaii'B  worki^gpodk  -   .\   «.    .  t  *  ■  i  <  *         ..:..>«,'   ..Ij  lo  n- 

/  *««  Oar  next  will  eotttain  iar  moi^  praotidd  ntett^.   -^r  tlie1Kiiu&!^l  #<i<  Aidl 
•dmitfe^eaeayB.   '       ' .  T  ' ..  *    ^.  r  .  . 

?   r. »  'i. '.'•>  'J    -'I   '  ' '"'       \..'^    '.    i    i'V!  n   '-  'ff  '-'r-'i.-i  •    --j.iiujjiii  '1/ 
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y;      \    /    't)IgdlPlJKA  REDIVIVA— ko.  13.' 

"     SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TA&£E.-^C(miinuid, 

IN  our  earlier  discussion  of  taste  we  have  spoken  of  it  in  its  ^len^ents, 
*ahd  in  the  light  of  those  active  qualities  of  mind  witli  which  it  is 
itennected.  It  is^a  principle  6f  repose  in  itself ;  but  the  way  thereto 
d^A'tfalfoagh  a:  sdtecipline  of  4u^ive  powers,  and  a  replemshtnent  df 
mental  re8ouree9<  To  iki»  ^ew  of  it  ottr  d^gn,  ad  we  before  remark^, 
obliges. uSi  "  We  perc^iv,^,"  sayB  Cpusin,  "  how  many  conditions  are  put 
upon  the  artist,  and  we  should  be  dismayed  at  them  if  we  did  not  know 
thenutaber  of  qualitied  that  Cicero  demands  for  aii  orator.  It  is  not 
osily  necessary  that  the  srtiiit  coHivate  his  teaaon,  his  repredentatire 
fiUiultyi.  and  ihi^  iseaa^ment  of  the  beautiful ;  he  is  also  bound  &ot  to 
neglect  the  material  procedure  of  his  art.  In  fiict,  he  ought  not  only  to 
contemplate  beauty,  but  to  express  it  objectively.  .  .  .  The  artist, 
in  handling  matter,  makes  it  give  forth  the  spiritual,  whether  he  employs 
words,  sounds,  lines,  or  colours.  Words  are  the  matter  of  the  poet,  a:S 
sounds  afe  of  the  musician,  as  lines  are  of  the  architect  and  of  the 
statuary,  and  as  colours  are  the  toatfcer  of  the  painter.  ...  In  vain 
do  you  mix  colours,  do  you  combine  sounds,  do  you  arrange  lines, 
tf"  you  do  not'  make  them  expre33  sometMrig.  If  you  do  not  know 
how  to  work  >^th  matter,  you  can  nevw  unfold  your  ideas.  .  .  . 
Form  and  idea,  the  physical  and  the  moral,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  are 
the  two  aspects  of  art — are  the  two  poles  which  the  artist  should  touch.'* 

In  proof  of  the  distinctive  character  of  true  art,  we  may  speak  of 
photography.  Photography  has  a  high  service  to  render,  but  it  is  not 
high  art ;  and  we  mistake  its  character  and  its  use  if  we  expect  from 
j^  m^re  than  it  is  quali&ed  to  yield.  There  is  no  -plabe^  for  spirHtiil  or 
moral  influences  in  the  disposition  of  the  subject.  Its  portraits  s^om 
please  us.  They  lack  ideal  (and  so  far  real  truth  of)  character.  We 
liave  the  features  conveyed  to  us ;  but  those  features  are  not  the  portrait 
of  him  whom  We  know  or  I6ve  as  our  fHend,  of  him  whom  we  know  to  be 
kind,  or  intellectua],  or  good^  and  whose  ifobe  expresses  so  much,  on  eveiy 
occasion,  perhaps,  but  that  unfortunate  one'  on  which  "  the  subject "  is 
submitted  to  the  monlentary  but  confounding  inAuence  of  dazzling  light. 
There  is  none  of  that  genial  influence  which  reside  iii  th^  eyfe  and 
manner  of  the  true  artist,  and  which  is  calculated  to  call  into  expression 
^<fe  highest  and  best  nature  of  the  man.  To  this  expression  the  genius 
of  the  artist  can  give  life  and  endurance,  through  the  free  and  conscious 
medium  of  true  art,  whether  that  art  be  painting  or  sculpture ; 
whilst,  at  the  best,  the  artificial  medium  of  photography  must  be  content 
with  one  fixed,  and  that,  'by  a  thousand  chances,  not  an  ideal  or  charac- 
teristic expression. 

.  The  assertion  thj^  photographic  portraits  will  never  displace  the  high 
art  of  the  painter,  is  a  true  one ;  but  it  is  untrue  seriously  to  allege  as  the 
treason  for  this,  the  humorous  oTK^t^  of  an  academician,  that  "  Phot(^raphy 
cannot  flatter."  There  is  a  part  for  the  artist  to  play  in  the  exhibition 
of  human  character  which  is  spiritual,  and  partakes  of  mind,  of  genius. 
An  inanimate  process  will  never  accomplish  what  is  a  prerogative  of 
man  as  distinct  from  matter.  Th6^  light  of  the  sun  will  never  kindle 
what  the  fire  of  genius  alone  can  create  and  animate.  Genius  contem- 
plates, arranges,  grasps  the  multiform  unity  of  nature ;  and  living  art 
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expresses  that  unity  in  a  true  but  complex  ideal — taste  accepts  and 
admires  the  finished  work  :  and  so,  then^  the  difference  between  true  art 
as  the  work  of  genius,  and  the  dead  cold  art  wldch  is  merely  artificial,  is 
in  expi^essionj — as  th^  sign  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  previoi|s 
processes  of  mind,  and  as  the  adequate  manifestation  and  result  of  thes^ 
processes  in  their  highest  and  most  suggestive  form  to  the  world.  In 
studying  the  composition  of  pictures,  or  sculpture,  or  poetry,  we  try  tp 
find  out  this  ars  celata  of  the  artist ;  and  this  is  a  step  in  cultivation  of 
the  taste,  not  taste  itself,  but  the  process  qualifying  us  for  its  exercise. 
In  this  work  we  analyze,  and  construct,  and  complete,  rendering  the 
other  half  corresponding  to  the  artist's  expressed  hal^  according  to  our 
several  powers  and  aptness  for  the  task- 

And  now,  then,  we  may  go  on  to  speak  of  oijbe  office  of  photography, 
which  exalts  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  assistant  to  genius  and  taste — as  the 
faithful  servant  of  genius^  as  the  convenient  ally  of  taste.  It  is  not  in 
representing  living  nature  in  her  fitfulness  of  feature — to  this  it  is  not . 
equal — but  in  copying  for  us  the  completed  works  of  great  painters,  and 
sculptors,  and  architects  in  their  exactness  (saving  colour  in  the  case  of 
painting), — in  presenting  us  with  a  delineation  more  accura;te,  and  so  fitter 
for  the  purposes  of  study,  than  any  other,  that  its  peculiar  value  lies. 

We  have  before  us  beautiful  photographic  copies  of  the  "Transfigura- 
tion "  of  Raphael,  and  the  "  Apollo  Belvidere."  Each  of  them  is,  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  a  faithful  representation  of  the  original,  so  far  at  least 
as  form  and  expression  are  concerned.  Each  is  a  per/ec^  study,  we 
might  almost  say  an  education,  in  the  branch  of  art  which  it  represents. 
We  will  quote  a  passage  from  Cousin,  in  which  he  gives  us  Winkel- 
mann's  analysis  of  the  latter  of  these  great  works.  It  will  explain  what 
ietaean*  bythexffe^viB'geiiiAS  (rf  ei!p>»dmc>w/a6 /b^^iitift^ 
iti.  ;tJi|3 1  writer's  few^^ordi  of  cirit^eidm  upon  t^e  gtfeai  iintiquaty's  ju^- 
jilonti;  wMltetthe  labaiyi^  itself  affordfe  i^a  example  bf  that  gfeiiins,  akin  to 
tbfi^/cre«itinr©  geiiiwft.  oi  ilvs  ftrtist^  ^  ^hieh  we^  hav€l  beff6tfe>  ^ok^tL' 
"  Place  yourself  before  the  statue  of  Apollo,  .and  dbseapvei  tittetitiv^y 
what  strikes  you  in  this  mastea'-ipie^  ,i  .Wipk^qiai«lHrt^liyiu>  Wto  not  a 
metaphysician,  but  ai^  artii^  w))q  was:,g^teK2>!witl^ jthaiihi^Mst  genius, 
and  who  understood  the,  proped«y^5rf>iy^^  an 

analysis  of  the  ApeUp,     %%  \b  iijLte(r^?iting>4o  fet^^ilithk  iuialysis^  and 
perceive  by  it  bq\f  i^j;|i459li^(W^i^d^.]^ 

first  of  all  struck  Winlc^ln^mn  wa%  jbJi^icbi|^a^3?.<rfnoM0O[^  and 

divinity  impressed  ]appnvf^]Kery^l^  of  %]^^  ^^aj^tie^  Xbe  tfioi^da^d  is  that 
of  Jove,  whence  sprapg.3thie.,god^#  :Ql..wis<iteW'^.iiii»i:W^ 
calm  r.iij^^i^atfpi^  ^]Pfrel5'^h^rijjPftt?^sj,.8<(mmu.r^ts  |ipoa>th«'S^  the 
attitude  of  the  body,  the  arms  and  feet,  all  proclaim  Jblte  vanqmsher  of 
Python.  The  tranquil  and  disdainful  joy  felt  in  trimij^pl^mg,  over  a 
contemptible  enemy,  the  delight  of  victory,  the  slight  effi>^,t|^t  victory 
has  cost, — these  shone  forth  upon  the  eyes  of  Winkdjnaij^ ;  from  the 
glorious  statue.  The  analysis  of  this  artist  is  a  hymn  tp^irjjijuftl  beauty, 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  has  not  perceived  it ;  he  has  not  s^w^  that  all 
that  beauty,  whose  traits  he  has  collected  with  such  afp^ption^  Js  but  the 
manifestation  of  an  internal  beauty,  that  it  was  inc,orpore^  beauty 
which  shone  through  its  veil ;  in  a  word,  that  the  bei^utj  of  ^e  Apollo 
Belvidere  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  expression,  ,    ,   .  » 

Let  us  pass  now  from  a  cold  and  inanimate  statue  to  a  living,  real 
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flrtft.  We'shnti'find  that  tli'e  phyaicftl  can  be  beautiful  ianlj  on  Ite  c6h- 
dltiott  thftt  it  be  sdbsement  to  moral  beauty-  •  .  .  .  .  it  is  not  the 
oudiiie  of' matter,  in  regai^  to  pure  surface  and  form,  that  receives  the 
impress  of  sublimity ;  it  is  matter  vivid,  ^live,  that  is,  expressive  matter, 
matter  exhibitini^  mind  throwing  aside  iU  enshrouding^  veil.'" 

■For  the  value  dTthe  cont^t  between  t&e  expression  of  two  of  the  higli 
aityin  relation  to  the  same  ideal,  we  quote  Byron's  lines  on  the  Apollo-^ 
•*  Or  view  the  lord  of  the' unerring  bow, 
The  god  of  Hfe,  and  poesy,  and  fight ; 

The* suu  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow  ^    \\ 

All  radiant  from  his  triumph  ^  the  ^ght; 
The  shaft  hath  just  b^n  shot-^the  arrrow  bright 
With  an  immortel's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye  /  , 

And  nost^  beautiful  disdain,  and  might,  ,  ^ 

And  majesty,  flash  their  fall  lightnings  by.  ^  ,  \, 

'     '     '  BBvelopitigi'lri  tl'at  one  glatic6,'th^  deity.     ';   '.',-,  ..-. 

'  ^*  But  in  tis  (Jelicate  foyyn— ?a  dt^oii,  oj^lov^, 

/...    /  Shaped  t?yso^^e,soUt^ny39aph^vil08e.bl:?»*t,   .  i      .:-       .-<..< 

Ijong^d  for  a,  deathless  lover  |Voxn  af^ove,  ,;       .  .  i.i 

And  paadden'd  ip..  tl^jt  vis^on-^  ,,i  .i   " ' 

Afl  ^atidqal  beauty /ey^bifeas'4,-  -  ••  ;.  i,    .:  .•     ;.   i     •       '   ' 

.    .The  mind  within  i^  n^pst.  w^uearthly  cpiOQfV  .  j»  .....     iij-s 

^\Vlien  eacb  cpncejj^on.wa^alieavq4yig»^^      •  u.  •"'  ^ 

"   Aray  oiE;ipmprtatttyji..a^  .*  .  '  •  •   i;.  /  -  -   ^"   J-    «  ' 

,        ,;  Starldie;  aroujidy.witil  they  igthej:;'^  tK>ag9d      ....  -    •:  /  v  «< 

..    .     .  ,.  !  ,   .r      ..,    .      ..  .        *,.    .(?^i(e&j?w<^OWt<>ivt...'. 

..Fo;;  ,;the  a^i^vm  .couAra^t  iu  relation,  ton  pnintiiigi-imd  poetry^  >>tak6i 

Mrs.,8igamqi^'s,  ;ao)>lerdeaciip^ioni  of  Leonardo,  dai  yinoi^si''  Lasb  BuppiB^.'? 

AgfijfUiy  wujpari?  with,  t]^.  fiaiMNiA.  ^taAwe.trf  "TherDying  CUadiatotv'?^ 

ByTQi^V  pi9tu^  of.the  «ai^e  iixusid»it,ra»idrawiLiii>tlie'fQUowhkg  ^'wcm^-^ 

•  ^  '«*i  se^'beforomie  the  iladiottoi- life  f    '■''    '  '    '  '  '    '     '  '    '        " 

•  '  1  He.litenatipdn  hi  ha»d — ^hid  ttianfy  htfovr',  ''/','"  ^ 
'•    -^;.l '.  €teitiseB*»'tb'-<teath,  blircdnqtifert^^dhy;''-^  "  ■•/'""  ']    ■'••'«•{■'' 

i -And  hid  jdf^p'dh€aasiilk&  gradually  lo'^—   '       '     '"         '     ^ 
'  'f'/^'Mi&hd':th««dghhi»*iri'thte=h^^  *  '     ,     • 

•  'i   '(PVott'th^red-gttSfe/fisiirhett  ...:-.    »  mi 

•  ^  i  i  iiike^^e  jfitst  Of  a  thUiider^oWer  i  and  now  '  '  " 
.  -II  TheiarenHswimt^arouhdhim'^he  x^  gdne, 

^'  i  IM^ceased  4to"i]iiiUinan  shdut'  Which  haiFd'tli^  wre(toh 

'^He  heard  it,  but  hp  heeded  notr— his  eyies      ,  .  .  » 

"  .Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  Jfex  awcy  ;  .  ♦  { 

'    ;''   '/Hi^  reck'd  not  df  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize. .    -       ,         ..;  .  .  \, 
'  '*But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danubei  lay,  ...     :  \ 

''''  '  :?%^re  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play,        .  ,  ♦..•t 

'      5%ere  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sjre, ,  ...    •   ,.  i.- 

BUtcher'd  to  n^ake  a  Roman  holiday- —  .  ,      ,     ,     .  ,, 

'    All  this  rusVd  with  his  blood — shall  I^e  expire,  ,    . .     ., .       . .  .  { 
And  unavenged  1    Arise !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  ypur  ii;e  1 "  ^    j 

Childe  Ba/rold^  canto  iv. 
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To  tbis  quotation  we  isrpuld  dadly  uppepd,  if  space  allowed,  Profemor 
Heed's  analysis  It  is  to  Ibe  ^^bd  in  the  9tK  clial^r  of  his  *^  English 
Literature' rfirmn  I  Obamcer  to  -  Tennyson  f  a  <di^ter  to  which  ^s^e  ^,oi0d 
entreat  thei  afcbiwtion  of  ev^ry  i:eiider  of  Byron** 

The  criticism  of  genius  uppa  .genius  presents  a  legitimate  and  fruit- 
ful field  for  the  cultivation  o^  the  taste.'T  The  critical  &culty  is  carried 
forward  and  i-efined/iQ.  at^4ihe  ^ame-time^  i*  0ufficient)y!  asserts  its  own 
independence.  A  growing, fondixoas  for  «]|t,  alo^g  with  a  duAcdmination 
of  the  true  value  of  criticisms  upon  works  of  art,  is  a  symptom  of 
strength  in  taste.  A  dogmatic  tone  in  relation  to  art  maybe  i^mp- 
tomatio  either  of  extjceme  enthusiasm  or  of  narWwaesff  of  mind.  -It  is 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  taste.  After  all,  we  must,  in  some 
degree,  defer  to  the  venerable  canon, — 

"  De  gustibus  non  disputandum  est." 
Let  every  criticism  be  well  tested  by  comparison  with  the  object  of 
sudh  ^^ticktn,  heiote  the  dentesftoe' be  accepted  a9  jii9t^    It  is  ^{ipif ' 
fortune  to  tis  to^read  a  cifitique  upiqi  woika  of  att,  befi^ce  seeing  th^^  fcff 
oHtoeSv^l'     'It  ivifts^sibly  warps'our  ijiid^ent;  and  if  itil  Wa  h«! 
8&iiti(!&l,"iM  i^ult  k 'paiftfUj  aA  'vTellJ  as' hurtfiil  to  jpuir  fceed^?!^  ^, 
tfedtt^.^/'itiad  fe^'*tfeh'Tiewi  critsDjUrts  .$g6  most  .^atoftbW   i.Chtf, 
jo«iti«il^>^^^^hd  li^  <^d«^er<atii&iy8e8  of  .act^  anB  ijk/ct:itnci9m:>>fh^ch«<i£ 

sj^'^^^^^k^t^^y^i^^  qf  jyriJOLcij)!^  j>9^hy^/jOpu)^ 

h^V^n'^^^^y^oftetMdl'Op^  l»«dtice(L. .  WecAavcir  tfee.j^jfW: 

tidkty^f  l^tt^itig  add  oomfioiing^ith^i  iaHpnesAons  ^s^pthl^J^^lit^i^^ 
oVh >  mSTb^mi^BxkMiLVsltai iisfMirtaitr/ekmElDt  inilit^litoqtual/gr^liytW 
W^^'^-'fe'1ihe''feidtivatfe)ff.<^ita«tte.:P''f:.-t.!rjM.» -,,.  T.i,.,i  -.mi'!  .^  ,-,  f  u.h  -y 
"^W^  fa^  }M^^d  tb'^]leakafuirthi3Fft>f  baeiiBdiaiit^  and^t^^djMns^^fW^ 
f^K^r'^^iji^  ><^lfifi^4a]vee£inr<xetetKm>jlo':1^dmM^  j9»f  t^7:ftt^«8  ] 
but  want  of  space  brings  our  paper  abruptly  to  aQ[))oD4»{  oW^-.i^f^ 
tb^i^ib^&'4^^>sati6Q^>  wi^  ifaK)dig'jofikfed^8o  limper^  «(i|gg^'Qi» 
u^o^'  a'  Stt^ebti^of  dei9|if litttetost.  :  ^^.beg  tdisttyie^^  i^  cox^^si^p^;  that 
^s(aMl^e"b^iigs  the^sedesi eautitljed'^Di^Hna* £fidiviy# "itOr.a.i^Qse. 
Tfefe  WMfe^  ctfilhe'pap^iarcf  hotw  iifi-  prbceas  ofi  ireyiaiW  aAd.^wiU.  Rhffftjj 
bie^^J^nl^^d-^  In  a  sepatate  <v61iimej  ^  It  is  hoped  thfttjin  ^thati  ,fopqa^,p»i 
^tb  ihei  ^dilioft^.mtfttdp  waith  v[bic(b''tk^  will  ibei  iiMf^p^Tie^ctl^ 
itAf  pt&\ki  <a  ^eful  bddy  of  8aggei^ns.;to  jyouthstJearii^  9^cii^f»^^ 

'•    ^'    ''i— I '^■''    ':.""'      '    ■ >.....li      ■•■  '.W    :ifl    li  ?l.    .   ,   J »..ir.,il    \y^\^  Ui**[ii    Kl      i     -' 

"* 'See  also  <*  JeSffrey^s  ir^say'^*'  (cbUecyii  oiil^^'ih*  ^^^i6irt^*'iW^irtbH  is'pl  41**^- 
416,  on  "the  unhappy  tendency  ef  bis  wrUSii|;tf/'  Wad  <<4hfi  ipeoiiHflantyof  ^\t 
d6t^f)>^ng influenoe/*  •  •     <   ,  .t*, 

•  t-'ifov  Buakin't  99iPaiQei>taiy  (ia  the  Time^)  ojx  .certain  pictures  by  fiujSt,  a  j^ear  or 
1|^o,.^go,  waf(  )i)pBt ,piWesUug>  and,  perhapsi  more  instructive ' than "sodie  bflis 
Bubsecj^uent  strictures.  Iliese  are  j,ustly  com|)lained  of  ieis  arbitrary  i^'  tlMil^i:dil(Nitot«f| 
aMasiifeedledsly  B6ver6itt  toiie.   '    '       •  ■       '       j    ■    :  >  .■  .1  I        •    :      • 


oi  J-  •■-'•  .".'... 

'   •  •  "'■  ••■''•'      '    •   7      .'....'' 

' '  . :  ;    1     '     >  •                 1         •  .  . . 
1  •  t     . .         f           1  1                 1 

Y.Ja>i. .:)!'.  ii-i- 

'      <"'.t«      -    ,        .            ,. 
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'  Me  ^HOLE' AECJtfMfiNT?  STATED,   AND  ILLUSTRATBIX  BY 
DIAGRAMS  j  WITH  LETTERS  FROM  l!HE  ASTKOKOMBR 
ROYAIiAKDOIttEfi*.      '  ' 

Bt  Jelikqeb  C*.  SncoKSy  •Esq*^  BjA^^;..     .    it.;  «   i 
'  One   of  H.M.*s  1ns:1^ect6ks   or   SctidoL&       ' 


^  yM  shoolcl  iihMi3«  distionidv  foctt  ftpm  assuqiption?.  The  expe^ence  of  past  ag:ee  is  siiiBcient 
to  9how  us  the  wisdom  of  sudi  a  course ;  and  coDddeniisttbe  eolistatit  tendency  of  the  Mind  to  revt 
on  itnMsuttptioB,  and  forget  that  it  is  an  assumfttigp,  in  sj^qh^oMM  it.^^epoq^ar|fv<iiid^.aiid 
inevitably  interferes  more  or  less  with  a  clear-sighted  judgment."— Fa  a  adat. 


PARTI, 

npHE  clis^ussi^  irespeeiiqg  *  the' MoiMi'a  movement.  Jhas  l^^lj  iatcir* 
Jk^    'ested  the  puWd    It  has  also  |daiced  estaUi^C^il  Qpi|i|pns  oix,^ 
1^  bf  ihotion^in  conflict  ^tii!  some  ster^j^ed  fi^troApn^Qal  tJie^Dfrie^,, 
0^  fli66e'  ^ottttds  Al(in^  I. should  feel  x^alled  u]^o^  99i  tbp  ii^iponBeiotw  , 
ai^r  0!^  this  lii%eideliaie^t»)givA  the  j|mbikr^lia^     hoBfiptly  intefi^icl 
t^y^^plaifij  ttbd^aft  iho^  sAcmetitiBte  A^j^  ab«taraet  'of  l^hfe  ^srho^e  arg^- 
ii»e^t.    ^"i^  iiidtidM;  lb  tdie  firaf  inata^Me,.  to  write  a.  sboTt  tett^  to. 
tiif^"(f%9/^^ '  «ta^tig  ftini|p]hp  107  reastm^  ;£9r  questioiWg'/tWT'^^riW^ 
po^titkte^ai  to^ ^flie  ISCoox/^  douibki  motiioi^  bjr  ftadiogotwoTi^'higJ^ty^j 
ediWated '  Cfittttbridge  ^Doen  eutiarely  at  iBWie<  -ott  fib©  iwbj^pt^  jj  S^, 
id^v^iyi^;riii(dJ^haHh»J tong  felt^  lob^^iserKMvsljr  edntsatioii.  2^  idam^^  ,f>y. 
the  still  prevailing  habit  of  crammisg  leaniera  of  jnU  a^es,  wjith  d|E^n 
i3li«fn^''«£»dlyk>^i(»a8  df  all)  kinds^ond^oiLtieaGl^  idl  ^objeiti^  wjliach  are 
ndliW^fubptild  to  th^  oom{irekeii8ioii^o^itttri  qodemtood  hj^  the  gfe^, 
Itedy^of  iSep^eu^  *>'  ^i    r  i-ui  •'    ,.:■•     m  --'-.'.',,/. 

^^If^Qht^^^t^tbai;  afiy^on  irha  simplified  kno^^edge  helps  edue^^tion;  sinA. 
ttett^atty-die^-especialty  if  officially^  bomid  to  fVwrth^^.  a^d  fniotfitate  it 
— i^feo^oilifts  an  €^p(irtanity  of  -doing  .thk  is  to.  sortie  e??t«»t  (gjc^ilifj  of 
it^'hhidratyce^  I  have  the  ttathoifitjf  of.Jhr^  Lajixiner  (ftn  experi^cei^ 
l^t^my^  ioti^^h^^  timt  the  e^tabHsbed  mode  of  deiioii^g  the  Moon'3. 
li^i'tJoii' ^iWi^eAdfered  It  OToeedin^y  diflScuit  to  give  a" correct  and 
j^ptflat  i^ifea  of' it:  '  Addy^t  thk  pmnt .  atand^  o»  the,thjrediQl4  <^  ttio, 
nobW  Science  of  Astronomy,  the  next,  in  my  humble  sotic^  to  ^reh^puMi, 
itself,  in  elevating  man's  conceptions  of  the  might  and  majesty  of  God  ; 
bh«iQOAt(si9a|4atipQ,of  ,whicb.bi4i^g^  the  creature  nearer  to  the  Creator 
than  any  oSiori?!  the -whole  category  of  sciences  I 
^  Although  I  never  for  an  instant  contemplated  the  deluge  of  iliscussion 
y^fV;it  ,7^^  Jriop^ning  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  say  that  L  lament 
Wmn^iOqp^  it,  ,.Jt  Jias  proyoked  a  great  deal  of  wholesome  mental 
exercise,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  end  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  only 
object — ^that  of  removing  a  serious  blot  from  educational  astronomical 
books.  This  attempt  I  thought  within  my  province,  and  the  effort  to 
obtain  further  light  on  the  subject  not  altogether  unpardonable  in  one 
who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  life  tcf -thfe  practical  service  of  educaticm 
a«  I  have  humbly  but  earnestly  done.  The  silly  insults  by  which  this 
eflfort  was  at  first  met,  by  a  very  few  persons^  have  been  sufficiently 
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rebuked  by  the  kindness  and  marked  courtesy  of  all  reaUy  scientific 
men,  who  have  since  corresponded  with  me  on  the  subject ;  and  by  none 
more  so  than  the  Astronomer  Royal,  whose  letters,  haying  obtained  his 
consent,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  the  public  to  lay  before  them. 

The  question  at  issue  may  be  best  stated,  by  citing  first  a  few  of  the 
statements  of  the  Moon's  motion,  by  great  authorities,  to  which  I 
have  ventured  ta  demur  (as  many  &r  more  scientific  men  have  done 
before  me). 

La  Place.—"  The  Moon,  in  revolving  about  the  Earth,  keeps  very  nearly  the 
same  &ce  towards  us;  which  proves  that  the  mean  rotatory  motion  is 
exactly  eqnal  to  the  motion  of  revolution,  and  that  the  axis  of  equation  is 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic."* 

WooDHOnsx. — "  The  same  &oe  of  the  Moon  is  always  turned  towards  us.  This 
is  a  curious  circumstance ;  and  the  immediate  inference  from  it  is,  that  the 
Moon  must  revolve  round  its  axis  with  an  angular  velodty  equal  to  that 
with  which  it  revolves  round  the  Earth." 

Pbofbssob  NicOl  says,—"  The  Moon  has  one  very  sinffolar  feature,  apparently 
belonging  essentially  to  her  as  a  satellite,  since  it  distinguishes  eveiv  other 
satellite  with  which  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted.  She  rotates  on  ker  axis 
in  the  same  time  in  vjMc^  she  revolves  vn  her  orbit  rownd  the  Earth, — in  other 
words,  the  lengiih  of  one  day  and  night  in  that  orb  is  precisely  one  of  our 
months.  The  roUdtUme  of  Jnpitet'*  sOteUUes  also  niedy  correspond  with  the 
periods  of  their  revohUion  arownd  ihatj^emet;  and  aH  we  know  or  suspect  of 
the  attendants  on  Saturn  is  in  obedience  to  the  same  law.  Why  this  is  so 
is  unknown — ^it  is  one  of  those  dark  points  that  stir  us  to  profounder  inquiry 
eonceming  tiie  scheme  in  which  we  are  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  some 
of  its  effbcts.  Owing  to  tAif  arrangement,  the  Moon  always  turns  the  same 
face  towards  the  Ecuih." 

M.  D.  PoissON,  in  his  TraUi  de  Micamque,  2de  Edition,  tome  u.p,  179—180, 
uses  these  words : — "  Le  mouvement  de  translation  pent  dtre  revolution 
autour  d'un  autre  corps  en  repos,  ou  lui-mdme  en  mouvement.  U  n'y  a  pM 
de  rotation  toutes  les  fbis  qu*une  ^nce  ou  une  section  d^termin^  du  mobile 
reete  oonstamment  parall^e  ^  elle-mdme ;  il  y  a,  an  contraire,  rotation  dans 
le  m6me  temps  que  la  revolution,  lorsque  le  mobile  toume  constamment  la 
mdme  &ce  vers  le  corps  central.  C'est  ce  second  cas  qui  a  lieu  dans  le 
mouvement  des  satellites  autour  de  leurs  plan^tes.  La  Lime  toume  toujours 
la  m^me  fitce  vers  la  Terre,  et  le  rayon  vecteur  qui  va  du  centre  de  la  Terre 
an  centre  de  la  Lune  rencontre  toujours  en  un  m6me  point  la  surfiMse  du 
satellite ;  d'oii  il  r^sulte  que  la  rotation  de  la  Lune  sur  elle-mdme,  et  sa 
revolution  autour  de  la  Terre  s*ach^vent  dans  un  m6me  temps." 

Mb.  J.  E.  Hind,  in  his  edition  of  Keith  Johnston* s  New  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  says 
that  the  Moon  "  revolves  round  our.  globe  in  a  period  of  27  days,  7  hours, 
and  43  minutes,  and  to  rotate  upon  her  axis  in  precisely  the  same  interval ; 
whence  it  occurs  that  only  one-half  of  the  Moon  can  ever  be  seen  from 
the  Earth." 

Db.  Labdnbb  has  adopted  both  sides  of  the  dynamical  question  in  the  same 
work, — The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art, — In  No.  28,  on  "  The  Moon,"  ooours 
the  following  passage : — "  While  the  Moon  moves  around  the  Earth,  we 
find,  by  observation  of  its  appearance,  that  the  same  hemisphere  is  always 
turned  towards  us.  .  .  .  Now,  in  order  that  a  globe  which  revolves  around 
a  centre  should  turn  continually  the  same  hemisphere  toward  that  centre,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  make  one  revolution  upon  its  axis  in  the  time  it 
takes  so  to  revolve,  &c.  ....  As  the  same  hemisphere  is  successively 
turned  to  all  points  of  the  compass  in  one  revolution,  it  is  evident  that  the 
g^obe  itself  must  make  one  revolution  on  its  axis  in  that  time." — (Para- 

*  He  also  states  that  the  lunar  equation  is  inclined  about  278'  [2d.  80m.]  to  the 
plane  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  that  the  descending  node  of  the  lunar  Equator  always 
coincides  with  the  ascending  node  of  the  lunar  orbit. 
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graph  5.)    In  this  pMfage,  the  generallj  reoeiyed  opinion  is  attempted  to  be 

proved ;  but  in  No.  1,  "  The  Planets,''  paraffiaph  18,  he  says, — "  No  law  of 
matter  would  have  prevented  the  Earth  from  receiving  any  other  rate  of 
rotation  more  or  less  rapid.  It  might  hwve  made  d  single  botation  a  year  ; 
in  which  case  the  altemaiion$  of  day  and  night  wotUd  have  been  six  montJu, 
or,"  &c. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  statements  (save  the  last),  I  kold,  that 
though  the  Moon  in  her  orbital  revolution  round  the  Earth,  keeps  nearly 
the  same  face  always  towards  it,  she  does  so  because  she  has  no  rotation 
on  or  round  her  own  axis ;  that  her  movement,  excepting  her  librations, 
of  which  more  presently,  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  any  portion  of 
the  outer  ring  of  a  wheel ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  centre  of  rotation  is 
outside  of  and  distant  from,  the  revolving  body,  it  is  not  only  a  mis- 
nomer to  apply  the  term  axial  rotation  to  the  lunar  movement  or  mode 
of  revolving,  but  that  axial  rotation  is,  as  these  astronomers  clearly 
imply,  a  totally  distinct  and  additional  movement  having  different 
dynamical  forces,  and  distinguished  by  different  geometrical  conditions 
and  phenomena.  In  other  words,  and  shorter  terms,  I  hold  that  a  body 
does  not  rotate  round  Ua  own  axis,  when  that  axis  is  not  within  it ; 
and  that  in  order  that  a  body  should  rotate  round  its  own  axis,  every 
part  of  that  body  must  rotate,  revolve,  or  turn  round  that  axis : 
which  is  demonstrably  not  the  case  with  the  Moon. 

There  are  three  distinct  modes  of  motion  in  which  the  Moon  or  any 
body  may  revolve.*  As  a  vast  deal  of  this  discussion  has  arisen  from 
the  popular  misconception  that  there  are  but  two,  I  beg  to  illustrate 
these  three  motions  by  the  first  set  of  diagrams  (A.)  on  the  opposite 
page.  No.  1  represents  such  movement  as  woula  exist  if  the  Moon 
always  preserved  the  same  face  towards  any  given  point  of  the  horizon, 
in  which  case  she  would  present  all  her  sides  successively  to  the  Earth 
and  to  the  centre  of  her  orbit.  This  she  does  not  do.  No.  3  presents 
the  Moon  keeping  the  same  fiice  towards  the  Earth  and  centre  of  its 
orbit,  without  any  rotation  in  addition  on  her  own  axis ;  and  No.  2 
represents  the  Moon  revolving  a/nd  rotating  round  her  own  axis  once 
during  one  orbital  revolution,  which  is  the  double  motion  assigned  to 
her  by  the  authorities  above  cited ;  and  in  which  cases  she  must,  as  I 
contend,  present  all  her  sides  once  successively  to  the  Earth  during  her 
orbital  revolution. 

My  opponents  range  themselves  in  two  perfectly  distinct  classes,  and 
are  a  house  divided  against  itself :  one,  the  least  scientific,  standing  up 
manfully  for  the  double  movement ;  others,  who  may  be  termed  the 
mathematical  men,  maintaining  the  same  movement  I  ascribe  to  the 
Moon,  but  holding  with  equal  confidence  that  it  ought  to  be  termed 
axial  rotation.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  arguments  by  which 
each  set  of  objections  are  to  be  met  must,  like  the  objections  themselves, 
be  strictly  distinguished. 

It  being  conceded  that  the  Moon  always  keeps  the  same  face  to  the 
Earth  as  it  revolves  round  it,  it  is  easy  to  give  two  balls  exactly  such 
movement  as  observes  these  conditions,  and  therefore  so  far  represents 

*  To  avoid  ambiguity  and  tautology,  I  shall  exclusively  use  the  terms  revolve  and 
revolution  for  circular  movements  which  I  deny  to  be  rotation ;  and  rotate  and 
rotation  for  those  which  comply  with  my  definitions  of  rotation  round  the  revolving 
body's  own  axis. 
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the  mo^<m  aH  the  Mo<iii.     No%^  this,  may  be  peifeetiy  acoanl{)li«h6di^ 
It  simple  instrument  sucbaa  this  r—  >        . 


A  represents  the  Earth,  which,  aa  fer  as  affects  this  question,  may  be 
iaken  as  the  centre  of  the  Moon's  orbit  ;*  the  baj?  0  is  amply  a  meatw-bf 
Iceeping  B,  which  represents  the  Moon,  in  its  orbital  revohition.  •  B  Jfi 
attached  hj  a  pivot  or  aads  t<>  the  enter  end  of  C,  and  O  turns  on  the  axife  of 
A  :  and  when  moved  round  wilhoui  twming  JB  uUo  (as  fior  as  affects  uny 
point  in  dispute),  the  ball  B  correctly  represents  the  Moon's  motiotrby 
revolving  round  A,  and  always  presentuig  the  same  &u)e,  marked  x^ 
towards  A.  i  - 

The  number  ctf  letters  I  have  received  ircm  educated  people  it  itob^t 
incredible,  insisting  upon  it,  that  in  order  that  a  bali  revolving  round  H 
distant  centre  should  present  the  same  &ce  to  that  centre)  it  m^st  ete^ 
twirl  roimd  oh  its  own  axis,  like  a  teetotum.  I  have  witnessed  the 
astonishment  of  many  such  people,  to  whom  this  iiistruttieirt  dr  aay 
similar  test  has  been  shown,  on  discovering  their  mistckke*  Let  the  baffiL 
B  be  now  made  to  twirl  or  rotate  on  its  oWn  ax:is  ever  so  littli^^  tod  ^ 
immediately  presents  a  different  £Etoe  to  A  ;  and  it  is  pedpable  (x>  th^ 
senses,  that  this  is  a  distinct,  separate  and  additionad  motion  given^  to  Bw 
The  great  majority  of  those  who  allow  themselves  to  try  thi»  «*!>«*■ 
riment  are  convinced  ;  but  there  are  a  still  larger  number  who  dkdun 
to  do  it,  and  simply  seek  for  all  kinds  of  modes  of  supporting'^  >l)ie 
astronomical  axiom,  with  that  peculiarly  English  idolatry  of  an  esiablkki^ 
dc^aj  which  reminds  one  forcibly  of  8teme's  description  efdt  ia 
"  Tristram  Shandy."  "  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  hypothesis,  that  Whiena 
man  once  begets  it,  from  the  hour  of  its  birUi,  he  appro|»:9ftteB  ^  it, 
as  proper  nourishment  to  its  growth,  everything  he  see6>  jpeadi^  Gt  &<ears 
fbr  the  future.     This  is  very  convenient."  '   '^   > 

The  first  resource  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  rigidity  of  t^iis  or  cttiy  in^m* 
ment  by  which  the  lunar  motion  is  illustrated.  The  Moon  moVe^ifi^y 
in  space  :  the  Moon  is  not  connected  by  a  bar  to  the  EarUi ;  tdit^M:^^)^ 
the' instrument  misrepresents  the  state  of  the  facts;  th«r€jfbT%  U-fi^ 
to  prove  that  she  does  not  rotate  on  her  axis,  d&c.  This  concki^n  4*  m, 
obvious  non  sequUm  from  the  premises.  It  would  be  just  as  seiisiblie  to 
say  that  the  balls  are  infinitely  less  than  the  Earth  and  Moon,  and  thai 
therefore  they  do  not  represent  the  facts,  and  prove  nothing.  Let  it  be 
shown  wherein  they  misrepresent  the  motion  in  dispiUe :  if  they  fedrfj' 

*  These  are  not  quite  identical ;  the  centre  of  the  Moon's  orbit,  owin^  to  the  tifghi 
gravitation  of  the  Earth  towai^  the  Moon,  is  near  the  Earth,  but  xiot  iden^cal  ^th 
the  Earth's  centre.  ...    at   j.ito? 
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leaat  requicite  that  they  ahonld  do  f&g^  tke^svtfgpajpti <iSim0Jh^l^Ao ^^ 
illustrate;  perfectly  the  dynamical  law  dia|>uted  by  the  objectors.     To 
make  good  their  objection  to  the  bar,  they  are  bound  to  show  iij  what 

respect  tte  bar  gives  the  model  of  the  Moon  a  different  moiion  to  that 
which  the  Moon  has.  The  more  scientitic  objectors  will  reply,  that  it 
does  not  represent  the  ellipticity  of  the  Moon's  orbit.  But  I  do  not 
dispute  the  ellipticity  of  the  Moon's  orbit.  They  aver  that  it  fails 
to  show  the  Moon's  librations.  I  admit  the  Moon's  librations.  It 
represents  neither  of  these  :  but  neither  is  it  in  the  least  necessary  that 
it  should.  It  represents  and  proves  the  fact  that  if  the  Moon  or  any 
other  globe  or  body  revolve  round  a  distant  centre  as  the  Moon  does, 
always  presenting  or  keeping  the  same  face  towards  that  centre,  it 
cannot  rotate  round  its  own  axis  also.  This  is  all  I  aver ;  and  it  is  just  as 
irrational  to  object  to  a  mechanical  or  ngid  illustration  of  that  fact,  as  it 
would  be  to  object  to  the  resemblance  of  a  portrait,  because  the  person 
it  represented  was  not,  like  the  picture,  composed  of  canvass  and  paint. 

The  non-scientilic  objectors  get  into  a  blunder  on  this  subject,  by  first 
convincing  themselves  correctly  that  the  Moon  does  not  move  as  in 
No.  1,  Fig.  A,  and  then  by  jumping  to  the  conclusion  incorrectly,  that 
there  is  no  other  way  in  which  she  can  possibly  revolve,  except  by 
rotating  on  her  own  axis  :  in  which  case  she  must  present,  if  she  rotate 
once  during  her  orbital  revolution,  the  motion  represented  by  Fig.  2, 
(turning  exactly  opposite  faces  to  the  Earth  at  opposite  sides  of  her 
orbit.  If  she  rotates  more  slowly  or  faster,  a  similar  result,  different 
only  in  degree,  will  ensue.  To  prove  this  by  another  instrument  is, 
.though  a  little  more  costly,  equally  easy.  Construct  a  circular  board 
;of  a  foot  diameter,  standing  on  three  or  four  short  legs  j  to  a  vertical 
spindle,  immovably  fixed  in  the  centre,  attach  a  revolving  bar  similar 
to  C  in  the  above  woodcut,  so  that  it  may  revolve  round  the  spindle  as 
a  pivot,  with  a  ball  on  it  to  represent  the  Earth  ;  immediately  above  the 
jbar  fix  a  cogged  wheel  of  four  or  five  inches  diameter,  by  means  of  a 
square  socket,  on  the  spindle  ;  at  double  this  distance  from  the  spindle, 
|)lace  another  spindle  and  another  cogged  wheel  of  the  same, dimension 
jand  number  of  cogs  on  the  bar,  to  play  into  the  central  wheel, pai?(d 
,8Q  fixed  that  its  spindle  may  rotate  with  it;  on  the  top  ^  of:  this 
,spindle  place  another  ball  to  represent  the  Moon,  so  that  its,  equator 
jshall  be  in  the  same  plane  with  that  of  the  central  ball:  If,  the  ,bar  lie 
now  moved  completely  round  the  wooden  disc  by  its  handle  or  proje^ 
tion,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ball  representing  the  Moon  complies 
exactly  with  the  description  of  the  Moon's  motion  given  by  the  above- 
^cited  authorities ;  it  will  in  precisely  the  same  period  as  it  completes  its 
lorbital  revolution,  have  also  rotated  once  on  its  own  axis,  and  it  will  by 
means  of  this  revolution^  plus  rotation,  present  when  it  has  gone  round 
one-half  its  orbit  the  opposite  face  to  that  which  it  presented  to  the 
ball  in  the  centre  at  starting  ;  presenting  the  same  face  again  as  at  first  on 
its  retm-n  to  the  starting-point  ;  and  similarly  in  succession  it  wHl 
present  all  its  sides  during  its  revolution.  Now  take  the  outermost  wheiel 
out  of  gear,  so  that  the  Moon's  model  no  longer  rotates  on  its  pivot,  and 
it  will  present  the  same  f^ce  to  the  centre  all  round  its  orbit.      J^  ,,j,  ^ 

Thus  the  Moon  may  be  demonstrated  to  have  no  axial  rotation,,  in  the 
sense  in  which  mankind  at  large  use   that  term.     The  theoretical  diffi- 
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ad^^  in  confkpl^^ildifig'  h^m  this  flbouid  bi^  tiiAkhl^iMi  Mieciigitc  c^tniil 
r  l^ngfat  I- should  w»kB'  tbid  olear.iand  aJt  ittf  mt«  proYokfe  ifcbe 
^^periiHeiit  bj  th^  lettet^iti  tbe  ^tTnetf  of '  the  12th  April,  in wwlidch 
I'said  'M--  '  '  •     ".      ,.  •••■•,•.   i  I    ,..    ■  '..,h 

**  Arrest  the  Earth  in  its  revolution  round  the  Sun,  and  it  will  still  rotate  on  its 
axis,  for  it  has  axial  rotation.  Arrest  the  Moon  in  her  revolution  round  the  £a.Fth( 
and  she  will  be  motionless,  because  she  has  no  axial  rotation.  To  put  this  question 
to  a  practical  test,  let  an  orrery  be  constructed  so  that  the  Moon  ehall  rotate  on 
her  axis,  as  we  are  told  she  does,  in  the  same  period  in  which  she  revolves  round  the 
Earth.  Let  this  period  be  ten  minutes.  I  affirm  that  at  the  expiration  of  five 
minutes  after  the  orrery  is  put  in  motion,  the  Moon  will  present  to  the  Earth 
exactly  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  her  surface  to  that  which  she  preseuted  to  it  at 
starting.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  tlxe  question  is  settled,  and  the  Moon  has  no,  axi^ 
rotation  ;  for  at  whatever  rate  she  rotates,  a  similar  result  will  ensue." 

Thisj  I  know,  has  convinced  many  ;  but  a  writer  signing  himself  K  B.  JX 
asserted  the  contrary,  whose  anonymous  insolence  would  have  render,e,i 
any  further  notice  of  him  out  of  the  question,  had  not  the  counter-expe- 
riment he  suggested'"'  been  adopted  in  a  modified  form  by  a  friend  of  min^, 
who  is  well  known  as  an  astronomer,  and  whose  suggestions  are  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration.  ,   , 

,  This  gentleman  has  constructed  a  strong  flat  board,  a  foot  wid^, 
screwed  in  the  middle  to  a  strong  vertical  axis ;  at  one  end  of  this  boa^d, 
which  revolves  hoiizontally,  a  ball,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  six  or  seven, 
pounds  in  weight,  is  inserted,  so  that  it  can  rotate  on  its  own  axis,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  delicately  poised  on  glass.  Having  balanced  ii^}^ 
ball  nicely,  a  "rapid" motion  is  given  to  the  board  ;  the  ball  will,  Mr.  — 
affirms,  "present  diflferent  sides  to  the  Earth,  till  the  friction  of  the  pivots 
gradually  brings  it  to  present  the  same  face.  Then  stop  the  boai-d  sud- 
denly, and  you  will  find  the  Moon  spin  on  its  axis,  by  the  rotary  motieh 
it  has  gradually  acquired  by  the  action  of  the  said  friction,  till  the  frictiorn 
again  conversely  reduces  it  to  rest.  The  first  part  shows,  by  simpje 
experiment,  that  if  there  be  no  original  rotary  movement,  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  be  made  to  revolve,  different  faces  will  be  turned  to  the 
centre.  The  second  shows,  that  when  the  model  Moon  is  revolving,  aiid 
at  the  same  time  turning  the  same  face  to  the  centre,  if  it  be  'arreste4' 
|n  its  orbit,  it  will  rotate  and  present  different  faces."  , 

,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  only 
wonder  that  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  showing  what  the 
Moon  does  not  do.  It  being  admitted  on  all  hands  that  she  constantly 
preserves  the  same  face  towards  the  Earth,  what  possible  advantage  can 
there  be  in  experiments  which  represent  otlier  motions  ?  Wliile  the  ball 
presents  the  ^me  face  to  the  centre  of  rotation,  tliis  gentleman  may 

*  It  was  this : — "  It  [the  experiment]  will  answer  perfectly  with  a  mere^ieo  of  iin 
Ibr  the  Moon,  helldwed  a^  littie  in  the  xniddk^to  tmuce'it  bNlanoe  ieasily  OA  A  flijniiig 
ip^ed^,  ftiaplL  point  upvrards,  q^hit  Ue  ead.^C  a  bat  of  wood  v9V!olni9g.hQi^f^l^j. 
.You  can;  hold  the  disc  with  your  &]ger  while  you  turn  the  bar,  so  as  to  ke^.  go^e 
mark  upon  the  disc  facing  the  axis  on  which  the  bar  turns,  and' let  it  go  ju8?betore 

E8to{>  the  motiod  of  the  ha^: '  [If  tMs  be  done  steadily/  and  withotit  an  impeius  or 
,  the  diB($rQmaiB8  motionloEB  on^  the  tieiddle.}  In  th&  ^Ontene  exporilldlit^  ;fba 
»  oaly  to  tum  the  bar,  leaving  the  disc  i^lione ;  and  then  it  will  notseviQlr^iif^cipt 
on  its  orbit),  but  will  present  all  its  circumfer^ce  in. ^ucces^ion  tp  ih^e  a:^^^^  tl^^  1^ 
[it  will  do  exacUy  the  revOrse],  thus  showing  that  an  additional  force  ^was  nect^sair  to 
make  the  Mboti  turn  on  its  axis  besides  tiiming  round  the  ^rth.** — This  ^i^^iMent 
IHtM  been  tned  frdquetitly,'  ai&d  eotdrefy'  tottfOrtes'  the  6tdt«tiieti«'  It'ds- ded|^U»ll^to 
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and  tiito/eatisfy  hkoMilir  k  Ij88  no  irt^tatftcn  cm.ka  owa  plvoit.  WJbenli^ 
11  swHenly  "  ftrreste  tie  boardl^  the^ball  oo  dwbt  begim  ta  ro1»fc%  and  it 
does  so  from  the  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the  ball,  with  no  centripetal 
j^«(»  acting  in  the  .plane  of  its  orbit  to  opwteracl  it.  It  ifi  obvion^/  that 
tiioi  imsienae  ponv^ev  of  this  and  other  fopomi^  ezjareised  hj  the  Ssniih  and 
Bdh  teispectiir^ly  on  the  M00&,  ia  the  main  eaviBe^  wky  Bh%  prme^r^m  the 
samfe  fac6  towards  us,  instead  of  rotating.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the 
v!ery  persons  who  object  to  rigid  instriunents,  which  really  prove  thai 
(nrtt  of  the  lunar  sac^ion  they  conreoUy  represent^  should  be  the  first 
4k>  resort  to  them  to  ilhtstrate  i^ittt  which  it  i»  pl^ot*Uy  oertain  they 
must  misrepresent. 

,  Ajt  least  a  score  of  those  who  dissent  from  me,  and  have  done  me  the 
fcivonr  of  communicating  their  grounds^  of  objection,  have  Btriven  hard  to 
convert  me,  by  means  of  a  variety  of  demonstrations  and  diagrams,  whiub 
^0  to  prove  that  if  the  Moon  moved  out  of  her  orbit  at  a  tangent  ever 
so  diort  a  distance,  ishe  must  then  rotate  on  her  axis  to  get  back  to  her 
orbit  again.  I  quite  admit  it :  if  h^  orbit,  for  example,  were  a  polygon^ 
sbe  would  have  to  rotate  at  every  comer  ;  but  her  ort)it  is  not  a  polygon, 
&(yr  does  she  ever  go  out  of  it,  and  all  such  demonsttations-are  fatile 
tmd  beside  the  question,  and  prove  only  what  nobody  disputes. 

Another  gentleman,  whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  motion, 
ICas  also  put,  in  a  ihore  scientific  manner,  one  of  the  modes  of  opposing 
iny  view  first  named  by  one  of  the  Timed  correspondents.     He  says  : — » 

"  I  ask  you  to  conc^e  the  Moon's  distance  from  the  Earth  to  be  grarfttaWj^  diminished, 
iuiil  Ithe'two  o^ntteS  iH^oide.  Yoti  might  say  that  the  *  impenetrabilrty  of  matter  * 
Itiiiid^rs  anksh  a  coinoidetioe  impossible.  You  iniigU  say  so,  but  you  are  too  sound  a 
io|[i6iaii  to  do  so.  I  aek  you,  therefore,  at  the  -same  time  that  the  Moon's  angvlar 
If^ipp.  about  the  Earth  ccHitinues  as  at  present,  to  conoeive  the  distance  betweien  the 
yko  centres  to  be  gradually  lessened,  until  it  becomes  absolutely  nil.  Can  you  feil  to* 
j^cognize,  that  in  this./^WaZpositio'n  the  Mdon  will  be  rotaJti/ng  about  the  comTtwn  axis 
•f  4ts«lf  and!  the  Earth  1  Wh^  did  this  rotation  begin  ?  Had  it  no  existence  tiU  tho 
akUBtaat  when  the  two  centres  came  tog&ther  %  Yon  cannot  suppose  such  to  be  the 
f^f^  i^  ill  ypur  mind's  e^B^  you  have  distinctly  watched  the  supposed  gradua)  dimi- 
nution of  the  lunar  orbit,  llus  axial  rotation  must,  therefore,  have  existed  hefwQ 
tSfe  centres  coincided,  which  was  the  primary  point  to  be  proved."' 

^1   The  argument  here  1%  that  because  the  transition  of  the  movement  on, 
S^p?.rate  axes  to  the  movement  on  the  same  axis  may  be  imperceptible 
Mid  impalpable,  there  is  no  difference  between  them.     I  cannot  admitj  it. 
Tiiere  are  an  infinite  number  of  physical  differences,  alike  in  motion  and 
matter,  imperceptible  not  merely  to  the  nakejd  eye,  but  with  the  best 
achromatic  microscope.,    Decimals,  carried  to  the  20th  place,  will  accu- 
rately liidicate  distinct  quantities,  but  of  which  even  the  mind  cannot 
ji.ppr^iate  ,  the   difference :   does  it  therefore  follow  that  there  is  no 
.dIffiBrencet     Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  polygon,  whose  sides  may  be 
'^Ifefibitesiknally  minute,  and  although  altogether  undistinguishable  from  a 
.^j^rc^j.  to'the  eye,  or  by  measurement,  yet  utterly  distinct  from  it. 
,  ,  I  reserve  a  definition  of  the  geometrical  differences  between  rotation  and 
lunar  revolution  till  I  have  cleared  the  question  of  unscientific  objections. 
■'4 'amst'also  reserve  one  or  two  other  objections  fdr  consideration  until  I 
*^H jgi^n  Frofessor  Aif  ey's  letters,  for  they  tquch  on  some  and  disppse 
:  Qf.f^hera. ,  But  I  must  &«t  endeavour  to  Cleaar  4ihe  question.  of>  lunar 
^  l^mliaAtrs^'with  which  itJiaabeea  embarrassed  by  Br:  lArdRer  :  a  gentie- 
man  of  whom  I  desire,  nevertheless,  to  speak  with  that  respect: and 
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gv^tifcude  whicb  i» mcLuo  to  a&um  who* biuii done*  >6o  iiinah)to  fliknifda^ 
acie^oe)  and  &ciUtate  its  compvehension  by  the  peopla.    <  -m 

Br.  Lardner,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Times  (d«tod  lApril  ^^Irst^ 
says  : — 

''Thai,  as  my  view  is  in  oontradiotion  to  the  oonoluBions  of  aH  the  more  oiiitnwtifi^ 
aetroDomers  of  the  present  and  the  la«t  age,  and  that  it  relates  not  to  a^  -point'ef 
a)»trose  mathematioU  physioe^  but  to  one  depending  on  the  most  elenientary  mei- 
chanicfal  princii^e^,  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  it  were  not  completely  erroneous. ' 
Kow,  although  it  certainly  is  so,  it  is  very  evident,  from  the  matter  of  Mr.  Symons's 
lettera,  aa  well  as  from  the  various  answers  which  they  have  elicited,  tiisit,  howevei< 
universally  the  Moon's  rotation  has  been  admitted,  Uie  reasoning  by  wbicAi^'it  bas  bee»- 
estaUished  still  requires  elucidation  and  development  before  its  conolosiveneM  leaa  be^ 
perceived  by  ordinary  mindJs." 

Quite  oohsoious  that  my  mind  is  of  the  ordinary  stamp,  I  read  ,the 
further  and  more  elaborate  eflfort,  in  Dr.  Lardner*8  second  letter^.  t». 
en%htea  it,  vith  am  expectation  by  no  means  satisfied  by  the>foUi0iwi(ng' 
s^riea  <^  assertions,  t^hioh,  though  pitmonnoed  qtiosi  «x  ea^tedni,  have,  I 
believe,  failed  to  convince  any  "  ordinary  mind  "  of  my  error.  J  have, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  interspersed  comments  in  braokets  : — 

"  The  same  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  is  not  always  presented  to  the  Earlih's  dentriB." 
[Mathematioally  true.]  There  is  Hbration  in  longitude,  and  Mlso  in  latitude.  fTherer 
is.]  The  former  la  caused  by  the  ftu^t^  tliai  the  velocity  of  t^e  rotation ,  is  lifit  al^^s. 
equal  to  that  of  the  revolution  [this  4s  pure  assumption!,  being  sometimes  grefv^jr.and- 
sometimes  less.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  velocity  of  revoltition  oeing 
variable,  while  that  of  rotation  is  rigorously  uniform.  [Idem.]  '  The  libratioh  in 
latitude  arises  from  the  &ct  that  the  asis  of  rotatieu  is  not  rigorously  parallel  to' tH*)l^ 
of  revoluti9n,  but  inclined  to  it  at  a  smi^U  aoglf  (1"  9<lf  1 0"),  [It  is  lAUoged  by  .<Mto(mo^ . 
mers  to  be  far  greater,  viz,  6"*  37 V  or  th^eabouta%  ^l^e  mean  inclination.  (p|f<j^%, 
Moon's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  1°  30'  11" !]  The  i^enomenon  of  rotation  is  therefore^ 
distinct  from  and  independent  of  that  revolution.  The  two  motions  hi^ve  dijSbrent 
velocities,  and  take  place  roimd  ditferent  axes*  Hhey  cannot  therefore  be  identical ; 
and  this  disposes  of  the  question  of  the  rot^tiqn,  wbiph  is  demonstn^tively  e$tabU«b^V' 
[If  mere  assertions  can  do  it :  certainly  not  otherwise.]  So  fi^r,  therefore^  iSB  ,tl^ 
particular  case  of  the  Moon  is  concemec^  the  argument  of  Messrs.  ^opkin^  .Syn^nfi,^ 
and  those  who  agree  with  them,  &lls  to  the  ground." 

•it  is 'in  Hctle  dang^  of  any  such  mi^ap  "from  stich  very  Harmless . 
bl6wS.'    I  trust  even  this  short  essay  will  suffice  to  "  demonstrate"  ,tliaj^. 
the  Moon  has  no  rotation  roimd  her  own  axis ;  and  if  so,  some  other 
canse  must  be  sought  for  her  librations ;  but  Dr.  Lardner  sped,ks'^  if « 
they  could  not  arise  otherwise.     It  is  obvious  that  they  can  :  ineaniri^" 
a6^  I  presume  he  does,  the  complete  rotation  of  the  Moon  once  roiu^l 
her  axis.     The  utmost  extent  of  her  longitudinal  libration  subtends 
a  very  acute  angle,*  and  is  therefore  effected  by  a  rotatory  motion  cf 
that  extent  and  no  more,  whereas  the  angular  rotation  contended  f<fur]is 
one  entire  revolution  of  the  Moon*s  body  round  bei^  centre  of  360^,;.. 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  these  ^librations  amount  to  i^xial  rotatio^Si  . 
they  are  occasional  and  minute.     Is  it  a  fair  mode  of  arguing^  tber^  i 
fore,  to  say  that  "  the  Moon*s  rotation"  is  thereby  demonstrated ?^    '.,•,■: 

Jprofe^r  Hansen  thus  enlarges  on  the  interesting  phenomena,  wl^cb' 

*  Mfiy.not  these  librations,  howesrer,  be  caused  by  tba  ellipticity  and  eo^mrtrieifyof ' 
the  lunar  orbit  and  her  moments  of  inertia  :  a^oted  again,  according  to  r^oentiUi^ 
coveries  made  by  Professor  Hansen,  by  the  remarkable  ntct,  tha^  the  interior  qf.  t^e. 
Moon  is  of  heterogeneous  density,  and  that  her  Centre  of  ^^ravity  is  about  ejgh^. 
geographical  nuJea  (reokobiag  fbfl^n  %•  Ie^  degree  of  tba  Et^oa^)  fhriher  fronHAie 
Earth  .tjiau  the  c^^tre. of  her..]^^yr€(l  ^.     . ,.        -.     ,         -.-    u   r    ^q-n^v     v*     . 
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reMili  horn  the  posiHoB  of  th«  Mobto's^jfenti^  6f  gi»Av%. '  I^uV^Mitf 
his  letter  to  Professor  Airy,  in  the  Novetttber  T&pev  of  the  RoyaV 
ABtronomioal  Society  of  1854  : —  '       *         ! 

*'  If,  as  we  here  must  asstime,  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  is  more  dense' 
than  the  hemisphere  turned  towards  ns,  it  necessarily  IbHows  thitt  the  mean  lerel  of  the 
ll^rmer  will  be  somewhat  depressed,  and  the  mean  Icrvei  of  the  latter'  ^om^whiit^ 
elevated.  If  "We  suppose  the  moon  to  be  an  ellipsoid,  the  elonglition  of  which  lies  in 
the  direction  of  the  Earthy  then  the  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  which  is  next  the  Earth' 
wiU  rise  a  litUe  more  above  the  mean  level,  and  the  opposite  hemisphere  will  sink  ^  • 
little  more  bemeath  it.  Najr,  we  may  consider  it  as  not  impossible  that  the  surface  of 
the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  wholly  or  partially  accommodates  itself  to  '6ne 
and  the  same  level^  in  a  similar  way  as'  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  Ba^.  ! 

'  "  We  need  not,  then,  under  these  circumstances,  wonder  that  the  Mbon,  when 
vieived  from  the  Earth,  appears  to  be  a  barren  region  deprived  of  an  ati^o^pbare^-and 
oir  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  ;  sin'ce^  i^  there  existed  upon  the  Earth  a  mpuntain. 
pvoportionally  high,  and,  consequently,  having  an  elevation  of  216,000  metres,  jor 
20  gletagifaphical  miles;  there' would  not  be'reicognizable'npbn  its  summit  the  digbtest 
tsfBuce  of  an  atmosphere,  or  of  anything  depending,  thereto.  We  mutt  not,  howfir^or^ 
conclude  that,  on  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  Moon,  the  same  relations  exist ; 
but  rather,  we  should  expect,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  figure 
from  the  centre  of  gravity,  that  an  atmosphere  and  animal-  and  vegetable  life  may 
tiiere  find  place.  Nearly  at  the  Moon's  limbs  the  mean  level  must  exist ;  conse- 
quenl^yy  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  discover  there  some  trace  of  an  atmosphere/' 

^'^ow  if  t^e  Moon  rotated  on  her  axis,  the  centrifdgal  force  would 
ttike  "effect  on  all  portions  of  her  equatorial  circumference.  It  is  because 
sije  does  not  rotate,  that  it  takes  effect  on  the  side  remotest  from  the 
IS^^lvaud  th\is  causes  the  conformation  discovered  byHerr  Hansen — one 
of  'ih&BB  interesting  &cts  which  I  stated  would  be  invalidated  by  the 
rotation  of  the  Moon,  arid  for  whicA  I  was  snieered  at  by  writers  evidently 
igpior^t  of  these  discoveries. 

Hvk  ti^^rdner  has  been .  good  enough  to  assist  my  effort  to  rescue 
childiien  from  the  utter  confusion  of  ideas  caused  by  the  astronomical 
use  of  the  term  rotation,  applied  to  the  lunar  movement,  by  this  happy- 
oil' (cifisw^-^tww  iDustration  of  it : — 

f  .1)9  take  Anpther  iUnstratijon  jQi  tiUis-priiKiiple  ^  a  mo^ntainr7^he»  Pisak  of  Tenerlffii 
for  example — is  moved  round  the  centre  of  its  parallel  of  latitude,  p^sentipg  alwayi 
the  same  side  to  that  centre.  This  mountain  is  not  a  globe,  like  the  Moon,  and  has 
no-  geometiioal  line  analogous  to  the  Moon's  axis ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
principle  of  the  question.  The  same  recuomng  which  prova  the  Mcon  to  rotate  09»  it9 
axiM,m^t,fffa$lUh,  vfUhegtKxl  conclfHwtneatf  the  rottOiwikof  the  Peak  «/  Tcneriffs  tQH^  a 
eertainlvne  as  an  axis  of  rotation,  ^hat  Unej>qfising  through  the  moat  of  the  nhomta^i^  in^ 
direction  parallel  to  the  terrestrial  axis,  the  time  of  rotation  being  %3  hours  56  minutes. 

^*  i  oan  only  repeat^  that  the  point  requires  more  clear  exposition  than  it  has  yet 
reppived,"     ......  '  ^ 

This  is  doubtless  so  t  and  We  are  all  Rotating  feacli  on  his  own  separate 
fuSA,  though  standing  perfectly  still  side  by  side  ;  similarly,  every  atom 
of  the  ^Ic^e'  is  doing  the  same  ;  and  we  shourd  teach  children  that  the 
reasdn  w^each  portion  of  the  tire  of  a  wh^el,  and  each  nail  in  it 
revolves  in  exactly  the  isame  time' a^  the  nave  at  the  centre,  is  the 
**  ^dtfaortHna^  cvrewmstomce^^  as  Vinke  c&,lls  it  in  his  Elements  of  Astro- 
nomy, that  each  part  and  ^ach  nail  rotates  on  its  own  axis  in  exactly 
tl|«  fliima  period.  Yet  thier'  preevous  absurdity  i^  logically  inonmbent 
on  all  who  hoJd  the  rotataon  theory  as  the  fit  mode  of  instructing  youth 
itflikolear  and'intelligiKe.iiQ*inneV._H^  is  Dr.  Lardner's  affirmation 
01  jBb^,.vei7>iMiatem§i]^Ti^  letter  erf  elucidation,  ir— 

"  Your  correspondents  explain  the  phenomenon  bjiujiposmg  il^[<3f6  ftftiafi&itidni 
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to  be  identical  with  the  caae  of  a  globe  connected  with  the  centre  in  the  same  manner 

in  which  the  parts  of  the  Earth's  surface,  are  connected  with  its  axis ;  and  they 
consequently  identify  the  motion  of  revolution  with  a  motion  of  rotation,  of  which  the 
axis  is  a  line  drawn  through  theceutre  of  attraction  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  ofithe 
orbit.  [Just  so.]  Astronomers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  explain  the  phenoqienon  by 
supposing  the  glol»  to  have  a  motion  of  rotation  rigoroudy  equal  hi  vAocUy  to  tfait  6t 
its  revolution,  and  round  an  axis  [within  itaslf ;  {or.  this  is  the .  established  taxiom'IO 
which  Dr.  Larduer  is  pinned]  parallel  to  its  axis  of  r^^olut^^fi.  7^  qi(Uquobcy,(d' if^ 
explanation  is  so  obri(m8,  Uiat  U  may  he  denwnstrcUed  by  any  clever  sckool-hoy  who  i» 
familiar  wltk  tke  denienis  of  (jeometry'"!!!^ 

Its  adequacy  consists  in  explaining  that  it  is  rigorously  equal  and 
parallel  to  itself :  the  two  motit>na^  beii^g  alter  el  idem!  .       _  .         . ,    . 

As  this  is  a  dry  subject,  and  I  am  anxious  to  render  it  as  popular  as 
l>ossible,  may  I  venture,  before  brOacliing  points  unavoidably  geomfetlical. 
to  insert  a  letter  from  an  ordinary  mind,  off  Corfu,  the  last  of  the  Aboil 
with  which  I  have  been  honoured  and  deluged  firom  aU.quarters  on'this 
subject,  and  by  no  means  the  least  scientific : — 

''^**'^^  H.M.S,   jy^OMSTK^  COMTII, 

Ma^  3r<^  1856i. 

Sib, — Having  seen  several  letters  in  the  Times^  which  are  not  rei^rkable  for 
philosophical  politeness  or  even  perspicuity,  denying  ybur  assertion  respecting  tlje 
non-revolution  of  the  Moon  about  its  own  axis,  I  beg^  to  tender  for  your  consid^raUoik 
the  following  Buggestion  r^-Let  the  Earth  be- supposed  to  have-a  perlettfy  emoofih'taDd. 
hard  surface,  on  which  is  a  vehicle  capable  of  being  mpve(d  Uf.  any  direc(bion  wi^;  a 
given  velocity  ;  in  the  latter,  imagine  a  staff  fix^d  in  a  nautica}  position.  ^urmountjMi 
by  a  spherical-shaped  body.  The  Moon  being  vertical,  let  the  vehicle*  be  put  in 
motion,  keeping  the  former  at  an  altitude  of  ninety  degree^,  untSl  bbth  retttfn  to  ¥li^ 
meridian  from  whence  they  ^tirted.  Tk^n  the 'iplMriraKebaped  bMy  taawl iisverhai 
a  motion,  as  far  as  the  ar  i:  .nt  is  concerned,  identical  with  )yi»fkt-of,tn(^.]y(90|)|^  mf^ 
if  your  uncourteous  opponents  can  prove  that  the  sphere  has  revolved  round  i^  axis 
(supposing  the  experiment  to  have  taken  place),  every  mountain,  nay,  every'  human 
being,  must  revolve  rt)und  his  6r  her  faixis  every  twentyiftmr  honrs.  =  4f  suWiiie^th^ 
ea9e^  there*  must' be  sqrae  t^dtkafiei^  <all  in  the  old  itoty^  wMeh  rafeffe  to  oni^frioidli 
a4>J|^eantipodeS8ta«dingTon  thnri^eids.  I   .       t  .       ,  .     .     ,  >  .s-.^ 

'  The  Moun  certainly  revolves  round  its  own  axis,  as  &r  as  showing  its  various  par|^ 
to  a  particular  fixed  star  is  concerned ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mount  "^itna^  or  of 
tiH$aIloon  wMoh  rcbboaitis  !iusp>end^  \>ytt  A  giveh  pdiht  "iyn  like  Barth's^  isut'fitce  for 
twentjr-fotiriiour^    -•     ■-  -•.  -  •■'  ''     ''•         ■•   ■»  •  •  m  <  i/.' 

The  Moon  revolves  roqnd  an  axis^  not  its  own,  but  that  of  ^e  Barth,  nearly  in  ihe 
same  way  as  an  orange,  secured  to  the  side  of  the  rim  of  a  moving  wheel,  revolves 
rouhd  the  centre  of  the  latter.  '  ' 

^^  Thfej  Mbon,  in  my^  opinio;  ndHi6*e  tevolvei  timtld  H^  o#n  ails,  than  it  WobM  do  If, 
liavdBg'  Approadhed  ihe<  Earthy  it  was  eotnfortably  paeked  in  a'luggage^traia,  iuitcl  \9etrt 
on  a  voyage  rouml  llio  vvur'd,  occu|)ying  just  one  of  its  own  montt^  on'thelnrip;'    •   (• 

By  way  of  apology  for  presuming  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  abeve  subjec^,  I  may 
state  that  1  am  the  author  of  Great  Circle  Tables  for  the  North  Atlantic,  and  otl^r 
works.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant^  .FAMSS  M.  ^HARK  R.N".,  . 

Jblinger  Symons,  Esq.  '       "  Master,  B.M.S.  dtdeBetU, 


r 


V^'To  close  this  part  of  the  subjept,  I  have.QijEnply:  tp  suggest,  tht^t  oig^  ff 
tlie  best  practical  modes  of  illustrating  the  differepce  bet^\r^ei^  1^;^ 
revolution  and  axial  rotation  ja>  I  think»  to  cojaceii^e  a  waggon  ,t)^i7:emng 
horizontally  round  a  circular  wall,  with  one  wheaL  dragged  aiid.amytji^ 
revolving  as  usual.  The  dragged  wheel  represents  dunar.  n^otiqxf^  t);i^ 
other  axial  rotation  :  that  is  the  difiere^c^ ; /  It  has  been. ^g«ed  t)Mft 
one  has  only  a  quicker  "  rotation'*  than. the  Qthey.  ,'lt  %s\ar,t^rV^f\\0 
said  that  walking  is  a  quicker  pace  than  standing  still!.  Let  :\ia>  j^ 
examine  the  geometrical  properties  which  distinguish,  thpap  .  i^psuc^ 
motions,  as  well  as  those  which  fail  to  establish  thejr  id/^j^|i^   ^,  .y  u. 
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Having  the  honour  of  acquaintance  with  the  Astronomer  Bojal,,  1 
wrqie  io  hjm  in  some^rhat ,  genera^  terj110.epabadjiug.tha  vmwB  I 
have  here  put  forthy  and  requesting  the^ourof  his- opinion  upon  the 
subject.     The  follawing  letter  is  his  r^ly  :^—  ' 

*'  BoYAL  Observatory,  Grkknwich,    : 
:  .:  .  -^IJ  A'lyrU  I9th,  I80G. 

"Dear  Sir, — ^In  reference  to  the  Moon's  rotation  round  her  axis  : 
,  "The  considei-ation  of  this  matter  is,  I  think,  very  much  confused  by 
nilrdducing  tke  notions  of  balls  fixed  to  revolving  boards,  and  the  Ukei 
wh^ch  have  no  counterpart  in  the  real  cosmical  system.  ^^ 

' "  "  Instead  of  this,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  it  in  the  manner  of  *>- 
physical  astronomer,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  way  of  referring  it  exactly  to 
the  law^  of  action,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  nature. 

"  The  Moon  is  not  compelled  by  any  material  connection,  to  accom- 
ptuiy  the  Earth.  She  is  attracted,  by  many  bodies,  but  especially  by 
tW  Sim  and  by  the  £arthr*-moire  powerfully  by  the  Suu  than  by  the 
llivdth-^-and  by  these  two  attractions  she  is  (to  use  a  homely  exprmsiott) 
*  pulled  about,'  s6  as  t6  describe  a  very  complicated  orbit,  round  the  Sutt 
(if  considered  with  reference  to  the  moveable  body  which  moves  the 
least),  or  round  the  Earth  (if  considered  with  reference  to  a  body  which 
iDOT6stDore)  ;  but  lihe  cannot  pro|)erly  be  said  tb  revolTe'tound  ehher  of 
the&e  Mithout  i»eftfirenee  hkd  to  th^  fj'res^fnce  of  the  bthier. 

'^Thus  you  Mil  see  ihit  the  Moon  is  truly  a  body  wandering  in  spacej 
niot  tied  to.  any  orbit,  but  desonbing  (und^  the  action  ot  the  attrae^ing 
loireea)  such  «  eourse^  thait  her  paldi  relative  to  the  earth 'WTlII  net  differ 
efnormously  from  an  ellipse,  though  It  dbes  dlff^  'from  it  ver^  eofri- 

.  .'^.^  this  applies  to  -the  xidotionof  the  Moon  as  a  mass,  or  of  the 
Moon's  cMitre,  with  reference  to  the  Sun  and  the  Earth;  NcfW  le*  nS 
«taEftdwr^tiieTnrt4ition*  of  theMocW  round  a;n  astis  off  its  6wn.  '  '"  ' 

•'^  Suppose  fWftt  a  body  moving  freely  in  space,  whose  motion  is  deter- 
mined by  the  attraction  of  numerous  external  bodies,  and  especaallyby 
ike  attraction  of  two  (the  Sun  and  the  £ari^)  rotates.  If  wer'wigh  t^ 
determine  either  'the  fact  -or  the  vuluciLy  of  il.s  i-otaiioii,  wo  luast  refer 
tillft  direction  of  some  produced  radius  of  the  body  to  some  zero  point, 
Wis  may  take.  1|he  geafierai  zero  point,  or  we  may  try  to  find  a  special  zero 
pomt.  Now  what  shall  that  special  zero  point  be  ?  The  pnncipal 
attractor,  t,  e.  the  Sun  ?  Not  at  all :  the  Sun*s  attraction,  great  though 
it  be,  docs  not  aSTect  the  Moon's  rotation  in  the  least ;  quick  or  slow 
ihoitgh  the  first  rotation  were,  equally  quick  or  slow  it  would  remain 
tti^der  a&y  action  of  the  Sun.  There  is,  therefore,  no  virtue  in  the  Sun 
yMch'should  make  it  the  point  of  reference  for  rotation.  Ought  it  to 
'b©  the 'Earth?  A/oriiorii  no  :  because  the  Earth  has  less  power  on  the 
^on!  tiian  the- Sun  has.  What  then  is  it  to  be  1  Clearly  the  same  which 
is  "^ia  point  df  rdlerence  for  all  other  rotations;  namely,  some  point  (as  a 
ittar)  at  a  distance  so  great,  that  the  motion  of  the  Moon  ingoing  round 
'tte-Sun  does  not  sensibly  disturb  the  direction  of  the  line  from  the 

Moon  to  tite  stan.^  -* 
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'•'Hiere  ia  attothet  renson  why  such  a  point  of  r^fereao^  «hbuld  <be^ 
taketi.  Eotation  produces  certain  calculable  dynamical  efkotn ;  ba  oUate^ 
ness.  But  this  oblateness  will  be  calculated  correctly  aid^  by  refemiig' 
the  rotation  to  a  point  as' d^t#i;^»^  <w  A  <^^ 

'*  Having  thus  cime  to  the  point  that  rotation  i*  to  be  reflferred^'lo 
something  very  distant,  as  a  star,  and  ^nht  to  anjrthing  near,  'as  the  SWa? 
ot  Earth,  there  is  little  difficulty  in*  ascertaining  from  obsi*v•*)te^ 
appearances  whether  the  Moon  does  or  does  not  rotate.  Does  shd* 
always  turn  the  same  part  of  her  fece  to  the  same  star?  No.  Thiea' 
she  does  rotate.  If  her  £itce  has  been  once  turned  to  a  star,  how  lon|f 
time  elapses  before  it  is  turned  to  the  same  star  again?  '  27^  da^ 
Then  27^  days  is  the  time  of  her  rotation. 

^'I  would  only  again  beg  you  to  lay  aside  the  supposed  illustratiotw - 
by  pieces  of  wood  and  circular  boards,  and  to  consider  ih&  thing  as 
nature  presents  it,  varying  my  expressions  as  you  may  find  best  for  your' 
'^mderstanding. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"(Signed).      G.  B.  AIRY. 

"  Jelinger  Stmons,  Esq. 

"  P.S.  If  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  call  any  morning  at  the  Obser- 
vatory, I  will  show  you  a  revolving  or  conical  pendulum  in  which  th^ 
revolution  is  really  not  accompanied  by  rotation  *,  and  you  wlM  remark 
the  difference  of  its  appearance  from  that  of  the  Moon." 

'  h/Fji   i'Min-iih   s.'i  -^ ,    .     .     .   : 

Nothing  can.  be  more  lucid  than  this  explanation  oftlw  nnode  in 
which  astronomers  use  the  term  "  rotation."  '  I  have  already  stated 
tiie  grounds  on  which  I  reppeotfullv  deprecate  Professor  Airy's  obj^J6tiOfn 
to  the  use  of  rigid  instruments  as  illustrations  of  the  point  at  issue,  and 
which  the  above-named  eccentricities  of  lunar  motron  *  do  not  affMl 
The  objection,  however,  would  perhaps  have  less  weight  in  the- Ptt># 
fessor's  mind  if  the  illustration  were  taken  from  a  ship  sailing  round 
the  world  from  north  to  south.  As  the  Earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  tlie 
phip's  course  would,  like  the  Moon,  describe  an  ellipse,  and  she  would 
pursue  her  elliptical  pathway  round  the  Earth's  centre,  with  nearly  as 
much  freedom  as  the  Moon  pursues  hers  ;  nor  would 'the  diip's  deflections 
from  her  course,  or  the  heeling  over  and  oacillatiohs  of  her  hnll,  caused 
by  tides,  winds,  and  waves,  very  materially  differ  from  the  librationa  o( 
the  Moon  **  p\illed  about "  by  Sun  and  Earth.  Her  mastsi  would  pciiiit 
successively  to  different  stars.  Thus,  if  the  Moon  rotates  on  her  axis^ 
so  does  the  ship  on  hers :  though  such  a  mode  of  eiqpression  wouM 
certainly  be  esteemed  a,  great  mistake  in  any  physical  science ;  and 
I  apprehend,  that  if  I  wished  a  ball  or  wheel  to  revolve  precisely  as 
the  Moon  does,  in  any,  piece  of  mechanism,  the  most  oertiain '  way  tf 
having  the  whole,  of  it  spoiled  would  be  to  tell  the,  machinermsiker  to 
piake  it  ^  rotate  on .  its  own  axia"  Keverthd/ess,  wa  have  the  hi^ 
authority  of  the  Astronomer  Eoyal  that  in  astronoqaoal  sciensei  H^is 
otherwise ;  and  as  my  sole  object  is  to  adapt  the  ex|^an2ltidtt  dT 
elementary  facts  in  astrqnomical  books  for  popular  instructioif  to'iluB 
con^prehension  of  ordinary  minds,  and  certainly  not  to  altec  'tfae\^dfi:|iiff^. 
jseology  of  professors,  I  willingly  bow  to  the  fiat  of  the  AstsonoBitr 
^yal^  as  ifio-  as.  it  affects  the  arcana,  of  science r^and  ^9  bmgnage  Gif 
savans.    For  the  mathematical  calculations  of  astronom^n^  d^l^g*  wili* 
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iniSDite  dfatcuioes,^  I  can  readily  conceive  Ji^hy  tliere  may  be  no  necessity 
tbfut/  their  definitions  of  drcolar  motions  should  distinguish  between  those 
of  hiuar  revolution  and  axial  rotation,  and  I  can  also  understand  why 
it  may  be  inconvenient  to  do  so  ;  but  I  do  not  the  less  on  that  account 
venting  to^  submit  that  such  disUncUon  doss  eodst^  both  in  lunar  and 
swbkinary  motionsi  and  that  for  the  purposes  of  popular  education  it  i^ 
eadeeataal  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  the  fact,  moreover,  and  I  think  it 
pvoves  tlie  nttev  unfitness  of  scientific  phrtuseology  in  this  matter  for 
audi  educational  purposes,  that  the  definitions  of  axial  rotation  assume  as 
axioms  the  question  at  issue ;  and  fail  also  to  disprove  the  difierence 
betw^n  the  two  motions.t  For  example,  it  is  very  true  that  it  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  rotation  that  a  radius  produced  from  the  rotating 
bftdy  flhall  pomt  successively  to  all  quarters  of  the  horizon,  or,  as 
Professor  Airy  suggests^  to  different  fixed  stars  at  immeasurable 
difltapoest  .  But  stated  in  these  terms,  such  geneiic  property  of  the. 
rotation  of  a  body  round  its  own  axis,,  id  also  the  generic  property  of  the 
revolfttlon  of  «  body,  which,  like  the  Moon,  revolves  with  the  same  face 
turned  towards  its  distant  centre  of  revolution.  Figure  C  in  the 
djagraip  illjisitrates  this  :  and  also  the  angular  difference  and  velocities 
between  the  radii  so  produced  in  the  two  cases.  The  radius y  a,  iu  the 
case  of  lunar  revolution,  will,  while  the  Moon's  centre  has  passed  along  the 
arc/y*,  have  passed  from  star  y  to  star  ^  ;  iu  the  case  of  aodal  rotation 
the  same  radius y  a'  will  have  passed  still  fnrtlier  roiMxl  the  liori^^n, 
and  having  at  the  Moon's  circumference  described  the  distinct  and 
a4Mio9i/d  aro  al  a'\  point  beyond  d,  and  have  reached  0.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  .that  rotation  and  lunar  revolution  have  the  property  in 
C9|mmon  (differing  only  in  angular  velocity)  which  Professor  Airy  attii- 
hqtes  to  tljie  former.  I  humbly  submit  that  this  affords  but  slight  pre-  • 
SQQxption  that  the  two  motions  are  therefore  identical ;  scarcely  more  so 
than  it  would  to  assert  that  two  triangles  were  equal,  because  their 
sifjes  were  equal. 

Jt  has  been  remarked  that  the  question  of  rotation  is  one  which  must 
hdt;  determined  exclusively  with  relation  to  space.  I  venture  to  submit 
that  it  has  no  necessary  relation  to  space  whatever.  If  the  Moon  were 
alon^  in  chaos,  the  question  of  her  rotation  or  non-rotation  would  be 
npvi$e  altered.  The  rotation  of  a  body  is  determinable  by  the  relative 
D»pvgij[>e^ti|»  fof  different  partig  of  its  own  body,  qqite  independently  of 
reference  %o  space  or  to  any  external  point.     So  is  revolution  rpupd  a^ . 

?■     ; — rr 1 — ■ — 

t*  ^or  e^(Ampk^  .viewed  with:  illation  to  sucb  distaDces  that  tbe  diameter  of  thav- 
HpQ^  would  aubtend  no  perceptible  angle,  there  would  be  do  asgignable  difference 
betweein  the  aspects  presented  by  tbe  two  movements,  and  no  necessity  for  defining  it. 

+  If  a  sphere,  whose  centre  moves  freely  in  aplane,  has  no  rotatory  motion,  its 
«^i  Wwaytl  remain  parallel  to  themselves." — "  A  WRA:irGLER ! " 

liEHkA. — **  If  a  circular  difth  be  laid  upon  the  surface  of  this  paper,  and  any  one 
of  tbtt  points  of  its  circumference  be  brought  in  sucoesaion  opposite  to  the  four  eddes  * 
of  tbe  paper,  tbe  dish  itaelf  must  have  been  constrained  to  revolve  about  its  centre,  > 
whether  that  centre  be  fixed  or  otherwise." 

.  **  Ip  a  rigid  body  is  moved  from  one  position  to  another,  by  whatever  means  . 
Jjd  ^th,  preserving  any  numbers  of  lines  joining  fixed  points  within  it  parallel  to 
their  first  positions,  it  does  not  rotate.   But  if  any  one  or  more  such  lines  are  inclined '' 
to  their  first  positions,  the  body  has  rotated  round  some  axis,"  &c. 

{Itirouldmleed  be  an  easy  matter  to  prove  anything  by  similar  postulates,  if  they 
^flw  but  conceded  L] 

2  O 
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^lAlit.  4»iitr%:  €aR5ej»t  ,ift  na  fivr  at  i|hat  smirfi  itoelf  WQT,  l>e  cafleii 

B«ferences  to  the  relation  which  ^x)t|iting . );>pdie»  be9^  .tQ.^pOiO^.  pop? 
pUeate.  ibp  queetioft  iMi^ issuer  £wd  ai«  a  fertile  9oim:e  of  mi3ca«cept^s. 
Mf,.  f^erif^  boB  no  ^sl^adj  de&ied  ihs^brandbi  q{  tiie  qi^e^QXi^.ixL^ 
paper  "  On  the  Misuse  of  rT^chnicaL  .Xepn%'!  th^t  I  beg  ipQ,  f^Qt^  it  b^ 
He.sayiir-:'  ^  ■ 

,  "  Th9  velooity  imd  other  trigonometnc  fimotiooB  of  rerolutioQ  and  of  rotstiov  may 
^  veiy  properly  expressed  in  terms  of  the  angles  Which  the  revolying  or  rotating 
nMlitts  makes  with  9,  fixed  Ime,  given  in  position,  whenever  the  revolution  or  rotation 
ift  likewise  about  k  fixed  eetUrt*  Due  consideration  will  ahow  eqnatt;^  dearly,  ih4t 
when  the  centre  is  not  fixed,  but  itself  describes  an  orbit,  the  orbital  revolnti^ni  or 
«jufU  notatioOy  ought  to  be  treivted  as  rdative  U^  the  ftvoM/n^  radviu,  or  d^erei^t  in 
which  that  centre  is  located,  and  with  which  it  traverses  spac^  and  not  to  a  fixed 
line,  as  in  the  former  case,  Per  instance,  supposing  the  Sun  were  stationary  in  space, 
without  any  other  motion  than  <l  circular  movement  of  t\>tation  about  Its  oWn  centre, 
Midi  axial  rotelion  might  be  very  properly  referred  tO  a  line  fixed  in  epaoev  Ji  ^t 
Earth. revolves  round  the  Sun,'  then  such  orbital  rew>lution  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  fixed  line.  If  the  Earth,  while  so  revolving,  has  %  second  movjsment  o^  rotation 
about  its  own  centre  ofgravity,  then  such  axial  rotation  should  be  referred  to  tfie  Hti6 
joining  the  centres  of  ^Sirth  and  Sun  ;  not  to  the  first-mentioned  ^^tB^  Hue.  Agahi, 
aissaming'  thattiie  ibrth  revolves  about  the  Sun,  Ut  the  Moon  levelreA  itbout  the 
iS^hv  i«kd  aimultaiieously  wese  to  rotate  abo^it  her  own  centi:e4>f  gravity,  her  orl^ 
revolution  about  the  ]^rth  ought  to  be  referred  tq  the  line  joining  the  centres  of 
£arth  and  Sun.  while  her  axial  rotatioi^  should  be  referred  to  the  line  joimng  her 
own  centre  to  that  of  the  Earth.  And  so  on  for  as  many  such  epic3rc)ic  movements 
as  niay  be  in  combinatien ;  the  roiisttons  or  tevohitious  in  such  caaes  being  >bout 
mating  eebtres  are  ftdaiwe  to  the  various  lines  of  centres,  and  niust  not  1^  oonfi>ui?d^ 
with  £e.  absolu^  motion  ultimately  relating  from. the  operation  of  all  th^  d^rent 
movements  acting  together. 

''  Although,  in  the  present  discussion,  the  argument  is  confined  (fbr  the  sake  ef 
snreiding  complexity)  to  tfao  effeoto  of  motion  in  oirovlar  orbits^  yqt  it.  woiddbe 
equaUy  appliMble  to- motions  in  elUp$e9  or  other  <!wve»y  »s  ma^  hn  l^ua  shown^  Ii^t 
the  Moon's  centre  describe  any  orbit  whose  polar  equation  is  r=/{B) ;  r  bemg^ 
when  9=^0.  In  su  and  its  production,  let  there  be  taken  a'==a— e  and  a^^a  +  d 
for  the  sameTalues  of  ^ ;  then,  for  any  other  values  of  9,'  the  thre6  points  in  the  same 
straight  line  which  joins  the  centres  of  the  Earth  and  Moon  will  (tescribe  congenital 
oiirves,  whioh  may  be  termed  ellifnc,  or  other  condhmdt,  according  as  the  curriliaear 
directrix,  (father  of  the  three  curvee)  is  an  eliipee,  or  other  curve,  having  for  thfeifr 
eauations-^ 

•^  r'«.r-^e=/W-e,r==/(0),  andr'«f  +  e-=/(9)  +  e|  ' 

consequently,  no  UhroAwnur]}!  entnie  under  suoh  <nroumstance6  ;  because  there  is  w 
rotation  m'th^  case,  th^  motion  being  orbital  only."  •  > 

'%  Before  proceeding  to  show  the  really  essential  geometrical  diflbt^tces 
in  kind,  as  well  as  degree,  between  the  two  motions,  I  may  be  per- 
tnitted  to  remark  that  the  fact  that  the  Moon  thus  turns  the  same 
radius  alt  round  the  horizon,  and  different  faces  to  any  fixed  object 
outside  it,  has  been  the  chief  stumbiing-blook  of  Hhose  who  bfelfcve 
that  she  anist  rotate  on  her  own  axis  to  produce  this  resull  It  is 
caused  by  simple  revolution.*  So  that  the  hemisphere  of  the  Moon, 
whiclh  at  olie  part  of  her  orbit  feces  the  "north,  must  at  180*,  or 
when  at  the  opposite  side  of  it,  face  the  south  ;  but  in  ||<iii5t '^ 
fact  this  is  precisely  the  same  kind  of  motion,  or  turning  round,  wBi^ 
would  be  imparted  to  a  ball,  a  (See  Figure  C  again),  through  whicli,*he 
arir^  of  a  levet' (y,  a,  !P)  were  passed,  having  its  fulcrum  at  F.  ^w, 
the  outside  of  the  tall  a  would,  as  the  lever  moved  it  rouzHl  ilosQx^t^ 

*  The  ordipaiy  delusion  is  that  some  additional  turning  is  re(][uisite ;  the  fud^lfft 
that  the  Moon  simply  keeps  one  side  towards  the  centre  of  her  orbit. 
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g,  face  all  pofnts  in  tike  oompfa&tt :  but-  wdald  lany^  one  droam  of  d(dseril>itt|r 
tlieii^<^on  of  sticii  a  baUas  ^)<(S0t^9lM^n^'em  ^Kt^td^  or,  m\m^ 
the  same  thing,  tt)ut)d  its  own  axis  f*  '  i       .     .       i 

The  following  letters  will  appropriately  introduce  tbe  eonsidetation  of 
the  acttial  dirorences  and  distinct  propeftiiBS  which,  in'  my  humble 
opiniori,  clearly  distinguish  the  two  movements, 

"McM/^rd,  1856.' 

"  Dkab  Sir, — I  think  of  publishing  the  best  letters  ildiich  have  been 
written,  some  of  which,  like  your  own,  have  not  yet  been  published.  I 
should  ie^l  gteatly  gratified  by  your  kind  permission  to  add  youxs  to  the 
ntimbet. 

*'It  would  materially  tend  useftilly  to  elucidate  the  subject,  if  you 
were  kind  enough  also  to  tell  me  your  opinion  on  these  points  : — 

"  1.  The  Moon's  motion  being  Uiat  which  you  clearly  desoribe  in  your 
letter,  keeping  the  same  hemisphere  always  towanb  the  centre  of  hev 
orbit,  must  not  eveiy  point  ih  her  body  describe  concentric  rings  ^allow^ 
ing  for  the  ellipticity  of  her  orbit)  round  the  Earth,  no  point  m  the 
Moon  describing  concentric  rings  round  her  own  centre  9 

'*2.  Most  not  the  point  most  distant  from  us  in  the  Mootn  more^  during 
her  revolution;  with  more  velocity  than  the  point  neatest  to  tis  in  the 
same  plane,  though  at  equal  distances  from  her  centre ;  the  former  point 
having  a  larger  arc  to  traverse  than  the  latter  in  the  same  time  9 

**  3.  Is  it  not  a  neceesarf  oonchtion  of  ihe  rotation  of  n  body  round  its 
own  aariij,  that  all  points  in  the  bo<hr  shotfld  move  in  concentric  rfngp 
round  its  own  centre  of  rotation  ?  Is  it  not  also  a  similai'  condition  df 
suek  axial  rotation,  tbsit  all  points  in  the  rotating  body,  having  the 
tfi&me  radius  ivom  the  centre  and  in  the  same  plane,  should  move  at  eqaal 
Bpeed,  and  thatt  their  velocity  of  rotation  is  in  proportidn  to  their  distance 
jfrom  the  centre  ?  ■     .     .  .,  ,  ,  ,^: 

^*  L  If  so,  is  it  not  a  misuse  of  terms  to  say  that  the  Hpon  rotates  on 
or  round  ker  own  oodm  ?  '  ■  ■ 

*  Though  it  is  tme  thAt  to  a  fiked  star,  or  any  point  outside  ijhe 
Moon's  orbit;  she  presents  similar' facies  to  those*  which  her  axial  rotatloii 
would  present,  these,  though  common  to  e^ch  motion,  do  not,  I  venture 
to  submit,  prove  their  idantity. — ^I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect, 
yours  very  truly,  «  JuJMaca  SYMOHa    ; 

**PBbPESSOB  AlRT."  -^ 

*' Royal  OBSBBVATOEy,  Gbbenwich, 
...  ...  /' Ma^  pth,  IS5A 

**  Deak  Sib — in  teply  ito  your  questions  of  May  3— f 

**'l.  Every  point  in  Uie  llfopn's  body  does  .desf^ibe.  a  ring  round  th^ 

C «* t *    ■   ^.4.. 1       ,1    I        -•      --       ,^r|i.  .  t  ;        ... 

*  I  hare  been  CuToured  on  this|K>iiit  with  manifold  diaframa,  several  esperinaents^ 
and  miadry  snggestiona  i—ex,  gr.,, "  May  I  request  you  to  j>ut  your  finger  into  a  hole 
in  a  felloe  of  a  wheel,  and  see  if  you  can  (standing  of  course  outside  its  circumference) 
turn  it  round  without  allowing  the  said  hole  to  rotate  round  the  said  finger."  Por  ih'to 
^Mson  above*  given,-  certain^  not.  If  I  plane  Tny  elbow  at  this  D»ve#  or  «ea;lre  of  t^ 
^e«l,  I  obvioivly  <mi^  \  n^Mch  brings  ns  to  the  real  difference  between  the  X^q 
'Jw^ne.  .  A|Eain„  I  have  been  frec^uently  asked^  triumphantly,  whether,  if  a  stripff 


were  tied  to  the  Moon,  and  held  at  the  other  end  at  the  Sun,  it  would  not  be  twiste 
^Tind  the  former.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  ;  but  this  proves  no  more  than  that  the 
Moon  moves  round  her  orbit :  it  is  the  same  property  as  above  admitted — common 
to  her  revolution  and  to  axial  rotation  ;  either  would  coll  the  string. 
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^B^h,  (hfU  £0rffk  being  a  Priwdli'n^\e€Ht$^  JSratfypcdat  iia  tte  Mocm's 
body  does  alEto.  deBcrU^e  a  ring*  TO«ad  that  bslM>  ei  the  Mo<»  i^hkh  is 
perpendicular  to  the  Moon's  orbit,  thai  nam  beiaigaf  fyrafoelimg  attfk, 
,  "2..  Tbis.queHtion  oaanot  befuurweved  veay  dniply.  'All  nwtiDo 
(except  purely  angular  rotnttion)  is  itsLATCviSy  and.  the  point  of  -«ef«t«B^ 
ffiu^t  be  stated ;  thus —  .  :     i     •   ' 

*^Witb  reference  to  the  Earth,  the  invisible  half  of  the  Moon  moves 
,wi<;h  the,gr^at^t.velapitif.;  i.  •;-•'" 

"  With  reference  to  the  Sun,  the  half  of  the  Moon  invisible  to  us  mov^s 
sometimes  quickest  and  aometimes  slowest ;  i       .    i 

"  With  reference  to  the  Moon's  oentre,  the  two  halves  of  the  Moon 
^oye  with  equal  speed. 

''  3.  A.  body  consisting  of  firmlj-K^onnected  partem  if  it  rotate  at  all 
rpund  aoy  centre  whatever,  mvst  (by  geometrical  necessity)  do  rotate 
that  all  pplnts  i^9ve  in  conoeatjric  rings  rekUws  to  ih^  otmirey  and.  the 
3peed  of  each,  particle  relative  to  that  cewtre  will  be  proportional  to  the 
diatajicejrqm  ifhat  oenk'e.  But  this  does  not  at  all  determine  whei?e 
that  centre  is. 

,,,  "  4.  Kobody  sciruples  to  say  that  the  Earth  revolves  round  its  a^is, 
Ji)ecause,,if  we  lay  down  in  a  plan  the  motion  of  any  point  of  the  Eartli, 
concdving.  the,  Ma/rih!8  ckom  to  be  Jixed,  it  shows  distinct  circulaT  daily 
rotation  with  reference  to  that  axia  But  if  we  lay  dowii  the  motion  of 
the  same  point,  in  a  plan,  conceiving  the  Sun  to  be  Jtased,  it  exhibits  no 
^g^  ,of  daily  rotatJLon*  In  like  manner,  we  sayi  that  the  Moon  revives 
round  it?  ^is>  because)  if  we  lay  down  in  a  plan  the  motion  of  anypmnt 
of  the  Moon's  body,  conceiving  the  Moon* a  oeTitre  ta  be  Jiaoed^  it  shows 
distinct,  circvdar  monthly  rotation  with  reference  to  that  centre*  Bat 
if  we  \ay  down,  the  motion  of  the  same  point  in  a  plan,  conoeiving  tbe 
Bun  to  be  fixed,  it  exhibits  no  sign  of  monthly  rotation*  It  is  true  that 
\f  the  motion  of  any  point  of  the  Moon  ba  laid  down,  conceiving  the 
ilarth  to  be  faced,  it  shows  distinct  circular  monthly  rotation  round  tk 
3^^h  '^  but  this  does  not  contradict  wh«b  has  been  said  in  reiereiQce  to 
f he  apf^r^t  motion  of  a  point,  when  the  Moon's  centre  is  oonceived  to 
I^e^  fixea,  and  does  not  invalidate  the  inference  that  the  Mocm  it)tstes 
round  her.  own  axis. 

"  I,  may  add  generally — 

5.  ''  Suppose  it  to  be  known  l^t  a  point  or  body  does  roMe,  «^ 
refererice  to  any  specified  aads,  then  the  point  or  body  may  be  said,  wHh 
equal  propriety,  to  rotate  round  <my  other  axis  parallel  to  the  famist^ 
provided  th(xt  this  statement  be  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  the 
motion  of  trcmslation  qf  the  n$w  aseis  relative  to  ^firmer. 

"  You  .are  at  liberty  to  publish  my  letters^  if  you  think  it  desirable : 
but  X  doubt  the  advantage  of  doing  so,  for  I  have  said  nothing  which  is 
not  extensively  t^own.— I  am,  dsar  Sir^Mthfally  youvsy     •  » 

"  Jeuijgie  STtfoKS,  Esq."  .  *'a.B.  AIRY: 

'        ■  .       .  .  ,1     . 

r  I  beginow  again  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  three  diagrams  in  ^.  A, 
fljnd  by  aid  of-the  admissiems  in  the  dl>ove  lertter,  and  the  application  of  a 
few  dynamical  laws,  which  I  will  divest  as  much  as  possible  of  tecbnical 
j)hrp!ses,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that,  by  the  motion  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1,  the  Moon,  whose  motion  is  indicated  by  the  point  of  the 
arrow,  would  rotate*  on  her  own  axis  backwards,  that  is,  from  east  to 
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ym^  BoA  .pr^Berve  ker  ipandlelkm,*  sitnply  by  thtis  couni^mcting  her 
orMl^; m^olution^  which  is  from  west  to  east;  secondly,  that  No.  2 
repreft^niiSvthd  rotation  of  the  Moon  on  her  own  axis,  in  addition  to,  and 
in^the  same  diiteotioEn  with,  her  orbital  revolution ;  while  No.  3  represents 
h»s-  at oredt  on  her  own  axis,  vevclnng  simply  round  the  distant  centre  of 
her  orbit,  which  I  submit  (without  impugning  the  right  of  scientific 
mmi  i^  d^gikate  it  as  they  please)  is  the  actual  motion  of  the  Moon, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  intelligibly  stated  to  ordinary 
wiods. 

First,  as  regards  the  immobility  of  the  Moon  on  her  own  axis  in  her 
orlxiksl  re^lutioii,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3  of  Diagi-am  B,  Professor  Airy 
ad  nuts  that  "  every  point  in  the  Moon's  body  describes  a  ring  roimd  the 
Earth,"  t  It  is  so  represented  in  that  diagram,  and  it  requires  no 
(jieiaQnatratioa  beyond  that  of  mere  eyesight,  that  if  point  e  preserves 
«  position  always  opposite  to  the  S^rth,  or  centre  of  the  orbit,  it 
does  notv  at- any  period  of  its  revolution,  rotate,  revolve,  or  turn,  in  any 
m>A6  or  manner  iround  «,<  the  centre  or  Itxis  of  the  Moon,  but  always 
keeps  within  it :  the  centre,  or  axis  c,  in  point  of  fact  revolving  round  e. 
The  same  is> 'obviously  the  case  with  p<»nt  d,  and  with  every  other  point 
Ifhat  (may  be  taken  in  the  hemisphere  etf  the  Moon  nearest  to  us,  and  on 
this  sid6  of  her  eentre.  K<or  do  points  a  or  b,  or  any  other  points  in  her 
further  hemisphere,  revolve  round  the  Moon  s  centre  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  in  which  one  concentric  ring,  or  a  ball  fixed  by  a  ring  to  it, 
may  be  said)  to  revolve  round  another.  Now,  if , one-half  of  the  Moon  in 
no  manner  or  way  ever  revolves  or  turns  round  its  own  centre,  it 
follows  that  ^  tiie  Moan  '*  does  not.  Thus,  when  the  Astr6nomer  Boyal 
^fs  that  '.*  eVQty  point  in  the  Moon  also  describes  a  ring  round  that 
axis  of-  the  Moon  whicdi  is  perpendicukM"  to  the  Mooifia  crbib^  he  must 
wu^ly  mean  an  <axis  in  the  centre  of  that  orbit,  and  not  in  the  Moon*s 
body.;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  his  subsequent  State- 
meqtb  that  '^  a  body,  if  it  rotate  at  all  round  any  centre  whatever,  must 
^J  ^eametrieal  necessity)  so  rotate  i^t  all  points  move  in  concentric 
rii\gB  relative  to  that  centre ;"  and  he  also  says  that  **  every*  point  in 
the  Moon*8  body  describes  a  ring  round  the  Earth.*  Thus,  then,  the 
Earth  is  the  centre  roimd  which  the  Moon  is  said  to  **  rotate ;"  for 
in  no  revolving  body  can  any  points,  by  any  possibility,  form  concentric 
isags  r<Mi&d  more  than  one  oentfe.  Therefore,  if  the  Moou  form  them 
round  the  Earth  (ai  in  Fig.  3,  Piagram  B),  the  Earth  iis  the  onty  centre 
or  axis  round  which  she  revolvea  or  can  be  said  to  rotate  :  ergo;  she 
does  not  reirolve  oc  nutate  round  «n  axis  «l^^m  herself. 

It  also  followsi&!^om  the  {nremises,  that  if  the  Moon  did  rotate  round 
her  own  axis,  instead  of  her  points  describing  concentric  rings  round  the 
liarth  only,  they  would,  at  the  eompleiaon  of  one  rotation  ^f  synchronous 
with  one  orbii^l  rrovolutian),  have  described  conceiKtric  rings  entirely 
rou9d.  her  own-centre  or  axis,  as  in  Fig.  2,  Diagram  B ;  and  as  each  of 
these  points  would  have  a  double  motion  ;  namely,  the  motion  of  orbital 
revolation,  which  is  a  motion  of  translation,  and  the  movement  round 
tne  Moon's  own  axis,  whifsh  is  one  of >  rotation, — each  of  these  points 

— — V  't        -  .    .  ■■       ... , -_«— ,-^-, ' " — *— 

*  Hiis  is  the  aaihe  thing  as  prefietitiDg  th'd  i^me  face  always  to  the  same  point  o^ 
the  Qompass  or  borizpn* 

f  "T^Kt  Earth  l^eing  a  trayellii\g  centre/Ms  imoiaterial  to  the  question  at  iesue^ 
as  the  Moon  travels  with  it,  and  their  relative  periodical  distances  are  immutable. 
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woufd  describe  wliat are iermed  bicircloi'dal cidrves ;<6  wMcheacli'bf ifci^ 
movements  in  combination  would  contribute,  and  wHich  I  bare  attem'j^t^fl 
roughly  to  delineate  in  Fig.  2,  Diagram  B,  tbougb  I  bj^  no  meahs  pre^iit 
tliem  as  geometrically  correct.  I  have  merely  traced'  the  courses  of  t^ 
(a  and  b\  to  avoid  confusion  by  the  complex  intersection  of  the  Itnei 
which  would  otherwise  result.  It  will  be  observed,  that  though,  if  th(4 
Moon  had  a  rotation  round  lier  own  axis,  the  linqs  dfescrrbed  even  by  atily 
six  or  seven  points  in  her  body  would  out  6ach  Other  in  every  dltectiohj 
no  number  of  points  in  the  actual  motion  of  the  Moon  can  describe  ^f 
but  concentric  rings,  as  in  Fig.  3,  so  that  iio  line  ever  cuts  or  toiich^ 
another.'^  The  concentric  rings  merely  represent  the  motion  whira 
each  of  the  points,  a,  6,  c,  and  d,  would  describe  if  the  HoOn  were  ai 
rest  as  to  translation,  and  simply  rotated.  '    '/ 

There  is  another  difference.  As  I  put  it  to  Professor  Alr^,  thc(m 
points  in  the  Moon  which  are  furthest  from  the  Earth  (a  and  b,  iii 
Fig.  3,  Diagram  B)  must  move  with  niore  velocity  than  t^ose  which  are 
nearest  to  us  (such  as  d  and  e),  I  did  not  of  course  mean  with  'teferett(ie 
to  the  Moon's  translation  in  space,  but  as  the  Astronomer  Ko^alj'at  the 
beginning  of  paragraph  2  in  his  letter,  properly  assunmes,  with  reference 
to  the  Earth  (or,  which  is  the  sam^  thing,  with  reference  to  th^ 
Moon's  orbital  revolution) ;  and  he  admits,  that  "  the  invisible  lialf  of  tH^ 
Moon  moves  with  the  greatest  velocity;"  that  is,  invariably.  Would  tlii 
be  the  case  if  she  had  any  rotation  round  her  own  axis  ?  Clearly  not  j 
for  any  given  point  which,  like' that  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  arrow,  1A 
No.  2,  Diagram  A,  is  outermost  at  one  period  of  the  orbital  revoltxtddi 
and  moving  with  the  ^reafes^  velocity,  is  innermost  arid  moving  with 
the  least  velocity,  when  the  Moon  arrived  at  the  Opposite  side  of  h6t 
orbit.  And  no  change  in  the  speed  of  rotation  would  alter  thB  feet,  iSni 
in  the  same  degree  the  velocity  of  each  point's  motion  with  refereticcf;t6 
the  Earth  would  thus  vary  in  velocity,  instead  of  remaining  invariable 
Professor  Airy's  remai-k  in  paragraph  3,  that  the  speed  of  ea<A  partible 
in  a  given  body,  relative  to  "^he^  centre  round  which  Buch  body  nUtaDes, 
will  be  proportional  to  the  distance  from  that  cefatfe,  oonfiriiis  i^e 
accuracy  of  the  law  I  submitted  to  him  (and  also  the  movement  IJ 
aacribe  ta  each  point  in  the  Moon,  as  s^own  in  Fig.  3,  Dia^an;i,,.^)^ 
The  mere  statement  of  that  law  of  oonrse  '^does  aot  at  all  determint 
where  that  centre  is,"  But  I  vienture  *to  hope  tha;fe  I  h«ve  alrtfa^4ofl6 
so,  and  shown  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  Moon's  orbit.  And  Ptofessbf 
Airy  does  not  deny  it;  but^-  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  me  to  hA]l<f 
abstained  from  doing^  so,  while  the  teralB>^^  oireulatf.  montiii]y..9V|M«o» 
round  the  EaHh  "  show  hoV  the  wordrotation  isastvo^dBttcaSyiiif^l^ 
and  where  its  centre  may  be.  ^.'"^ 

Ample  as  the  foregoing  distinctive  geometrical  properties  qf  tl^^iffp 
motions  are  to  vindicate  our*  right' to  have  tlaem  dwtinguidbefd  hj^nAmSk 
the  chief  one  has  yet  to  be  named  ;  and  as  it  is  also^  the^bee^r  tef^t^^^ 
what  is;  and  what  is  not,  axial  rotation,  instead  of  stating  it  with  inafch^ 
matical  brevity,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it  popularly. 

When  the  body  moves  forward  in  any  line,  whether  straight  ^  or 
curved,  the  extreme  outer  ppints  of  its  circumference  in  the  saniC/ii^ri- 
zontal  plane  describe  two  Imea,  parallel,  if  the  direction  is  sitraigbty  fl^ 

,...■■>    ''  ^^  '  '^•'* 
*  For  a  mathematical  proof  of  this  see  Appendix  A. 
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ooxx^O^ric  if .  QiTCular.*  The  centre  point  between  these  will,  as  it 
poves  along,  describe  ;the  line  of  motion  in  which  the  body  is  moving  • 
and  t)ys  motion,  is  what  i^  technically  termed  motion  of  translation  (or, 
^  po^ino.uer  wordsi,  locomotion).  Draw  a  line  through  these  three 
pouatfif,  and  it  is  what  mathematicians  call  the  radius- vector ;  and 
whichever  way  the  line  of  motion  travels,  whether  it  be  straight,  or 
curved,  or  circular,  the  radiup- vector  will  always  be  at  right  angles  to 
tj^^A,  lipe  of  motioi^.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the  Moon.  The  two  outer 
points  will  be  those  in  the  rings  which  bound  the  plane  of  her  orbit, 
where,  at  any  time,  the  circumference  of  the  Moon's  body  touches  them. 
]pxte.nd  the  radius-vector  both  ways.  Thus  the  line  afh  F  m  Diagram  C 
Woul|d  be  the  radius-vector  ofj  the  Moon  in  that  figure  ;  and  similarly  so 
woidd  a  line  drawn  through  the  points  a,  c,  and  e,  in  Fig.  3,  Diagram  B. 
Therlaw  determining  the  rotation  on  its  own  axis  of  any  moving  body 
l][^ay  be  thus  defined  : — So  long  as  the  same  point  in  the  circumference 
pjf.  tbQ  moving  body  is  cut  by  the  radius -vector,  that  body  does  not 
rf;jtate  ;  and  ponversely,  whenever  different  points  of  its  circumference 
are  cut  by  the  radius-vector,  it  has  rotated.  To  apply  this  to  the  Moon, 
yre  shall  nnd  so  long  as  she  keeps  the  same  face  to  her  centre,  the  radius- 
vector,  intersects  the  same  point  (as  6,  in  Diagram  C  ) ;  but  whenever 
this  cardinal  property  of  the  Moon's  motion  is  departed  from,  some 
other  poiiit  of  her  circumfereBce  is  immediately  intersected  by  the  radius- 
vector.  It  has  therefore  been  well  observed,  that  "  the  passing  of  all  its 
topints  across  the  radius- vector  of  a  planet  is  the  surest,  as  it  is  indeed 
pie  most  perfectly  incontrovertible,  sign  and  proof  of  its  rotation," 
.nipie  scientific  author  of  the  Edinburgh  essay  on  this  subject  has  thus 
^leprlj  elucidated  this  test,  and  employed  it  to  prove  the  retrograde  axial 
rpljatiQ^  of  the  Moon  in  the  case  illustrated  in  Ko.  1,  Diagram  A,  and 
,^WcIj  motion,  called  the  pajt-allel  motion,  has  misled  so  many  people, 
whio,  believing  that  it  is  not  ofidal  rotation,  have  therefore  jumped  to  the 
copclusion  that  the  lunar  movement  (No.  3)  is  axial  rotation,  t 

,<:  -fi'.Thv  ands'of  tn  iwvoltrii]^  'body  remains  oonstaaUy  at  ^the  same  distonoe  from  the 
^tr^  of- ijtjs  .orbit,  aed  the  rftdius-veolor  is  alwagrs  the  ahortevt  atmght  line  between 
tiia^,|^xid  and  thai ,  centre.  But  the  radins^veotor  has  oi^ly  (me  movement, — always 
JofiMariU  with  the  moving  axis  which  it  c6nnects  with  the  immovable  centre,  its 
clmereht  parts  mbving  ^tb  difibrettt  degrees  of  velocity  proportional  to  their  <Mstanoe 
irouiildM  oentre.  WhwwUk'M  haxkMiM  inner  end>  any  more  than  the  oeoBtone  itself 
4fi<?thie^it  i$  att^e(^  tmros  hack  from  its  eeutral  position  ;  and  oonsec^ently  evexy 
cfi^^e  that  takes  place  in  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  Moon's  mass  or  circnm- 
rerence  to  that  radius  can  only  be  the  effect  of  movement  in  the  Moon  itself  or  its 
^^iM^.  ^he  delation  of  the  radins^vector  to  the  Moon's  axis  is  invariable  ;  and  if  the 
^attds^  fidintr  of  the  >  Moon's  i  circumference  be  always  interseoted  by  the  radios,  the 
Mitiftf.poflSjtion'ofths^  point  not  only  to  the  radius,  but  also  to  the  axis  of  the  Moon 
and  tb  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  must  be  just  as  invariable  as  the  invariable  and 
immovable  centre  itself.  It  will  always  keep  the  same  relative  place  on  the  shortest 
^t^gtiiline  betwtoii  the  kxis  and  th^  centre;  being  itself  the  nearest  point  of  the 
^^tdtrin^^body  ito<tb»t  centre';  aoid  there  is* only  one  way  in  wbieb  its  relative  position 
l^n  beicha^g^  ;  name^,  by  its  divei^ing  (from  the  radios- vector^  either  to  the  right 
^pd  0^  to  the  left.  In  either  case  the  Moon's  mass  will  oscillate,  or  turn  on  its  axis, 
to  toie  extent  of  the  divergence,  and  if  the  divergence  b^  continued  in  either  direction 


^  *  CGncentric  rings  being,  in  fact,  circular  parallel  lines. 

,  ^'Ati  dksy  mode  of  proving  that  No.  1  U  axial  rotation  is  this  :— Stand  on  the  edge 
l»f  the^ttl^tihur  plate  on  which  railway-ciarriages  are  turned  ;  have  it -turned  ^m  west 
to  east,  and  see  if  it  be  possible  to  preserve  your  face  always  to  the  north  without 
turning  on  your  own  axis  from  east  to  west. 
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till tb^ry  ^Mtotriof  tUd  ditcpanfeveafedin  gtioetMion  ■faftll  hftiet pMnedf tiigi radfcp^xttwr/ 
the  bddj  will  hftv6  pevfinmed  »  oompleta  rotAtkm  on  itii  own  Mda,  igdiAtev^r  rin&j  bo 
tli»  phenonMDa  or  appesnnuieos  whioB  it  maj  preient  in  other  rdBpecte.  -The  paiiff  ng 
of  all  its  points  aoron  the  radins^yector  is  the  surest,  as  it  is  indeed  the  most  petfect^ 
iftislm4»x»^ertlblej  si$^  and  ptoof  of  itE  notation*  -   n  a 

'^' trhe  Mdhi0*?«(|tor  certainly  4oeft:iNii  cross  t|i0  orhitwithit ;  ih«lnn«  end  efthe 
ra^n»-«eotor»  "whiefa,  I  may  ssc^Mtgain,^'  .is  'nothing-  else  than  the. shortest  straight  ^se 
^l»twixt  the  Moon's  axis  and  the  oentre  of  the  £arth,  certainly  doet  not  revolve  in  the 
opposite  direction  round  abont  on  its  outer  end  at  ihe  Moon's  axis,  miiesp  it  w<ere  trie, 
-^itfhlch  is,  however;  potidvelj  and  perlbct^'inipoiBifale,-^thait1iM<  fixed  centre  itseH 
revolves  about  the  Moon  and  her  axis.    How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  th^  oon-i 
elusion,  tbajb  if  the  Mpon  were  to  revolve  with  all  the  ^ints  of  her  circumference  in 
succession  passing  the  radiusvectbr  and  crossing  the  orUt,  though  she  might  at  the  same 
time  lieep  the  sam»  face  constantly  looking,  to  fhe  same  fixed  ptoint  outside ;.  or,  in 
other  wordiv  suppot>ing  h^r  to  move  in  or  9a  a. horizontal  plane  with  ^e  north,  fpat^*, 
east,  sAd^west  quarter  points  erf*  her  circumfereaee  alwa^  directed  each  to  the-sorrs^ 
sppndiag  point  of  th^  horison^she  o^uld,  only  aoeompli^  that  fesAby  meaim  of  j^ 
rcttation,  oi^turqii^, round  on  her  axis  p9k¥»  during  the  p^od.of  her  prbi^l.revolutionf 
In  suob  a,  case,  one  pf  two  things  must  happen, ;  either  the  point  of  the  j-evolying  body 
that  diyergeS'iVom  the  .radiusrveotor  ws^ward  turns  round  on  the  body's-axif  90°  in, 
ea0h  quad^nt}  or  the  centra  of  the  orbit,,  carryinf  the  inner  e«4  of  tk^radi^s-vec^Tt 
ahwg  with  it,  <tupn^  round  about  the  body's  ajws  to-  that  ej^nt  in  the  pontnoiy^  diffOrt : 
tvHL. .  3ut  the  centre  is  a  fixed  spoti  which^  by  the  necessity  of  its  nature  ajs  «  oeni^» 
is  incapable  of  laoyipg  from  its  place  ^  the  radius-vector^  proceeding  from, that  cen^et 
is,  by  irts  nntare,  just  as  inospable  as  the  centre  itself  of  turning  backwfirds  by  i4l  ■ 
inner  end  ;  whUe«  on  the  contrarv,  not  onfy  is  t^ere  no  incapiU^ili^  pf  morem^  en  - 
thfi  .piNft  of  the  planet*.  )^nt  there  has  l^en  *  re^  and,  visible .n^bvcpsen^  oi  the  parts,oC  < 
its  oir«uinferencey  paAt,f^ld  aiivay  from  ^e  radiusr vector  and.  the  centretamd  across  thsi 
oiPbit;  therefore  it  feVpws  inevitably,  that  the  divergence  to  be  aooopnted  f<Mr  ia,  Si,M>  t 
can  only  be^  the  elfeot  of  the  last-mentioned  movement  of  the  plaaeti  and  of  a  r^  and 
aetnsl  rotation,  or  turning  rouud^  of  the  bo^y  on  itsaxis^        <-  ^  r  \'  m' 

i  V  iFroroi  .th^se^  jpr^mis^^,  .it  iojlows  Jn^vit^b^ ,  tli^  ^hensftever  «nd  •  ^  wl*<^tW>iBVW ., 
extent  th«>rn  h^wpi^.^  olwng«  of.rejal^ppsi  between,  the, p^r^  #nd,. points,  ofl  eir^wni ; 
ference.  ofa.bf^y^i'evolvli^  in  an  orbits  or  circular  pai%,  on  th^  one  /^dnj.an^thqi 
radioa-vector  or  other  radius,  or  radii  of  the  ^rcle  and  its  jcentre^  on  the  other,  tha^/^ 
chakige  mwtt  he  ti^resulit,.  solely  aio4 -^dusiv^ly, -pf  a  retai^ rn|evelaeflt.(j£:tb9•' 
rQvol)cingbe^oni|ts,owAaxis*.5.;  .-,    f,  .•     *;     »,  *,     ^.'^,  >.   ?^  .       *  ..li  *'./|l    &   M-.}.*.-. 

*f  If  ^e. r^tipft  l^e.njade  ,m  thft  same  djrtfjctju^n. as  the  -(^"bit^ f efiolution,  or  frqnv 
wf9st  t9  east,  to  the  i^xtent  of  one  degree  of  cirounaferenc^fpir  each  degi^ee  of  the  orbit^;! 
thn  .pUiAet^wiUy 'in.  ^ery^con^pleteorbiitaL  revolation»rine^^ahiy  hn«ig«^Mr7  p#ini^rolv 
iti  CM^eumferenee  dn  sucnession  once  U>jtk»  nadiun-vwctofi  ^dt|}er%  pre^SAtiiitLdif^lit'. 
tQitJ^e.eenimjf  an4,frc^n  tb4#  nWenMtl^<^*Jt  follows  in^tahlj^  that  if  tiwmmi 
pltinio^t^cumfer^npe  remains  nonM«w4\7  in  one  wi^th  the  r^ws-venloY,  and;dli^eot«4jf 
ta|hev4^tri9>  ^s^tipermaflence^ofiits  ^eJatiop^^,  these  m^'wbei^  nlijtheo!iF^t»  »hi9l^r 
a.m w  tthfl9a^vei»  i«vacu^  m  ^ th^t r^hv^ions .  ta.  ther  pUn^% 9ixi»i :  w^ffkk^m^d^^ 
the  certain  token  of  the  planet's  non-rotation.  8,  ,    ,-  i  ^  M  -  M  h  •  Jn  buw: 

'*  But  astronomers  say,  if  the  Moon  were  not  to  lactate  on  her  axis,  she  would  cairy 
ei^mf.  pctei  «f  her  nirtmmfereflCerJn  tsm  pa^.thdradiiitfueetor  isockwasds,  et  ffSa 
east  jto  iwe^t,  and  pres^it  them  sM li^.t^rn. tf  the  tEsttth  4o'  or.  nc^K-  tj^  eento»  ^frJiM . 
orbit,  and  at  the  s^me  time4c9e;p  all  her  parts^ perfectly  pi^r^l^Vto.  a  fii^st«^|^tlinc^^ 
drawn  across  the  plane  of  ter  orbit,  au<i  that  permanent  parallelism  is  a  prooFi^4ier^, 
noh-rotatfon.  The  Moon  Would,  5nd<^d,  if  sh^Wire  ■peffedfiy'j^a  in  her  tnoV€?n4eDW/" 
under -thdiSing^ejCDnditiein  of:keeptng  htfr.aa^withiW'theniiBite'idifdt: definite* ^MbiV^ 
«aia<iNMh49seihenctaep^l^.4iniipre$kii^e;tJ^s4i^iiact,{^^  i^%,Juirr^tfif3t«if¥^^ 

that  w^ouljd  mo^  certainly  be  the  effect  of  her  rotation  qn  l^v  ftxis  bitjkwnr^^  pr^nA^f 
direction  contrary  t^  that  of  ner  revolution,  namely,  from  eAt  to^west,  .^^^^^^i^yf 
revolve*  from  werft  to  east.    Anid  to  keep  !h  countenance  this  ptorad6£  it' is  aisiumwt  i 
niyt'tsoilly'^lr' inadvertently,  btit  adli^dlly^  ^4  expressly/ itha^  i^  CkiSdM^^^  vl«m 
rotat|<in,  iffSo-catt(ad;pa|saidifiR»»iitJ^.thftjxjid«w  orhitn 

it8eif^,th^^X¥)V!e^in,t^  opppsite  direci^ion  from  the  point  a  ff  the  moan's  ^jJ^V^'ti 
ferencel     Bnt  1  have  enaeavoured  to  showalready,  that  the  radius- vector  and  w^, 
centre  are  perfebtfy  incapable,  by  their  Very  nature  ds  snchi  of  inakiugj  ^^MtA^ 
chiingi^  in  theiV  reltftions  t^  ihe  movi)lg?l>&dy  ;  4nd  th^t,  Wh&t^^elr  chtibjg'e  ti^kes-))!^ 
ID  the  relations  of  the'  moving  body's ^irpun)fer9n<^e^  is,  and-niniitih^,  solely  and  ^t'h* 
dnsiv^ty  the  e^9t  of  ^tfre  rot^^  flj-^vepi^nt  of  tl^"pl^et,9F  l^?»^/??^  Jj^  9Wa»^- 
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tdben  of  uoBrrotetioQ,  woald  b»ocMwioped  foy  ao  v^rj  atmpio  •  ipeooess  a»  thw  :^Wli«ii 
the  pknei  turns  rouod  on  its  axis  from  east  to  west>  tlie  axis  itse^  while  U  piwserv^ 
the  same  mvarinbU  illations  to  the  radius-vootor  and  the  centre,  is  eootSnukUj 
chaoging  its  place  on  the  oifbit,  and  of  coarielta  relatiotra  to  tr^^tun^niMng  e^e«4 
oBtaida  of  the  ofllbii^iaU  Toittd'tfae  «oaitmai  ;  attd^aa  t^  rotatien  is  >piMrfi>ffm*d  in  'pre^ 
coely  tfao'sarae  pcoportion  aa  the  Orbital  revoIntion^dAgrae  for  d^gme,  bu^t  im  opp<»A^# 
directions,  the  result  Ss  apparetUly,  thoush  not  rai%,  to  neutralise  the  Total^ioQ,  and 
so  to  keep  the  parts  of  its  mass  ^wajs  &ecteid  to  the  same  points  of  the  'compass^ 
aMfa^lMndM  totkamaalfeaf  atid  tem^xed  ofccftighfi fine  drami  in  the  plane  ^  the 
Mbit*"  / 

And  the  same  writer  father  remarks  on  the  general  question  t — 

^  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  Moon's  presentation  of  the  «atee  point  of -ciroomferenoe 
constantly  to  the  Earth  is  the  consequence  of  her  rotation,  Implies  nothing  less  absurd 
than  an  orbital  rwehtion  cf  tke  Earth  iUe^  round  about  Hhe  Moon's  axK  at 
the  vciry  titne  th»  Mooh  Is  rotating  about  the  relatively  fixiad  Earth!  Wit  if 
iXke'Mwa  'roMe  ^^  the  none  Amso  odnstantly  to  «h6  E^rtfa,'  th^  EsHih,  to  kee^ 
her  hi  eoumenanee^'mibBt  InevitaUy  rotite  also,  add  in  ther  saiiib  dirao«l«n,  I'oond 
about  the  |kIoon's  axis,  as  if  she  (the  Earth)  were  only  a  part 'of  the  Moon'e  oirouRW 
fereUce,  or  an  outlying  member  attached  by  an  inflexible  radius.  It  might  be  possible 
for  the  two  bodies  to  revolve,  fike  the  bitaary  stars,  about  one  common  axis  situate 
bel#eeO:  them,  i^ifid  sUch,  I  betiete;  is  thd  fiitct ;'  but  fbr  -them  io  revolve  about  each 
other's  ans,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  perfectly  impoflril^ ;  'yef  nothing  l^stf^thaa 
this  perfect  impossibilitv  is  required  to  support  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Moon's 
rotation.  But,  perfectly  impossible  as  it  is,  no  less  great  men  than  Galileo  and 
Laplace  have  both  jumped  at  once  to  this  conclusion,  as  the  onlv  discoverable  menns 
of  getting  out  of  the  dilemma  occasioned  by  the  paraUdism  which  we  have  now  dis^ 
cussed  and  accounted  for.  The  perfect  impossibility' of  the  Earth's  and  the  Moon^ 
simultaneous  revolutions  about  eatth  otbci<  may  ho^  demonstrated  by  the  experimenter's 
taking  a  rod  or  stick,  with  a  ball  on  each  end,  and  making  the  t#0  bidls  revolve  about 
aioh  other,  if  he  ctm,  0»e  «f  thete  inay  be  m^e  to  TevoUvs  rovttd- aboitt  the  other 
at  rest,  and  both  may  be  made  to  revolve  simultaneously  about  an  axito  between  them 
at  some'  intermediate  paH  of  the  stick  ;  but  to  make  them  revolve  simultaneously 
ro^d  each  other,  he  will  soon  find  to  bfe  perfectly  irapossfbfe'.  Ydt,  ito  the  fttoe  of 
this  Utter  impossibility,  the  great  Laplace  scruples  not  to  fay,  that  a  person  ia^the 
centre  ci  the  Moon,  sujipoMd"  transparent,  an^  revolving  about  the  Ettrth  without 
votatiiig  OS  his  or  her  own  axis,'  thakf  is  tb  mj^  priesetving  the  parallelt^ta  we  baVe 
SDoken  of,  woi^  9ee  the  Barth  antd  her  vitttdl  ray  revolve  ahoitt  him,'  thatf  is,  raiind 
about  the  Moon's  axis,  in  the  space  of  a  month.  But  true  it  is;  that  the  Earth,  coa« 
Bidcn^cd  exclusively  as  the  centre  of  the  Moon^s  orbit,  supposed  for  the  present  a 
perfect  circle,  moves  vot  a  haiFs  breadth  fi*om  her  ceutral  position  ;  and  from  that 
iBHnevitbili^  of  the  Earth,  It  fellows  eertai«Ajr  and  iniytiUhbay,  that  any  dfaa^ef  of 
niation  between  the  Eftrth  and  the  parte  of  t^e  Moon's  «ircuinferende  must  be  the 
effiMt  solely  and  exclusively  of  a  movement  of  that  ciroumfeaience  away 'from  the  Earth 
round  about  the  Moon's  axis." 

Thus  ihe  chief  geometrical  diQerenoes  between  axial  rotation ,  and 
limarfreWif&tion  are  i-^lftt.  That  in  the  former  the  devolving  body  tuYn^ 
©vetypart  of  it  round  its  own  centre  or  axis,  while  the  Moon  do6s  !not : 
2ui  Tliat  in  axial  rotation  all  points  in  the  rotating  body  must  describe 
concentric  rings  round  its  own  centre,  whikt  iii  theMoott  no  point  does  i 
3rd.  Hiat  as  regards  her  orbilal  reval^ti^n,  all  points  in  the  Moon  would 
move  with  increasing  or  diminishing  vjelocity  successively,  whereas  each 
point  moves  with  the  same  speed ;  all  those  points  in  the  outer  hemi- 
sphere fester  than  those -in  the  inner  hemiAphere ;  these  two  hemispheres 
never -changing  their  relative  position  of' inner  and  outerr:  4th.  That 
ni  axial  rotation  all  points  in  the  circumference  of  the  rptating ,  body 
^"^^^  successively  intersect  the  radius-vector,  whilst  in  the  Moon  one 
only  does :  5th.  That  whilst  axial  rotation  is  independent  of  a  motion 
of  translation,  lunar  motion  depencte  on  it,  and  qeases  with  it. 

K  to  a  motion  thus  distinct  from  axial  rotation,  definitions  are  to  be 
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matter,  WhiAltma  m.^.As8ioipL*Jift%  gvol^ecC  prdve  iiJoi ''gi^ei^i^  the  oon- 
fiision  of  ideas  creffted.  If  acientific  ihen  insisV  on  calliiig  the  Moon's 
motion  axial  rotation,  let  them  do  so ;  but  I  protest  against  a  misleading 
nse  of  that  ^nn  in io^Micf  i^^^aer^  ins^n»^n.  l;Ast£o»bmer8  appear 
to  use  the  term  axial  rotation  for  both  motions,  ju8t^^b^Jt%iij#|i)inJ.l 
wheat  aijid^  qoiiphrtt^.  b jM^e  mf^^  gpner/kv^em^fMlj  b0^9^  certain 
affinities  prove  tnem  tow©  o^  the  sao^e  genys ;  biS^  botaniSfisfalsoJie- 
M^U  ^h  ^p^i^  bj'ftfe  dkitictire  trame;  arid'^o^bt  pefsijrt  ijk  t^^^ffiag 

The  reader  will  now  judge  for  himself  wheth/Bfj,  J,, Jm;\re,^9f,^^ 
established  a  daimoi^.the  writers  oL^J^orks  Jot  popukr  ipstruction  so 
&r  to  modiJ^hdiPid^ftdti^ns'a^Hd^  %Anes  to  distinct 


her  orbit.     By  H.  l^WSfiS^Us^M^.^xssuwi  ,  ;i  «...u  .,i...ni  Jjiv/  xioiflrnoa 

.  The  centre  of  the  Moon  being  supposed  to  revolve  about  the  centfPi^ 
the  E^rth  (assumed  at  rest,  to  avoid  unuece^ssary  complexity),  in  a  oird$ 
palled  the  defererd,  the  radius  of  which  is  denoted  by  !p  ;  while  tl^ 
5^|pon  is  supposed  to  rotate  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  oif 
Iji^r  orbit;  any  point  of  her  surface  at  the  distance  E  from  the  axis  of 
the  Moon's  rotation  would  evidently  describe  in  space  a  bicircloid  curve, 
9s  the  resvltard  of  such  two  movements,  of  which  ^  would  be  tJfC 
epicyclic  radius,  and  the  line  joining  th«  .oct^p^J^)^  ^qfj^  1^^^^^^ 
would  be  the  defei^ential  radius,  /\     \      ■.  '    /         '  /      i     , 

\S)'>If  the  revolution  and  the  rotation  be  eqttcd  in  angulai*  velocity^  ^M'fii 

^h6*<iaw^;diifeCifciDii,'thM'-'  >--•  ^^  v^-'^'^  :'.i>  i-'i.'.r'^i.'.   n  flu.r,  ai  ,J^•vW?s^  t^T^u) 

lo   h...^--i.:t  o:[t  •  ^I^D.Wft.^+rB-jOoat?)^.  ;..    .^^i..,  ,..;..  :.ii  oJ  jl  ^vioWji 

rn{>.  '>Pf;)  ♦..f.r-,  '>i'^^tefttJisitt/^4-i^^fif,''''  •  '-'V'^'  '^'  ^  ''■^•^''  ^^■^'  I'^'^-y^  ^^^^ 

#,^F?gi*^^l<»«g^p4e  ©film  M<?o«k!B,^ntBBifirwBi,th6.,piw>^wi8f«)t^^ 

;  -•Tur-.o  ;^"--C,.-q  .  no2Ti,y^'^.v:^g^  jj^r^^-.  ^^ix^  v-oh  «-;  floiiom 
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poiDts   by   a   straiglit  ^wve  i^./tbitf^x:^  ,,^t.,,SWirt^^Iiax 
undulation. 

'  lief  polar  eqtc^tion  IB         .        '  ;-.   '        *   ,       V    r   / 

bis  accustomed  ability  and  suocess,  •  -^  ^*^'^^  --^"-  -  ^  ^-- -  J.  W^^ 


PROOFS  OF  ;^i]|E^|ki^;j^'^  rotation, 

TO  THU  |a>ITOB  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOUBHAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

common  with  many  others,  waarv«efiis[!etf^1iiM*>ttdii;i  i  -^  -;  v     .^ .^  o  "-^A 

Station  a  -vessel  at  lepme  distance  from  a  buoy,  due  scjut^  of  it^  witl^t^he 
jM^^^iftrfdJ  %^«riiitrS'^lie''^btioy;'"  Sf^    It'Mm  feutid  t&at'fihe'ii^  \^ 


^H«Sial?^lfc^6ti^  ^'frm'^^  dcMStoPisild;  JE^f^^'lMi^ 
rounc^  or  revolved,  imtimU  rcftcUmgj  and  er^^ty^lpaWi  Hiij  befte  iti&^ 

^  Act  c&ntrey  in  such  a  manner  as  always  to  k9^)ie|;,pi;$^fpp9^?#^ifl^ 
the  buoy.  On  completing  thf  £^<^p^j^:9^f  her  prow  will  point  to  the 
ww<;  at  the  end  of  the  second  quadrant.  itrViU  be  towards  the  f^t^  ; 
the  third  quadrant  will  point  it  to  thf '^oli^  /  andl;y'¥ouM  *^^^ 
i^ores  it  to  its  original  positi^t  P^Si^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^®  t;he  forepart  of 
the  vessel  has  been  always  oppojf^i^.ltili^^^  same  time  she 

^  completely  rotated^  tumiMJieF#rpM5^_ev^iy  .^ij^  the  compass  in 
wjccession.     A  linie,^  di^yM  TOm^  pBv?  to  sterii  of  the  vessel,  repre^nts 

motion ;— a  slow  axial  rotation  La  sl(^w  rotatioii^on  a  progressive  centre  ; 
*  gently  rotating  diameter  oh  a  revolving  centre.  Thirdly,  as  the  vessel 
goes  round,  let  her  rotate  ebrttihttcitely.^  Bie'  will  then  present  all  parU 
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of  b'^  kterii  ^mtSnae  <id  1^  btioy  a»  mtajr  time»  acrBfa^  rotates^  rnrnt^^  o^ 
j»dH»^  one,  ftccordilig  as  Bhd  cotates  in  the  direotion' of  her  revolution;  <)r 
ugaimt  it.  This  is  the  ]^fla1ih'«  motion  ;«*««  swift  axial  vot«tioii ;  a  s^ 
roftation  on  ^  ph)gre98iTe  axiil ;  a^  nqncUy  rotaitni^  diaBveter  <on*a  trevolvidt 
ocntrd. ' ' Tcii pnove'that^ a  lotathig  bo<fy'wffl  present 'its'^uxifiuse:  td  ty 
oeiitveaii  mauythnes  »8  her^  stateflij  ^ut'oot  tiro  drcohii^  idiaos  of  ptipc^ 
ooe  aCQ'  inph^  nd  4te'iotiier  *sii}^imolrt%  ^i  disoketer  ^-  <dMd4  tlw  ^licW 
fbvenoe  of  each  int(><|webiee({aalpai^t8^  draWihe  tw«i;ve  raiil,  awcbnucttbdr 
thAtEL  like  :dier'  diat  >of  a  imt^k '  Fata  a  pin 'through  ^the  eentro  of  iUe 
smaM^v,  frcmi  beii&tid  the  dim,  np  to  the  head.  Ijiy  the  oentve'of  tke 
Btba^er  di^  on  the  XII  of  tiid  kr^r  iti  flmdi  a  manner  thai  the'  Xil  of 
the  Ermalier  dkc  shall  poiht  to  the  cientire  of  tine  larger,  Now\  whiten 
body  is  sim>08ed  to  revolve  from  the  Xil  to  the  XI,  let  it  ix>tate  in  iStk 
(Mone  direction.  ;  By  nieims;  then^  of  the  pin^  move  <M  emill^if' disb  ftoa 
the'  XII  to  tiie  XI-  <tf:  1^^  lat gery  and  rwlfile  00  ^aAd^  tqRL  it  idowly  roina^ 
ill  such  manner' that  the  I^  II,  III,  lY,  <fec.,  point  successivBly  W  ^ 
eeiitt«e,'«nd'eDuiit  the  iMnbens  ai^  tb^fttoc  "  By'th^  titne'thii^  dmt^ 
hKfb  iMenpresented'to  the  centre/ it  will  be^fbund  thaA  the  disd  hal 
4om]^letelyrotatedf  the  diameter  conneetingiiheYI  andXII  of  tbe  «msllk(r 
disd  rb^ecaaiog^  parallel  with  the  diameter  connestiii^ther^XIl'itiDjd'YBidf 
the  larger  disc,  and  the  XI  of  the  Smaller,  pointing  to  tbe  c^ts«  i^  jthe 
larger.  During  its  progress,  therefore,  along  one-twelfth  of  the  larger 
circle,  the  smaller,  in  the  presentation  <^  its  disc  to  the  centre,  ya^  short 
by  one-twelfth.  Now  lay  the  smaller  disc  on  the  XII  as  before,  and 
move  it  again  from  the  XII  to  the  XI ;  knd*'whil^  80 '  d6(n^^  %iira  it 
slowly  round  in  the  contrary  direction,  poio^g;  f^tp^I^  JL^}^ 
YIII,  ifec,  successively  to  the  centre.  It  wiU  now  b^  {o\^i[^/tDaBlfwy  the 
time  the  disc  has  completely  rotated,  thirtem  pf  the  .divi^ion^^  wilLha^ 
been  presented  to  the  centre ;  therefore,  in^this  case,  the  smallei^.  ^<Wti^ 
one-twelfth,  precisely  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  come  together  ^leveutime^ 
in  twelve  hours,  and  would  meet  thirteen  times  in  the  same  period  ^ 
the  hour-hand  moved  backwards  while  the  other .$.dy3>nced.  To  a  ffl^QCh 
tator,  therefore,  in  the  centre  of  any  orbit,  in  which  ^  body  rotated 
twelve  times  during  a  revolution,  those  twelve  rotations  would  appear 
as  eleven  or  thirteen,  according  to  the  ord^r  gi  rotation.  DifnxniahiniS 
the  number  of  rotations  till  the  body  is  supposed  to  become  Bt^tionarjjjy 
and  then  reversing  the  motion,  3  would  appear  aif  3,  .2  as  l^'  1  1^  O^O^^ 
1, 1  as  2,  2  as  3,  &c. ;  where  the  negative  teru;^s  denpt^  the!  reyjQi^  ro^fitiolf* 
0  as  1  represents  the  first  case  supposed,  iiv  which. the  hulj^  ke^puij^^ 
same  inclination,  appears  to  the  spectator  as  A  rotajiion.  l^as  0;repra^enfp 
the  Moon  s  motion,  one  rotation  appearing  a^  stjatloi^ufy*  It.alsQ  ej^p^^ 
what  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  an  anomaly;  "WZ.,  that  tyjQ  ^taticmB 
and  no  rotation  both  appear  as  one  rotation.  Xhese  appearapceB  will  oP 
evident  by  referring  to  the  discs.  That  bodies^  DeoessarQy  rpta^  W'!^ 
same  direction  in  which  they  revolve,  unless, ^ted  upon  by  e^extcta?!^!^ 
force,  may  be  shown  by  floating  a  piece  of  coick,  about  the  siz^  of  1^  8hiUi?l|g) 
with  a  line  marked  across  it  as  a  diameter,  upon  some  wiMi6r..t^iat.,hp 
been  stirred  round.  If  the  motion  be  feel>le,  the  Cork. will. siiniux.|^ 
round  :  with  a  stro»g^r,mptiQn,iti,will,rota]te,,  slowly  or  swiftly^  jacqpfti^ 
to  the  force  impelling  it ;  but  the  rotation  will  always  be  in  t|ie  direction 
of  the  current.  $hotdd  the  cork  come  in  contact  with  t|he  e<tee  of ,  j^^,« 
vesisel  containing  the  water,  it  will  begin  to  rotate  in  the  Qpp9ipe,|dlM'Pti^ 
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ttppearftrto-  be  n&  nicelj  ft<y listed  to  her  v<^Iit  Midr<H^}tcuiee»  as  tor  Uxtn 
herrxoupd  upon  ker  ajbtsooce,  and  onoe  only,  diirmg  ib  revsolutioJd  j 
yberatft  t]sie'8up0rieir:pr9pii]HLYQ  $tcfcio(ftioi£  tke/Sunrnpo^^.tbpiEMth  oauaM 
&^toiH>titterd66rtkne8idqriikg^kflr  rev!fiiiad^  )iAffgiitiMote{d«tive<|'lnMKi 
jbim  vfvolnagl  pacts ocf  mtdhiodr^  hatverkd  i«F)&lae  lOdnduaoiui^  fiomri^o 
iuA'hmiaig  beai;oyeiidokfidiihivt.tiif#^)ipfUQtft'of  jililoh^iiiuAutteqr^arerAeoesT 

The  ^vwtnov-lMiBs  o£'tf^  aleaMheD^ae'  canuiksvie  Aadiatiafn^tttioli ;  -th^r 
«4»  1piuit'piNrtbiistDfl'&  ti^kde^iiJieiMcktofi.wliioii  liw  iHitfadctsestanii  .ii|Mtfi^ 
Kod  t0  wUcfaithejFiamfCMMwiedi  Aiibut.tdetonitkJ^  QViiunUfit^  nHQT'be 
carried  rotuird  a!fMte,<^atiid*  mmdai'io  wtiaU  ixkoi]  ihtf \w9smA  ivtmuA  ih^ 

Meaied^f«dih)lti)ifi'plai)»i  aadfthe>pktett^nMdnNlSld^th^  axJairowriiiMbfilty 
Ji^yujtsftlie/twiiiblAr^^aiidtbeoomealln^^  ^In  tbe  iaXn^gs 

iM(f»dM  iyrnriit  vrbi^  foi^x.kiui^  kc^  cbipdedtveBiioQdlyi^oiindiir'fn^ 

asacbislvtyi;  thci -cchifidquaiicei.isf  tbe^^ihave  xevcdsitiimitwQibt^  »sotaiki4 
aiid  .fweaelitteTCiIrT'  pax*  b^tUr.jgu^MaiaacaeiMinrd^  M1tb»^e^otve.'r¥^I  jmb^ 
JBi4ifoii«rfob0<Me«iiSwna^.f  r  -^r,, .,.,,.,.,  .^rir  i.trv  .'>!CHO4M0<i^i^'BiSfB&  r^ 

»  '  Y\THY  did  St.  John  write  tHe  Apocalypse  in.  the  isle  of  S^atino^  y 
T  T  Will  any  rational  being,  twenty  years  hence,  believe  that  this 
question  was  actually  and  seriously  asked  of  a  very  ignorant  class  of  poor 
children  by  the  clergyman  of  a  large  parish^  in  a  school  which  he  specially 
superintended  T  AVe  devoutly  hope  not.  We  are  full  of  sanguine  hopes 
as  to  the  progress  of  sound,  practical,  sensible  education  ;  and  we  trusi, 
that  in  far  less  than  twenty  years*  time  such  an  example  of  utter  igno- 
rance of  educational  requirements  for  the  poor  will  be  so  rare,  that'  {f 
exhuined  and  held  up  to  the  light,  it  would  be  deemed  a  fossil  relic  of 
mediaeval  teaching,  confined  to  monastic  days,  when  intelligence  w^s 
illicit,  and  popular  understandings  were  to  be  kept  carefully  benighted, 
knowledge  being  made  unintelligible  to  the  many,  lest  it  should  cease  to 
Dp  the  privilege  of  the  few.  The  writer  of  this  paper  has  examined 
several  hundreds  of  our  schools  for  the  poor,  and  has  had  rather  unusually 
large  means  of  knowing  how  religious  knowledge  is  imparted  to  children 
of  the  middle  and  higher  classes ;  and  he  has  no  scruple  in  saying,  that 
to  a  Very  large  proportion  of  the  children  no  available  religious  instruction 
IS  imparted.  The  scriptural  education  is  given  exactly  as  any  dry  science 
would  be  taught, — by  axioms  and  formulae,  together  with  chips  and 
parings  of  history,  and  a  due  spiinkling  of  useless  chronology.  Parrots 
■w^ould  be  just  as  proficient,  if  they  could  only  chatter  enough.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  Brookfield,  H.M.*s  Inspector  for  a  large  section  of  England, 
gives  this  specimen  of  the  performance  of  scholars  who  had  gone  through 

the  regular  school-mill,  ])ounded  and  crammed,  as  follows  : — 

■■■'      .  / "        .     '  '  -t     .     .     ■  ■JM''*'.:   .'!■ -t  <j.' 

.KiCHoLAa  No,  1,—"  My  duty  toads  God  is  to  bleed  in  him  to  ferip^^  j  ^d,  to.  IjC^f 
^ithold  your  arts,  withold   my  mine,   withold   my   sold,    and  with   my   sernth  to 

^trehp,"  &c.  &C.  '      ■■'^'  ^  ilr.A  .1^^''-.      i,.,,V 
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Vftuties  of  tnih  wic^Led, wold,  and all^the  si^nu  larsta  of  thq  nesk  &9^  .  ,  <\  u>  If 
^  StafOLAB  Nd,  S:-^'*  ^y  dbot^  tordb'iiiy  n^^rt  ib  We  him  iffl'  Ihysm?  4i0  tide  to 

«rafberM» olvMrtflBiLbionthei QMe^  Mid f^ba^mm^et^iuiminBt^""^:''^^^^'^'^^ 
>  /XfaB6ejia]»i.t.iK>tr^:iti^^ly  rnvfaai) miaprakMftidatkBa^  >  tlM^r  .lilkneiteocUi 
]]iajBem'^»flnd.tTiairyi«Biiay^  thctomattar.?  Jff  the«i>bliaubii 

tittaanc|9r«ldibgg3r  Mftinkkt^  notvlMwr^id^p^  bat 

tlie(toe«Biogr«ait  tuoBtipxtklor^^B  Aiid>iie  ladda^dlaib  Iid'bIL  piigfadbiliti^,  ^mA 

ml^ligcao^  £^  i^Qsiau^  jtiBdfgMlentiiasiaiiitjn    Batik  nattoCbilmi^tfi| 

lAiib^iiotoiQiufaNHtt  Utelvitli  sUlHiBBataMgr'td  wtpaak  thhi^x^rfpHbhatfatM 

^  addi^vaiid  kiurairimtiteigt4yattMB(ttf  Ibtieievil^  itliyt>kelfllu3ldbq  prfaMvtQ 

report  the  relig«^itt.iiBrtnii:^anikii«cdii^^ 

iibfi^Mi^fKq/Hori(\q^d^t>tfmK^^ 

thfltt'/iii:  a^p|9ii<8iaiiDaUiit  tof  tf]bets|a«^«iJ^iigo  stetadl^  !c  i  l!i&itliaii|([c«a  jtM^F 

iai«<it<W;|)oaitb)^ti^pAidl8a^  almi,  oit  tlffi]:&ift)vei7&tiitlB<{bodreiA»«ie 

im  fei^aicMexg^meu^w  bsdhHnp  lik&esd  'MMs 

(^i^beaUhtijOfii:^^  their rdmprasB. ob  /t^MMKi^rfwl  cai&i|,uijTliiijii)ii]M(| 
it  ift>abrt]M  T^i^slvogal^f  jtlie  jiaaofiief  J  -  They^  ef  iMtdbfaeaa^  mfectiDa^^d 
piiola^  >iitib  WigicMt  tieadiing  •  axn  tfaeir^  seti(K]^  And  Jtestrcwiielhbi^k^^lte  a 
xea^t^^or  ^jnmikei^^rliot  t^^  ,off7deacaii^i|o.&db'k*Jd(Ml«  (il 

m^mftlter -(tod  ihsak  doubts  Jtcfx^rpdieoyab  ifMcn»  on  s«dk  a^suljdcl^)^ 

BiDi^]im^V'gAamifhBdrmt^l^ikque^  as  theaa):-^ i  ///M'J  hbs^o.nq 

drafe mil  :  .W^yiaidlL^.  ]Eii^)kiJi  ataneBMBt it  <  Expkk^wiiatiiyaitendlt^ 
a  ransotd 'for  Hialu  ^¥e>>%riptikrB^piidi:&i  tHati  j^raca^isLi^ 
anteatlnHk  2)  Also  ibbiri}  itb  aK^aufficnaffit^fdr/  Bidvidiiea  i  >  i WbaiidnistiV^do 
fflBJff^^/tk&'Bene^'of^i^iciaii's  dei^H  i  '^^3i4t)i8  tbe^iaeaikiii^ifithe'pUMAife 
«^'£beoXen.¥iiiginqi<  W&kt  idx^iXt  t^c^Llu^  aad  to  gi^t  a  i\\%0ibU 
mfianti^7.]£Yibgrn»teral{..i^oireot4^  ma^kavbitrTirisitrwain  1  >l^blli 

i^l^besf^prDof/Q§^ur.ilata^^Godii.  Wlort^ldiA.Cii^istifiUfovK  Wbii 
was  the  purpose  of  his  example  1  How  did  he  show  us  that  w^^biml) 
forgive  enemies  ?  Whom  did^  hefiwgiHTr'  Whom  did  he  ask  God  to 
forgive  ?  When  and  where  ?  What  parable  teaches  the  same  duty  f 
What  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  1  Who  alone  can  forgive  us  our  sins  ?^ 
What  part  of  what  CommafidiaiBlit;  t^aoh^  us  to  work  hard  on  week- 
days ?  Which  teaches  us  to  respect  God  s  holy  name  ?  What  part  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  1  What  is  meant  by  the  words,  "  There  is  no  health 
in  us?"    Give  texts  showing  the  frailty  of  human  nature?    Which 
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pnbbidi^iirg  tke  dwfy'of  ))il%ible  Miahte^  otk  God'g  wdtdyy  4i^  ii«t^n 
ktti?8'-'totei4llt  Which'  -f^titiori  'Hi  tfcfe  'Ijttra^i 'Prayer  exprfess^  it^l 
Wl^ch  -declares  bui*  submission  to'  Godi  /fl^pv  did  Jesua.  exemplify 
fti3«  w4  ^i€«%>  w»d  wdar  .wba^^  tiywigj  qurffUAistwKiMti  :^v^did.ioinp 
Lfifidfie^kUB  and'. example  of  Mspi^g*  the  JEHftk  Ottii|nfeilMhiMiii^>  •tad^^wflijiA 
are  the  words^in-wLfoh  hk  i[)l*€Bei!i<»  t6  Ms  eiflrthly  pWPttiti  is  irtAted'1 
SSfhidha^niunsndiBeDl  foriMfeujBovBtdatecis  i^^  'Whati'doopiit  iadb  9 
Diiifckignliik/tids  atiFfron  Bi&i^<*«abhhi|^>ilbV'6»it)iiBf ^  ^jWihti^  ^ep 
CblunAQdaMiit  does  a^Jtonch  of  ^eH^nilhriOiiiiteiaiid^Mart  tstt^t-WJlo 
<»mnit  f  ^  Howin^  hm  braibtte  Sti^hiCemi^^ 
SDd  :w^thoii|7  B/Ubwii  no(99?/Gka >¥/«>leneii<tiM[JXWicec>^^'tiiiq>^^ 
WhidiiB  thetnjsanng  o£tlBB  paralbJAff^ihelmpD^tawite  iWidow  liiWhi^ 
todBJ^J^Ttxligal.^^n  tieiublttiisi  i(2irr^  an  tekdmpler  iofi4«Q|oxs«  ^^svdMi 
¥i«3  YHxttcepeniiknee  I:  Wfaatidothe/mxnicleiLiiirovei  i  Eocpifun  t)»«i^KP«rdi^ 
^^ibhaifitov  ofxt]|e^Biibgdoniriifv>h^SQrebi'?ij:  W^ 

PhkhiCeiiikDmcbnei^t  fli^bifls'thetsiBfbl.ltMteoff^he'ieib-?^  Mi^iM^tm 
Ih^  tlR«^aMl)HtdeB«8  7^>  Whyaknavtl^iiiecdM  Whwn^tete 

etet  dfi^inteigk.)    Whai  lis  the  iiinar4<  ^^lin^ieaobl  r  '^faat  is  aMMUt  Jiy 

Ckffinrtaflfjdmffwts  4id  JM^  lapapaot^btHaki  ^  Howi<iidli»bwk.eiob,3ari 
givefftfaq  piioo&ef  eax^'  hitcaoh  -<»f  tiicoftii^   Idjsi^iion^Ni^  iutJi^Udh.  ttti 
Ki^EJt,  J)IiBldi;\and'  33eirtb<3oinniiwdfn»iitBJnMgfatib8?bB>to         ^^ « '  r.;  i  i  i 
J ^intes^.teid  hosts  mmpjoi.'Buki  ^pieiErtidns^  idnq^d.te  applied^  i^(|N!ided'i(g 
f^nplff  aa  possible^,  to  tesii  the  c^aaafmekm^iam^  b]^  ^id)4diiiidMip^o£Whii6 
lleybtUBttlfl^fm/t^  Jf  ddilfu%?  done^tfitese^i]id^faidfr4^pwUl«xap^ 
e«i^  itiadpad!th&^f£iaofesta^To£>tbeic  lmdwi^dge>c^gPl^jyn(ttckwBH^tMbtlawr 
Ifill^foSk^w  IK^  nenr  fKMusaofiaMittif^^ 
sM(tb  d&Ml  jostMsa  tojdl  he'lmowii^iiihdit&'oopioiiinf^ 
fwi^cukii'iubjeota^  Imt,  ibon^  thes^'axQ  nibt'jlK)< (be  4ni)titated^itl»^  aito 
ah^a7»t6  jn  axxnfidittei  as  S9  nifch  !ilt>idu»JBtoek^f  doMORiled^c  ael^utoed.  i^ 
a  sA[g$in;Jidt  w^sdggeit'th^the^.siieaait  sgnstgnaidfi  itoUingoist  Jtandi^cb^ 
all  yAifkitliDk ^e]^  -can'  lurnkwev,  ckitlie  rionty  leflectufil  ]iriiy*o£  testitig^ua 
o^ii^t^iteaolkMr  mvmahfy  dciectikigi^f^liiesetitheieait-inflt^adttdudii^ 
tMimttfiWi  fizstj   jKthat  aiumer  bedfeeoMed^i^bt  b7ttiiet«ibei8y4tfa«3^4^ 

proceeds  upwards  tiH  it  ia  di]^io8eir|£>>;p'j^^all0W  tiiiikieetiate  itn^  ^ufis 
AQSvfediJfinto  sBflKre  daoeptioii  aai^itbeireiai  te0(^ledgeti^'il'<flaw>f%>r 

SiBjH»iifneS[l'alfwajB.4M^hd  thbiaoiaesEoltf  diiAv,liHai-\^etther^)i(lid  Ihffdsdi 
ii8]{Mis6fiiiuster>imdenthe  £Bfeildi0|«da£jtl;eip^aooeks  of  the  sokodiD-'.  i^  t  i 
oLAvcbcMifffiiltJidiitiiner  kJlBiskitial  te^ien  d^j^saorad  janbjeotei^v  Gvmk^oeim 
8blNaUl| bei Ttak^fL  -to'  anrcMilr  elotbfa^  ifeUgioh  ill  mfttiimingV"-  Suv%v;  f^ 
tidittg^/shotikL  i^oto bet.  doleftil^  laiu^i4  iXh'^  st^puloM^  ^^^<^'^^i^ 
{«m6i]&al  \  mtamMr^  ^tii  hi^hiehi  iomiSii^K)d^  >^^ple  iBtoon  ijoid'  s|ghf '0««r 

HtlLod  on  ai  riffll    *  .'-ih    'V   'ji1  yn  an;,")irT  pi  M\a  // 

ibid//     y  37ijij3:i   ajUiiL..   lo  x:^ii^'^l   ^^^^  grxiva^ri..    JxOvf  o  aO 
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^     :-  •    '     <'aw«*t«j»/ftwfe|fc  184.)   •  -  '  V      * 

^'12.  Barnes. — The  general  identity  of  the  names  of  the  letters  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets  is  unquestionable.  It  requires  very  little 
acquaintance  with  the  latter  language  to  recognize  ^%>^  and  Alpha  as 
forms  of  the  same  word  ;  the  addition  of  the  final  a  is  familiar  to  iijs 
from  several  instances  in  the  New  Testament  {e.  g.  Ahh-a,  TahitJi-a\ 
and  the  omission  of  the  intermediate  e  after  this  addition  is  common. 
These  mutations  will  explain  the  difference  in  the  majority  of  the 
niitnes  ;  the  variations  most  noticeable  are  the  following: — Gimd^ 
^amma  ;  ^ain=^eta  ;  Ayin-=iO  ;  Besh=EIio;  and  Shin=z Sigma.  Of 
these  five,  three  occur  in  cases  where  the  Hebrew  name  terminates  in  in 
{will  any  of  our  readers  suggest  an  explanation  of  this  tennination?), 
and  there  seem,  on  this  account,  primd  facie  grounds  for  supposing 
that  tbese  were  not  the  original  names  of  the  letters,  but  that  there 
Were  names  more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  Greek  ;  such  as  Zethj  Ay^ 
ri,nd  Sigel.  Gimel  and  Gam/ma  are  evidently  the  same  ;  in  the  case  of 
Rho,  the  Greeks  apparently  derived  the  designation  from  the  sound  of 
the  letter,  which  resembled  a  dog's  sri^'i'l,  End  which  obtained  for  it  the 
title,  littera  canina. 

Had  these  names  any  signification  1  Some  of  them  certainly,  and  all 
df  them  probably,  indicated  the  objects  from  which  the  forms  wei-e 
borrowed.  We  shall  assume,  for  the  present,  that  all  letters  were 
originally  of  a  hieroglyphic  character,  i.  e,,  they  were  pictures  of  the 
objects  which  men  wished  to  describe.  Wliat  more  natural  than  that 
the  names  of  those  objects  should  be  transferred  to  the  signs  of  them  1 
At  the  present  time,  indeed,  we  are  not  able  to  expound  all  these  names 
■^at  least  the  writer  of  these  pages  is  not  able  to  do  so ;  but  the 
meaning  of  some  is  well  known.  Aleph,  for  instance,  means  an  ox; 
bethj  a  hotise ;  gimel^  a  camel  (?)  ;  daleth,  a  door  ;  ayiii^  an  eye ;  ineniy 
water,  &c.  The  appropriateness  of  thes6  names  -wall  appear  when  we 
C6me  to  discuss  the  forms.  Meanwhile,  the  question  suggests  itself,— 
How  is  it  that  these  names  have  not  been  preserved  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  so  handed  down  to  ua  ?  We  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  names  among  the  Greeks  is  due  to  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  and  other  Eastern  nations  \  that  this 
intercourse  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  alphabets  is  plain 
from  the  universally  credited  story,  that  Cadmus  was  the  first  to 
introduce  letters  into  Greece.  Without  receiving  this  statement  in  its 
crude  form,  it  must  be  allowed^  at  all  events,  that  the  Greeks  derived 
something  from  the  Phoenicians  at  the  era  referred  to,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  names  were  then  introduced.  But  no  such 
•communication  existed  between  Italy  and  Phoenicia ;  the  forms  weiy 
ihtrodnced  :  bat  the  forms,  having  lost  t^ieir  hieroglypliic  meaning  to  tW^ 
minds  (rf  tiire  Latins/  Iddt^^  a&o'tlifelifiA  which  commemorated  theij^ 
dotmection  with  the  olije<5t^  whence  they  were  derived.  : 

^,  Forrrts, — TheotiS^n'of  Mtdrs  has  beeti 'referred  to  in  the  foregoina 
setjtibn  ;  the  fdhns  were  'isnggiesljfed  by  the  Ordinary  objects  of  nature! 
they  were  used,  in  the  first?  case,  as  monograms,  and  thence  were  transi 
fbrred  to  represent  the  simple  sounds,  which  \vere  most  characteristic  m 
those  objects.     It  is  not  easy  to  establish  tlie  connection  between  fhel 
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forms  a«i  the^  afc  fve»mt  extet,  md  tbe  objeots  nrlicnde  tbey  were 

borrowed,  partly  from  tlie  gredt  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
forms  themselves,  and  partly  from  our  ignorance  of  the  prototypes  of 
the  forma.  Yet  there  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The 
name  ay  in,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  eye  as  the  object  pictured  in  the. 
letter ;  and  surely  the  corresponding  letter  in  our  alphabet  (O)  is  no  bad 
representation  of  an  eye.  The  name  mem  indicates  water ;  and  the 
character  of  the  object  is  not  inaptly  shadowed  forth  in  the  wavy  form 
which  the  letter  M  has  retained  in  our  own  and  other  languages.  Dodeth 
means  a  door ;  and  the  form  of  delta  is  an  exact  picture  of  a  tent-door^ 
the  entrance  with  which  the  Easterns  were  first  acquainted.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  all  the  letters  would  have  been  pictures  or  ayrnbola  of  cei'tain 
outward  objects  with  which  man  was  most  familiar  in  a  rude  state  of 
society. 

■  I'he  variations  in  these  forms  are  due  to  various  causes  ;  among  whick 
«^  may  specify,  as  most  important,  the  substance  and  the  instrumenJi 
used  in  writing,  the  dii'ection  in  which  the  writing  was  carried  on,  and 
the  all-important  question  of  convenience.  Letters  that  were  incised 
with  the  chisel  on  stone  were  necessarily  angular ;  while  those  written 
on  Hnen  or  any  other  yielding  substance  woidd  be  curved.  The  thick-r 
ness  of  the  strokes  would  depend  on  the  instrument  used  :  a  pen  or  split 
reed  makes  the  strokes  alternately  thick  and  thin,  a  hard  point  or  chisel 
preserves  throughout  the  same  thickness.  There  were  various  modes  of 
writing  :.  Hebrew  and  Etruscan  ran  from  right  to  left ;  Latin,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  from  left  to  right ;  Greek  in  various  directions,  sometimes 
columnwise,  i.  e.  in  perpendicular  lines,  sometimes  to  the  left,  sometimes 
to  the  right,  and  sometimes  alternately  from  left  to  right  and  from  right 
to  lefb,  described  by  the  term  j5ov(TTpo(prilov^  i.  e.  ploubghing-fashion  ;  the 
usual  manner,  however,  was  from  left  to  right.  We  cannot  but  suppose 
that  the  shapes  of  the  letters  were  very  much  modified  by  the  direction 
in  which  they  were  written.  Laatjy,  bow  much  convenience  and  th^ 
necessity  of  rapidity  has  influenced  th^  forms  of  letters  will  appear 
from  a  comparison  of  our  capital  letters  and  the  same  letters  as  used  in 
our  running  hand. 

The  similarities  between  the  forms  of  the  Latin  and  ,G?:eek  leUe;r3  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  Ijhe  Ancients.  Pliny  remarks,  "  Vete^re^ 
Grsecas  fuisse  easdem  psene  quae  nunc  sunt  Latinse,  indicio  (^it  Delphic^ 
tabula  an tiqua  geris  quse  est  hodie  in  Palatio."  Dionysius  also  describe 
the  pillar  of  Servius  Tullii|3  as  ypaixfidriov  t^ovaa  xofoa/cnlpac  'E\Aqi't«:tDy^ 
ole  TO  TraXatoy  ri  'EXAag  txparo.  The  variations  in  the  forma  of  th^  Gredf 
and  Latin  letters  are  for  the  most  part  easily  explained  ;  and  if  we  coiUq 
have  presented  our  readers  with  the  more  ancient,  and  obsolete  forms, <^ 
the  Greek,  the  various  stages  of  change  would  have  been  clearly  dis- 
cernible. For  instance,  ^am«ia,  (r)  appears  in  some  of  the  alphabets  with 
its  two  lines  inclined  at  an  obtuse  instead  of  a  right  angle,  very  much 
like  the  double  stroke  in  our  K,  and  then  the  angle  gradually  lapsed 
into  the  curve  of  the  C,  as  was  natural  on^  a  soft  material.  The  same 
explanation  can  be  given  of  delta  (A)  as  compared  with  D,;,  let  the 
position  of  the  letter  be  altered  so  as  to  stand  on  one  of  its  angles 
instead  of  one  of  its  sides,  and  then  it  will  present  to  the  eye  a  perpea- 
,  dicular,  with  lines  starting  from  each  extremity  and  converging  tos  an 
angle :  the  Angla  as  before,  degenerates  ,iato  a  curve,  and  the  letter 
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biecome^s  jD.  TJie  Latin  F,  we  »eed- hardly  observe,  exactly  correspoiHls 
with  the  forni  of  digmmna.  G  is  only  another  form  of  ^  C  :  it  was 
ij^troduced  into  the  Latin  alphabet  to  express  the  soft  0,  after  this  letter 
h^^  been  reserved  exclusively  for.  the  hard  sound  of  K-  Lambda  (A)  aad 
L  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  little  in  common ;  but  compare  the  small 
form  K  pf  the  Greek,  and  it  will  become  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two  :  in  this  case,  as  in  delta,  the  position  of  the  angk  has  been 
subject  to  great  variation.  X{  (3;)  has  no  representative  in  the  Latin 
al|)habet,X -being  allied  both  in  form  and,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
in  original  power  to  Chi.  Pi  (ll)  and  P  are  easily  identified  ;  in  tnany, 
indeed  in  most,  of  the  Greek  alphabeta  ^he  right-hand  stroke  in  this 


Witli  regard  to  E^  the  only^bli^i^tK^^^y^  Ve  need  make,  is  that  the 
lodvvwipAirbGol)!^  9diiiUiiidi8iingfin8di)sflrii^iir6  (B)  isi  notr  {n^uliatLto 

tl^ei;iait^a%^foet4fiiiiiL>afi]q»ei^  iitJgorn^ofctfae^ffoM^iQTeefeTnteet'fa^^ 

^•2ia^&al9xpBaB0evrf^dici(diesiigi]to<^  ifonx^d  oik^ 

iatinpwHesk^io  add  ttiat^aopijnptvm  W  Itesrt^soniwlaig^    SnJdoiioliittoii^A 

sound  waa  derived  from  the  GreeiRiJAiio  ciinj  ic  .11  jdi  •  1  ^  j/n^jJitDB?  bb 


3d  od  auiiiiiioo   {\r\1?.  cl'.urrft  f\ii'u\.\hi{i  ft\\\  if.  '»■•>  ;utJ'  .1'^  i..'!'  JII 

IluUcj  ^u'loi  ifr.a  oj-L;  hurt  ;  ^'^-^'^  --jJit  AiM''''*^^'^  '-la'^'rv.'.  .•  i'  :!■.  .'.•  i  i'n';!.>'i  ,^i 

'^fik'tfiiat  a^ieiMi^  ^^  ^iaciice-iii  ^  Tii^^oT'th^  iiSi^fin&e^  i^i]^ 

I  A  or  A?r.  and  for  no  other  purpose.     ,   ,    .,    ,^0,  ,>^or,^ 

Whebeas  there  exists  considerable  diversity  of  jiii^iliiB  in  1ifhtf^^^B&^c^^ 
the  indefinite  wrtidf  ^4^<?|?^4MIj^  W^#^  W^^%^  ft!a4  ie»p^ent  that  the  use 
of  each  form  of  the  au^  aj^i^l^  9^pu]^^^^^  accurately  fixed 

and  detemu^fd :     „-,,.^J.  ,.     .,       ^   -<  ri  2  ^rno- ,vnu'J    ' 

And  wher^i^  wi  Qj^c^toin^  of  %'^e  pa^d  article  was  am(,  tS^e  ^i^&]>€aj^ 
the  Saxori  F^d^^^  th^^n^iiherar  o^4^  wad  said  Qri^nd  fpna^^iega  julge- 
quently'abl?rem  fpr  tKe'sake >r  euilvwiYJfcfq^ 

all  the  letters  termed  consd^cantfi^  except  mute  n  ; 

And  whereas  the^^ietiers  ^'<iifti^':ts^^}^Miaka^  for  all  practical 
intents  and  purposfis^tg^i^jtgf,  hjpf  ^dr  ^^p^i^^^^dw  consonants,  and 
therefore  require  and  oonstantij  receive  the  afore8a|d;^M;)fei^|9lli9^/fotiA 
A  of  the  article  bcfferejih^  f^^  ,no:r:o  nsi  .-lin  a  A.  %  lo   Liruoc.   ^>d:   yi,<:iUtl^f 

And  whereas  a  certain  letter  commonly  called  k  vowel,  tbat^^s  tq^sajilai 
u  as  enunciated  in  im^d  !«^/ii9e#^B  .^^?W^atioris  of  ldtjij^^;j#ia8y 
designated  as  diphthongs,  composed  of  the  letter/  «^^ni\coi:\j^9ptJQfl'with 
the  let|te^r^9?:,  .^,  ,Jba^^,,|tt^r^^  ^.m^r-^' 

initial  y  as €iioresaid ;  (  /^.IJisli/-  I^f: '"^-^ 

And  w^i^pea^tt^d  wqrdfro9^|Qrand  cmce  are  enunciated  exactly  as  if  they 
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dij«ftfle«(b^a'  y^ihlWim^^wl^vigh  the  same' irf'ibt?  Miiior^  fit' W^ 

orthography;     ^  ^  '  \ '^^^^   ^^^^''-^ 

And  whereas  it  is  not  cu^onidry  or  elegant  to  prononnce  an  ihitial'^, 

ftnd  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  so  effectively,  in  words  accented  on  thjp 

second  sylkble,  such  as  historian,  Iteroic,  lieraldidi  ^''^  -^ni  j/:  vi^c/'P  a 

Be  it  therefore  Enacted  by  the  Reader's  Most  Eminent  SagacHji 
according  to  the  advice  and  intent  of  the  Words  Logical  and  Ration^ 
aiid  Common-sense  in  this  present  Parody  assembled,  ai]4,fetli^,ftutitfg 
rity  of  the  same,  ^s  foUuws  (that  is  to  say)  :  .  ,  ,v/on  iRujvrio  al 

eidi  m  gioYJa  bixiiri-irfTsri  -     Short  Tiile,  ''^^t^  ^^^  ^^  Amm  m  bssbfif 

a  Tfiit  it  rfiall  be  tofficidiit  fordl  ptiltpbteB  to  citotHiB  Act'ak  •*Tiie 

i:brAirtr^ge  Act,  185^:"    ^     "    .  ,    '         ,      '     "^ :  ''  '    '    t 

o:I]s'Tbat  tdie  formlA  of  lihtriikleiBifi^ittdidie  l»bdi>  aaulxdntteurint 
Wiuw^  before  "wel^s  tiomEmenieiiig^  ynth '  any  oopeataantt^ii^biltfiver^  iazbe{ib 
mtter^^and -^elae  belbre)  woiUs  rD<waMBciBg ivMi)  thscbtteK  J^  iumd^'id^; 
^u^hr/ iu  «6< lar  an tb^ ^nifipttse 'df  i/hkoA^t  is> cdhdahied^vliidl HbeteldeD^ 

alio  beriis^  before  sueH.^^ntords: ^n  oomjiijQnoe^3»dth  ibc^einQiel  hi.^^dr^ 
iS»imtibbiiuliiig  suob  l0iinrr>Bifl(^ttoli  IM  «Biplc^cBd;:hi  tbe  ori^^refdiji 
tittl»efli^)and.t]ui.Be]le4l^  A'^niliy^  v^kep<Nmaideredi 

as  efiteB^Kifying  the  intent  of  this  clauafibr-^rx^  m-      i   't  ;>^v  r-;,  rjjw    v.r;/>P 

III.  That  the  form  ak  of  the  indefinite  article  ttball  oontinue  to  be 
ua^d,  aa  it  bath  heretofore  been,  before  all  rowe^  excepting  and 
excluding  suck  vowels  as  nrvofVe  ix^^jbo^it^a  ^e  ^nnds  of  initial  y  and 
u',  referred  to  in  the  second  clause  9f  i^^  Act ;  and  the  said  form  shall 
Ukewiae  continue  tjo  be  used  before  mute  A,  and  before  h  at  the  beginning,, 
of  an  words  accented  on  the  secong  syilaQla^  as  hatn  mtnerto  oeen 
customary  with  the  nic^t  borreci  and  ete^Lht  writers  and  speakers  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  Schedule.  A%jdHmk^l>e  taken  as  exemplifying  the 

I  Consonants    ....    A  man,  ^  table,,  a  room,  a' lS%g^™ 

i>nB  ,«jiiiiiivaiiv.  Th^^>terttf  ^je»  ik%»  i#  tftfed^l^tetxySf«Qq^"q  ^^^  ainatflr 
taining  the  sound  df  I  An  air,  an  onion,  M^M^gfi^i  ^^^^''^  »^^  ^o  ^ 

^^^IP«6(fei«M  6tt1to'i:^^bikWfiaS^^iifi%ekifaif6I^;i^^^  ''^^^ 

second  i^llable  .     .     .  j    .  i  ^  l^iii^oi  »L  :j.  ,v  .^ihm 

Villi  'ti  "..i.  /J;  'iw-.'.*  h i'UiUiUui'j  v.'t^  -'^^NO  »>^'^*W.^Bl[j'K''(*#»*if^'Mlfe'^Z^i'^ 
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Dis«Jrt*ttion   Oft    Stfd^d'  CSiTttoolbgf .  ^By  ^tk#  ?R^i  IMteh  Rouse. 

f  -Am  «*ow*ln^  leartiedi  w^k'j' tr«  ctifif^,  b»woT«r,'  wifch-  tMe  viewB  of 
tbe  HUthor  on  InErpi;i;jBiti6n ;-  but  %0  gd  iiito  the  subject  -would  take  us  far 
out  of  oi;^^  legitimjate  sphere. .  , . 


Walkngdme^^Tstoi^g  Aaristant    i%iJ.  Stu  Tou^     Pp.  .16fi    The 

Eighth  Thousand.     London  :  Routledg^.     1856.         ^'f  '^  '' 

Old  friends  in  a  new  dress.     We  cannot  see  what  inducements  can 

have  led  to  the  restoration  of  this  venerable  relic  of  antiquity,  consecrated, 

indeed,  by  the  tears  of  thousands.     The  editor  expresses  his  desire  to 

leave  the  ancient  design  untouched ;   and  the  work  remains  with  it8[ 

.  quaintly- worded  questions  as  in  old  time,  yet  apparently  without  expla- 
nations, or  rationale,  or  anything  to  make  boys  think.  There  may  bet 
teachers  who  envy  the  life  of  an  old  horse  going  round  in  a  mill,  ani 
there  may  therefore  be  a  reason  for  reproducing  for  them,  the  ancient 

,  enemy  of  their  own  childhood. 


Practical  Perspective.     By  B.  Butchett>  HeAd  Mairter.  of  the  TTftiimg 
,.,.a^d,^(TOf4  S9JWI,,,  I^  102,,V;J.(?^4  :.CJh^mw-&H9H.  f856.i 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  sohool-'books  ^lii^ '  teadh  ))i&rspeO' 
live.  .  The  rules  are  clear,  and  the  science  of  drawing  aceuvately  defined.* 
We  caoDL  eonfidently  reoommen^'iti   i  .'  ' 


'ne  t^rgics,  wil^i  Notes,     fey  'J.  E  Sheridan.     Pp.  Z\W.    Xorift^  ? 

8.  J«'Mac&eiL  .   "^     .  : 

The  editor  bas  endeavoured,  and  we  think  euecessf«lly^  t0  prodji^ 
the  C^rgics  in  th$iir  ji^^t^i%^|flet9,fiPi|n|^  critiaisi^  both  of  thie  text 
and  the  matter,  being  Wught  .up  to  the  pr^s^oA'time.  lifoSlieridftii 
has  adopted  the  readings  of  Wagner  in  his  last  eaition  j  in  ^thie.  fiiatfj^ 
of  th^  te3tfc  he  has  introduced  references  to  parallel  passages  in  Yiw*8 
works,.  80  that  the  careful  ptu^ent  may  m*fJte,.tli^  poet  lu§^p)v?tt.in^ 
preter  ;  a  most  elaborate  commentaiy  followE^  in,w)uch.ai)^ttBmo^ 
the  learned  researches  of  Heyne,  Yoss,  Wagner,  S'orbig^r,  and.An^on; 
and  at  the  conoiuaon  ^Jbeise  i|  a  bkmk  index,  whii^h  the  studenl^is 
intended  to  fill  up  with  ^Di^.;re£9naii^^afihek,4ee|OS  vrio^  cf^fsfx^r 
observation.  To*  those. who  .make  the  Georgioi  ^  ti0iSjk«bQ(l^(iUlda^o 
classical  poem  luui  .higher  olaimf;^^  ilUMila'a  teq^t^sciokOlf  tius  ^tji^^ 
will  be  highly  welcpmie.  •         .     .  ^     ~  n+  I  [rr.y 

V  Several  Nafei«*»fltendr€VMrtillf»r0Kt  Month*  w  v/%t-4  W 
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iNTELLiOENcaB  IK  JfoM^no^o*-^^  ^gooAai|;iofp|vtB«ne  roles  for  making 
children  understand  what  they  leam.^ — P.  T,  H,    .    ' 

i'l'Pi)  fAilt«|»w^Ttori8  efttf  QoDdlAii  ]|AOti  ^  iBinftm^ .moj^^  diffidciU/tb»n  to 
judge  what  should  be  ^ught.,  Buir  tbik|  it  a  piiimai^  quea^n.  l^eacli  that  only 
which  will  be  realTy  and  practically  useful  to  the  class  of  children  you  are  teaoh* 

*     4ng/    Mak6  ihem  /eel  and  appreoTate  its  usefulness  il  possible.    This.  Fill  ippline 

.    ;     them  to  learn  it.    The  next  point  is  to  simplify  your  explanations,  avoiding  all 

abstract  dogmas  which  are  not  thoroughly  explained.    Then  strive  to  make  each 

subject  as  interesting  as  possible  to  the  child's  mind  and  taste./  lyosori^tiottti 

effect  this  best,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  a»d  life-like  ap|»Ueations.     Question 

'       closely  upon  your  explanation,  and  never  rest  till  you  are  satisfied  that  each  child, 

'  !  upSoktUyikk  dwSkati  oompnbhexids  you.  The^e  ar^  but  yerj^  general  bint9  >  f>^t 
they  eompHse  mons.tlian'thay  eeeu  to  de»  One  word  more :  efuher  love  teaching 
^ouneif,  or  give  U  up» 

'   CoRPOBAt  PuittSHMENT. — Sbould  €h\s,  in  your  bpiiriott,  ^&t  'btsi  reported 
to;  andif  s(^  tmder  What  awjtimatancest-^il'PcifwwR    '    ' *^ 

An9wer» — Tber^  are  oocasioiis  which  fna^justHy  it.    "Wi^  arb  constminecl  to. 

think  so  verf  reluctantly.'    Nothing^  b^  eiccMtiTe  fUsehobd,  "oy  t>thM  very  Vile 

^'     sins^  can,  however,' wairant  it ;  but whevevser  shame  eaietSj  an^^^^here  is  hisiii  and 

a^ption  to  appeAltp,  every  effort  should  be  m<^e  to  avoid  so,.dreadfiU.|iQ,alt«r- 

.    native,     lliere  is  more  child-beating  in  England  than  in  any  other  ,high]^- 

educated  country,.  t6  our  great  disgrace  he  it  said ;  and  whenever  it  is  given,  it 

'  *     '  Isinfiicted  at  once.    Inst^  of  waiting  tvro  or  three  hours,  and  theft  ifettlng  ibe ' 

child  see  the  deep  pam  it  causes  the  parea^ it  laaAmoel  iivrariaMjr  iafl!|te(i%  a 

passion  and  as  a  retaliation.         _       ^^ 

PABApmtASiNQ  AND  pABSiKQ. — ^Will  joix  he  80  good  as  to  parse  thLi. 

'^        Jiruts^;— 1^0 ;  we  are  sorry  to  refiise :  but  H  wovtld  ii6t  ktentet  or  itminiot 
.,  .,^,a»yofourreader9,  ..;...       ...    .  ;■    .-..•    /    ....n-pni. 

UNITBD  ASSOOIA'raDir  Of  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

'^  Obdikaby  General  Meeting,  held  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  May  3rdj  1856. 
After  a  Lecture  by  the  Kev.  C.  R.  Alford,  of  Highbury  College,  on  the 
Character  of  the  Teaching  of  our  I^rord,  the  following  Kesolution  was 
■  l^roposed  by  Mr.  Tilleard  :^  '-^   ..^i.  .i>^.  .^r^^-^*.-.  ..^  .o-^rf^-   ::  ^ 

^       "That  we  have  much   satisfaction  in  congT^tuIaiihg  our  esteemed  If^'resid'ent, 

L  Mr,  Thomaa  Tate,  on  the  penBion  which  has  recently  been  awarded  to  him  by  her 

II  Majesty's  Government,  in  consideration  of  his  long-sustained  and  successfal  labours  as 

a  teacher,  and  the  many  excellent  educational  works  which  he  has  written.   We  regard 

the  award  of  this  pension,  not  only  as  a  recognition  of  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Tate 

in  the  cause  of  elementary  education,  but  also  as  a  tribute  to  the  public  usefulness  of 

1;  the  scholastic  profession." 

iSri  l^Ueard  said  it  ^as  with  nnfeigiKKl  pleasnte  that  he  congratulated 
^  thfe'tVesident  Of  the  Aa^oieiatioii  tiporf  a  wrward  dtie  to  a  long  ^riod  of 
'  "ftSthfui  serviice.     As  an  old  BAttfei'sea  'sthdent,  W6  well  temtembered^e 
^eW,  enet^gy,  and  earft^estriesb  which  pervaded  Mr.  Tate's  te^Mng,  and 
'for^  its' advantages  he-^fi^lfj  dteepV^^teftll ;  fot' although  lie  had  been 
pupil  to  many  teachers,  it  was  not  until  he  had  Mr.  Tate's  lessons  that 
he  knew  what  it  wa^  to  he  taa^t^.  t  Siy 'vivid  aod  dear  were  the  impres- 
sions made  by  Mr.  Tate,  that  ^11  difficulties  vanii^ed  when  he  appeared 
with  his  chalk  and  board.     Of  Mr.  Tate,  as  an  instructor,  numbers  of 
schoolmasters  were  ever  t^Mf'ito'  }skkt  #flHng  testimony — his  patience 
and  sympathy  badendeacied  him  tothe  heartei  oif  ali  "tvho  heard  him. 
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i|ir.  TfM'0  ice^W'Vm  rfjeiasd  sot:  klone  M  W  gi^iX  fe^ifttii^  W  a 
t^aeibier,  nor  itraa  it .  .odn^ed  <)o  f  he  4^alLi  of  hid^  ^)«ge ;  btt^lt^  Waj^  ^| 
authw  of  a  series  of  Edacational  Woi^-i«iki^^loid<%pfeA<riite  ^M 

,  Th^  im^eraus  works*  {w/^luidiyaipes8iveMiiee'4u^ 
laiis^o^oial duties ^libmoeal  idmosl  tkewMe^yttti^^fE^dU^ikitthideic^J 
Mr.  TUleard  .«ij^^red  a.  "fi^wiDf  the  peocdiar  bkcdi^.ticieB'  of  tile  Ni«^^,  atd^ 
observed  that  it  would  be  a  profitaUe  ecceroise,  to>  difioover  I^KHie  |]hriii^^ 

SC&Oe^W^ks*  '.  .*-    .  f.      .1  .w   .-:   ^      '.  .-.i.    p.  ')  ••  »••.•    ♦•/    -i    (.•.  -..'^    .:.  I'   i  I/'  ^■'^-  b 

rlnlfiT,  Xater'werd  ootdbiBi^  the  mktbeui^dciah  ioid  the  teaolier^no 
snl^^  wa^Jibo  /ibstntte^fDr  him^ito  aiinpUfy,  analy^  aad  ilbielst^be^;  M^ 
unveiled  the  mysteries  of.  seienoe'*  toi  tfaoMmds'  i^hNdse'  pdidttoti^  w^d' 
hs^¥e  qondeained  them  to  renudii  ignorarii  of  it*  truftha  ^  His  eft6ha'htA 

8<$ij9PQe^|thatai«  ecmteeted.'vdthithattfMiint^  pomtlitid^ilfe^^  ^^  ^'^  Z'^" 
.{M^  imteard'  oon^laiited  of  ^  'profiouxid^fer  of*  Coiidmoti  ^Hifitigs,  M' 
ignoring  the  exerdopnr  «f.  Peelidbzzi^vMti^'  AUd '^^^/"  '^^'  certkinljf-" 
W9»  ''Mk^  t^nd-diffeir«ncd;  b«twebn^  tbem^that  -  M^^  Te^  ti^ifoS^itiy 
a4N^Mptiated  th^  expositba  of  thbs^'pribdqfflee  'on  Which'  Clomnion  -"^^^^l 
40^^4  "(Thereaa  tim  ildiewiedge  49f  «er»  f  huobs  Mrit»  'tli^'  great  aim^  bf  tM 

Mr.  Tilleard  oonnidered  that  the  Association  might  congratulate  itself, 
that  one  of  the  profession  had  been  recognized  by  the  Government  as 
d^erving  the  honoura  and  rewards  of  the  State.  It  was  a  public  acknoV-' 
ledgment  of  his  merits  as  a  teacher  of  the  pooir ;  and  it  ehcouragea 
teachers  to  hope  that  the  day  was  not  distant  when '  the  (jrovernment 
would  be  more  ready  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  those  whose  en'er^e'ii', 
were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  natioti^' 

Mr.  Tilleard  pointed  out  the  destinetion  to  be  observed  between' 
Mr.  Tate's  pension  and  those  granted  under  the  recent  minutes — in  the 
latter  case  they  were  granted  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  inefficient  or 
Worn-out  man,  whereas  in  the  former  case  it  was  an  hoifaurable  rewitrd 
for  valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  popular  education;  ^  •   7* 

Mr.  Tilleard  remarked  that  Mr.  Tate  had  caught  the  spirit  of  a  nia*i^ 
to    whom    this    country   was  infinitely  indebted  for    his  exertions    in 


dent,  and  concluded  in  reciting  the  fpUpwiog  lines. ; — 


bailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main,    j^z^ttn^  ^*  ni^'^hnv  ^'if 
'     -       -^  '  ^   *l9e«ilig;j8hiaitelt^hea«iagwn^  ^        ,,  .,  ,.,  ^.Ai 
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,  ]jtr.  Ctegllten  m^^M  the  jswIiiutiBto  JdWfVety^gf^^'pleftit^e.   ^fie 
h^  lapt  hgl  tile  pnirtJ^^  bf  Mivr^frti^  c^rfimtfef  Meii<M!j);'  but  <)iifly- 

Mr.  Coghlan  spoke  of  Mr.  Tate  as  a  man  who  hiAt^^Alh^&i^^tM 
bjjr  oyig^n^Mtfi  <^(i  f^h^fiariito'«?ittci[tfenal  wo!fld>'iiad  'hftd'»ft«^*  ri^ils. 
£t^  pBJi9^4:  9$' hk  |;ood  foftvibe^ /.and}  lookcki  tflc»»wfii«h»*  lMrtf\ittbl^*#di^iii' 

.;^.  %aida^]^p^rtied1i^ixfotftl>iii^«^'«ipvefl8MU^^^ 
that  Mr.  Tate  i^onld  have  been  honoured  as  a  fichoolmaster  li^flii^^atl^l' 

o |i£r.i  gjiropson  <5(«*aHjr[««MwWdd ^rMatih  itlw  (Rea)lalrt«rf,'^fakid^il5ri^y 
cQppUn^ieaitp^  tbeiPiwdettt  .^.Ifmn^^herfii-st'^eB^ttaMtn  m^Os^^&tHee^ 

7^ar4ed:>yrt^o90  wjbp«kr.^  ^hftd.iQttkHiotea^  ^iir.  ^iliM^i  6difiPli)id  «a^^ 
the  advantage  'Of^teiMliog'  IdbriY&teWi}edh»eA>iat'»fittt^ei«ea.   *fi^^t^ 
q]^,^^^e  iDtMff<  TaWs.|atMonoe»>i^  ^t^Yess  tlua  4sc^  ^tim^  giMti- 
t^4^y{\^  ^W<^  hisiiBiJnorfjn  ww  bb^risbbdcbyl  hl9pii|ntei       '  ^     v   '    -vj 
V  Jiitr.  tP^mbis^  (CbiirmAt»)^th<)i)ghtrAe3rr^gktf  io^k^ 
^fP?B>te  p(^w}4«nit}pn^af  tib^«sftpfe«ttrq  W      ^«retiie  infincil^s  on^Molv 
%.:i  tfttpjfe4ce9gst^t^,pr^^Qdf%l »»  fcifib^^MfaessM  okTMr f     l?riti^4- 
constituted  the  difference  between  the  philosopher  and  the '^tefjiHisL 
l^ip^^^^j^e  0iehi^4)  ^^  ftR  ^e^tf^ional  pJfiioBojdier ;  Wkatevier  the  tubj^ct 
h^^t^n^c^iookto  e^^^|le^t^  l^kdl^rokeil  iiiii  pieces  by  Hhk  hiknimer' ^ 
prjncjpii^  nai  picking  it:  toWts  h^rt  aaid  there.  :<  TSw^  malifl^^  In^^bidl^' 
Mrr^ja^  had  ;p0i^iFeired<|&Ql» 'Tear  J}o  year  wafrinroKthy  df  ^ijkka^^V^ 
%'^9:^^p0;e^  pQBciplB  ftritixtipkHiiSig'^inalradtletH' 

tp^^^^id^aUapprpack  tot qn^^^cante  ediipationj<Mcbiiot>«$nisiil^^tt 
bp.^p^pe^(^^[^iW|M»}i$««l^^  ik«^:ftI^M«ft^^ 

h9^ii^^exeab|of-th^QountQ?v  r--M»  ^-r-    -:,--,' .ft  L.  ^  ■' 

.  ^^^  xxi^ion  w^  oarH^  by  acelatfitotion. 

J  J^^.T^te.Tff^, ,^^-ftakio^irt©dge*:tfie"iJbwipliiiieBt'  in  »  tpiwdi  of' 
d^eep  feeling ;  he  hs4>  ,mtM\^TE^n{^  lesmngithk  Society/  aadno^ed^  t^' 
8^1f^  i^  ^t|iii^.^jse^Mri»Tt^,ke  t(iMl  A^t  AmMvU^df  tlMb*«Bgiu^  11      *^t 

^^eiiei^ni'i^i  toeetiiig  of  the  present  sfesmon  of 'the  Association 
^m'b^'timk;  ^.laifHmt  ^^t^^^^  t^e.jrtih  O'^n^  at;  6  o'pl^ic^^ , 

^iiL^]tr^.'1£  CWaptqn  Yill/Jrei^,^ Jape?./)j[L^t^e  Qo^evpmm^M 
Piip^eibters.  '    '    /\  '  ,   ,      .,     f  ,;  ...    ..      .  .j,  ..    ^,-  , 

■  •  '    .,*-- — : — '  -         — «-: —  ■«.■•• 

St.  THaifAts,  ChaetbbbouSb,  iT^w  ScHOOL.--^The  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  nerw  Sel^oot  of  St  Thomas,  Charterhouse, 
(xolden  Lane,  was  performed  oa  th^  Sth^t^.;  «it  one  o'clock,  by  Mr.  W. 
D.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  in.  the  skmfoab  of>  the  JJkGar^^  of  Lansdowne,  who 
was  unable  to  attend.    .    ^  ^        '  ' 

The  existing  schools  of  St.  Thomas,  Oharterhouse,  were  established  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  children  of  the  <H>9t«ermongers  and  poor 
inhabitants  of  Golden  Li^ie:4jl4,^hiie^:pp§^  §<areet.  They  consist  of  an 
Upper  School  for  Boys,  a^$^cw4^J^*  Sohooli  ft  Girls',  and  an  Infant 
School     The  number  of  ^likdnto  in  (aMuid^<altendance  at  these  schools 
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V9^  at  the  late  yiait  o£  HMU  Iss^^ector  of  Sqhod%  in  September  iasfc, 
919*  There  are  also  atta^^^  to  tins  establishiD^iit  eveiiiiig  classes  for 
men  and  women,  and  evening  schools  for  bojs  iM:^d  girls  :  the  niunber 
attending  these  is  dOO.  These  schools,  both  -d^y  and  evening,  are  for  the 
most  pa,rt  self-supporting.  Unfortunately;  however,  though  many  of  the 
poorest  children  are  admitted  iree^  these  schools  have  not  reached  the 
lowest  class  of  diildrea,  of  whom  there  are  still  2^86  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  fourteen  who  do  not  attend  any, school  whatever.  To  meet 
this  deficiency^  the  present  schqcd  has  been  prcMi^oted  JL  freehold  site 
in  Golden  Tmob  was  procured,  and  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Hesketh  for  i^ 
building  containing  three  sohoolrrooms,  and  dupable  of  acconunodatiDg 
1,000  children  The  cost  of  this  building  (including  purchase-money  of 
site  for  building  and  play-ground,  £2,200)  is  estimated  at  £S,i52.  Two* 
thirds  of  this,  vie  j£5,634.  13s,  4c^.,  will  be  de^yed  by  the  Committee 
of  OounciL  For  the  remaiping  third,  tub*  XS,817.  6^.  8d,,  the  treasurer 
(the  Bev.  Mr.  Bqger%  incumbept  of  ^t.  Thomai^  Qiart^rhouae)  appeali 
to  the  public. 


Ord^a  a/nd  Advertisements  must  he  sent  only  to  Messrs.  Qboovbbidg]^ 
5,  Paternoster  Row  ;  the  laUer^from,  strcmgers^  must  he  acco^npanied  hy  e 
remittcmcey  according  to  the  following  scale  :-^If  under  40  words^  4*. ; 
for  every  addiiional  ten  vxyrds^  6d.  ;  a  whole  page,  £2,  2s, ;  a  haJIfpage, 
or  one  columnf  £1.  os,     iTo  deductions  are  majde. 

,    The  JopBSTAii  wUl  he  $efntifr0.  of  postage,  for  <Wd  yeoa^,  on  receift  qf 
ds.  M,m  admnce. 


♦  ♦ 

* 


This  Journal  is  now  Begistered  fiyr  Tramsfrmmon  to  Foreign 


CamUries,  ^Stamped 


TO  COKRESPONPENTa 


if.  NdUeO^s  '<  Frent^  Smpl/^ed,'*'^W^'  here  received  eeTeral  leliterg  about  oo^ 
review  of  this  book ;  the  giit  ot  wMeh  is,  that  tlie  wHton  do  not  Mpee  vith  ui,  and 
think  "  air,"  for  esumplB,  the  exfMsl  prooqnnciation  of  *'  sceurs/'  very  likely.  We 
endeavoar  always  to  give  &ir  representations  of  books.  In  this  case  we  quoted 
iqpi0eiilienB  of  what  we  oljeoted  to,  and  thiK  is  all  that  can  be  reqnired^  To  i«&ert 
letters  siinply  denying  our  oondusions  and  joining  issne  with  us,  whenever  ire  ezpretf 
an  un&vourable  judgment,  would  in  the  end  ^render  all  criticism  impossible,  andfiU 
the  Jxnmukl  with  opinions  and  oounter-opinions  on  every  book  noticed.  Parts  of  the 
book  are  deserving  of  high  praise  ;  but  there  is  a  practical  impossibility  in  conveyioff 
the  pronunciation  of  French  to  Ei^giish  ears  bj  combinations  of  letters,  which  we  h& 
bound  to  point  out  and  insist  on ;  though  M.  Nottelle  has  done  it  as  well  as  is 
psaoti^Ue.  **  Lap4w»e  *  should  have  been  printed,  it  seenBi^  in  the  book  as  lap4o»e, 

"  O.  W."  Already  answered  in  a  former  number. 

"P.  J."— "G.M."— "Education  of  the  Citizen  "—and  "F.  t,  W."  in  our  next. 
*    "W.  K,  t.^and  several  6ther  Moon  letters  are  poabponed.    We  can  on^fiild 
rooih  Jor  one  on  each  side  ^f  the  ^fuestion  this  month;  and  select  the  AtOest. 

The  Articles  on  Music  and  Mental  Arithmetic  are  reluctakitfy  pAstfloaed. 


^i>>'C>sg^^rjfc<}tcyx.o^'^^j^->^ 
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ON  MENTAL  AETTipiETIC. 

''''''/;  '    ■     "EXEKCISE  V._   / 

,     Th^  Fractional  J^a/rU  of  Numbers  etvpreaaad  m  WMs  JfwnimB*. 

']     '  THE  HALVES  OF  DITFEKENT  KCKBEBS. 

Om  Salfo/digbrefii  JfwnOmn. 

'•         • 
One  half  of  two  is  one. 

'«•  •• 

One  half  of  four  is  two. 

•• •         ••  • 

One  half  of  six  is  three. 
And  so  on. 

Three  Halvea  ofdiffer&rU  Nvmbera, 

•     •         •»• 

The  half  of  two  is  one ; 
tl^^ee  tmes  thfi^  l^C  of  two  9xe  tbiree  time«  one>  or  thcee. 
■    ••     •«         ,••»#•• 
The  half  of  four  is  two ; 
three  times  the  bali^  of  four  are  three  tioaes  two^  or  six 
•••     «•#  •••   .  ••  •     ••«' 

The  half  of  six  is  three  j 
three  times  the  half  of  six  are  three  times  three,  or  nine. 
And  so  on  to  three  time$  the  half  of  eighty  often,  oftwehe,  &c. 

Five  Hahes  of  differ erU  Nwmbere. 
•     •  ••••• 

The  half  of  two  is  cn^e  | 

five  times  the  half  of  two  are  five  times  one,  or  five, 

••     #•  '••     ••    ••     ••    •• 

The  half  of  four  is  two ; 
five  times  the  half  of  four  are  five  times  two,  or  ten. 

»••'•••  •••       •••       »•  •       •••       ••!• 

Th^h^  of  six  is  three;    

five  times  the  half  of  six  are  five  times  three,  or  fiftee]^ 
And  so  on. 
And  so  on  to  seven  halves,  nine  halves,  <fcc.,  of  different  numbers. 

It  will  he  observed,  that  sdnce  two  halves^  four  halves,  <S^c.,  make 
whole   numbers,  the  exercise  has  not   been  extended  to  tiiese  forms 
ofoxpression. 
"•     '-  Problems. 

1.  What  is  three  times  the  half  of  a  skilhikg,  cit  twelve  pen^  ) 
Ans.  Is.  6d. 

Proof — ^The  half  of  twelve  pence  is  six  pence  ;  therefore  three  times 
the  half  of  twelve  pence  are  three  times  six  pence,  or  eighteen  pence, 
which  make  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

2.  What  is  seven  times  the  hafr  of  six  pence  ?    Ans.  la  9d. 
VOL.  X.  NO.  115,  N.S.  2  B 
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3.  If  a  lb.  of  butter  cost  ten  pence ;  what  will  be  the  cost  of  five  half 
lbs?    Am,  2s.  Id. 

Proof — The  cost  of  a  half  lb.  will  be  the  half  of  ten  pence,  or  five 
pence ;  and  therefore  the  cost  of  five  half  lbs.  will  be  five  times  five 
pence,  or  twenty  five  pence,  which  make  two  shillings  and  a  penny. 

4.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  three  half  lbs.  of  cheese  at  eight  pence 
the  lb.?     Am.  Is. 

And  so  on. 

THE  THIRDS  OF  DIFFERENT  NUMBERa 

One  Third  o/ different  Nimibers, 

••  • 
One  third  of  three  is  one. 

One  third  of  six  is  two. 
••  •     ••  •     ••  • 

One  third  of  nine  is  three. 
And  so  on. 

Two  Thirds  ofdifferemJb  Nwmbera. 

•  •  •     •• 

The  third  of  three  is  one  ; 

two  times  the  third  of  three  are  two  times  one,  or  two. 


The  third  of  six  is  two ; 
two  times  the  third  of  six  are  two  times  two,  or  four. 
•••     ••  •     ••  •  •••     ••  • 

The  third  of  nine  is  three ; 
two  times  the  third  of  nine  are  two  times  three,  or  six. 
And  so  on. 

Fowr  Thi/rds  of  different  Nwmbera, 
•  •  •         •• •• 

The  third  of  three  is  one ; 
four  times  the  third  of  three  are  four  times  one,  or  four. 


The  third  of  six  is  two ; 
four  times  the  third  of  six  are  four  times  two,  or  eight. 
•••     •••     •••  •••     ••.*     •••     ••• 

The  third  of  nine  is  three  ; 
four  times  the  third  of  nine  are  four  times  three,  or  twelve. 
And  so  on. 
And  so  on  to^e  thirds,  seven  thirds,  <kc.,  of  different  numbers. 

ProUeTns. 

1.  How  much  is  two  times  the  third  of  a  shilling,  or  two  thirds  of  a 
shilling?     Am,  8d. 

Proof. — The  third  of  twelve  pence  is  four  pence  ;  therefore  two  times 
the  third  of  twelve  pence  are  two  times  four  pence,  or  eight  pence. 

2.  How  much  is  five  times  the  third  of  six  pence  ?    Ans.  lOd. 

3.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  two  thirds  of  a  foot  ?  Ans,  8  inobes. 
And  so  on. 
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THE   FOURTHS  OP  DIFFERENT  NUMBERS. 

Oifhe  Fowrth  of  different  Nwmhers, 

••  •• 

One  fourth  of  four  is  one. 

One  fourth  of  eight  is  two. 
•  •  •     ••  •     ••  •     ••  • 

One  fourth  of  twelve  is  three. 
And  so  on. 

Two  Fov/rths  of  differ erU  Nvmbers. 
•• ••  •• 

The  fourth  of  four  is  one ; 
two  times  the  fourth  of  four  are  two  times  one,  or  two. 


The  fourth  of  eight  is  two  j 

two  times  the  fourth  of  eight  are  two  times  two,  or  fofur. 

•  ••      ••  •     •••     •••  •••     ••  • 

The  fourth  of  twelve  is  three ; 
two  times  the  fourth  of  twelve  are  two  times  three,  or  six. 
And  so  on. 

Three  FomiM  of  different  Nvmibera, 
•• ••  •• • 

The  fourth  of  four  is  one ; 
three  times  the  fourth  of  four  are  three  times  one,  or  three. 


The  fourth  of  eight  is  two ; 

three  times  the  fourth  of  eight  are  three  times  two,  or  six. 

•  •  •     ••  •     ••  •     •••  •••     •••     ••• 

The  fourth  of  twelve  is  three  j 
three  times  the  fourth  of  twelve  are  three  times  three,  or  nine. 
And  so  on. 
And  so  on  to  five  fowrthSy  aixfourthsj  <fec.,  of  different  numbers. 

Prohlema, 

1.  How  much  is  three  fourths  of  a  pound  1     Ana,  15s. 

Proof — The  fourth  of  twenty  shillings  is  five  shillings ;  therefore 
three  times  the  fourth  of  twenty  shillings  are  three  times  five  shillings, 
or  fifteen  shillings. 

2.  How  much  is  three  fourths  of  a  shilling  ?     Ana,  9d. 

3.  How  many  ounces  are  three  fourths  of  a  lb.,  or  sixteen  ounces  % 
Am,  12  ounces. 

4.  What  will  be  the  oost  of  two  and  one  quarter  lbs.  of  meat  at 
eight  pence  a  lb.  ?     Ans,  Is.  6d. 

5.  What  is  seven  fourths  of  a  foot  ?  Ana,  21  inches,  or  1  foot 
9  inches. 

And  so  on. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  fifths,  the  sixths,  &c.,  of  different  num- 
bers may  be  gone  over. 
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EXERCISE  VI. 

Eatios. — When  the  one  number  is  not  an  exact  multiple  of  the  other. 

Two  numbers  may  be  compared  with  each  other  in  the  following 
manner : — 

1.  When  the  numbers  are  simply  regarded  as  multiples  of  unity,  or  one. 

2.  When  the  numbers  are  regarded  as  multiples  of  two. 

3.  When  the  numbers  are  regarded  as  multiples  of  three. 

4.  When  the  numbers  are  regarded  as  multiples  of  four. 
And  so  on. 

I. — WHEN  THE  NUMBERS  ARE  TAKEN  AS   MULTIPLES  OP  ONE. 

Two  compared  imth  other  Numbers, 

•  •  •  •• 

One  is  the  third  of  three  ;  two  are  two  times  the  third  of  three. 

••  ••'  •• 

One  is  the  fourth  of  four  ;  two  are  two  times  the  fourth  of  four. 


One  is  the  fifth  of  five  :  two  are  two  times  the  fifth  of  five. 
And  so  on. 

Three  compared  unth  other  Numbers, 

•  •  • 

One  is  the  half  of  two  ;  three  are  three  times  the  half  of  two. 
•• ••  • •• 

One  is  the  fourth  of  four ;  three  are  three  times  the  fourth  of  four. 


One  is  the  fifth  of  five  j  three  are  three  times  the  fifth  of  five. 
And  so  on. 

Four  compared  witft,  other  Numribers, 

•  ••  •••• 

One  is  the  third  of  three  ;  four  are  four  times  the  third  of  three. 


One  is  the  fifth  of  five  ;  four  are  four  times  the  fifth  of  &ye. 
And  so  on. 

And  so  on  to  nvs,  six,  &c,,  compared  with  other  numbers. 

Frohlema, 

1.  Three  are  what  part  of  five  ?    Ans.  Three  are  three  times  the  fifth 
of  five,  or,  we  may  say,  three  are  three  fifths  of  five. 

2.  Sev«n  are  how  many  times  three  ?    Atis,  Seven  are  seven  times 
the  third  of  three. 

3.  *If  three  articles  cost  six  pence  ;  how  much  will  four  articles  cost  ? 
Ans.  8d. 

Proof, — Four  are  four  times  the  third  of  three  ;  therefore  four  articles 

*  As  a  help  to  the  pupils,  the  teacher  should  occasionally  write  the  data  of  the 
question  in  a  concise  form  on  the  black  board  ;  thus  : — 

The  cost  of  3  U  6d.  The  cost  of  i  is  required. 
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will  cost  four  times  the  third  of  three  articles  :  but  the  cost  of  three 
articles  is  six  pence ;  therefore  the  cost  of  four  articles  will  be  four 
times  the  third  of  six  pence,  or  eight  pence. 

Or  ikuSf  by  the  method  of  division  and  multipKcation  appended  to 
Exercise  IL  : — 

The  cost  of  three  articles  is  six  pence ; 

therefore  the  cost  of  one  article  will  be  the  third  of  six  pence,  or  two  pence ; 

and  the  cost  of  four  articles  will  be  four  times  two  pence,  or 

eight  pence. 

The  latter  method  is  the  most  simple  in  principle ;  but,  in  general, 
the  former  method  is  best  suited  for  mental  calculation.  A  judicious 
teacher  will  practise  his  pupils  in  the  use  of  both  methods. 

Or  tku8.  The  cost  of  three  articles  is  six  pence  ; 
therefore  the  cost  of  twelve  articles  will  be  four  times  six  pence,  or  24d. ; 
and  the  cost  of  four  articles  will  be  the  third  of  twenty-four  pence, 
or  eight  pence. 

Oh8,  By  this  method  the  order  of  the  operations  is  changed. 

4.  If  five  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  one  shilling  and  eight  pence ;  what  will 
twelve  lbs.  cost  1     Ana,  4s. 

Oba.  In  proposing  questions  of  this  kind,  at  this  stage  of  instruction, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  the  cost  of  one  article  should  not  involve  a 
fraction. 

5.  What  part  of  a  penny  is  three  fiuthings  ?  Ana.  f ,  or  three  times 
the  fourth. 

And  so  on. 

Oha.  This  form  of  the  exercise  does  not  always  give  the  ratio  of  the 
numbers  in  the  least  terms.  The  following  portions  of  the  exercise  give 
the  ratios  in  a  reduced  form,  although  not  always  in  the  least  terms. 

II.— WHEN  THE  NUMBEBS  COMPARED  ARE   TAKEN  AS  MULTIPLES  OP   TWO. 

This  exercise  consists  in  first  expressing  the  numbers  as  products  of 
two,  and  thence  deriving  their  ratio  in  a  reduced  form. 

Fov/r  compa/red  with  other  Nwmbers, 


Four  are  two  times  two ;  six  are  three  times  two ; 
four  are  two  times  the  third  of  six. 


Four  are  two  times  two ;  eight  are  four  times  two ; 
four  are  two  times  the  fourth  of  eight. 
And  so  on  to  the  comparison  oif<ywr  with /ou/rteenj  eighteen,  &c. 

Six  compwred  wUh  other  Nvmbera. 


••     ••     ••  ••     •• 

Six  are  three  times  two ;  four  are  two  times  two ; 
six  are  three  times  the  half  of  four. 


Six  are  three  times  two  ;  eight  are  four  times  two ; 
six  are  three  times  the  fourth  of  eight. 
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Six  are  three  times  t"wo ;  ten  are  five  times  two ; 
six  are  three  times  the  fifth  of  ten. 
And  so  on  to  the  comparison  of  sian  with  /ovHeen,  twenti/,  &c. 
In  the  same  manner  eight,  ten,  twelve,  &a,  may  be  compared  wiih 
other  numbers. 

Froblem8. 
In  giving  these  problems,  the  dots  or  marks  representing  the  ratios 
should  be  placed  on  the  black  board. 

1.  Fourteen  are  how  many  times  ten?  Ans,  Seven  times  the  fifth, 
orf 

2.  Fourteen  are  what  part  of  twenty  ?    An$,  Seven  times  ihe  tenth, 

3.  Six  pence  are  what  part  of  eight  pence  ?  Ana,  Three  times  the 
fourth,  or  ^. 

Proof. — Six  are  three  times  two  ;  eight  are  four  times  two  ; 
therefore  six  pence  are  three  times  the  fourth  of  eight  pence. 

4.  If  six  eggs  cost  nine  pence;  how  much  will  ten  eggs  cost? 
Ans,  Is.  dd. 

Proof, — Ten  are  five  times  the  third  of  six  ;  the  cost  of  six  eggs  is 
nine  pence  ;  therefore  the  cost  of  ten  eggs  will  be  five  times  the  third  of 
nine  pence  ;  the  third  of  nine  pence  is  three  pence,  and  five  times  three 
pence  are  fifteen  pence,  which  is  one  shilling  and  three  pence. 

Or  thus,  6  are  3  times  2,  and  10  are  5  times  2  j  therefore  to  find  the 
cost  of  10  eggs  I  must  first  find  the  cost  of  2  eggs.     Now, — 
the  cost  of  6  eggs  equals  9d., 
.'.  the  cost  of    2  eggs      =      the  third  of  9d.  =  3d., 
and  the  cost  of  10  eggs      =      5  times  3d.  =  15d.  or  Is.  3d. 
Or  thus.  In  this  question  the  numbers  of  the  things  are  6  and  10. 
Multiplying  6  and  10  together  T  get  60 ;  then  to  find  the  cost  of  10  eggs 
I  must  first  find  the  cost  of  60.     Wow, 

the  cost  of    6  eggs  equals  9d., 
.-.  the  cost  of  60  eggs     =      10  times  9d.  =  90d., 
and  the  cost  of  10  eggs      =      the  sixth  of  90d.  =  15d. 
This  operation  would  have  been  more  simple  if  we  had  first  found  the 
cost  of  30  eggs  in  the  place  of  60,  for  30  is  the  least  common  multiple  of 
6  and  10. 

Oha.  In  the  two  first  methods,  the  operations  are, — first,  division  and 
then  multiplication ;  whereas  in  the  last  method  the  order  of  the 
operations  is  changed,  that  is  to  say,  it  consists  in, — first,  multiplication 
and  then  division.  The  last  method  should  be  adopted  whenever  the 
process  of  division  involves  a  fraction. 

6,  If  14  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  4s.  Id. ;  what  will  4  lbs.  cost  ?  Arts.  Is.  2d. 

Proof. — 4  are  two  times  the  seventh  of  14.     The  cost  of  14  is  4s.  Id., 

or  49d. ;  therefore  the  cost  of  4  will  be  two  times  the  seventh  of  49d. ; 

the  seventh  of  49d.  is  7d.,  and  two  times  7d.  are  14d.,  which  is  Is  2d. 

Or  thus,  14  are  7  times  2,  and  4  are  two  times  2  ;  therefcMre  we  must 

first  find  the  cost  of  2. 

The  cost  of  14  lbs.  equals  49d. 
therefore  the  cost  of    2  lbs.      =      the  seventh  of  49d.  =  7d. 
and  the  cost  of    4  lbs.      =      2  times  7d.  =  14d.,  or  Is.  2d. 
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6.  If  4  lbs.  of  rice  cost  lOd.  ;  what  will  6  lbs.  cost  1     Ans,  Is.  3d. 

7.  I  paid  2s.  Id.  for  10  glasses  ;  how  much  should  I  pay  for  a  dozen  ? 
Am.  2s.  6d. 

And  so  on. 

in. — ^WHEN  THE  NUMBEJIS  COMPARED   ABE  TAKEN    AS    MULTIPLES   OP 

THREE. 

This  exercise  consists  in  expressing  the  numbers  as  products  of  three, 
and  thence  deriving  their  ratio  in  a  reduced  form. 

Six  competed  with  other  Numbers, 
•••     •••  •••     ••  •     ••  • 

Six  aire  two  times  three  ;  nine  are  three  times  three  ; 
six  are  two  times  the  third  of  nina 


•••      •••  •••     ••  •     •••     •••     ••• 

Six  are  two  times  three ;  fifteen  are  five  times  three  ; 
six  are  two  times  the  fifth  of  fifteen. 
And  SO  on  to  a  comparison  of  dx  with  twerUy-oney  twentff-aeven,  &c, 

I^i/ne  compa/red  with  other  Nwmhers, 

•  •  •     ••  •     •••  •••     ••  • 

Nine  are  three  times  three  ;  six  are  two  times  three  ; 
nine  are  three  times  the  half  of  six. 
•  ••     •••     •••  •••     •••     ••  •     ••• 

Nine  are  three  times  three  ;  twelve  are  four  times  three  ; 
nine  are  three  times  the  fourth  of  twelve. 
And  so  on  to  a  comparison  of  nine  vAi^ffteeny  twenty-ons,  <kc. 

In  the  same  manner  twelve^  fifteen,  &c,,  may  be  compared  with 
other  numbers. 

Problems, 

In  giving  these  problems,  the  dots  or  marks,  representing  the  ratios, 
should  be  placed  on  the  black  board. 

1.  Twelve  are  how  many  times  nine  ?     Ans.  Four  times  the  third. 

2.  What  part  of  a  shilling  is  nine  pence  ?     Ans.  Three  times  the 
fourth,  or  |. 

3.  If  6  mugs  cost  lOd. ;  what  will  9  mugs  cost?     Ans,  Is.  3d. 
Proof. — 9  are  three  times  the  half  of  6  ;  the  cost  of  6  mugs  is  lOd. ; 

therefore  the  cost  of  9  mugs  will  be  three  times  the  half  of  lOd. ;  the 
half  of  lOd.  is  5d.,  and  three  times  5d.  are  15d.,  which  is  Is.  3d. 

Or  thus.  Here  we  must  first  find  the  cost  of  3  mugs. 
The  cost  of  6  mugs  equals  lOd. 
therefore  the  cost  of  3  mugs      =      the  half  of  lOd.  =  5d.  ; 
and  the  cost  of  9  mugs      =      3  times  5d.  =  15d. 

4.  If  12  yards  of  cord  cost  8d.  ;  what  will  15  yards  cost  ?     Ans.  lOd. 

5.  If  24  apples  cost  16d.  ;  what  will  9  apples  cost  ?     Ans.  6d. 

6.  K  5  lbs.  of  rice  can  be  bought  for  15d. ;  how  many  pounds  can  I 
get  for  9d.  ?     Ans.  3  lbs. 

Proof. — 9  are  three  times  the  fifth  of  15.     Now,  15  penc«  will  buy 
5  lbs. ;  therefore  9  pence  will  buy  three  times  the  fifth  of  5  lbs.,  or  3  lbs. 
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Or  thus*  Th^.cost  of,5  lbs,  is  15(L  ;  therefore 

tlie  cost  of  1  lb.  will  be  the  fifth  of  15d.,  or  3d.  ; 
that  is,  3d*  will  purohase  1  lb.  j 
but  9d.  are  3  times  3d.  j  therefore  9d.  will  buy  3  lbs. 
Or  thus.  Here  we  shall  first  find  the  number  of  lbs.  which  45  pence 
^ill  purchase.     (Why  45  %  because  it  is  the  least  common  multiple  of 
1^  aad  9  ;  thus,  3  times  15  are  45,  and  5  times  9  are  45.) 
No.  lbs.  got  for  15  pence  =  5 ; 
therefore  No.  lbs.  got  for  45  pence  =  3  times  5  =  15  ; 

and  No.  lbs.  got  for    9  pence  =  the  fifth  of  15  lbs.  =  3  lbs. 
Ohs.  The  last  method  may  be  explained  to  the  pupils  after  they  have 
l)een  sufficiently  practised  in  the  two  first  methods. 

7.  If  7  bo(i:s  can  be  got  for  la  9d. ;  how  many  <nuol  be  got  for  a 
shilling?     Ana.  4. 

'   8.  if  a  man  receive  22s.  fi>r  working  6  days ;  how  much  should  he 
receive  for  working  9  days?    Ana,  £\.  138. 

'  And  so  on.     It  is  presumed  that  tiie  teacher  will  be  able  to  extend 
the^  qtiestions  as  they  may  be  required. 
V'  And  so  on  '^  when  the  numbers  compared  are  taken  as  multiples  of 

IWJB,  of  FIVE,  of  SIX,  <fcc." 


THE    WAY    TO    EMINENGR 

''  That  which  other  folks  can  do, 
Why,  -with  patience,  may  not  you  ?" 

'  Long  ago  a  little  boy  was  entered  at  Harrow  School.  He  was  pat  into  a  class 
b^ond  his  years^  and  where  all  the  soholars  had  the  advantage  of  previous  instme* 
tidh,  denied  to  him.  His  master  chid  him  for  his  dulness,  and  all  his  then  efiforts 
could  not  raise  him  from  the  lowest  place  on  the  form.  But,  nothing  daunted,  he 
procured  the  granunars  and  other  elementary  books  which  his  class-fellows  had  gone 
tii^ugh-  in  previous  terms.  He  deyoted  tiie  hours  of  play,  and  not  a  few  of  the  hours 
of  sleep,  to  the  mastering  of  these  ;  till,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  gradually  b^^n  to  rise, 
and  it  wais  not  long  tQl  he  shot  far  ahead  of  all  his  companiomi,  and  became  not  only 
I^erof  that  dMiion;  but  the  pride  of  Harrow.  You  may  see  the  statue  of  tly^t 
b^y;  whose  career  began  with  this  fit  of  energetic  application,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
tot  he  lived  to  be  the  greatest  oriental  scholar  of  modem  Europe — ^it  Was  Sir  WiLiiam 
JoNiSs. 

'  TH'en  youn]^  scholars  see  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  attainment  6n  which  that  name  k 
now  reposing,  they  feel  as  if  it  had  been  created  there,  rather  than  had  travelled 
thither.  ]^o  such  thing.  The  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  philosophy  bnce 
knew  no  mdre  than  the  most  illiterate  now  do.  And  how  did  he  arrive  at  his  peerless 
dignity  ?    B'S  dmt  of  H^igente ;  hy  downright  pahi^tMng,^^  lAft  v^  Earned,*' 


-v«^2dfe;&9=»^fifea.;jt^>^^ 
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METHOD  OF  TEACHING  SINGING  IN  SCHOOLS. 
GENERAL  MINCIPLES  OF  A  RATIONAL  Um^OD.-^^CofUinued. 

VI.  ^uiriM  should  be  taught  apart  from  rhythm,  befbfe  they  are 
taught  in  oontieetion  with  it 

In  teaching,  nothing  is  bo  important  itt  the  proper  subdivision  and 
gradation  of  the  subject :  it  is  the  very  soul  and  signification  of  method. 
"  Classification,''  aays  M.  Mareel,  in  his  excellent  irtHrk  on  teaching  hin- 
gnage,  ^  is  the  fundamental  law  of  a  rational  method ;  for  we  should 
ascertain  what  things  are  to  be  learned,  and  in  what  order  they  are  to  be 
learned,  before  we  think  of  the  mode  of  learning  them.  Besides,  the 
mind  cannot  eAsctively  attend  to  several  distinct  things  at  the  same 
time,  if  these  are  all  equally  new ;  it  must  be  abstractedly  engaged  on 
one  at  a  time.  The  principles  of  subdivision  and  gradation,  by  concen- 
trating the  powers  of  the  mind  on  one  thing  at  a  time,  are  most  powerful 
in  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  life  t  a  rational  method,  in 
conformity  with  these  pnndples,  ought  to  indicate  the  succesHive  opera- 
tions which  are  necessary  at  the  dinerent  stages  of  the  acquisition,  so 
that  each  may  suitably  prepare  fbr  that  which  follows,  and  that  all  may 
gradually  concur  to  the  end  proposed.  It  ought  to  prescribe  the  ordev 
in  which  the  different  departments  of  the  study  may  be  iiuccessively 
entered  upon.  Throughout  the  course,  and  particularly  at  the  outset, 
in  accumulation  of  difficulties  should  be  avoided,  not  to  discourage  th^ 
learner  and  thus  damp  Ins  progreite." 

Of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  study  of  music,  the  Major  mode  and 
the  Minor  mode,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  teacher  should 
select  the  former  as  the  department  proper  to  an  elementary  course  of 
instruction  5  that  he  should  subdivide  the  exercises  in  the  major  mode 
into  two  dasse%  namely,  such  as  are  eicclusively  in  one  key  and  free  from 
chromatic  notes,  and  such  as  modulate  into  foreign  keys  and  contain 
chromatic  notes  ;  and  that  he  should  teach  the  former  class  of  exerdses 
before  the  latter.  We  now  wish  to  show,  that  in  teaching  this,  the 
most  simple  species  of  music,  he  should  make  a  further  subdivision  and 
greuiation. 

Melody,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  instruction  to  teach,  consists  of 
two  distinct  elements.  We  have,  first,  certain  sounds,  then  certain  con- 
ditions of  relative  time  and  accent  according  to  which  they  are  to  be 
song,  constituting  what  is  called  rhythm^  The  sounds,  therefore,  are 
the  main  element — ^the  material,  so  to  speak,  of  the  melody;  the  rhythm 
is  only  a  modifying  influence,  regulating  their  arrangement,  and  is 
common  to  poetry  as  well  as  music 

Here,  then,  are  two  distinct  objects  of  instruction,  each  of  which 
should  separately  ffligage  the  attention  of  the  learner ;  and  as  we  must 
have  the  materials  themselves  before  we  can  arrange  them,  so  we  must 
teach  the  sounds  first,  and  the  rhythm  afterwards.  The  pupils  should 
^  practised  in  singing  intervals,  irrespectively  of  rhythm,  until  such 
time  as  they  have  acquired  considerable  facility  in  performing  this  part 
^^  the  task  of  reading  music.  Then  we  may  proceed  to  the  performance 
of  intervals  under  the  conditions  of  rhythm,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the  pupils  on  this  new  feature,  because  it 
^ill  not  be  occupied  at  the  same  time  about  the  pitch  of  the  notes,  or  at 

2  s 
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any  sate  only  in  a  veiy  aabordinate  degree.  This  coarse  ahotdd  also  be 
adopted^  for  the  same  reasons,  in  the  learning  of  every  separate  tone : 
the. sounds  should  be  mastered  first,  and  the  rhythm  superadded 
afterwards. 

.  It  may  appear  to  the  reader  to  be  unneoessary  to  explaiii  this  ffliil))le 
and  self-evident  matter ;  but  if  he  will  turn  to  the  maamakt  of  the 
Yariotts  methods  of  teaching  suoging,  he  will  see  the  necessity*  We 
know  only  one,  namely,  that ,  c^  Messrs.  Turk  and  Tayior,  which  folly 
reoo^iises  the  principle.  Most  <^  them  teach  intervala  and  rhythm 
simnltaaeouBly ;  and  one,  which  in  some  respects  we  consider  a  very 
good  met^Kxl,^  namely,  that  of  M«  Weber,  commits  the  patent  absurdity 
of  beginiling  with  rhythm. 

YII.  The  ear  must  be  trained  to  the  oomprehensioin  of  the  scale 
according  to  its  harmonic  development. 

fit  ia  fr. great  mistake  to  oommence  the  teaching  ci  the  relations  of 
gounds-by  middng  the  pupils  sing  the  notes  of  the  s^de  up  and  down  ia 
their  regular  succession  according  to  pitcL  Most  teasers  adopt  thitf 
pbii,  btit  fev.of  them  fail  to  experienoe  considersble  difficulty  in  ^tting 
their  pupils  to  sing  the  scale  with  just  intonation.  We  do  not  i^eak  ot 
deoidBd  oases  of  defective  ear  or  voice,  but  of  the  general;  aivemge  of 
pupils.  The  reasoa  of  the  difficulty  will  be  seen  in  what  we  are  abou^ 
to  say. 

The  fundamental  principle  according  to  whic^  we  derive  pleasura 
from  musical  sounds^  ia  that  of  the  proportions  of  the  vibrationa  which 
form  them,  which  proportions  (says  Coleridge)  are,  in  £EU3t,  laws  of  thd 
tttind^  analogous  to  the  laws  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.* 
•  The  more  simple  the  proportions  are,  the  more  pleasure  does  the  mind 
Experience  from  the  sounds  whidi  they  produce,  whether  sung  togetheor 
oria  succession ;  aixd  thus  upon  any  sound  that  we  choose  to  select  as  a 
basi%  aseries  of  other  sounds  spidngB  up  which  are  more  or  less  related 
to  it. 

The  simplest  ratio  is  that  of  1  to  2  ;  that  is,  when  for  eveiy  vibratioa 
of  the  first  sound,  there  are  two  of  the  second.  This  ratio  gives  us  the 
octave  above  the  first  sound.  The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  a 
greater  number  of  vibrations  produces  a  higher  sound,  the  time  occupied 

*  Dissertation  on  the  Science  of  Method. — On  this  subject,  the  writer  of  an  excel* 
lent'  2brticle  on  Music  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review  *'  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 
"  'Hie  conneotidn  between  sound  and  numbers  is  a  &ct  which  at  once  Invests  mttsi^ 
with  the  hiakoit  dignity.  ,  It  is  like  adding  to  the  fapeTstmctaro  of  a  delioste  ^war 
t)te  roots  of  an  oak  of  the  forest.  Far  from  being  a  frivoloaB  art,  meant  only  fcMr  the 
pastime  of  the  senses  in  hours  of  idleness,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  that  importance  to 
mankind,  that  we  are  expressly  furnished  with  a  double  means  of  testing  its  truth. 
The^2mpfe'in8li7nct  bf  a  correct  ear,  and  tne  closest  calculations  of  a  mathematical 
kead,  give  the  same  verdict.  Science  proves  what  the  ear  doleots^-^ti|e(«ar  vMifies 
lirbat  scicmc^  asserts^— imstinct  and  demonBtration  coalesce  as  tb#y  do  with  no  oijiar 
^t ; — ^£Dr,  though  the  same  species  of  identity  exists  between  the  raleja  of  perspeciiLve 
and  the  intuition  of  a  correct  eye,  yet  the  science  in  this  instance  is  neither  so  pro- 
fbxxtid.  nor  the  instinct  so  acute.  Irie  mere  fact  that  music  and  mathematics  should 
ke  allied,  is  a  kind  of  phenomenon.  Ctee  ean  hardly  believe  hew  Euclid  and  Jtnittf 
Xiind  shonld  have  any  oommon  bond  of  union  ;  but  de^  in  the  secret  caveBns.of  ikm 
mind,  the  materials  troi^  which  both  are  supplied  mingle  in  one  coqui^on,  sp^rpe  ;  and 
the  paths  which  have  conducted  a  Galileo,  a  Kepler,  and  a  HerBchel,  po  the  -pro- 
foundefet  abstractions  the  huriian  mind  is  capable  of,  have  stirted  ih>m' the  i^eet 
pbrtalsofranslcalBimDd.^'  •       i      • 
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b^ing  the  «ame.  The  octave,  being  ikxL^  closely  related  totheltoda*' 
%^&tal  soimd,  iqipewrs  to  ike  ear  only  as  a  repetition  of  that  sound  at  ^ 
doiSkftent  hei^t,  and  thus  forma  a  close  to  one  series  of  soiuids  and  a 
starting-point  for  another. 

The  next  most  edmple  ratio  within  these  limits  is  that  of  2  to  3  ;  that 
i%  when  £»  every  two  vibrations  of  the  first  sound  there  are  three  of  the 
second.  Ttas  ratio  gives  us  the  fifth  soond  of  the  scale.  The  first  sound 
and  the  octave  may  be  sung  togpther ;  but^  as  they  afipe^r  so  nearly 
alike,  they  aro  not  regarded  as  forming  harmony.  The  fifth  sound 
appears  as  a  decidedly  different  sound,  but,  from  the  intimacy  of  its 
relation  to  the  first,  fonas  with  it  the  most  perfect  ccmcord  that  we  have 
in  music.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  un- 
mathematical  reader,  iha,t  those  ratios  are  the  most  simple  which  can  be 
expressed  in  the  smallest  whole  numbers. 

The  next  ratio  is  that  of  3  to  4,  which  gives  us  the  fourth  of  the 
scale.  This  sound  is  at  the  same  time  the  fifth  below  the  eighth,  or 
odxLYe,  as  the  fifth  is  the  fourth  below  it. 

We  have  now  obtained  the  four  principal  notes  of  the  scale.  The  next 
ratio,  that  of  4  to  5,  gives  us  the  third  sound  of  the  scale.  This  comeA 
as  a  subordinate  sound  between  the  first  and  the  fifth,  and,  with  them, 
forms  a  complete  harmonic  combination,  or  a  common  chord  or  major 
triad.  This  chord,  then,  is  produced  by  the  ratios  4  to  6  and  4  to  5,  or 
4,  5,  6.  The  next  ratio,  3  to  5,  gives  us  the  sixth,  which  similarly 
completes  a  major  triad  on  the  fourth.  Lastly,  by  applying  the  same 
harmonic  ratios  to  the  fifth,  we  get  the  second  and,  the  seventh  souhds 
of  the  scale  ;  but  these  last  two  sounds  are  related  to  the  fundamental 
tound  only  in  a  secondary  degree,  and  the  ratios  which  they  form  with 
it  are  consequently  less  simple,  being  8  to  9  for  the  second,  and  8  to  15 
for  the  seventh.  We  have  now  all  the  sounds  of  the  scale.  We  have 
teen  that  they  are  derived  from  the  fundamental  sound  or  key-note  in 
the  following  order  (Fig.  1) : — 

FIG.    1. ORDER    IN   WHICH    SOUNDS   OF   SCALE    ARISE. 


The  five  sounds  immediately  succeeding  the  key-note  have  all  epsqceed- 
ingiy  simple  ratios,  and  form  concords  with  it ;  whence,  they  are  called 
the  Consonances.  The  last  two  sounds  have  complex  ratios,  and  dp  i^t 
accord  with  the  key-note  ;  whence  they  oxe  called  the  Pissommcas^  . 
'Now,  as  Uie  jdeasure  derived  from^  musical  sounds  atnaes  from  the 
apprehension  of  their  relations,  so,  the  more  simple  and  intelligible  tibi^ 
relation^  the  greater  the  amount  of  pleasure,  derived.  But  tb^  more.r^u}^ 
the  ear  apprdiends  tho  relations,  the  more  easily  also  will  the  voice  be 
able  to  imitate  the  sounds.  Therefore,  in  order  to  secure  a  just  intona- 
tion of  the  notes  of  the  scale,  which  is  the  first  object  to  be  attaii^ed  in 
teaching  singing,  the  natural  course  is  to  train  the  ear  to  the  perception 
of  the  various  -  relations,  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity.  The  several 
sounds  m.nst  in  every  cane  be  practised  first  in  thdr  primary  relations, 
and  not  untU  afterwards  in  their  secondary  and  more  remote  relations.* 

All  the  consonances  are  primarily  related  to  the,  k€j;-not^,,and  tl^ese 
must  be  practnsed  first  in  connection  with  it..    In ..ordOTotbe. better  tp 
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Attune  the  ears  of  the  pupils  to  the  ratios,  the  soutids  should  i  be  iuag 
first  in  oombination  bj  two  divisions  of  the  elass,  and  aftervardaia 
suooesfflon  by  the  whole  dass^  thus  (Eig.  2)  :-*- 

FIO.    2. THE   C0NS0NAKGE9    IN   CONNECTION  WITH   THE   KEY-NOTE. 


But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  oonsonances  and  the  key-note  group  theit- 
selves  into  two  complete  harmonic  combinations  or  full  chords.  These, 
in  their  primary  form,  exhibit  three  relations.  They  should  now  be 
sung  in  this  form,  first  as  harmony,  then  as  melody ;  thus  (J*ig.  B)  :— 

FIQ.   3. — TRIAPS   ON   FIRST   AND   FOURTH   8QUND8. 


The  Dissonances  must  be  practised  next      They  are  derived  fi:om  the      ^ 
fifth  of  the  scale,  on  the  model  of  the  two  triads  which  have  just  been      i 
practised,  and  may  therefore  be  learned  at  once  by  singing  a  triad  od  the 
fifth  in  the  same  manner  ;  thus  (Fig.  4)': — 

FIG.  4 — TRIAP  ON   FIFTH   BOUND.  I 


These  three  triads  are  the  materials  of  the  major  scale,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  structure  of  music.  As  they  are  all  formed  by 
the  same  ratios  (4,  5,  6),  the  major  triad  may  be  considered  as  the 
primary  elemental  form  of  music.  We  do  not  misapply  Longfellow's 
lines,  when  we  say — 

'*  These  are  the  three  great  chords  of  might. 

And  he  whose  ear  is  tuned  aright, 

Will  hear  no  discord  in  the  three. 

But  the  most  perfect  harmony." 
The  gradual  succession  of  the  sounds  of  the  scale  is  determined  by  the 
progressions  of  these  chords.  These  progressions  must  therefore  be 
practised  next.  The  mere  singing  of  one  after  another  in  the  manner 
in  which  that  has  already  been  done,  is  indeed  a  progression  between 
the  two  as  wholes ;  but  we  have  now  to  practise  the  progression  between 
the  individual  sounds  composing  the  chords^  For  tins  purpose,  we  must 
put  the  chords  into  such  positions,  that  the  sounds  between  which  s 
passage  is  to  be  made,  that  is,  those  which  are  most  nearly  related  in 
pitch,  shall  be  brought  into  contiguity.  We  must  therefore  first 
practise  the  three  chords  in  their  three  positions,  as  follows  (F^.  S)  ;-n 

FIG.   6. — THREE   ESSENTIAL    CHORDS   IN   THEIR  THREE   POSITIONS. 


The  fundamental  principle  on  which  a  progression  from  one  chord  to 
another  depends  is,  that  the  two  chords  shall  have  one  sonnd  in.  common. 
This  common  tie  establishes  their  relationship ;  and,  to  make  thenrrelatioD- 
ship  the  more  perceptible  to  the  ear,  the  sound  in  question  may  be  held 
on  during  the  progression.     According  to  this  principle,  the  pgogcesAom 
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to. be  pr&oiiMd  am  ibose  between  ibe  tonioi  ckordiiad.  tbe,,6ub-AoW?)fRt 
vad  donnnant  chords  respectiTely.  lu  «acb  ei^.  th«  pivgirctS^iou  sIkm^ 
start  firom  and  return  to  tbe  fondameniial  hairmony,  ao  tW  it>  m9^.U»,Y» 
a  complete  impression  on  the  e^.r.  The  chords  ^ould  be  sung  first  bj 
the  whole  class  as  melody,  then  as  harmony  by  the  class  in  three  divisions* 
Tke  progression  of  the  chords  of  the  tonic  and  sub-docainant  j:«ay^ 
arranged  m  the  three  following  wajts.  accordinfib  to  their  throe  pooitioilB 
(Fig-6):-  .... 

FIG.    6. — ^PROGttBBSIOH  OF  TONTO   AND   BUB-DOMllffAinP   HARMONIES..    . 


This  progression  will  impress  on  the  ear  the  relations  among  them- 
selyes  of  the  four  consonances  which  come  in  gradual  8ucc6ssi(jaii,  in- 
cluding the  two  which  form  the  lower  semitone. 

The  progression  of  the  chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominajQt  n^y  similserly 
be  arranged  in  the  three  following  ways  (Fig.  7)  :—  t 

FIG.    7. PR0GBBS8I0N   OF   TONIC   AND   DOMINANT   HARMONICS.  • 


This  progression  will  impress  the  respective  relations  between  the  first, 
third,  and  eighth  sounds  and  the  two  dissonances,  including  that  between 
the  two  notes  forming  the  upper  semitone. 

The  union  of  these  two  progressions  in  the  direct  order  gives  us  th^ 
harmonic  structure  of  the  upper  tetrachord  of  the.  scale,  which,  ^ndiiii 
on  the  fundamental  harmony,  has  the  most  complete  effect,  and  fi^ouli 
be  practised  first  (Fig.  8)  :—  '^ 

FIG.    8. HARMONIC    STRUCTURE   OF   UPPER   TETRACHORD. 


The  union  of  the  same  progressions  in  the  reverse  order  produces  the 
hamionic  structure  of  the  lower  tetrachoyd  (Fig.  9)  : — 

FIG.    9. HARMONIC   8TRU0TURK   OF   LOWER   TETRACHORD. 


The  pupild  will  hear  that  this  progression  is  incomplete,  and  ^^tdU 
immediately  perceive  the  necessity  for  following  it  by  the  other  tfetta^ 
chord,  and  the  beauty  of  the  enlai^ed,  complete,  and  8yinmelricaL'|HiO|- 
gression  which  k  thus  produced.  The  tetrachords  may  be  combin^ed  in 
each  of  the  three  positiona  of  the  chords.  We  need  only  give  t!^em  in 
the  fitet  position  as  an  example  (Fig.  1^)^ —  " ":      . ,        >\ 

FW.   10. COlCBINATIpN  OF   TWO,  TETRACHORDS. 


~S-.^j^-      ^ — "^ — =^^^^8^ 

.We  i9h3il],  \>y  thi?  time,  have  giyw,  tl}^  pupijs  a  conception  *^^ 
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ficftle  as  a  oojnplete  harmomo  stmcture^  and  shall  have  impreaaed  on  their 
memories  the  principal  relations  of  the  various  sounds  coiiq)osuig  Uds 
structure  to  the  kej-note,  and  among  themselves.  We  shaU.  thus  have 
secured,  in  all  probability,  a  tolerably  just  intonation  of  the  several 
aounds ;  and  '^e  may  now  allow  the  pupils  to  sing  them  separately  ia 
4he  order  of  their  height. 

When  the  sounds  of  the  scale  are  sung  without  this  previous  practice 
of  their  primary  harmonic  relations,  they  are  measured,  not  &om  thdi 
primes,  with  which  they  form  simple  and  definite  proportions,  but  from 
one  another  in  their  order  of  gradual  succession,  eadi  f^om  the  one  which 
immediately  preceded  it.  The  ratios  which  the  sounds  form  with  one 
another,  when  taken  in  this  order,  are  as  follows  (Eig.  11) : — 

FIG.   11. — ^RATIOS   OF   VIBRATIONS   OF   SOUNDS   OF   SCALE. 


16     16 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  voice  has  to  execute  a  series  of  com- 
paratively complex  ratios,  and  that  these  ratios  diflfer  among  one  another. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  five  large  intervals  (tones)  and  two  smaller  ones 
(semitones),  the  former  having  the  more  simple  ratios,  and  being 
therefore  the  more  easy  to  sing.  But,  further,  the  tones  are  not  all  alike 
in  size.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  we  pass  to  sounds  having  a  direct 
and  near  relation  to  the  key-note,  through  others  having  an  indirect  and 
remote  relation  to  it.  The  fact  is,  that  to  sing  the  scale  with  purity  of 
intonation  without  hearing  the  accompanying  harmonies,  and  withoot 
having  an  impression  of  them  fresh  in  the  mind,  is  a  task  at  which  eren 
a  great  public  singer  may  fidl.  The  difficulty  of  getting  pupils  to  sing 
the  semitones  correctly  is  notorious  among  teachers  of  singing.  We 
believe  that  correctness  in  singing  these  important  intervals  (for  they 
determine  the  structure  of  the  scale  as  melody)  can  be  attained  only  by 
the  plan  which  we  have  recommended,  whether  adopted  sooner  or  later 
in  the  instruction. 

The  principle  which  we  have  here  endeavoured  to  establish  is  re- 
cognized directly  by  M.  Weber  in  the  theoretical  part  of  his  method, 
although  he  has  not  carried  it  out  in  the  practical  part.  M.  W6ber 
makes  the  following  excellent  remarks,  which  will  not  only  enforce 
but  continue  our  own  : — 

"  Experience  teaches  us  that  the  ratios  which  produce  the  sounds  three 
and  four,  and  seven  and  eight,  are  not  usually  performed  with  sufficient 
exactness,  and  that,  in  this  way,  the  key-note  from  which  the  dngers 
started  gets  lost  The  defective  performance  of  the  ratios  must  become 
perceptible  as  early  in  the  scale  as  the  third  and  fourth  sounds,  because 
they  ought  to  have  the  most  agreement  with  the  key-note.  So  soon  as 
it  happens  that  these  sounds  are  not  sung  pure,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
sing  the  fifth  pure,  as,  under  these  circumstances,  the  key-note  no  longer 
stands  firm.  But  the  moment  the  key-note  begins  to  waver,  it  also 
becomes  impossible  to  sing  the  octave  pure  :  it  is  derived  from  the  new 
key-note,  which  is  generally  lower  than  the  former  one.  There  is 
another  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  fourth  :  even  if  the  harmonic 
main  points,  three  and  five,  are  properly  sustained,  still  the  fourth 
will  generally  fail.     This  is  natural.     The  fourth  forms  with  the  third 
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tke  most  remote  ratio,  15-16,  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  hit,  if 
the  fourth  does  not  occur  as  an  harmonic  main  point,  which,  however, 
it  cannot  be  simultaneously  with  the  third  and  flfbh ;  and  therefore  a 
pupil  who  is  Dot  acquainted  with  the  different  harmonic  relations  of  the 
sounds  most  nearly  connected  with  the  key-note,  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  sing  the  third  twice,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  fifth,  than  to  give 
the  fourth  even  an  approximation  to  its  proper  height.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  soon  as  the  fourth  is  made  to  occur  as  an  harmonic  main  point, 
purity  in  singing  it  may  be  attained  with  ease." 

The  principle  is  recognized  indirectly  by  Dr.  Marx  in  his  admirable 
trork,  •*  General  Musical  Instruction,"  now  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  general  English  public  by  the  professional  zeal  and  commercial 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Novello ;  and  by  Mr.  Curwen,  in  the  first  lessons  in 
his  "  Grammar  of  Vocal  Music,**  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  exceedingly 
good,  and  show  Mr.  Curwen  to  be  himself  a  good  elementary  teacher. 

The  truth  of  the  principle  has  also  been  Jelt  by  M.  Wilhem,  wh<^ 
although  he  begms  the  practice  of  interval  with  the  second,  and  ends  with 
the  octave,  yet  teaches  the  tonic  chord  of  the  scale  at  the  commencement 
of  the  whokt  The  harmonic  relations  of  the  scale  are  not  given,  in  his 
Biethod,  until  the  middle  of  the  second  part,  and  then  they  are  given 
incorrectly,  the  progression  being  carried  otUofthe  key  in  the  case  of  the 
descending  upper  tetrachord.  The  "twaddling  thirds**  produced  by 
amging  the  scale  in  canon,  as  is  done  in  his  exercises  on  seconds  over 
and  over  again  ad  rumseam^  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  give  a  very 
correct  impression  of  its  fundamental  harmonic  relations.  M.  Wilhem 
also  teaches  the  two  tetrachords  after  he  has  taught  the  whole  scale. 
But,  indeed,  in  this  method,  everything  seems  to  be  done  backwards. 

J.  T. 

(To  he  contmued.) 


Affection  of  Teacher. — "  This  affectionate  earnestness,  therefore, 
it  is  plaiiij  should  be  sought  for  by  all  who  possess  it  not,  and  should  be  made  still 
more  influential  in  the  case  of  those  in  whom  it  dwells.  The  three  great  rules  which 
have  been  laid  down  for  ministers  are,  on  this  point, 'equally  applicable  to  teachers  ; 
namely,  that  they  should  get  their  subject  into  their  minds — throw  themselves  into 
their  subject — ^and  pour  both  themselves  and  their  subject  into  the  bosoms  of  those 
whom  they  address.  As  has  been  well  said,  *  There  is  most  of  the  heart  where  there 
is  most  of  the  will ;  and  there  is  the  most  of  the  will  where  there  is  most  endeavour  : 
and  where  there  is  most  endeavour,  there  is  generally  most  success ;  so  that  endea- 
vour must  prove  the  truth  of  our  desire,  and  success  will  generally  prove  the  sincerity 
of  our  endeavour." — British  Messenger. 


^"^^Q^^J^SF^^^^S^^g^^^-- 
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•'{^    ''^71    VTif    'I':.':.    r.   .  ,  ,->    kt'-'k'    <    .-    ,    ''■    r     ! '"'/     jif    -  .»l-.<.»,.}   /f*.rnl/' 
'^'^  The  vulgar  are,  in  all  ages,  provided  with  words  and  phrases  bv  their  J2$»t||ffakj 
and  are  more  likely  to  keep  them  safe.^n^  sound  than  the  ;^l|pw^ra  pi  n^  ^etshiona. 

'   ./.  "  ,  ,  -  f.-     .'     •>  :   •■        ',-.    'V    ^ \ 

MR  TRENCH,  in  his  admirable  little  woik,  "  English,  Past  and 
P'resent,"  Iras  recognized  the  value  of  local  words,  their  use  in 
explaining  the  sense  of  words  now  become  obsolete,  or  in  supplying' 
sdine  Step  in  the  history  of  a  word  otherwise  unintelligible. 

IJe.has  aptly  spoken  of  them  as  being,  not  bad  English,  but  old 
feiglish,  and  a&f  such,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  one  who  desires  to 
have  more  than  a  m.€re  acquaintance  with  the  English  language.  .     \ 

They  are  rendered  doubly  valuable  to  us  by  the  fact,  that  they  still 
live  on  in  many  of  oui?  good  old  English- writers  ;  so  that  a  stndy  of 
local  words  would  «€fnd  to  ai^Kke  ilB  hct  ttioT^  f^r^dtly  1k^<lildnted  with 
the  ^^ritin^8•  of  Ohttticer,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  than  many  of  the 
dooMiftentairieB 'i<hrittei:l  fin:  ;^t  purpose*     v   .1.  •    ■ ,    1     i    ».     i     ,       .  ' 

It  seems  stmnge,  that  while  everjrthing  tbttti  has  •  the '  ata.t^»^  oi- 
antiquity  upon  it  receives  the  attention  of  the  learned^  pirorinoialisms 
alone  have  been  overlooked  or  very  slightly  treated. 

"V^e .  h^vQ  Qur  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  copiously 
compiled  notes,  explanations  of  difficult  words^  and  the  old  forms  of  the 
ijespective  languages  set  forth  and  illustrated.'  Sh«lll' W<^  thten  treilt  tliose 
4/h6  have 'enriched  our  language  b^  th^  ktg^  ^n^biitioAA  bf  ^(Mi^^^ 
scM  Voi^--a'  language  thkt  liieetfc  **sH»^/he  ^wqtllMtid^a  <tf'a'«)l^ttHl^ 
and  nervous  poetry,  the  earnest  appeals  of  eloquence,' ^dth^  cahil  !fl^W' 
of  d^sepLpbive  prosfe,"  with  l^Bs  respeet  ?   •  v  •    '  (W 

Surely  a  word  is  worthy,  of  our  notice  whei?  epaployed  b|y  si^ch  ip^ers 
of  language  as  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare^  and  M&ton^  For  our  ywn 
part,  we  have  a  sort  of  veneration  for  the  old  remains  of  oij;r  English 
tongue,  which  certainly  db  show  at  times  "  the  decayed 'inteUi^nce  '*  of 
the  tonnage ;  find  T^hlle  they  occur  in  our  English  authors,  old  though 
they  may  be,  yet  wfc  regard  thwn  as  still  vital,  as  far  as  ( th)ought  is 
concerned, — or,  otherwise^  what  advantage  can  we  hope  t^  obtain  by  a 
study  of  them  1  ,    '     ;/ 

,,;\V!e^  th^e^r9,,£^^tach,  much  importance  to  provincialismat-^th^<9.old 
forms  and  usages,  "more  faithful  than  others  to  ,the  traditipns  of  jthg 
l^^guage^"  becavtse  we.  believe  that^  bv  tJiem  w^i  c^  tetter  expl^i^.^d 
ec^^inpUfy  tiie^  mining,  history,  and  forms  of  words  (t^ieir  nan^e  fa 
legion),  tnat  occur  in  otd  English  autkors— nay,  of  some  that  we  shpuja 
hardly  dare  to  call  old.  This  is  certainly  one  very  valuafcle  use  01  local 
words,  anci  6ne  good  rieason  "why  we  should  studj^'themVlbto'^ besides 
this,  they  have  a  still  more  practical  bearing ;  for  they  ^i'V^M6*^«ixj[)li£rf 
^dd  a;ecbu!nt  for  soiifiB' forms  ihat  oodur  in  the  la!ngtiag€i,'whi({h  othbmrise 
appear  to  be  far  from  normal,  and  th^  likewise  suppb^  m  vMk^^i^ 
etymon  of  words  which  a  felse  speUing  has  disguised^     '  -7   -  (  i , 

A  vfi^w  e^mples  will  better  set  forth  our  views  upon  th^  subject. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  these  remarks  without  calling  .TCipoii 
Teachers,  whose  focilities  for  studying  local  words  are  great,  to  I^d  us 
their  aid  i^  thi8>> study,  a^sdiing  them '  they  iw^U  not  ^^  be ^c^ferring 
abbttotitxjn^thosewho^hive- the  subject  at  heart,  but  also  at  the  same 
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tune  fiirmshing  ihemaelTes  witk  ix>  mean  amount  of  knowlec^  of  the 
history  of  our  language  in  so  doing. 

Milton  furnishes  us  with  a  fl^w  old  forms  which  are  now  merely 
leeril>— 

(1.)  "  All  fish  from  sea  or  shore, 

Freshet  or  purling  hrook,  of  shell  or  fin." 

Mr.  Trench  has  noticed  the  word  *  freshet '  as  having  "  never  been  out 
of  use  in  America." 

'  Freshet,'  however,  is  the  diminutive  formed  firom  the  word  ^freshy 
still  in  use  in  the  north  of  England  for  a  river  swollen  with  rain. 

The  word  has  suffered  some  degradation  of  late,  being  applied  to  a 
person  who  has  partaken  too  freely  of  intoxicating  driu^  and  is  then 
said  to  be  'fresh, 

'  (2.)  "  the  parehing  air 

'B^amfrore^  and  col4  performs  the  efiect  of  fire." 

Paradise  Losi,  book  ii 

*  Frore '  is  an  East- Anglian  word  for  fraaen,  and  in  Suffolk  '  frawn,* 
as  well  ae  '  fi:^re,'  is  used. 

(3.)  "  In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grwnsd  edge, 

When  he  fell  flat  and  shamed  his  wo^ippers." 

Panradise  Lost,  book  L  p.  460. 

'GrmiadV  is  a  north  of  England  word  for  « threshold,'  The  full 
form  is  ground-sill,  accented  on  Uie  first  syllable  ;  so  that  the  provincial 
form  clearly  indicates  the  correct  aocentuatk>n  of  such  compounds  as 
housewife,  go<5dman,  kc 

(4.)  "  The  grassy  clods  now  cal/ved'' — ParcuUse  Lost,  b.  viL  p.  463. 

*  Ccdve,^  signifies  to  *  Mi  in,'  *  to  separate  ;'  applied  to  earth  ^ling  in,  &c. 

*  C<we  '  (north  of  England),  *  keeve '  (Sufiblk). 

"  There  where  the  mouldered  earth  had  ctwed  the  bank." 

Fadrie  Queen,  v.  33. 

(5.)  «  while  I 

In  yonder  spiing  of  roses,  intermixed 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon." 

'  Spring '  is  an  East- Anglian  word  for  a  small  wood  or  grove,  a  word 
that  hardly  deserves  to  die  out  of  the  language. 
'  We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  Fuller  using  a  provincialism  :  under 
the  disguised  form  of  *  ed^e,*  he  uses  the  Yorkshire  word  ^egg,*  to  urge 
on,  stimulate,  <fec. : —  ^ 

"  0  that  this  word  edge  the  endeavours  of  our  generation  to  succeed 
to  the  dead  places  of  worthy  men." 

Shakespeare, .  the  European  poet,  as  he  is  justly  called  by  the 
Germans,  abounds  in  provincialisms : — 

(1.)  "  When  law  can  do  no  right. 

Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  ha/r  no  wrong." — King  John, ; 

'  Ba/r '  (north  of  England),  to  forbid,  exclude. 

(2  )  "And  sometimes  make  ihe  dnnk  to  bear  no  harm,*^ 

Midsumnwr  Night's  Dream, 
2  T 
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alias  rising,  alias  God's  ^b6i.^^  ^^'^  .-vi.ii/.i  .<•  Oi\i  >>\vv<o0  rJ .*'//-  hTov/  o/fi  To 


gosgwoody  beersgood,  or  burgad,  in  Suffolk. 

(3.)  «  With  this  we  charged  again ;  but  out,  alas !     "~^ '"    iooiir.il 0 

WeAM^M^^^^;^«Sy^ij£^%^^*wfiiW  ^<i-ion  io\ » 

ji  f   ^s  <liratJi^bQaa«^l%]^u|\  a?ri^«gfld^.tfee'4i4(^!'T^^4n^ 
v;:^iBft!^5  <Stifyk);  ^bptek?^(l^rkii&ira),\td  daCar  thi%  4mddHuS^ 
bungling.  .ii^^x.d;  in  ha& 

botchers,  who  bore  the  8ai]^<p  jreU'rttpQi  tQ.tJie,Jailpi^|^  go^b^l^w jMj^oi^j^ 

*  IHnge '  (north  of  England),  to  cruise*  strike ;  hencfe  *  difU^uiee^^ 
of  being  ding^^'^^^J%M>^^(khgI6-S^k6n^^  '^^^"  " 

.  f : .  jhai/u  ^.  :t*^lSeb' Wiitfei4de^^!»il)fecdni^^ 
'  (?Zw<er '  (Suffolk),  to  shine,  gUsten.  (  -^^^^^^^ 

«ItalHiW^^>fte61f«rtiifci^^  ^  ^iJ^  (0) 

With  gold^9itf^iBh^'ili»^it^ist0^ 

'  Gate*  a  word  used  in  the  noTthyiji^Ea^kx^f(k^m^  gaii^ 

Among  the  iBfdaim/aoi^f^^^^SA^pi^^  nr. 

(7.)  "  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it — bx-:  //  ^fit  :  >-r/  'i^«ii3}8 
AswildMede^7Qj^gA^jrr^\^^4«i:'— ^^  ». 

With  i^6>66fite,^,'tfey  «ifttlJkeR'8|)t>ieedw?jg  feftvfejb.  ,t,.  lo 
^'^^Gb&to'  4«  H^^^nunutite^madifro  wtiA,  signi- 

vnBymitm&»  1*e);^Mfe4in;liaub.Fi^  *^^'iibo§i*«©»dw^4if^^ 
good  effect :—  _.;  bsii  'i:raij{If  ai/rfc^  ed 

"  The  damned  cries  of  souls  in  hopele^  P?^^        vr  r   \ 
We  sh^  ny^^B^,ji.^fty,gi^ 

9f^Mmi]9mJfffSf^rTuiL.icU:uii:..-A.  .  i-.tj.'o  fiiJ  '-Ji;%£i:-L\;)[:^flaO  (.6) 
(1.)  The  ne«itive  prefix  *gain,\  }n.  '  gokinsav'  and  iu^  the  old  we'- 

still  in  use  in  Yorkshire,  and  pronounced  '  ageean,*    Suffolk  folk:^« 
*€tginnJ  ^  •  ..  '.  v<ti  >-  •-..  '.. '  ^  <<"  •>,v.o-^.  ^v^iJ  .,T  '*    (.») 

Chaucer  siy^-— "-"^^  •■'■■^'  ^^  f^^^  ''/'  "      '""  "'^^  *^-^  '^''+*>-'  -^"'^ 

dit.1  "i^Jw  ^|^|4^)it,.ift,«|faU|,W§i^<5  ,i8iai3  O  ^^  (.6  ») 
In  the  R<i3k'^  BiMeva^Wi^i^dB^taiB^ik'io  jiiBnuioi  t>ilao  bA 
\it  vO  ^'^^vUVnoV^  a  Againc  kyndely  reson." 
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we  seldom  consider  whether  the  word  is  what  it  ippeohi  W  tiie.  '      '  '    C 
The  ci  has  no  place,  or  ratbef^^<(Qg£t&t^ii]^eiai£ii^4^  AkuitfUHi  of 

oTthe  word  with  ooimd,  the  derivative  of  tt^.fewft^.^  Jh  >    ,  H:  ^^_>nhh  ?xili5 

there  toenimnff  ready:  *  very  baiiu  in  some  parts  ot  the  north,  sigpmes 

Chaucer  says—     ,  ^^^^j ^.  ^^,^,_  , _.  .  ^,^;  ^,^^  ^,  ^,„^^.^^  ^^  ^^,^'^  ^;^.  ^^  .  ^^.^ 
"  For  sorrow  ^liierlft^ft^  i«Mtij(biiij|i<^««^»^^^i^    // 

•^(^.>  '1^ ^td^^^^jt^  *' ^r^^^m^  afif^^fmiipibitA^yAnds,  but 

t|li^tiBdriB0XBelpliiiid  wo»l^  ^J^rp^¥mims^^^)ob^1^c^^        bkfpMdgy 
and  meaning.  ."^ it '  ^i. nud 

^%7^^'^*'tt^' Wi*?  V/ ^^^^^^ 

(5.)  The  old  Ec^gU^  w^]ipd_^itt^,t9^  1^ 
|mawnliiieof.I}ryden.f— - 1.  .  /t '         /t  ^     V,      \  c        .^  » 

"The  fiia»y^pe^.tl^j^|^.;iffi%^  ;[  .  ,;  ^r  j,. 

*Many,*  in  this  line,  me^ai^  ^J^g^Jcing'^  ^^|tin^l^  1^4  ^  eom^<^  ^^h  the 
provinciftli<ol»^^*^'fePlSy>'  ^tAppfi^^  fej  HiW^f'«  palk^ 

(6.)  In  1  Samuel,  j¥»T!yi,r4Q<  W/>>^>'^l?W^O^  H  ' 

We  should  far  better '1ittdtem^^i;iie^fl4ebf%^  pttisage  if 'iwrooJ' 
%lirg^abBtiiaBtedrfpi5r<-w^^iii»ii^  -.  r  .  ^'  l*  I  x:;  ;.'■-..  ...  ,;  ..'> 

In  its  etymological  connections,  it  is  the  same  as '  road^^d  irads^Jhut 
its  signification  is  only  preserved  ijlv^i^^tdet.iiforft^^aic? '  or  ^rode^ 
an  incurwii^  &^isi^  ii^^i^udlhgr  Bxpedttmii.      ;         A 

Spenser  uses  the  word — "'  ' >  >  1  ^'i-  / 1:  ^  V.'^  /     .  i  ^*:  v .  rl  '  v,  ") 
**  In'the  Vfld  tlesi^'wto^^^  ^ ' ''  '•^- 

There  dii^k^'Ji-«di^gfe;kiAtiotH'^**^^'^  live 

Of  stealthlascl  fa^^  ^d  ki^Miig  lii^f  W<y;>  ^'^^  '^ 
iif^fa  .EEnito  tlielis/t^^lijblin^^jborddis^rjl^.^^^ 

(7.)  Mr.  Trench  has  noticed  the  word  *  silly y  an^ltk^db^iedticai'^WMJ 
be  thus  illustrated  : —  —    *'  -  -» ^'"g 


7^ 


(6.)  C^nUe,  delicate  (in  contradistinction  to  man's  t<Mk\,  iXiA^^^mY. 
ifi  nmh  oCJE^ffiQ^d  word  fseettr  Kas  tms  last  syrr 


,_---  - ^____jiQa  ot^to^d*  tti 

{a,)    "  To  have  some  seely  home  is  my  desire,  *.^t:;\n:  a  ' 

Still  lothe  to  warm  me  by  another's  ^e'* — Dsmiffip^  ijofjad' J 

(a  6.)  <<  O  sister,  O^Mi^l&i^i^^i^^^^^^^l^  #b^^',  left 

As  onlie  remnant  of ^^Beocstiiai  Wa^jfiith  la&MiTl  ^ri r  ( 1 

.•-^3^  /f9l>.Ty?'._^iiif^v^A  **  Gelding's  Ovid. 
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808  THE  STUDY  01^'**  LOCAL  WOBBS." 

(6.)  "For  of  thi^  sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houses  and  lead 
captive  snXby  ^mertii*  'd5C — 2  ^ijimk% liL  ift. "  -^ »  "  ■  >    ^ '  i  i 
'•iS8%^i8^heVetfeedtotraJiifla1»>^ifa^^  '         '   ,  '  ^  ^    '       ,-'\  \ 

rS.)  We  still  We  the  word' wrw^t?e^,*'hui  to  ^rrttJJcl'  is  no  longer  to 

b^  iwftrd ^^RCfep^  ipc^  the  north  o/i ?^ai;id, -v^hj^^  ^ .^?^?  ^\^ 

to  be.  * remlledi '  vhen  th^  j^hreads  are  ftot  ii^  ord^       \ 

(9.)  *  Ooast  •  iias  no  longer  anything  of  fih  (oostft)  ini  it  iipw. ,  I^  .1 

kowterrer^ri&r  of  cooked  midat  are  still  deeigpfit^  aoa>H9  ;  in-^al9s»f  ^n^ 
is  a  ne^  of  mntkni^  atid  in  Bcotlandy  t^et  oft  Qoisi  ia  the  dds  v^t^d 
hatnan  faody««<  IBes  J^iis6&  hai^  ^iM^wilt  tJeie  i<;mi^  t^  a  i|hip.^.  .  Injuijifr 
£iiglidi  Ws](dn>(Mafl«9>signifiea  ivrafem.    .  '     .     .  .a.^-.i'  ■■  s,h  ,  .  /!    >  :roir 

(10.)  ^MtuvMr^rOk  ^^loy«dia  tke  words^  'inrhajl  HMntovn  b^Jintttiiis 
this  r  is  siill  used  in  the  north.  J  .«>  jjii-ni 

(11.)  "Lest  they  sjloiild  tell  owns."— 1  SaMtiel,  xirvil  Hi       '    '  *  ^'^ 

*  On,^  still  extensively  used  for  'of  or  'concerning.'^     '         -        '-Jj' 
f.  .    ,i  .      ..  *^Heal?d  on,"-^i^iir.  jBTiswry  ifcw^^        .-    !.._    ..„^, 

(12.)  *<  Feteha  campasi  hdiind  them." — 2  SamHd,  v..^^  njnf 

'^  And  frdtn  then^  wi^  'fertohed  a  cmpAgi.y-^At^  xzviiL  IS^   J 
^'  "^Compass;  a  word  used  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ibt  OttlSt^,  aif^hi 
carpenter's  work,  of  laying  out  grounds,  <fec'  with  a  sweep  ap|Mtoaching 
to  a  circular  form.  ' ''^ 

,      (13.)  *  Cousin^  at  on^tt^ne  i^gnifte^jL  ^,.it.,ptUl  does  In  Norfolk  «id 
Suffolk,  either 'nephew*  or/ niece,' ,      '  ,  ^     . 

Pandarus  calls  Cressi<ila  hi^  ccyv^n,  yfhp  waS;;;  however^  ^his.ixu^ce.  ^,  j^^j 
1(1 4.)  ''My  oondiiwH  is  not  Bmootii,''  says  Bhakespeax^  inHso]^ X» 
when  be  means  th^t  has  temper  t  is.  not  smooth/     '  uoi^ion '  is^^i^ 
sense  is  East-Anglian.     (See  forby's  EasirAnglian  W!ord&)i.    i     xa  ia 

(15.)  Sometimes  an  old  custom  is  made  known  to  us;  by  l^presiah^ 
tion  01  a  -^ord.     In  Suffolk  the  alphabet  is  Called  '  criss^crdse-ratJo'  and  in 
Somerset '  crias-croai'ldin  ;*  for  in  former  times  CfkrisCe  Vod  Or  ortJ*  tww 
placed  before  the  alphabet  in  ttife'old'lMnrh-bo6ks,a»dthutfgttvei««fl3flie^tdfthe 
sum  of  thte  letters.   Sliakelspeai^,  in  King-Richard  lit,  book^i, sayswi'^^ 
^       "  And  from  the  cfo55-ro^  pluck  the  letter  <J."'   '"      ^^i 
^  To  multiply  examples  any  fiirther  to  show  the  Importance  of  studjopg 
"  Local  Words**,  is  needless.  What  we  want  are  good  collections  ot  Jf  loj* 
words  "  now  in  use  ;  and  these  rnqm/y^t  the  reatders  of  the  "  English  Jpu"** 
of  Education^**  ve  doubt  not,  arp  able  to  furnish.  \   ^       "-^  Wl 


kii  aOnd  odtitated  ivliolias  it,  Wod  with  whuit  is  ti^tni^,  nimiifvo^  w  im?^ 
than  can  a  fidd  or  a  garden  be  called  cnltiTated  that  is  occupiedby  weeds^  or  crowed 
with  plants  which  are  noxious.  The  individual  who  wishes  to  Qultivate  his  mvid 
must  carefully  guard  it  against  every  thought^  every  ima^e,  every  influence^ 'wt 
would  harm  it.  It  Is  a  fket,  as  melimdioly  as  it  is  notorious,  tha£  Uiis  is  the  ielbaMqr 
of  a  large  mast*  of  the  popular  litemtare  of  the  day,  becknse  ofthe  mere  ezcitQ^fnt 
which  it  gives.  , I^ul^^vdefu  esp^Qi^  aW9»g.  th^,  yo^w^i.PI^d  .^eip  fparejtki^ft » 
the  perusal  of  books  on  whicn  jihey  should  tremble  to  look— books  which  no  colder- 
ation  should  tempt  them  to  tead.^— il5fe  Lectwre  on  ^  **Piidiii^  tff  Mmal 
CvlMrif  hy  ^  Mef(>:  Ih.  Lime:  .,     '  /  I      .r    ai 
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THE  GOVEfeNMENT  OF  PUPIL^TEACHERSe,    V    r; 
i  Paper  Read  before  ihe  United  AsioeiaUon  jiff  Boh^clmt^^ 

'Ih  BlEfilEYE  I  Hftv^  dibsenf  a  sabj^i^  tif'  ptaeiicrf  UtlB«y,^fii^*  t»Me 
X  "  Government  of  Ptfpil-Teabhier^  "  is  ti^llflier  so'feafey,  n^i*  of  ^'tlrfflMg 
fe|^<6>^feej  ^^t(»tittt3d^  ai>y^  hi&it8^ii;i0flrrtai)B»>3nftfcter  Hiu|)^^iitiaitis.  /  i^t  is 
^tfdt'itiy^titp^^  )b)»  mi^  pftrtMillirlf  iotor  tiie  Go^trcnmtae&t^egttktuMls 
i^^dHi]^  their  lnM^ct^oi]$iiiidtdi«eipiiAe,  %a1>(to  dm/wriyoa**  atbenti(m.4o 
^ttt^'ibeanii'Of  Ibittihig^lMli'  ^^agetiob^fr,  .wUili<tliei'?iew^^reiideiing>tfafiti 
not  only  good  sdhoolmasterg,  but  hxat&s^  mem;  ao^^merefy  fit  fi^JfihSdr 
intaoddd  prafaMioii,  >bat  fit  (for  ti^e  exalted  privilege  of  possessing  the 
breath  of  God  for  those  ends  to  which  they  were  created.     Consider  for 
one  moment  pf  rwbi^  vital  importance  it  is  that  no  means  should  be  left 
unemployed  to  make  these  youths  champions  of  truth  and  integrity. 
Who  can  place  a  Kmit  where  their  influence  shall  stop  ?     As  each  one 
goes  forth  to  be  l^e  fidtMai  teacher,  or  the  mercenary  hireling  ;  the 
humble,  hop^l  Cfttl«teU£ai,-^or  tlie  Jupstart   pedant,  many  have  to  be 
bentfiSjed.  or  vij^teA  by  >tb«paj' the- 'Welfare  of  hundreds  depends  upon 
'iihechaawter)  perhaps^  g^  one  of  ^e  lads  of  whom  we  hope  the  beat  at 
T,aU'tima8,  bvt  ajce  often  content  with  leaving  to  future  years'  experience 
what  should  be  striven  at  now.     Ought  we  not  to  hold  our  trust  in  fear 
I  and  trembling,  when  we  consider  how  many  countless  gi-aces  and  manly 
aE^irations  may  arise  from  a  •word  upoken  in  due  season  ;  or  what  a 
pernicious  instrument  our  negligende  or  insincerity  may  send  forth  to 
influence  gen(*rati6n6  yet  nrfbottil    The  df^ife^^' 6itei«' irf 'wWdom 
i^ofdtlgf Mth  ^otpefieoice;  iff  ia  thia  nolr^sdyfiidlacMli^)  but^-d^sfcnictilfe  of 
madk  usefbhiess:     Many  hiwe  to  regret  that  th^dy  passed'tbeir  yoq^b  m 
shameful  indsolw^^  ^ithati  >the  «irorldi  wials  M  them  fuH  of  good  &iries, 
-j!vhO'W^t0d  toi  do  tbeii^biddii^B^  •  The  tendmr  remembrance  of  a.  moit^er's 
•tjCOimSQl  ov  a- Bihar's,  sage-  advice  will j  perhaps^  corner  to' their  remehibrance 
.in  memaiita  of  terribte  anguish  of  soul^  when  tl^ey  are  borne  down  by 
tiiettoivineni  they  are  unaUe  to  stem;    Oh  !  how  much  there,  is  to  suffer 
froqa^tbe  iiiiix<m8a))d0  Neglect  •  of  muking  a  proper  use  of  those  years  whiibh 
precede  the  re8popi#>)lity  and  self-reliance  that  must  come  in  turn  to  all. 
.  Mi^cb  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  pupil- 
'^^ieif/^T  system  ;  but  T  must  urge  ih  Its  pjrsdfse,  th^tit  cailre  tt^oii  tisl  at  a 
-  i^me  when  it  waaneecfcd ;  it  was  d&iliea  W'willb*  gteat  iiidta^entfe^ 'and 
s^  tie  part  of  the  tfev-^riimlBttt,  ahd  it  htey^raB^d'the 

aS&bidArd  of  instruction  m&mMif,  'Thtr&^tLStSh^«lfi^  a'^greftt^^tdfea  ^of 
numbers  in  a  schooL     Every  dexgymaax  appeared  satisfied  that  all  was 
right  if  the  school  was  crowded ;  so  there  was  a  master  with  only  human 
^iditoBgiktJiuid  aigiiity ^en^^ageti  te-dcAccM^  izwo  ^mndredy^ttssiflAdd'^Qes  it 
;  vteser^e  the*  name  f)  by tv^few Mttiemonitoors^^hoiused  to  pky^at '<^«^ool " 
:  at  oie  time  of  the  day,  arid  at  "soldiers'^  ahothfer.     Eft6hHrflraMk^  a 
burlesque.     Now,  however,  a  twofold  object  is  answered,-^^u6efttl  asMst- 
ants  are  ifsven  to  the  mast^,  and  useful  schoolmasters  are  prepared  for 
^ie>  ^oountry.   *  The  Govemmeiit '  regolatiokis  contain, '  moreoiter;  such 
checks  and  requirements  as 'should  provide  for'  thel  proper  kiSti^^bion 
.  and  <iisciplin(e' of  each,,  youth,  and  insure  his  us^fbit^^ss  dhrin^  Ms  "ap- 
prenticeship.    While  giving  a  cordial  approval  to  this  pairt  JS/^^VJ^W  ^^ 
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9IQ  vnimmBMMwn!i!(ffi:«BmaufBBMXBsaa: 

fiudU^.^t  iif]i:fi{ppra^^  Tlniti  ife  d»oiikll^p^<hi^KHi1lnl 

yt§i  ^  rbiit  tfaob  « Iton  shbwd  ai^r  beoaidse  a  bqy^  Iub  .dbiie.'wvdiig  kir^ 
filoe  laf^aUir^opalrail^Juftdj  Be^l^as  JbaefcI^dUulkMaedatlgb  imme^a^ii 
OQiitriffy  Ki^vJoa^Dt^otioAaioC  n^lit,i*  Jfaei]^  ma^lidirdcroakmiarad  Jatiiseme 
kutnomlit^ JbeoMiab  'fiYOM|>(Hii]^i>iit^lererinyoltvada>  beietb  wafli/jwfamewfhi 
<WfliffliHti^tv^d^g»fee  /health,  aj  iai:g;0^^&dDJil(^<  cbamMi^  o£ti:|»niiBi<Hi^ 
^^»gf  p^haps^ior  a  roof  ^t^xotec  him  iqatdila^  deao^  Mt^onee^iufKiki 

i^oitoMk.i^  B0(iB9  ^m^^i  m^mxvmJsm^i  Bn  /th»:b#7/idajiiej8oii|««rfaa^ 
#tfiiSM/i  ansl  thoa  eonceaiiooj  aftesj(»kioe0ndii''ic  indeito /thv/endiof  Mmi 
alqptrc^Qtiei^afoip. ,  Xje4  ust.nott  fc^^toutiitooolos^^dw  pibbabte:k7^ndt^ 
andi/ia  ^mwreie^e^bili  h<E>pe  that  thQjswaeiBitasifvfljeyorarhieU  aadnr^ihadku^ 
nptip  btfte  m  sboxte  luture  cestvainta  ta  ^otteBht  the>infll»iiBBe  of  lai^iynHii^ 
mcaljetpiniLri  •',.!.  >  >. .    ;-••.:  u  i.  .■•'•.(  j  h^^.'  i  ^roijoa 

(..'IbiiD^  ao]ir)iBqpQak.o£.tbe'sel0oiaimi  nfc mi  ^tiproatiqe. v j TStisi g»iitoriJly 
depends,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  do,  upon.idid<  ikuoBteir  j7teo».dflMiaemfc^ 
b&M^Trei^  iikkUectoal  atfqisire]pei)t%«ar  the  vmakiioi  JaiinmBe'^saitablB  dm-^ 
didnt^  detdrHoiiMA  hiaJchoid^  liMwjr jaiimftantadusesishpiiU  lB&<|aten'iBt^ 
9QoaidfiraAibn;hefi)ra.the  sdecatiKMi  is  raadf,  the  aba«iicao£  ao^.  of  ^iwM<dtf 
"iriU  <w«f9eifixtuze  moridiiccubioii  and  diiiaf>p(niiiimcttt jr^f^^THexfeqi^otahili^ 
ofi  tlpetcbaraotesiof  th^  pnrent^.;  theb  inftoraitiB  oier  ihb  b€^,-4«4wjwi^ 
Iitt^iaMeU  kK>kttd  aAar  hjr  them  inihk  hQrararol:kiinii»t^,lH>wj£ur((t]|e7:ikNi 
QkeljBioieootEal  a&d^diroit  him. in  siiaoeecliiig  jsan  joandetheir  qpnMai 
of  importanoaa^tiB(»jthfim."<'  -'  ■!  •>'  -»  -li  ^^  -^ii^^vr-iu'i  hr'i  i-mi  yf{ 

h  i  Ooii  ^3jue£  aleiaentjin  ih6  i boyi idioaldi  be  tntd^faliiciirc  iWnviMfifn<mkdo& 
maa^^g0d^*'-t4lj9eBa€r  deoepdoiir  is^a  kttfchtomeirqitiJi^  thmi'evepfjachbbl^ 
mAsteD  dcftesta  > !  he* ' sfaotild.  be  t  of i^  i ^oodi  tempeiv  aJoio t  jtt>  ^bbac  tefKXfify 
aatisto^i^  Jhb  ^bitl^^aAd^.  ab<^fij  oii  jcviherieaiihi^igifhV  ^  ahedld/^^bac 
ll^alifay.c  to  .make  ai  aioklj  boy  a.ksbobhnaster^iis  ai]»fini^iiteKk]Qf  liiinidlli^ 
thltt.weJehouldrjOartakdyiavQidi  -n.^./^  -^'.ujjii  ii 'lo  j?riij  i^  ent  duU  "— 
J  Sfae:first.  yeail  o£^  apfKroatiiteah^  is^juae  of)triaiifG0K'*bi9t}L  ^Mchef^naUbflb 
pa|)^;jihe'ftetffir  dio»ld  than,  b^  eaatoniQi^  tasBlbl<jtha^til)ohu4^9<>^ 
oareleaodeaa  oniiiis:pMrt  <>penatfa6  way  lor  ^tare  ihregniantyrwi  ;lhB\p«rl( 
ofrtho'piqiil..  iTo.  insniie  pimctiial^ty^Hit' !#illcbe m^eesisaiTt^ttdtiooi^UMq 
Idttfct  rioaa^  tminate*  nfterJdaie  ia)aseilQ«is*ofiB8m»t£ti  ^e*  h^bib  ast^heg^  ;^ 
dbe^^^poatuati  ^the  T«iiy  tadlnetit  ib tof  toa igc^  importBOoe  iaotutof  iaidBk} 
tiqpK>Btji)^in>i«pite«Gf  jaU  i^Mvahietn.  in'^thii^;  as!  imijaU  i(>thBPilnik(itef^ 
of  J  >BmiUaov/iaLpolian<iBi^t.QDB>M9r^t  fiBatmsenimBfltii'te^appnntotpf^^dto 
pMqptU-teudler  nailst  iKie<  >in  it  bib  maBken  r  a  idetennitiiitkKm  >t(»dtadABf  ioab 
yhabiJbbSr^pHafMteefti;  ^  kaowAnckeaiiVHB,  rt^^  tkeMm,  nw-rUiiajp^^ 
the  contrary  o^ai  planiiauliDitiied^andna  iegite>t^jadAreBrti.dffib]^^ 
i^/jo^ti  tojdet^i;  Ctf  ■  thia « we  mayr^jajcertSitv  'thai)  ij«iy iMugriikeikaffer^ 
ing  ia  cabTexmFer>t)f  «H  tH^tiidL  II!he^  brusti^he,'iof  ooiimBp 
t».tba  Jteq«6rementB  of,  the  Oomiiittee  of  CoomnL  a^ito' the  int^bBteai 
attaitraontB  of  ipi^pil-iea^hers'^  butiiit  iajessentialiio^JmiichKi  thafa^  fa^imr 
Utt  .thiaga^  *theAda9Tfe  )OfIidla^hoyr.«ho1IM-^beJ  gained i;[^^I 
vUaifi  itaA9hsMa^^sAB  io/iikistirv'^^ 

Uimp^ue^:mi^M  and  ispdoar^  ifiia^.bqy  g9^^  wSH  tha>igoodi 

ijatorafcondtDgtxtoat/ »#vaiyi^riog ireajqpnable /is^daikte  iMhiBfii^kwtytfriiir 
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BikitB  i^rae.'whih^iikiix^tlBer  tinnga,  wissve  a  bo&d  o£  ifitwest  bdtwiM^ 

vkflBraxibojiilsavektiatf  ardttiiv7'8clioQilK>jrfx»itioii/«nd- 

•£)(9(ib^[;>  h^iMtium^  petha^  just  getting dilto' that mti^ninaUef  stager ia0 
IfiajCTOtgfMMifiwfaiBhi  -wteTwayiMdiilrimpuppyiafciiw    3li]ft>begi98JeirMovvwi4tb 

mid  tdli'faav<ei\wittieC8edk  ihe- in^poitont  irtro^  ti^  «verlaBliIlg«^rari»^>10l( 
&Q:jiinBiQiik>iflaolif(taDiie7ihft  idimaiMttong  blooming oiiOEe  xy^^SokmBi;  ip||i 
9^jMBik/ta^^hbiwpoi:i»AfMB^  ngai«t(ia^pi0MeB8edi£at 

ilifti9]^<lo  tflluiilIiei&L'iiiAi  Iktk  firh^letomrndioatoiiiriikamstify  tU  sjto 
notions  regarding  dress,  or  other  subjects  of  the  same  natuMi;  ^iii:*iii 
ifilik  o£i«0tehi&  be  |pli2lnr<Wi^  ^good  humoctf^'^andd  nJbt  ^a^giadK^  a  ^m^uasito 
9^i»i'np»e»e88^iMlmiiHati<in.  i  ■  [^  ,oi>  ui  ;  •,.'  :.  ^j  j-  i:  --^ii  ,*'■  ii;  rA* 
-nib  ibijuKMfcdeeoMi^ifllltiiailiia/bojpr  dioffdd )pen»Mw  ihoJ-xeMMMif  jSrar  ewdii 
Admaod^Bpon  kfejpaiieKoa^iorttbediBiiasv'but  'tfasi:  lie  ishiMid  ibe  >bcoi^ht» 
liDiibt  isbateria(iv?iH^ibe  will  ,fhm  dmpUoit  veliande  nipebfrhiili  maiterf 
ajodiiiaiuki^.  auehieheetfiiLicoinplianoeiiffitk  hk  italBlws  tmi'ml^fuevkm^ 
rmfieilBaa^,  ^ultia  -i  JolHUenr^iithat'  it  iftrquilei  piMtedble  forioa*  b(^Tlk»> 
bc^vB^nithJy  a|)piiBntaoriAqpH:a8' A  >gtatc  of  diso^liaey  lixidttkai^hie^-caiii 
ludxiftBaftp  y^dsQlfrjIo^Baaiif  ^^(otiestihomiie^^  iha;^)8favai^:ilf 

he  had  had  foresight  at  first  to  perceive  howion^]ron8itlti^r^ero.J  >:j  :  ie> 
d<IBEMD&u£aai8hoi;^rbe0tidraioii]b^  ^^thla  yiem  a£foniMng  habits 

ofokhinigbt}aBd  nutsflning^  as  nroiL  aa  a  jcapadnffitfof  ^teaehrag  tfaeee  atd^enttP 
]pta|iitt{ed  iiLids<^taic6iprBfc8Bibi].i  ftisHoubl  bafbofen6»in,  mmd^thaic^he^ 
iedtd)lbexia  Bfje^lionefdben  ofiM^tjf^  said  not^  a  spl&saffidant^ipedaittth 
VlbnithibpoiDt^LoaBnatekelprqua^  admirablft.i«miifcafX)hariiiiiffI 

!— ''But  the  ground  of  a  man's  culture  liw  in^hia>nitat^viUitGm  'hk^ 
dadUybgdifoSiks  psfiievBi  ara^rtdtdbemnfolded .  on )  iaeoqM|&t^  4)£i  ith^iif^ inherit 
digni^g^aifthiMJtJoitAti!^  c^irootioto.^  'JSeiisito>l^^^ucateBbib8tei:^(}iB{ 
itm^fTUEiSy  ttot  Jb«6aqBa3iieuiBJi}a  iasi^vfibde^in4^  or.pUsui » A  totde^ia) 
pliiti(^jao6dthAJ9Beatiendiofi  iMSTbeijogir  £b^  iiiind!£canbot.Ib^<9hii(i;iiP 
'^  ^)fi>n»  iifi^oQght  caamoti  W ttiSiaartad  aiiii)k.v  /Hos^Joften  does  tfai) 
pkiaai  heait:)»f  tiirnnkaiBrauii^:ih&igr^te8t  xif  all>thoiaglit»^4that  tf  rjGlod^ 
-fl'fmtdLLhoiBiehoIdr^dsndfBry^nlA  oiun  aieisovnatheiseadBoat' 

vildoB^ridiflii^tfareab^diJiesspfiiimieKt  ofi^i^rpoasf'  ai;»Lipict^isiwo]itte^aBoi^ 
torn ^fitix:ih»;loutqfra«iEanaite!tialr intaepests  e£.a.worfai  j^Yjdu tdlt aa^ldip*! 
a)iilB8aiahtc|dife]]ra'jis,abh^ti6e^  mDk  td  £il3hfi|hostil;i<mii^y 

isDBitarTtrhajk  i£(i»4i  agreator«nainl»thaniEnsaid0nt'<mKing^'^  I'lco  ■•A^ 
''litkithe  JoingrikiMtir  snd»  a  hai£  idbichf  w&  arO'eom^iellBd  to  jgd?4  eabh;<dai)^ 
»idi^€i.\peauniaii7re^nL.forriwiiioh  .^  tSat  a£(me^wBre> our>r0waid)aa 
daatomtitibleistioagh^ttiineiiirill  ba  faondrtta  o{>en'tOi  the^^xdndsiiOf  th«sa* 
fmSHkd  $a£iB  siibjaflts  iDfijsttud^msi'mlL  iielp  to  giveJtbeqa^zealiiisi^iM&f^ 
sfcWtM>nf  aiKLmpri^kb nootvvtesi  inutlieiir <  ebnshict  'geitoxally:>a:iTh^ Ihite  ^ 
coMnbnt  kae^^MLallbjexktijdnii^a^  intereatingi  to  tiie>poalig^iiia^ahW  tjielti? 
UiD«^|K)id^  U^  id8eiii<]^^giea*n^tihb')«pbe)cf.pa^^ 
^^f^htt^ianeynpsijl  lii9«r  the  jewel  ^taraf^t/s^fwMEiiy^Wfiuui^'ira 
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oieni  vewaid  ta  them  ^vlffin  cfiMorered ;  how  oilers  ynasti  isfa  fM*  beaottii 
to  gnide.the  laggaird^  the  t^omg^tleasy  ov  the  deepondiiig ;  heifr,impi60sed 
with  tiie^  ennobling  deteirmiiiation  to  benefit  their  £€ik>w^meQyeomo  have 
^walked  the  wcHid  to  blass  it^  and  to  leave  behind  ihem  the  foakprmiA  of 
angeiflk 

Let  ns  fihow  them  the  greafc  Samuel  JohnsoiL  In  an  obaouxe  canner  ei 
hole  in  London^  plodding  manfully  in  a  half-starred  Gondition  flNr  many 
years ;  the  champion  of  the  weak ;  the  strong-armed  lion^  under  whomt 
the  o^nreised  so  often,  took  shelter ;  the  meek  Christian,  who  would 
never  i^w  the  least  irreyerence  to  be  shown  to  saored  things ;  snperieir 
ta<servility  <xt  adulation ;  wiM^dng  his  way  to  a  renown  whioh.few  of  his 
compeers  possessed ;  and  leanring  a  memory  revered  by  alL  How  a 
Howard  loved*  all  men  more  than,  he  loved  himself ;  and  how  in  gentle* 
n«8s  ,he  wenty  sing^e4ianded,  to  that  merciful  work  ^ndddb  renders  hia 
name  dear  to  us  1 

Then,  again^  musio  is  a  powerful  auxiliary,  whidi  will  amjdy  r^aay  for 
all  the  time  spent  on  it>  I  do  not  mean  a  meagre  acquaintance  with 
the  nomenclature  peculiar  to  each  system  of  teaming  vocal  musics  hut 
an  i^predation  of  the  art,  and  an  enjoyment  in  its  puxBuit,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  long  prac^ce-and  familiarity  wi^  good  oooipo- 
sitions.  I  have  said  that  we  ought  to  ti^e  an  ii^reet  in  the  recreation 
oi  our  pupil-teachers,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  can  be  no  recreation 
more  wholesome  than  this.  I  have  done  much  by  teaching  all  n^ 
pupil*teaichers  to  play  the  violin,  and  many  an  hour  have  they  spent 
over  it  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sauntered'  away  in  amusements 
fHvolous  and  unprofitable.  It  is  my  usual  salute  of  a  morning  to  hear, 
not  the  strain  of  dianticleer,  but  "  Logic  of  Buchan,"  *^  Sally  in  our  Alleys" 
or  some  such  well-known  air ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  the  same 
solace  which  has  b^piiled  many  a  weary  hour  of  mine,  is  in  store  fer 
them.  When  the  nerves  have  been  strained  to  their  utmost  endmanoe^ 
tJie  head  aching,  and  the  limbs  weary,  ikoB  has  been  a  pm:e  heaven^ 
enjoyment,  which  has  afforded  relief  at  all  times.  Moreov^,  it  is  a 
powerful  instrument  of  intellectual  culture ;  a  refinor  of  the  taste ;  a 
quickener  of  the  imagination  ;  the  handmaid  of  religion.  MathonafciGS 
will  give  them  habits  of  precision  and  reasoning ;  and  in  teaching  Eudid, 
I  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  enunciation  of  a  problem,  hA 
interpose  the  question  ti7%  such  and  such  a  oonaequeiice  is  aiaived  at 
continually.  Every  step  dbiould  be  made  a  matter  of  reasoning,  and  no 
mere  rules  will  be  of  any  service  in  improving  the  reasoning  poweis. 
In  all  matters  connected  with  religion,  there  mtrat  be  the  mere  head- 
knowledge,  and  the  reverential  feeling  totally  distinct  from  this.  In 
reading  the  Bible,  or  studying  any  portion  of  its  precepts,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  entering  into  a  sanctuary  which  will  not  bear  the  intrusioB 
of  other  thoughts  j  lightness  or  carelessness  of  demeanour  should  be 
resolutely  banished.  The  Ml^ul  teacher  will  lead  his  young  disciples 
to  view  the  Almighty  as  a  kind  feither,  ready  to  guide  their  feeUe 
steps  through  the  world  More  profitable  will  it  be  to  teach  them  pkon 
faomely  tmfiis,  which  we  learned  on  our  mother's  knee,  and  whicLwe 
have  found  to  be  our  solace  in  hours  of  severe  trial,  than  a  host  <^ 
dogmas  invented  by  men,  and  kept  up  by  &etkms  spirits*  It  is  xiot 
neeeasary  that  they  ^K)idd  have  a  &uiiiliiar  acquaintance  with  evea^ 
Anthony  Fire-the-Fagot,  nor  will  it  much  improve  their  character  toibe 
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lOMt^iko^  iieieit.viffy^ftto'  skiiigled  wHiiit/lie  g^vkleneas/  of'  CQmstianfltff. 
Tih^'AfMd  jwulaiibledlji  Iteooma,  teuliftr.jwitiife.  the^  higtOFir  of  >/0|ytr 
Churob,  and  this  may  be  made  most  interesting  to  them  ;  but  I  would 
ijMirt^jdae^  Jipdn  ti^  flEmf^tanGbiag/of 'th^^B|yb^  and  endei^vonrrt^t 
ttiw^rahoaidisee  QoA  s»  >f  tiie  fiaemd  «h«t  sdttdEeth  'doser  thuii  a.  bMiheir/' 
(HietSciipbiie^i'will  then  beoolAe*Ma,Iam)»  imto  thaiy  fti^.andv  a  Hgilt 
lUtO' Jthesp- patiL^-  Indeed^  i«a.'  the  wsiterr-  of<  an  eacoelleat  oomvieiitury 
ufKm  |b}ie  A(4bs>  of  tho/ApestleB laays;  '^themiis  eonfiiderabie  danger.kst 
eiic0m<tbe.4tudjr.  of  Holjjiiimftrxice>Bbmld  4a§$net^  merelexergbe 

of  tllleiil^Lte^ejBt^(Qr  memory*"  i  Among  otliee  iiieittai»,  let  ilMiti  have,  an 
(^{)Ortnxiity^oficultiv|itiDg  their  taste 'i^  kioi  dependitig^afK)]! 

09vtrseft>iof  lines^.fiiBd  JegmentBiof  <  bni^aniaddiMtm  to/tbcir  ileoeap 

aary  aequaintanoe  with  pmmiples,  let  them  indulge  th^i  tqstoi  in  aniji 
dkiirSiifip^  ihamofotia^r  loiherwisfti'OQMyam^idl  ^dio£«*^'!Pliaeh^"  and  ib  is 
sdrporising  ham  aflcaraijely  tfaey  ivriU  copy  these!  sketchea  with  penandiiill 
j^jWilh  regiffdito  jtooie-  lessddasy  I  tlimk  iwo.luHirSi«'day;ma^y  bedevx^^ 
to^thd  subjecKisi^iecfeMMaryifar  Jiheixi  stodf . :  Xhese  fassc^is  dkotfl^bevrecjf 
oar^fiB%  irevie^rad^  apd'  itiisHiL  goed  pfai^'^  keepr  a/vedovd'of  l^ew  pixy  * 
9168S  in' each  matter:  the  attentiofi  o€  the  teSicher  must>be  drawn  to 
their >  habiit»  of  oarefidness  Imd  neatness^  and  itwiU  be  some  trouble  at 
fi|Ht  togeeb  a>boyi  at -all  times  to  put  his  work  down  on  paper  in  such  a 
way^as  if  he^wierer- doing  it  for  ,aii  examinatioiL  To  be  at  one  time 
oftiirelessy  is  to  be  tdepended  .upon  at  no  other  time  for  carefulness, 
/litis  not  my  purpose  to  mention  each  subject  which  forms  a  matter  of 
sindy  to  pupil-teachers^  ^^t^^Ad^e,  I  have  mentioned  as  helping  more 
especialfy  to. lead  th^ir  minds  ihlbo  healthy  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
Bobbtless  th^e  aire  nlany  others  of  kindred  nature;  as,  good  poetry, 
ohemistty,  a&d  olher  branches  of  isdence  :  these  are  all  helps  by  which 
kipLOwledge  msfy^be  made  aUiiirang^  and  truths  established  which  will 
not  easily^be  removed .  Certain  seated  timeat  must  be  taken  up  to  review. 
oarefuUyr  and  candidly  the  schoolnwork ;  aiid'  neVer  sfaouid'we  get  into 
tiie  habit  ^complaining  of  their  teadiing  OV'  conduct  before  the  bbys* 
A  rfewl/yrords  ;quietl(y  spoken >  when  alone,  theyi^^l  remember  and  act 
i^i^l  bat  aU  that  may  be  said  amid  the  noise  and  worry  of  the  school 
IteB^s  away  as  vapour.  The  habit  ef  ixeprorngthem  b^ore  thte  children 
will  moreover  tend  to  reduce  tiiem  to  mere  schodboy^  and  lessen  their 
aotherity,  to  uphold  which  is  of  so  much  importance.  There  is  a  very 
yit&&g  notion  with  many,  that' if  a^  boy^devotes  his  time  to  tl^  school^ 
and  is^  present  when  required  to  receive  his  private  instruction^  no' 
BsKher  demand  can  or  ought  to  be  made  upon  4iim.  Each  boy  must 
rather^  i  regard  himself  as  he  really  is,  an  apprentice  at  the  call  and' 
bidding  oi  his  master.  There  must  be*  no  fancieS)  either  of  his  oar  his 
patents*  He  is  not  paid  like  an.  errand-boy  for  so  much  wwk  done,  for 
Ids^pay  is  inadequate  when  measured  by  such  standard ;  but  he 'is  assisted 
ilk  isi  pecuniary  way  to  £t  himrself  for  an  important  atuation  in  life.  Of 
covmie  the  annual  stipend  does  materially  assist  him;  bat  I  must  repeat 
^t  it  >  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  payment  for  labour.  The 
greatradtaningesiof  careful  instructlom  of  an  extended  kind^-^tfae  eleva- 
UoB^of  thevchiusacter^  and  fnlure  respectability^  are  the  real  advantages  a 
pupil-teacher  possesses.       t*         i'  •         ■  ^  ^  .      .    ..'  . 

2  u 
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Let  ufl  not  deceive  them  as  to  present  or  future  prospects.  While 
the  profession  of  a  f|^ycpjjp^^ejr<yyjpflt)|j  nspgresqif ^  to  them  as  one  of 
the  noblest  they  can  be  engaged  in,  let  tnem  be  cautioned  against  the 
il^  Ah4<  ^AAmiiaikt^ii^ltiMdniOfkSBmc^ 
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T^^'wictic'istiMte  tender  than  a  politicfifcl  8y^tdin>Jfw|tite  iftiitf  ^^i^W 
Jl)%  '''«Cdly;afrdinidiBil:  its  peculiar  heaven,  it  beam  fruit  :W  J»erfection,  and 
^cfcbe»'th»i0nVy; dr. admiration  of  less-foi*tunate.  climates  ;  transplanted, 
tto"foi]&taMD»  of  its  fruitfulness  may  be  dried,  or,  liJce  the  upa?,  ijta 
«iHu)ow  nmy  'hMglit:  and  wither.  The  abstract  ideas  of  freedom,  tl*e 
tkism^etic 'pcinciiplsB' bf  right  and  justice,  are,  in  the  main,  similar  ou  the 
baliks  of  the  !NeTiBtimd  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  yet  a  system  framed 
mUkf  wi*h  refev^noe  to  those  principles  might  be  a  blessing  in  the  latter 
«MW,'  buitwotAd'eeiteinly  prove  a  curse  in  the  first.  The  feet  is,  that 
l^ttlical  syBteun^ !  however  their  theoretical  pei*fection  may  attract  the 
idinlriitioa -of  the 'few,  commend  themselves  to  the  many,  not  as  they 
fldl  in  yvith  theiir  opinions,  but  as  they  harmonise  with  their  prejudiccii, 
tdstpt  them^ipefi  to  their  idiosyncrasies,  and  are  so  moulded  to  the 
€iircit«i0taius«s  of  owiinary  life,  as  to  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  ©f 
]]iB(mlij|jr  virtufiB,  and  control  without  jarring  with  that  which  the 
"^iwerre^ntty  reprobate  as  national  vice.  Hence  the  diversity  of  means 
by  which  different  governments  aim  at,  mid  attain^  the  same  object ; 
some  by  a  direct  and  single  movement,  some  by  a  complex  process, 
which  will  appear  absurd!  if  itl>e  not  considered. that  systems  of  govem- 
ment  owe,  rather  than  give,  their  form  to  the  general  habits  of  the 
*goveU*ned;- that  they  are  adaptations  to  necessities  or  expedients  indi^ced 
^y.circuiustances.  It  is  easy  to  legislate  for  Utopia,  because  we  may 
9ha{)e.our  subjects  to  our  system  ;  but  a  practical  system  must  stand,  hot 
upon  it^s  logical  consistency  or  ideal  beauty,  but  upon  its  fitness  to 
circumstances  which  we  can  modify,  but  not  destroy.  Some  of  tbfe 
dozen  constitutions  which  the  bureau  of  Abbd  Sieyes  boasted,  wfet^fe 
doubtless  worthy  of  a  mathematician,  and  some  of  the  governments 
which  his  country  has  endured  were,  perhaps,  intrinsically  more  excel- 
lent than  the  despotism  they  succeeded ;  but  the  history  of  their  £ulure 
i^  simply  the  history  of  a  people  felling  from  systems  foreign  to  their 
habits  and  unsuited  to  their  temper.  The  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
subsisted  for  Gye  hundred  years,  because  he  built  with  materials  which 
the  prejudices  of  his  nation  had  consecrated ;  and  that  constitution  which 
we  are  taught  to  believe  will  outlast  all  human  institutions,  owes  nothing 
to  theory,  nothing  to  logics,  but  everything  to  prejudices^  habits,  circum- 
stances, and  experience. 

To  devise  a  National  Syst^nf  of  ^l^^hifeatron  is  the  problem  of  the  day, 
— ^the  ambition  of  modern  statesmen.  Every  parliamentary  session 
brings'  its  educational  measure  as  regularly  as  its  chancellor*s  budget. 
The  school  must  become  emphatically  an  "  Institution ; "  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  reduced  to  a  system,  must  remove  that  ugly  aspect  of 
ignorance  which  mocks  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  land.  The  whole 
state  of  popular  education  is  declared  to  be  a  national  disgrace,  and  the 
efforts  already  made  to  advance  it  are  pronounoed  a  feilura  Without 
admitting  these  premises,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  conclusion, 
that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  men  of  this  generation  to  place  England,  in 
respect  to  popular  intelligence,  in  the  same  relative  position  to  other 
nations,  as  that  which  she  holds  in  political  weight  and  material 
strength.     It  is  the  sense  of  this  inferiority  which  is  most  galling  to 
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British  vanity.  It  "will  weigh  with  complacency  mann&cturing  «ki)l 
against  the  acknowledged  artistic  taste  of  a  rivid  people^  and  contrast 
the  conveniences  of  a  colossal  trading  capital  with  their  architectui»l 
splendours ;  but  th^re  is  i^o  moUi^ring  balm  to  this  inferiority  fi 
ignorance  :  wealth,  fseedom,  mechanical  progress^  throw  out  the  dark  b]pt, 
a^  objects  are  defined  upon  the  brightness  of  evening  sky.  The  national 
mind,  therefore,  addresses  itself  to  the  question  wibh  its  characteTistic 
earnestness :  it  contrasts  the  perfect  mechanism  and  success  of  ccmti- 
nental  systems,  with  our  own  rude  bundle  of  expedients  cmd  assumed 
jBulure,  and  cdiallenges  the  skDl  of  the  statesman  to  rival  or  imitate  their 
perfedlioi).  To  lift  the  intelligence  of  the  people  to  the  German 
standadrd,  our  system  must  assimilate  to  the  German  mod^  But 
thtyugh  we  may  look  to  continental  E^ystems  for  incentives  to  emblatioii, 
it  may  UQt  be  safe  to  tread  the  track  by  which  they  have  readbed 
success*  To  be  a  uational  system,  ours  must  be  shaped,  not  to  a  model, 
but  £eLshioUed  in  a  mould  of  national  habits  and  part^  prejudices^  whieh 
we  may  lameni},  but  not  ignore  :  it  must  enlist  benevolence ;  con^hate 
selfishtidas  j  do  to  violence  to  oonyictions  of  duty  already  formed,  to  zq$1 
already  engaged,  to  suspicions  which  will  always  exist ;  and  yield  to 
circi^iistances,  of  which  arbltrazy  governments  make  no  account*  but 
which  are  the  conditioDs  upon  which  the  existence  of  our  own  depends* 

This  is  a  statement  of  truisms ;  but  the  statement  is  not  unnecessary. 
The  last  abortivie  attempt  at  educational  legislation  was  made  by  a  veteran 
statesmtin,  who  seems  to  have  forgotten  them.  In  the  interTal — ^may  it 
be  long  1 — ^which  intervenes  between  his  fiiilure  and  the  next  novelty, 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  syston  which  has  grown  up 
amongst  us  be  not  exactly  the  system  we  require ;  and  whether  tti^ 
educational  necessities  of  the  country  will  not  be  better  served  by  its 
development  than  by  innovation.  That  it  has  some  defects  we  admit^-^ 
these  are  incident  to  the  character  g£  most  of  our  institutions^  being 
commonly  the  results  <^  a  compromise  between  ocmtending,  principles ; 
but  its  great  recommendntion  appears  to  be  the  ease  with  whii^  State 
influence  is  made  to  co-operate  with  thoee  prejudices,  which»  if  not  with, 
would  be  against  it ;  so  that  wh^e  it  reoeives  much  of  the  r^ularity 
and  precision  of  an  organized  system,  it  loses  notjlung  c£  the  generous 
and  healthy  vigour  of  Christian  benevolence. 

A  retro4>oct  (^  a  few  years  will  present  the  educati<mal  means  of 
the  conntry  before  they  were  united  by  the  present  measure  id  State 
control  j  and  a  small  experience  of  popular  habits  and  national  tempei' 
will  appa'Qve.the:iwdom  which  attempted  no  stronget  link» 

Pirst  is. a  large  mass  of  fvmded  charity,  the  bequests  of  wdcient  philan- 
thropy^  Feir  parishes  are  without  some  monument  of  the  piety  of  p^ 
generations,  ma^ng  itself  known  by  the  desire  to  dispense  that  kno^* 
Ijedge,  the  ^raluc^  or  perhaps  the  need  <^  which,  had  been  taught  ^ 
experience ;  some  "  charitable  trust "  long  misapplied ;  some  "  grammsr^ 
scho<^"  or  "foundation"  Ipng  mifiigoverned ;  some  bequest  <rf  eooettferi<> 
benehrolence  which  it  would  be  simple  fidelity  to  the  doncM:  to  >a|)ply 
more  tnseiy  ;  some  fund,  which,  in  the  hand  of  the  trader,  would  hate 
inoilsased  fivefold,  hidden  in  the  earth  by  indifferent  trustees.  The 
assistanoe  which  national  education  might  legally  demand  or  honestly 
te^eive  frpim  this  sou^e  is  stUl  withheld  by  local  interest^,  vested  lAg^^ 
OK  an  abuse  of  circumstf^nces  which  has  an  aspect  <^  dishonesty., 
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Tbeti  reaiy  to  our  hand  is  the  tteasury  df  a  large-bdarted  contem- 
pomty  cfearity.  Some  deduction  from  the  degree  of  contempt  with 
which  the  assumed  failure  of  the  voluntary  system  is  sometimes  re- 
garded) mi^t  be  made  on  an  estimate  of  the  efforts  wbi<ih  sustained  it. 
&  we  cannot  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  result,  we  may  point  with 
Bati<mal  pride  to  the  benevolence  which  has  spent  itself  on  the  futile 
^ort»  '  But  it  is  not  in  its  resulting  subscription-lists  that  the  value  of 
this  auxiliary  to  a  national  system  is  seen.  The  mere  material  wealth 
is  as  nothing  to  the  moral  energy  which  this  generous  source  supplies. 
The  contributed  guinea  is  increased  in  value  a  hundted-foM,  from  its 
being  the  symbol  of  the  sympathy  which  engages  the  donor  to  the  cause 
which  he  assists ;  and  this  is  no  little  gain.  A  system  of  police  will  work 
well  supported  by  murmuring  rate-payers  ;  a  town  may  be  well  paved 
and  lighted  by  citizens  bent  to  a  man  upon  escaping  from  the  payment, 
of  their  dues ;  and  although  recent  events  wotdd  negative  the  sup- 
position, an  hospital  may  be  efffectively  conducted  upon  the  coldest 
routine,  and  by  the  most  mercenary  of  offidals.  But  the  task  to  which 
the  national  mind  is  impelled  by  pure  benevolence  cannot  be  performed 
without  the  aid  oi  benevolence.  Popular  education  is  a  work  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  missionary  enterprise :  its  commencement 
was  due,  not  to  the  pressure  of  a  political  necessity,  but  to  Christian 
sympathy  for  men  who  sat  in  darkness.  The  instruction  contended  for 
i$  the  lessons  of  the  Grospel  The  public  or  the  senate  would  hear  with 
apathy,  or  with  the  interest  excited  by  a  financial  scheme,  the  advocate 
for  education,  did  education  imply  mere  secular  knowledge ;  but  it  in 
because  education  to  the  vast  majority  of  minds  implies  the  communica- 
tion of  the  h^est  trutii,  the  foTmation  of  a  religiotis,  rather  than  of  a 
sciefltifio  habit,  that  every  scheme  for  its  dissemination  is  examined 
with  interest  and  debated  with  zeaL  A  scheme  for  evangelizing  an 
Indian  province,  for  political  reasons,  and  by  a  government  agency, 
w^d  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  work  oi  education  deprived  of  the 
eympa^ies  of  benevolent  and  Christian  men.  The  School  can  no  more 
(^peBse  with  the  spirit  of  active  benevolence,  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence,  than  can  the  Church  with  that  love  of  souls  which  it  receives 
from  its  Master.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  deep  a  gulf  the  imposition  of 
an  educalion-rate,  the  prominent  feature  in  the  Russell  and  Fakington 
schemes,  would  cleave  between  this  spirit  and  the  school  When  the 
tax-gatherer's  face,  not  hostile,  is  turned  from  the  door,  the  payer  con- 
ceives his  duty  to  be  discharged.  Henceforth  he  has  no  thought  of  the 
necessities  of  the  stt^,  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  and  the  value  of 
aof»al  ordOBT,  subjects  with  which  he  might  have  lightened  the  burden  of 
payment ;  his  thought  is  of  watchfolness  against  waste,  and  whether,  on 
the  whole,  his  priceless  civil  privileges  might  not  be  enjoyed  with  an 
i^erior  outlay.  Men  do  not  pay  a  poor's-rate  in  the  same  spirit  that 
they  give  alms, — a  question  is  never  raised  whether  an  act  of  voluntary 
benevolence  mi^t  not  be  done  at  half  the  price  ;  but  when  a  man  is 
compelled  to  a  work  not  otherwise  distasteful,  he  claims  to  do  it  with 
the  leaat  possible  exertion.  Therefore  the  rate-supported  school  would 
become  an  object  of  interest  to  the  benevolent  by  nature,  or  the  bene- 
veient  from  fashion,  no' greater  than  the  **  Union  ;"  and  the  desire  for 
sovad  popular  education  would  degenerate  into  a  desire  for  the  cheapest 
system  aad  the  lightest  rate.    Benevolence  is  a  jealous  spirit ;  it  desires 
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a  neglected  and  exclusivte  field  for  lAbotcr  :  whai  Hi*  SUDe  (rf^  tHe'P^'iiA 
professes  to  do,  it  leaves  for  that  which  selfishness  ot  necessity  liaBf*iK>^ 
undertaken ;  and  thus  the  state-supported  schodt  would  Mi  int6  a^ooM 
routine  of  secular  knowledge ;  none  but  official  religion  could  b*  akitnitted 
within  its  walls,  and  the  scholar  would  be  left  to  the  moral  inffiiteiice  M 
historical  fewts  and  mathematical  principles.  *  -'^ 

Atixiliary  to  the  same  work  is  the  rivalrjr  of  religious  denomiilii^tions. 
How  much  soever  popular  education  is  indebted  to  the  Spirit  of  charity; 
it  owes  more  to  sectarian  emulation  and  sectarian  jealousy.  Th% 
purity  of  the  religious,  and  therefore  of  the  moral  atmosphere,  ii 
preserved  like  that  of  the  physical  atmosphere,  by  the  conflict  of  tmpre* 
vailing  currents ;  and  as  the  natural  world  would  stagnate  in  the  blight 
of  a  perpetual  calm,  so  would  the  world  of  men,  but]  for  the  movement 
of  contending  creeds.  No  small  portion  of  every-day  religion  consists  M 
antagonism  to  a  rival  church.  But  society  does  not  lose  by  that  whicE 
the  Christian  would  lament.  There  is  that  in  even  the  paHisaiDL's  zed 
for  religion  which  insures  the  blessings  contingent  upon  its  propagatibn ; 
it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  civil  liberty  and  social  progress  oW* 
more  to  the  unanimity  than  to  the  strife  of  the  Christian  world: 
Norway  amongst  Protestant,  and  Spain  amongst  the  tertions  of  ihi 
Boman  communion,  are  at  once  the  most  ignorant  and  mbibfuhit^^ 
the  civilized  people  of  Europe.  Thus  with  Britkin';  the  machinefrj'  of 
education  would  want  much  of  its  efficiency  in  many  a  district,  had  not 
the  conservative  principle  of  the  Establishment  and  the  ^gire^ive  ](>rit]L- 
ciples  of  the  sectarian  generated  it  of  their  mutual  animosity.  The  oM 
parochial  schools,  which,  during  a  drowsy  existence  of  a  century,  mad^ 
their  mission  to  centre  in  the  parish  boy's  badge  «nd  feather  bre^hes, 
might  have  slumbered  still,  but  for  the  rude  jost^bg  of  thie  ^•Tiai?- 
castrian  "  school.  The  schools  of  the  City,  long  possessed  of  the  monopcljr 
of  education,  and  jealously  guarded  against  the  intiovations  that  makfe 
sweeping  work  beyond  its  walls,  are,  with  one  or  two  exeeptibng^  ttie 
least  efficient  in  the  metropolitan  district.  But  the  good  Coiisfeq^eWb 
upon  this  rivalry  depends  upon  its  being  carried  on  upon  ttb  c6hitnoh 
ground.  Confine  it  to  a  board-room  or  vestry,  and  it'iR^uld  degen«*feb 
into  a  parochial  squabble,  dividing  the  house  against  itself,^  dera^^ti^ 
the  steady  operations  of  the  school,  furnishing  newspaper^  with  Stilighlg 
paragraphs,  and  dead  walls  with  "posters."*  Some  sudi  ti^lt  liiiiV 
be  anticipated,  when  the  payment  of  an  education-rate  iRhM  qual^ 
every  parochial  agitator  to  make  the  schoolroom  his  forum,  aiid'/ecWtt' 
municate  the  wisdom  to  settle  the  feith  of  the  district.     *    '^*  »•  en;  ;»;j 

Again,  we  may  render  subservient,  or  inimical  to  our  airii, '  tfc^  *fefclWJr 
English  feeling  of  independence.  Next  to  the  hand  bt  j^ower,*'^^ 
English  mind  can  submit  least  patiently  to  the  hand  of '•clrarit^.'"''Itr% 
no  ignoble  pride  that  dislikes  equally  assistance  and  control  id  the  ^SH!^ 
of  social  and  domestic  life  J  it  is  a  salutary  prejudice- thaJt'txjbi^tWPflfe 
receipt  of  alms  with  a  sente'  of  ^hAme,  and'tol&tefe'jwhijpe^sifl^'lm^^x^ 
worse  stigma  to  that  of  crioi^.  Gtatuitoits' iiistrtictfOTl  ii^frbiilisTiw pre- 
judice as  this,  not  popular.  !I^e' desite  for  khowlMfffe^  id^^ticopjwy^ 
with  the  desire  to  purchase  it:  '  'the'  ^ncA^^'pB^cHliU^ 
it  may  have  kept  pace  with  its  ^'hati^toal^  nfelghfepuihs,  ^tili'^ffe 
acute  graduates  far  below' theirs,  knd  evfen  belo^'thcfiie  oif^tlteHiwSt 
"  academy  "—lacking  the  symbol  of  liidependtencb^i**  ^ff^  tMijfWftl*. 
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7hi^  fKLC,%, ;  in.  the  i^tt€^iiipta  to  cbe^pan  eduoation,  and  extend  its  opera- 
i^iQP%  fboij^d  Ibei^fiUpwecl  some  consideifible  weight.  National  education 
fa  for  the  p<K)r;;but  the  poor  have  "  estates  "  as  well  as  the  political  body 
fif  wbid^  ^ber^  ^re  part.  Their  lowest  order  is  the  subject  of  the  police, 
^®»  ^^^8fflfi4  .^tP9l>»<^  K^formatory ;  tlae  middle  class — the  day-labourer 
and  inferior  mechanic — supply  the.  national  school  with  students;  the 
9xiA%^cK9u^y^r  the  f*  respectable  **  order,  that  shades  imperceptibly  into  the 
g;p|9^t^  ^  ^licVile  oUs^"  igre  divided  between  the  efficient  national  school 
axi^  the  jofy^]^  acai^emy.  Hie  first  class  will  remain  a  social  difficulty — 
for  them  coerdou  and  reformation  will  remain  for  erer ;  amongst  the 
twQ  latter  the  benefits  of  instruction  may  be  extended ;  but  to  withdra^it 
the  AOBowd,  payment,  to  reduce  the  national  school  to  the  rank  of  the 
V  cb^n;ty  **  sielioo],  which  a  local  rate,  for  example,  would  do,  would  decide 
J^Q^^jWavepi^  choice  of  th^e  majority  of  the  most  deserving  portion  of 
jl^e  1/^^er  cl^^Sv  They  would  prefer  the  dignity  of  independence  to  the 
^ue  of  eleemosynary  knowledge. 

.To produce  from  these  elements  a  useful,  if  not  a  symmetrical  system, 
it  needed  but  to  combine  with  them  a  proportion  of  state  assistance  and 
<;entral  control.      But  this  element  requires  skilful  application.     Like 
th?  QQn^titnents  of  a  chemical  compound,  different  proportions  of  this 
lAgr^i^tt  produce  diwimilar  results,  and  English  prejudices,  as  difficult 
of  manipulation  as  the  least  tractable  material  of  the  chemist's  art,  will 
combine  with  it  in  the  smallest  quantities.     Nothing  is  so  disagreeable 
Ijo  .Ei^palwnen  a^  tl^e  ostentation  of  power.     Indirectly,  perhaps,  they 
?my.  npt  surrender  less  of  practical  freedom  than  most  civilized  people ; 
\^t  thejr  dislike  the  parade  of  authority,  and  abhor  the  perpetual  vision 
of  the  executive.     If  they  admit  state  interference  in  that  which  they 
i^e^rd  ^  a  personal  duty,  it  must  come  in  the  guise  of  a  co-operating 
^d,§^gge^ting  ally — as  a  counsellor  rather  than  an  overseer.     This  is 
pimaeljp  the  position  which  the  State  assumes  in  our  existing  system ; 
with  what  success,  the  aspect  of  popular  education,  completely  changed 
in  fi  period  measured  by  the  lifetime  of  many  children  in  our  schools, 
will  t^tify.     The  angry  opposition  which  saluted  the  scheme  at  its 
birth,  hasv  passed  away ;  jealousies  and  suspicion,  which  watched  its  early 
y]^VQgre9&f  have  ceased  to  exist;  and  there  are  few  schools,  and  those 
coxnmonly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  corporations,  to  which  improve- 
ment comes  with  heayy  feet,  or  such  as  Jjady  Bountiful  esteems  sacred 
to  tjie  luxury  of  doing  good,  over  which  the   Government  does  not 
Exercise  a  auffioienl^,  if  not  an  absolute,  control.     Nor  is  that  control 
a;reatly  limited  by  the  benevolence  with  which  it  co-operates,  or  the 
ii>4epend^nce  wljlch  it  respects.     The  "  Council  Office  "  is  not  often  at 
iwue.with.  iiie  local  committee;  its  suggestions  are  commonly  as  effi- 
cacious as  the  mcandates  of  a  continental  bureau ;  and  that  which  "  my 
ilo^''.rec9mmend  is  far  more  efiectually,  because  far  more  heartily, 
:^dopt04f.itban  that  whiqli  "my  lords  "  might  have  power  to  command. 
/  Suchare  the  materials,  jsnd  such  the  merits,  of  our  educational  system. 
It  has  none  of  tbe  consistency  and  completeness  so  grateful  to  the 
itl^eonst ;  but  it  possesses  all  the  pra^ytical  advantages  of  which  our 
. national.,  circunistances  admit,  or  which  those  who  admire  a  machine 
5ttore  far  its  utility  than  its  polish  hope  to  secure.     Its  merit  is  its 
•adaptation.    .No  doubt  its  parts  require  additional  strength  ;  that  the 
t^a^ing  pQw^r  n^ieds  to  be  multiplied,  and  the  principle  of  inspection^ 
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may  be  advantageouslj  extended :  but  the  task  of  the  legislator  is  to 
expand  the  area  of  its  operati^is,  to  improve  without  destroying  its 
approved  arrangement,  and  jealously  to  guard  it  from  the  introduction 
of  those  agencies  which  might  paralyze  the  movements  they  could  not 
assist  Long,  after  the  signal  feilure  of  the  session,  let  us  miss  the 
annual  educational  scheme,  coming  with  the  dawn  of  spring,  and  leaving 
as  little  trace  as  its  snows.  That  any  theorist  should  surprise  us  into 
an  error,  is  to  be  doubted  :  the  stubborn  English  prejudices  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  zeal  for  popular  education,  will  in  this,  as  in  many 
cases  in  which  great  national  interests  were  involved,  supply  the  place  ci 
political  wisdom.  S.  D.  W. 


Industrial  Training. — "  Some  highly-educated  persons  seem  little 
aware  by  what  humble  means  many  of  the  best  habits  of  mind  may  be  formed  in  their 
children.  If  such  had  ever  associated  with  mechanics,  they  would  haye  learned,  that 
in  many,  or  most  mere  mechanical  trades,  the  good  workmen,  howeTer  unlearned,  are 
bU  distinguished  by  ■  some  valuable  moral  habits,  which,  however  they  may  be 
hindered  by  some  personal  obliquities  from  exercising  their  influence  over  the  whole 
man,  are  yet  in  themselves  excmlent,  and  capable  of  leavening  the  whole  character. 
A  &;ood  carpenter  or  a  good  smith  will  not  do  bad  work.  His  master  may  try  to 
ma^e  him  do  bad  work,  for  a  master  may  esteem  it  hia  main  business  to  sell  whatever 
will  find  a  market ;  but  tiie  good  workman  will  not  do  it ;  ho  would  rather  do  what 
hurts  his  whole  soul — do  nothing,  and  see  his  &mi] v  in  distress  ;  or  work  for  less  than 
he  is  worth  ;  either  of  which  wears  his  heart  by  the  sense  of  injustice.  In  short,  he 
must  be  accurate  and  tmUhfid.  With  the  squareness  of  his  work  and  the  straightness 
of  his  line  are  intimately  connected  his  notions  of  rig|it  and  wrong.  The  good  work- 
man is  hwmUe  withal ;  he  knows  the  struggle  good  work  has  cost  him ;  and  his 
satisfaction  in  it  is  mixed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  feebleness  in  respect  to  9XL  good 
work,  and  all  higher  work  which  he  cannot  himself  do.  He  is  chantahle  and  helpful 
to  others,  because  he  has  a  fellow-feeling  with  all  who  strive  as  he  strove  ;  and  he 
tlesires  that  all  good  work  should  prosper,  as  he  wishes  that  all  bad  should  eorae  to 
an  end.  He  is  noble,  because  he  feels  himself  to  be  a  part  of  the  whole  army  of 
workers  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  striven  in  all  arts,  and  all  times, 
and  all  places,  to  do  their  duty  in  the  station  of  life  in  which  they  have  laboured.  If 
I  have  to  excuse  myself  for  an  apparent  digression,  my  excuse  is  twofold.  Ist.  I 
think  that  these  truths  belong  really  to  all  work,  of  whatever  kind ;  and,  2ncUy,  i^at 
just  now  it  is  of  especial  consequence  to  bear  them  in  n^ind.  I  often  tiiink  of  £jeble*s 
lines  in  respect  of  all  work : — 

'  The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Will  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask  : 
Koom  to  deny  ourselves * 

I  never  look  but  with  reverence  on  the  features  of  an  aged  carpenter,  now  fourscore, 
with  whom,  encouraged  by  the  family  laws  of  my  father's  house,  I  used  to  work  in 
my  boyhood.  I  first  learnt  in  his  work  and  at  his  bench  what  I  have  now  related  ; 
.and  never,  as  a  child,  saw  him  at  his  work,  but  that  I  felt  the  nobleness  of  labour, 
and,  in  his  conscientiousness,  saw  explained  the  principle  of  martyrdom  fer  truth's 
sake  :  indeed,  it  is  by  the  observation  of  such  ways,  and  by  such  associations  for  good 
and  for  evil,  that  many  of  the  first  notions  of  our  children  are  formed,  their  powers 
directed,  and  the  quality  of  those  powers  established. ** — ^From  Health,  Work,  qmd 
Play ;  a  capiiid,  nofole-tironghted,  cheap  essay,  by  H.  W.  Aokmd.  PuUished  by 
J.  H.&J.  Parker. 
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SUNDAY  READINGS  FOR  BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

We  insert  the  following,  as  a  specimen  of  short  readings,  which  hare  been  found 
effective  on  Sunday  afternoons  or  evenings,  more  as  a  means  of  opening  up  oonyersa- 
tion  than  as  completing  the  subject  in  themselves. 


A  GREEK  or  Roman  heathen  would  have  seen  the  world  of  nature 
around  him  as  we  see  it  every  day ;  yet  it  will  be  worth  our  while 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  inquiring  what  would  have  been  his  thoughts 
about  it  :  perhaps  even  in  his  superstitions  we  shall  find  something  to 
admire. 

When  he  gazed  upon  the  stars,  there  would  come  up  into  his  mind  a 
thousand  tales  and  traditions  about  them,  half  believed  perhaps,  and 
half  fancied  :  for  they  were  to  him  something  more  than  a  number  of 
shining  bodies,  useful  indeed  to  sailors  and  travellers  ;  for  they  were  the 
subjects  of  legends  handed  down  from  earlier  times,  investing  each  of 
them  with  a  history,  as  well  as  a  name  and  power,  of  its  own. 

Hence  every  man  fancied  for  himself  that  this  star  or  that  star  looked 
kindly  or  unkindly  on  him.  The  moon,  too,  was  believed  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  as  it  went  through  its  course  in 
heaven  each  night,  and  its  monthly  changes,  reverence  was  paid  to  the 
goddess  who  sat  there  enthroned  in  a  globe  of  pale  mournful  light.  As 
the  ruler  of  the  sun,  men  worshipped  Phoebus  Apollo,  brother  of  the 
goddess  of  the  moon,  seated  in  a  car  of  fire,  borne  along  by  immortal 
steeds,  until  at  evening  he  sank  into  the  ocean  of  the  west,  where  a 
golden  cup  awaited  him,  to  float  him  over  the  waters  to  the  place  in  the 
east  from  which  he  had  to  start  in  the  morning. 

The  sea  was  not  merely  water,  fit  for  fishes  and  sea-plants,  as  the 
earth  for  land-animals  and  land-plants  ;  but  it  was  the  kingdom  of  a 
great  and  powerful  god,  Neptune  :  on  seats  of  pearl,  in  the  coral  palaces 
below,  there  might  be  seen  his  queen  Amphitrite,  Thetis,  and  thousands 
of  smaller  deities,  equally  important  and  blissful  in  their  way  with  the 
gods  who  lived  in  the  upper  air.  Sometimes  they  were  to  be  seen  float- 
ing over  the  waters  ;  often  their  voices  were  heard  ;  and  with  their 
hands  they  guided  the  ships  of  favoured  mortals,  or  Hfted  them  off  from 
the  rocks  after  a  storm.  The  winds  had  persons  and  names ;  their  home 
was  in  a  huge  cavern,  from  which  they  issued  forth,  to  sweep  over  the 
earth  or  sea,  at  the  orders  of  JEolus,  their  king. 

It  was  believed  that  on  earth  the  spirits  might  be  heard  singing  in 
the  woods  strains  such  as  mortals  could  not  always  hear  and  live ;  that 
Pan,  the  god  of  the  woods,  roamed  through  his  wild  kingdom,  but  woe 
to  the  unhappy  man  who  met  him  on  his  way ;  and  that  around  their 
favoured  fountains  the  deities  might  be  seen  to  sport.  The  woodman 
fancied,  that  in  the  sudden  rustle  of  the  branches  he  heard  the  sound  of 
a  god  passing  by  ;  and  with  hesitating  step  would  he  enter  the  dark 
grotto,  or  tread  the  glades  of  the  forest,  because  there,  he  felt,  was 
especially  the  haunt  of  the  immortal  beings  who  loved  the  groves  and 
caverns.  The  fires  of  Mount  Etna  were  the  workshop  of  giants,  presided 
over  by  Yulcan,  the  god  of  the  forge  and  of  artificers  in  brass  and  iron. 

2  X 
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The  very  flowers  and  trees  had  their  story  to  tell ;  some  were  dis- 
tinguished as  the  special  &yourites  of  one  or  other  of  the  greater  gods ; 
some  by  their  associations  in  story ;  as  the  hyacinth  which  just  sprung 
from  the  blood  of  a  hero. 

The  changes  of  the  ever-varying  seasons  were  all  under  heavenly 
care  :  when  the  fragrant  blossom  appeared,  the  people  sang  praise  to 
Aurora,  who  had  nourished  it  with  her  tears,  and  Zephyr,  who  had 
swelled  it  by  his  breath.  The  rich  clustering  grapes  were  the  gift  of 
Bacchus ;  and  for  the  bending  harvest  and  golden  fruits  of  autumn, 
thanks  were  paid  to  Ceres  and  Pomona.  Men  looked  upon  the  drought 
and  mildew,  the  murrain  in  cattle,  and  the  devouring  swarms  of  flies  and 
locusts,  as  indications  of  the  wrath  of  some  gods  whose  sacrifices  and 
altars  they  had  omitted  duly  to  honour. 

In  this  so  beautifully-framed  and  adapted  religion — ^for  it  was  but  man's 
fabric,  made  up  partly  from  those  remains  of  heavenly  truth  which  had 
descended  through  generation  and  generation  from  olden  times — ^there 
were  floating  about  not  only  many  dreams  of  beauty  and  poetry  that  we 
would  not  willingly  let  die,  but  ako  that  never-changing  teaching,  which 
speaks,  through  nature,  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  Nature  is  the 
same  to  us  as  the  heathen  of  old  ;  she  has  voices  and  teaching  for  us,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  died  long  ago  :  we  see  the  glories  of  the  solemn 
wood,  no  less  than  when,  two  thousand  years  ago,  such  woods  were  the 
mysterious  meeting-places  of  the  followers  of  superstitions  long  extinct ; 
we  can  hxtcj  that  in  the  ripple  of  the  ocean  we  can  mark  the  ever- 
varying  smile  of  which  the  ancient  poets  sang ;  we  see  the  stars  in 
their  silent  watches  through  the  blue  sky,  and  they  look  on  us  with  as 
calming  and  holy  look  as  on  any  of  the  millions  who  have  gazed  upon 
them  since  the  world  began.  We  can  enjoy  the  radiance  of  the  bright 
sun,  and  the  mild  softening  lamp  of  the  moon,  and  know  that  both  sun 
and  moon  are  His  creatures,  whose  creatures  and  children  we  also  are; 
we  think  of  them,  not  as  of  deities  whom  we  fear,  but  as  the  works  of 
Him  whom  we  love,  and  who  loves  us.  When  we  are  tossed  by  the  winds 
^nd  waves  of  the  sea.  He  is  by  our  side.  Though  we  do  not  in  imagination 
people  the  forest  and  mountain  with  nymphs,  and  bacchanals,  and 
cloven-footed  satyrs,  yet  we  know  that  there  we  are  not  alone,  that  we 
are  under  blessed  guardianship  of  angels,  whom  we  need  not  fear^—for 
God  has  given  them  charge  over  us,  to  keep  us  in  all  our  ways.  When 
we  at  last  shall  go  down  to  the  shadowy  country  of  death,  we  shall  not 
tremble,  like  u^neas,  at  the  phantoms  and  shapes  of  horror  around  us ; 
for  that  country  will  have  a  brightness  for  us,  for  Christ  will  meet  us 
there. 

-  And  even  when,  as  now,  we  see  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  earth 
awaking  from  her  winter*s  slumber  with  the  smiles  of  spring,  though 
we  do  not,  as  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  would  have  done,  make  a  solemn 
procession  through  the  fields,  and  ofler  our  sacrifices  to  the  gods  under 
whose  care  they  would  have  been  supposed  to  flourish,  yet  let  us  learn 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  one  thing — ^not  to  look  on  unmoved,  while 
cheerfulness  and  beauty  are  poured  around  us,  but  open  our  hearts  to 
higher  thoughts,  that  when  thinking  of  the  works  and  gifts,  we  msj 
draw  nearer  to  the  Maker  and  Giver,  our  Father  and  our  God. 

F.L 
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The  world  is  too  mucli  with  us  :  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers ; 
Little  there  is  in  Nature  that  is  ours, 
We've  given  our  hearts  away — a  sordid  boon  ! 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
The  winds,  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  upgather'd  now,  like  sleeping  flowers  ; 
For  this,  for  ev'rything  we're  out  of  tune. 
It  moves  us  not ; — great  God,  I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  might  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

Wordsworth.     Sonnet  written  on  the  Sea-ahore, 


The  Affectionate  Teacher. — "  Love  to  children,  and  sympathy  with 
them,  therefore,  must  ever  form  a  prominent  feature  in  a  teacher's  character.  The 
irrepressible  affection  of  his  heart  must  gush  out  towards  the  objects  of  his  tender 
charge.  His  beaming  eye — his  gentle  tone — ^his  winning  manner — all  wiU  be 
unmistakable  evidences  of  the  heavenly  fire  within, — 

'  Affectionate  in  look, 


And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace.' 

His  will  be  the  '  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  the  words  that  bum.'  His  own  soul 
throbbing  with  love  to  the  Saviour,  he  will  seek  to  communicate  those  pulsations  to 
all  the  members  of  his  class.  With  any  other  than  a  warm  and  glowing  heart, 
indeed,  it  is  worse  than  useless  in  any  one  to  assume  the  office.  Coldness  of  spirit,  or 
indifference  of  manner,  should  find  no  toleration  here.  For  want  of  this  essential 
requisite,  how  many  among  the  young  have  already  suffered  seriously,  if  not  irrecover- 
ably !  Instead  of  being  invited,  they  have  been  repulsed,  and  the  seeming  neglect, 
or  actual  unconcern  of  one,  has  thus  proved  the  spiritual  injury  of  multitudes.  To 
approach  a  forbidding  countenance,  or  selfish  or  unsocial  spirit,  will  be  deemed,  even 
by  anxious  and  inquiring  minds,  as  being  either  an  impertinent  or  an  unprofitable  act ; 
and,  in  either  case,  a  fearful  amount  of  responsibility  is  incurred.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  should  more  and  more  cherish  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love  towards  those  whom  he  is  engaged  in  instructing.  Herein  lies  one 
great  secret  of  his  strength.  On  this  vantage-ground  he  will  be  enabled  to  work 
niost  effectively.  ****** 

We  presume  it  will  be  admitted,  that  between  a  teacher  and  his  scholars  there  must, 
of  necessity,  be  something  in  common.  Now,  what  this  something  is,  children  them- 
selves are  always  the  first  to  discover.  They  seem  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of 
those  who  love  them  and  take  pleasure  in  their  company.  With  narrow,  selfish  arti 
they  will  have  nothing  to  do,  while  to  the  man  of  warm  and  benevolent  sympathies 
they  are  sure  to  be  attracted.  The  feeling  is  mutual,  and  so  the  action  is  electrical. 
Hence  the  discovery  sometimes  made  of  a  person's  disposition  by  his  feelings  towards 
children,  and  by  their  feelings  towards  him.  Hence  the  saying  of  the  philosopher, 
'  Never  make  that  man  your  firiend  who  hates  the  laugh  of  a  child.'  And  henoe,  too, 
the  suspicion  which  we  always  feel,  that  those  cannot  make  effective  teachen  who  do 
not  possess  warm  and  genial  souls." — JRev,  Adam  Myth, 
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To  Jelikoer  Stmons,  Esq.,  B.A. 
One  of  HM^8  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Sir, — Although  you  are  literally  deluged  with  letters  on  this  subject, 
yet  I  presume  that  you  will  not  object  to  receive  remarks  from  any  one 
who  writes  in  a  scientific  spirit,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  such  as  hold 
the  same  opinions  as  yourself  to  adopt  the  views  of  those  illustrious 
astronomers  and  mathematicians  with  whom  you  are  at  issue.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  my  observations  will  chiefly  take  the  form  of  re- 
marks upon  some  points  in  your  paper  in  the  Engush  Journal  of 
Education  for  June  last. 

On  p.  258  you  say — "  Arrest  the  Moon  in  her  revolution  round  the 
Earth,  and  she  will  be  motionless,  because  she  has  no  axial  rotation ; " 
and  p.  273 — "  Whilst  the  axial  rotation  is  independent  of  a  motion  of 
translation,  lunar  motion  depends  on  it,  and  ceases  with  it."  These  are 
fundamental  assertions,  of  which  you  have  offered  no  proof  whatever.  I 
believe  that  if  you  could  arrest  the  revolution  of  the  Moon,  its  rotation 
would  continue,  and  that  the  lunar  rotation  does  not  depend  upon  its 
motion  of  revolution  in  such  a  sense  as  to  cease  with  it.  The  experi- 
ments of  RB.D.  and  your  friend  the  astronomer  (p.  258)  were  intended 
to  show  this.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  trying  both  of  them,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  jerking  in  suddenly  stopping  the  revolution,  and  the 
effects  of  friction  in  RB.D.'s  experiment  with  a  light  tin  disc  will  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  its  value  altogether. 

The  experiment  I  suggest  is  this,  merely,  however,  as  a  rough  illustra- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  non-scientific  : — Tie  a  short  string  tightly  round 
one  end  of  a  hammer,  and  by  means  of  the  string  whirl  the  hammer 
round  your  hand.  The  hammer  then  revolves  round  your  hand,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  string,  always  turns  the  same  face  towards  it.  In 
the  midst  of  the  whirling,  let  go  the  string  ;  the  hammer  flies  off  at  a 
tangent,  and  its  centre  of  gravity  describes  the  well-known  parabola^ 
instead  of  a  circle  as  before ;  but  the  rotation  continues  as  befi>re,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  motion  of  the  handle  of  the  hammer,  which  forms  a  tail 
revolving  about  the  centre  of  gravity  lying  near  the  head  of  the  hammer, 
and  thus  makes  the  rotation  evident.  As  in  this  experiment  any  jerk 
of  the  hand  in  letting  the  hammer  loose  must  act  along  the  string,  and 
therefore  in  a  line  passing  through  the  hammer's  centre  of  gravity,  it 
can  have  no  influence  upon  the  hammer  s  rotation.  The  only  disturbing 
action  arises  from  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  but  if  the  weight  of  the 
hammer  renders  this  inconsiderable,  a  stone  or  brick  will  do  as  well  as  a 
hammer.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  this  rotation,  of  the  reality  of 
which  any  one  may  convince  himself,  upon  any  principle  but  the  well- 
]piown  one  of  the  persistance  of  motion,  so  that  the  motion  of  rotation 
WES  given  by  the  whirling  of  the  stone  round  the  hand  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  force  one  face  of  the  stone  to  point  to  it. 

A  traveller  in  a  railway-carriage,  after  the  train  is  in  motion,  moves 
in  the  same  way  as  if  he  were  rigidly  fixed  to  the  seat.  We  may 
represent  his  motion  through  space,  therefore,  as  if  he  were  so.  This 
precisely  corresponds  to  your  rigid  connection  of  the  Earth  and  Moon 
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on  p.  256.  But  if  we  argued  frem  that  circnmstance  that  the  motion 
of  the  traveller  is  dependent  upon  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  and  ceases 
with  it  (as  is  truly  the  case  for  the  seat  on  which  he  rests),  we  should  be 
very  sood  imdeceived  when  the  carriage  suddenly  stopped,  by  seeing  the 
traveller  dart  forward.  This  is  a  precisely  analogous  case  of  the  per- 
sistance  of  motion,  and  of  the  error  introduced  by  employing  a  rigid 
system  to  represent  a  system  of  two  independent  bodies. 

I  will  now  with  your  permission  make  a  few  remarks  on  your  ob- 
servations on  the  second  letter  of  Professor  Airy.  He  says,  p.  268  : — 
"  Every  ])oint  in  the  Moon's  body  does  also  describe  a  ring  round  that 
axis  of  the  Moon  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  Moon's  orbit,  that  aods 
being  a  travelling  aads"  In  p.  269,  you  quote  these  words,  leaving  out 
the  part  italicised,  and  say  that  "  he  must  surely  mean  an  axis  in  the 
centre  of  that  orbit,  and  not  in  the  Moon's  body ;"  but  this  supposition 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  words  in  italic;  for  the  centre  of  the 
Moon's  orbit  is  not,  loith  reference  to  the  Moon,  "  a  travelling  axis."  But 
you  proceed  to  say,  that  "  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  his  sub- 
sequent statement,  that  *a  body  [consisting  of  finrdy-connected parts' — 
these  important  words  are  omitted  in  your  citation]  *  if  it  rotate  at  all 
round  any  centre  whatever,  must,  by  geometrical  necessity,  so  rotate 
that  all  points  move  in  concentric  rings  relative  to  that  centre  ;'  and  he 
also  says  that  *  every  point  in  the  Moon's  body  describes  a  ring  round 
the  Earth.'  Thus,  then,"  you  continue,  "  the  Earth  is  the  centre  round 
which  the  Moon  is  said  to  rotate.^'  But  this  does  not  follow  from  Pro- 
fessor Airy's  words,  because  the  Earth  and  Moon  do  Twt  "consist  of 
firmly- connected  parts  j"  and  hence  your  application  of  the  expression  is 
incorrect.  You  proceed,  however,  to  say,  it  must  be  so,  ^^forj  in  no 
revolving  body  can  any  point  by  any  possibility  form  concentric  rings 
round  more  than  one  centre."  This  is  incorrect,  although  your  apparent 
use  of  revolving  instead  of  rotating  occasions  some  perplexity  as  to  your 
precise  meaning.  If  a  body  rotate  and  its  axis  of  rotation  travel,  then  a 
point  on  the  surface  of  that  body  may  describe  any  curve  whatever  with 
reference  to  2^.  faced  point,  which  is  therefore  not  situate  on  the  travelling 
axis  of  rotation  :  this  results  from  the  composition  of  the  motion  of 
rotation  round  the  axis,  with  the  motion  of  translation  arising  from  the 
travelling  of  the  axis.     Of  this  more  hereafter. 

On  p.  271,  note  t,  you  say  : — "  An  easy  mode  of  proving  that  No.  1 
is  axial  rotation  is  this :  Stand  on  the  edge  of  the  circular  plate  on 
which  railway-carriages  are  turned ;  have  it  turned  from  west  to  east, 
and  see  if  it  be  possible  to  preserve  your  face  always  to  the  north 
without  tuniing  on  your  own  axis  from  east  to  west."  Now,  to  me  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  one  who  simply  turns  on  his  own  axis  from 
east  to  west,  to  keep  his  face  to  the  north.  But  if  he  stands,  Tiot  on  the 
edge,  but  at  the  centre  of  the  turning-plate,  so  that  the  axis  of  his  body 
coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  plate,  you  will  allow,  I  presume,  that  the 
plate  turns  him  round  his  own  axis  from  west  to  east.  In  this  position, 
however,  he  will  also  have  to  tv/rn  himsdfon  his  own  axis  from  east  to 
west,  in  order  continually  to  face  the  north.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
these  two  turns  neutralize  each  other,  and  he  ireally  does  not  turn  at  all. 
In  the  case  of  a  human  subject,  this  is  easily  felt  by  the  action  of  rota- 
tion to  produce  giddiness.  Let  a  man  (still  presumed  to  be  at  the  centre 
of  the  plate)  be  turned  quickly  round,  and  he  will  soon  be  giddy ;  let 
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him  counteract  that  turn  by  an  opposite  one,  so  as  really  to  remain  at 
rest,  and  he  will  have  no  sensation  of  giddiness.  Now,  whether  he 
stand  at  the  centre  or  at  the  circumference  of  the  turning-plate,  his 
turning  on  his  own  axis  from  east  to  west  keeps  his  face  to  the  north, 
and  therefore  must  be  counteracted  by  a  motion  of  rotation  from  west  to 
east,  which  is  in  fact  given  by  the  turning-plate  itself,  causing  him  to 
revolve  about  the  axis  of  the  plate  by  the  friction  of  his  feet  on  the  plate 
which  rotates,  and  therefore  also  to  rotate.  The  only  difference  in  the 
two  cases  is,  that  when  he  st«,nds  at  the  centre,  his  centre  of  gravity 
remains  at  rest,  and  when  he  stands  at  the  drcumference,  his  centre  of 
gravity  moves  in  a  circle. 

On  p.  271,  you  say: — "The  law  determining  the  rotation  on  its 
own  axis  of  any  moving  body  may  be  thus  defined  :  so  long  as  the  same 
point  in  the  circumference  of  the  moving  body  is  cut  by  the  radius 
vector,  that  body  does  not  rotate ;  and  conversely,  whenever  different 
points  of  its  circumference  are  cut  by  the  radius  vector,  it  has  rotated." 
Now,  the  very  expression  of  this  law  is  vitiated  by  your  neglecting  to 
assign  the  origin  from  which  the  radius  vector  is  drawn,  and  the  poirA 
to  which  it  is  drawn ;  so  that  the  line  itself  to  which  you  refer  the 
motion  is  not  known.  As,  however,  you  were  evidently  only  thinking 
of  the  case  of  one  body  revolving  about  a  central  point,  I  presume  that 
you  mean  by  the  radius  vector  a  line  drawn  from  that  fixed  point  to 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rotating  body',  and  not  (as  is  usually  meant 
by  a  radius  vector)  to  the  point  in  that  body  whose  motion  we  are  con- 
sidering. If  this  is  your  meaning, — and  so  indistinct  is  your  enun- 
ciation of  the  "  law,'*  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  apprehended  it 
rightly, — then,  by  the  rotation  of  a  point  in  the  revolving  body  about  its 
centre  of  gravity  or  axis,  you  only  mean,  the  omgvla/r  sepa/ration  of  a  line 
joining  the  cent/re  of  gravity  omd  that  pointy  from  a  line  joining  the  origin 
and  the  oentre  of  gravity.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  idea  which 
you,  and  all  those  who  maintain  that  the  Moon  has  no  rotation  on  its 
own  axis,  have  in  your  mind.  But  you  will  observe  that  this  only  gives 
the  amount  of  rotation  with  reference  to  a  moving,  a/nd  in  this  case 
revolving  or  rotating  line.  The  amount  of  rotation  thus  determined,  is, 
therefore,  the  difference  between  the  amounts  of  rotations  of  the  radius 
drawn  from  the  origin  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  revolving  body, 
and  of  the  rotation  of  a  radius  of  the  revolving  body  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  the  point  in  the  circumference,  when  both  are 
measured  by  their  amount  of  angular  separation  from  a  foced  line  in 
space.  This  difference  may  vanish ;  in  which  case  there  will  be  no  rota- 
tion of  the  revolving  body  according  to  your  mode  of  measuring  iiy 
while  there  will  be  such  a  rotation  according  to  the  common,  and  (with 
due  submission)  nMural  mode  of  estimating  it  with  reference  to  a  fixed 
line  in  space.  To  show  the  importance  of  mentioning  the  line  of 
reference,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  EoHKs 
rotation  relative  to  a  fioced  line  is  23  h.  56  m.  4*09  s.,  relative  to  a  line 
joining  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  and  the  mean  Sun  24  h.,  and  relative  to  a 
line  joining  the  centres  of  the  Earth  and  Moon,  24  h.  54  m.  on  an  average, 
all  reckoned  in  mean  solar  time.  Now  if  we  reckon  the  Moon  n/it  to 
rotate,  that  is,  if  we  refer  rotation  to  the  radius  vector  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  to  the  centre  of  the  Moon,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  time  of  rotation  of  the  Earth  to  be  about  24  h.  54  m.,  because 
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it  is  neoessarj  to  refer  both  motions  of  rotation  to  the  same  line,  in 
order  to  compare  them.  If,  then,  we  refer  the  motion  of  rotation  of  the 
Earth  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and  Earth,  the  Earth 
makes  about  365^  rotations  in  a  year;  if  we  refer  to  a  fixed  line  in  space, 
about  366  J  ;  but  if  we  refer  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  Earth 
and  Moon,  about  35 1|.  How  many  times  then  should  we  say  that  the 
Earth  rotates  on  its  axis  in  a  tropical  year  ]  "  It  is  only  by  referring 
the  points  of  bodies  io  fixed  planes  and  objects  in  space,"  says  M.  Poinsot, 
in  his  TMorie  NawveUe  de  la  Rotation  dee  Corps,  a  work  which  I  recom- 
mend to  your  notice,  and  the  only  one  which  gives  a  clear  picture  of 
that  very  difficult  subject — rotatory  motion,  "  that  we  have  been  able  to 
find  the  differential  equations  of  this  motion  [of  a  solid  in  space],  and  to 
integrate  them,  or  at  least  reduce  their  integrals  to  quadratures,  in  the 
simple  case  of  a  body  which  is  free  from  all  external  action."  The  whole 
difficulty  into  which  you  have  fallen  arises  from  your  not  referring  the 
rotation  to  "  a  fixed  plane  or  object  in  space." 

The  same  idea  seems  to  have  confused  Mr.  Perigal  in  his  mathematical 
investigation,  p.  274,  in  which,  in  fact,  he  has  assumed  the  very  point  in 
dispute.  The  investigation  there  given  is  imperfect  in  the  statement, 
apparently  from  the  omission  of  some  paragraph.  It  should  be  made 
purely  geometrical,  without  any  mention  of  velocity y  as  this  introduces  a 
mechanical  element.     I  submit  the  following  geometrical  considerations. 

Let  0  and  O  be  the  centres  of  any  two  circles  on  a  plane,  of  which 
the  radii  0  M  and  0'  M'  are  parallel.  Draw  the  radius  0  P  in  the  first 
circle,  making  the  angle  P  0  M  •=z  0,  and  then  draw  (y  F,  making  the 
angle  P'  O  M'  =  6^'.  At  the  extremity  P,  draw  P  Q  parallel  and  equal 
to  O  P.  Then  if  Q  alters  continuously  and  Q^  =:/d,  where  y  6  is  not  a 
discontinuous  function  of  6,  &  alters  continuously ;  and  if  0  M  ==  a, 
C  M'  =  a\  and  the  co-ordinates  of  Q  referred  to  0  be  aj  and  y,  the  locus 
of  §  is  determined  by  eliminating  6  and  d'  from  the  three  equations. 

X  =  a  cos  0  -^  a'  cos  & 

y  =  a  sin  0  4-  a'  sin  6^  6'  =/d 

while  ff  —  6  will  be  the  angular  separation  of  &  P'  from  0  P. 

Now,  if  Gl  =  0,  that  is,  if  the  radius  O  F  dio  not  revolve,  but  remain 
constantly  in  the  position  O  M\  this  locus  is  clearly  (a;— a')2-|-y^=a^,  or 
a  circle  with  the  same  radius  &s  0  My  but  with  the  centre  at  0'',  on  the 
line  0  M,  where  0  O'^-O  M\  This  is  the  geometrical  case  corre- 
sponding to  your  figure  A  No.  1.  And  as  0'— 0  then  ="—0,  there  will 
be  a  retrograde  rotation  of  O  F  relative  to  0  P,  although  O  F  la  really 
at  rest. 

Next,  let  6^=0,  in  which  case  the  radius  O  F  la  always  parallel  to 
0  P,  and  therefore  both  radii  revolve  or  rotate  exactly  similarly.  Then 
the  locus  is  a?-\-'i/^=.{a-\-c^)'^,  which  is  a  circle  concentric  with  MP,  and 
having  its  radius  0  W^ -=.0  M •\- O  M\  This  is  your  case  A  No.  3,  and 
is  also  (approximately)  the  case  of  the  rotation  of  the  Moon  and  its 
revolution.  As  in  this  case  B'  —  6  =  0,  there  will  be  no  rotation  oi  O  F 
relative  to  0  P,  although  O  F  really  rotates  once  for  each  rotation 
oiOP. 

Next,  let  6^=  2  0,  in  which  case  the  radius  O  F  will  have  completed 
two  rotations  when  0  P  has  completed  one.  In  this  case  &  —  0  =  6,  and 
hence  (7  F  will  have  completed  one  rotation  with  reference  to  0  P,  when 
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0  P  has  itself  completed  one  rotation.  This  is  the  case  investigated  on 
p.  275,  and  give«  the  same  locus  as  there  determined,  namely — 

2  a2  a'  re  -f  a!^  {d^  -  a'2)  =  {x^-J^-y^  2  _  (^24.2  a' 2)  (a?  +  y^- 
If  we  take  2  6'  =:  6,  then  O'  —  0  =  —  ^a  ;  and  when  0  P  has  rotated 
tivice  in  one  direction,  (7  P'  will  have  rotated  once  relative  to  0  P,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction,  while  it  will  really  have  rotated  once  in  the  sanvR 
direction  as  0  P.     The  locus  in  this  case  is — 

2  a'2  a  aj  +  a2  (^'2  __  ^2)  =  (^,2  4.  ^2)  _  (^'2  ^  o  a2)  (aj2  4.  y2). 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  path  described  by  Q  in  these  cases  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  path  described  by  P,  and  that  instead  of  giving  the  locm 
of  P  to  find  that  of  Q,  we  might  give  the  locus  of  Q  to  find  that  of  P. 
Now  the  locus  of  Q  is  the  path  described  in  one  plane  by  a  point  in  a 
rotating  body  whose  centre  of  gravity  describes  a  given  path  ;  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  above  observation  that  the  path  described  by  such  a  pomt 
may  be  any  whatever  that  is  :  it  may  not  only  describe  a  circle  round  P, 
but  also  round  any  other  point  whatever.  Hence,  as  I  formerly  stated, 
your  assertion  (p.  269)  that  "  in  no  revolving  body  can  any  points  by  any 
possibility  form  concentric  rings  round  more  than  one  centre,"  Mis  to 
the  ground.  Thus  the  point  Q,  when  6'  =  0,  not  only  describes  a  circle 
about  P,  but  also  round  Q,  owing  to  the  motion  of  P  round  Q,  and  the 
circle  described  by  Q  is  concentric  with  that  described  by  P. 

On  p.  273  you  state  "  the  chief  geometrical  differences  between  axial 
rotation  and  lunar  revolution."  In  examining  them  I  will,  however, 
leave  out  of  the  question  the  actual  motion  of  the  Moon,  and  take  the 
simple  geometrical  case  of  Q'  =  0,  because  that  is  the  case  which  you 
mean  by  lunar  revolution.     These  differences  you  state  are  : — 

"  1st.  That  in  the  former  [axial  rotation]  the  revolving  body  turns 
every  part  of  it  round  its  own  centre  or  axis,  while  the  Moon  does  noC 
But  the  Moon  does  so  turn  every  point  with  reference  to  axiyjixed  line. 
You  say,  indeed  (p.  265),  "  If  the  Moon  were  alone  in  chaos,  the  question 
of  her  rotation  or  non- rotation  would  be  nowise  altered."     By  "  chaos," 

1  suppose  you  mean  space,  in  which  no  fixed  pointscan  be  taken.  But 
in  that  case,  however  truly  the  Moon  might  rotate,  no  rotation  could  be 
known  or  determined,  for  we  should  have  nothing  to  which  to  refer  it. 
You  go  on,  indeed,  to  say  :  "  The  rotation  of  a  body  is  determinable  by 
the  relative  movements  of  different  parts  of  its  own  body,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  reference  to  space,  or  to  any  external  point."  But  in  no 
solid  body,  however  much  it  may  rotate,  have  its  different  parts  any 
"  relative  movements,"  so  far  as  I  understand  your  meaning.  Hence, 
if  what  you  said  were  correct,  there  would  be  no  means  of  determining 
its  rotation,  without  reference  to  space,  <kc., — although  this  is  not  what 
you  mean.  In  fact,  even  when  there  are  external  points  visible,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  rotating  body  rather  supposes  the  external  points  to 
revolve  than  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Earth  and  stars. 

You  continue  your  statement  on  p.  273  thus  : — "  2nd.  In  axial 
rotation,  all  points  of  the  rotating  body  must  describe  concentric  circles 
round  its  own  centre,  whilst  in  the  Moon  no  point  does.*'  Every  point 
in  the  Moon  does  describe  these  concentric  rings,  referred  to  the  Moon's 
centre  as  at  rest.  That  they  do  not  plot  down  as  concentric  rings, 
results  from  their  being  combined  with  a  second  motion  of  translation; 
but  on  deducting  this,  the  original  rings  reappear. 
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I  must  own  that  I  am  unable  rightly  to  understand  the  words  which 
you  have  employed  in  explaining  the  "  3rd  difference."  I  do  not  see 
how,  "  as  regards  her  orbital  revolution,  all  points  in  the  Moon  move 
with  increasing  or  diminishing  velocity  successively;"  for  if  there  were 
no  motion  of  rotation  in  our  model  moon,  each  of  its  points  would 
describe  a  similar  orbit  in  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  velocity ; 
but  these  orbits  would  not  be  concentric.  Nor  do  I  see  that  at  present 
"  each  point  moves  with  the  same  speed,"  unless  by  "  speed  "  you  mean 
*  angular  velocity  about  the  earth's  centre.'  Indeed,  your  next  remark 
seems  to  contradict  this  one,  when  you  say — "  All  those  points  in  the 
outer  hemisphere  [move]  /aster  than  those  in  the  inner  hemisphere, 
these  two  hemispheres  never  changing  their  relative  position  of  inner 
and  outer."  The  division  is  not  exactly  into  two  hemispheres,  the 
boundary  being  not  a  plane,  but  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  of  which  the 
centre  of  the  Earth  is  the  centre.  But  this  is  of  little  importance. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  speed  1  Simply  the  composition 
of  the  motion  of  rotation  round  the  Moon's  axis  with  the  motion  of 
translation  round  the  Earth.  For  the  points  in  the  so-called  outer 
hemisphere,  the  motion  of  rotation  acts  to  carry  every  point  forward  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  motion  of  translation,  and  therefore  to  make 
it  move  faster  than  the  centre,  which  is  unaffected  by  rotation.  For 
the  points  in  the  so-called  inner  hemisphere,  the  motion  of  rotation  acts 
to  carry  every  point  backwards,  or  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the 
motion  of  translation,  and  therefore  to  make  it  move  more  slowly  than 
the  centre.  When  the  Earth  moves  round  the  Sun,  two  similar  terrestrial 
hemispheres  may  be  determined  at  any  moment,  but  on  account  of  the 
Earth's  period  of  rotation  being  much  shorter  than  her  period  of  revolu- 
tion, these  hemispheres  are  perpetually  composed  of  different  points. 

You  proceed  to  say — ''  4th,  in  axial  rotation,  all  points  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  rotating  body  must  successively  intersect  the  radius  vector, 
whilst  in  the  Moon  one  only  does."  I  have  already  shown  that  this 
arises  from  your  referring  the  motion  of  rotation  to  a  moving  instead  of 
a  fixed  line. 

"  5th.  While  axial  rotation  is  independent  of  the  motion  of  translation, 
Itmar  motion  depends  on  it,  and  ceases  with  it."  The  first  part  of  this 
statement,  to  which  I  drew  attention  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  is 
true ;  the  second  part,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  you,  is 
incorrect.  K  you  could  prove  the  second  part,  the  controversy  would 
be  at  an  end ;  but  so  would  the  first  law  of  motion  likewise.  I  suspect 
that  your  illustration  of  a  system  of  two  balls  rigidly  connected,  here 
leads  you  into  error  ;  because,  in  this  case,  when  the  motion  of  translation 
ceases,  the  rigid  connection  also  causes  the  motion  of  rotation  to  cease. 
But  there  is  a  motion  of  rotation  in  every  part  of  a  rigid  body  which 
rotates,  this  part  revolving  round  the  axis,  and  rotating  about  its  own 
axis,  only  precisely  because  this  rotation  of  the  smaller  part  ceases  with 
the  rotation  of  the  whole  mass,  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  connec- 
tion, it  is  usually  disregarded.  On  a  revolving  disk  mark  out  two  points, 
then  the  line  joining  these  points  will  be  directed  successively  to  all 
points  of  the  compass  during  a  rotation  of  the  disk ;  and  hence,  in  the 
only  sense  which  mathematicians  can  affix  to  the  term,  either  of  these 
points  revolves  or  rotates  (as  they  are  rigidly  connected)  round  the 
other,  with  reference  to  a  fixed  line,  just  as  much  as  if  the  centre  of 
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rotation  of  the  disk  were  transferred  to  either  of  these  points,  and  the 
other  were,  therefore,  turned  about  it  in  the  most  self-evident  manner. 

The  following  contrivance  may  make  these  rotations  clearer  to  non- 
mathematicians  : — Cut  out  two  disks  of  cardboard,  and  draw  one  radius 
in  each.  On  the  larger  disk  make  two  holes,  one  in  the  centre  and  one 
near  the  circumference  on  this  radius,  in  which  two  pins  can  turn  easily. 
Pass  a  pin  tightly  through  the  centre  of  the  other  smaller  disk,  so  that 
when  the  pin  is  twisted  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  disk  rotates,  and 
whai  it  is  not  so  twisted,  the  disk  does  not  rotate,  with  reference  to  the 
fingers  with  which  the  motion  is  naturally  compared.  Now,  first  hy  a 
cnmk-like  motion  of  the  right  ai*m  (the  lefb  hand  supporting  the  pin  on 
which  the  large  disk  turns)  cause  the  pin  of  the  small  disk^  which  is 
placed  in  the  second  hole  of  the  large  disk,  to  make  the  large  disk  rotate 
without  twisting  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  therefore  without  rotating 
the  Gonall  disk.  If  you  start  with  the  two  radii  in  the  same  straight 
line)  you  will  find  that  the  angular  separation  of  the  two  radii  passes 
thorough  all  angles  in  one  revolution :  hence  an  apparent  retrc^^rade 
rotation  of  the  smaller  disk  with  reference  to  the  larger  radius,  and  a 
sensible  non-rotation  with  reference  to  the  finger.  Kext  rotate  the 
large  disk  with  the  fingers  of  the  lefb  hand,  and  without  touching  it 
widi  the  pin  of  the  smadl  disk,  move  the  small  disk  round  the  larger, 
so  as  to  keep  the  two  radii  in  a  line ;  you  will  find  it  necessary  to 
tvdst  the  pin  between  your  finger  and  thumb  to  do  so,  and  hence  sensibly 
to  rotate  the  small  disk,  while  the  same  disk  is  now  at  relative  rest  with 
regard  to  the  large  one.  This  instrument,  which  can  be  immediately 
constructed,  overcomes  the  Mlacy  arising  from  the  rigid  connection,  by 
showing  that  when  one  body  is  in  motion,  any  other  which  is  relatively 
at  rest  to  it  must  have  a  precisely  similar  motion. 

Hence  it  appears  to  me,  that  instead  of  allowing  persona  to  refer 
motion  now  to  one  moving  line  and  now  to  another  (as  in  the  two  rota- 
tions of  the  Moon  and  Earth),  and  now  to  a  fixed  hue  or  plane  (as  all 
mathematicians  do)>  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  relative  nature  of  motion,  and  show  them  the  importance  of 
referring  all  motion  to  <me  fixed  line  or  plane,  in  order  that  their 
relative  motion  might  be  discovered, — as  in  the  case  of  specific  gravities 
we  compare  all  bodies  with  water  in  place  of  with  one  another.  Motion 
relative  to  such  fixed  lines  or  planes  is  often  called  ^'  absolute  motion,*' 
the  term  "  relative "  being  commonly,  but  not  necessarily,  confined  to 
motion  relative  to  some  moving  point.  Hence  fferaokd  (Outlines  of 
Astronomy,  p.  55)  says,  "The  relative  motion  of  two  bodies  is  the 
same  as  if  either  of  them  were  at  rest,  and  all  its  motion  were  com* 
municated  to  the  other  in  an  opposite  direction.  Hence,  if  two  bodies 
move  alike,  they  will,  when  seen  from  each  other  (without  reference  to 
other  inner  bodies,  but  only  to  the  stany  sphere),  appear  at  rest. 
Hence,  also,  if  the  absolute  motion  of  two  bodies  [t.e.  their  motions 
r^tive  to  fixed  lines  or  planes]  be  uniform  and  rectilinear,  their  relative 
motion  is  so  also." 

Some  of  your  correspondents  object,  that  if  astronomers  are  correct, 
then  every  man  in  the  world  and  every  ship  revolves  upon  its  own  axis. 
This  is  true  ;  and  that  it  is  true  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ships  sailing 
round  the  w<H4d  from  Lpndon  to  Cape  Horn  lose  a  day  in  their  reckon- 
ing, owing  to  their  having  turned  on  their  own  axis  onoe  in  a  direction 
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contrary  to  that  of  the  Earth ;  while  those  ^ps  which  sail  hy  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  gain  a  day,  from  having  turned  once  on  thdr  own 
axis  in  the  direction  of  the  Earth's  rotation, — ^both  in  addition  to  their 
having  turned  once  on  their  axis  for  every  rotation  of  the  earth. 
If  there  were  no  interposing  Earth,  the  night  would  be  just  as  much 
caused  by  our  backing  the  Sun,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  walking  round 
a  table,  with  your  back  constantly  turned  to  it,  and  placing  a  lamp  or 
other  object  at  a  distance  to  represent  the  Sun.  The  case  of  lomng  and 
gaining  the  day  is  well  exemplified  in  the  difSBrence  between  the 
sidereal  aild  the  mean  solar  year,  and  in  the  loss  of  a  sidereal  day  in 
9,448,300  solar  days,  owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  (Her- 
schel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  p.  624). 

On  p.  262  yon  say, — "  To  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  have  simply 
to  suggest  that  one  of  the  best  practical  modes  of  illustrating  the 
difference  between  lunar  revolution  and  axial  rotation  is,  I  think,  to 
conceive  a  waggon  travelling  horizontally  round  a  circular  wall,  with 
one  wheel  dragged  and  anoth^  revolving,  as  usual  The  dragged  wheel 
represents  lunar  motion,  and  the  other  axial  rotation  :  that  is  the 
difference.  It  has  been  argued  that  one  is  only  a  quicker  'rotation' 
than  the  other  :  it  may  as  well  be  said  that  walking  is  a  quicker  pace 
than  standing  still."  Part  of  the  misconception  implied  in  this  quotation 
arises,  I  think,  from  confounding  revolution  round  an  axle  with  rotation 
round  an  axis.  The  axle  of  the  wheel  is  a  separate  body,  which  may  or 
may  not  rotate  ;  and  the  wheel  which  revolves  round  or  in  respect  to  it 
causes  any  point  in  its  own  inner  b<»indary  to  describe  a  line  about  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  axle.  It  may  happen  that  both  the  axle  rotates 
and  the  wheel  revolves,  with  equal  speed,  in  the  same  direction,  with 
reference  to  some  external  object.  In  this  case  there  is  no  relative 
rotation,  or  the  axle  and  wheel  are  at  relative  rest.  This  efEeot  is  pro- 
duced by  rigidly  fastening  the  wheel  to  the  axle  while  the  waggon  is 
dragged  round  a  circle. 

Rotation  round  an  aoois  is  quite  different,  because  the  axis  is  itself  an 
actual  or  geometrical  pa/rt  of  the  revolving  body,  and  is,  moreover,  a 
geometrical  line,  having  no  diameter.  There  is  no  slipping  or  gliding  of 
any  part  of  the  rotating  body  over  this  axis,  as  there  is  of  the  revolving 
body  over  the  axle.  !Rotation  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  line 
drawn  &om  any  point  perpendicular  to  the  axis  points  successively  to  all 
points  of  the  compass,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  dragged  as  well  as 
with  the  free  wheel,  and  with  the  axle  of  both  wheels.  The  dragged 
wheel  and  its  ax^e  both  rotate  once  in  a  revolution  of  the  waggon,  with 
respect  to  a  fixed  line,  and  hence  the  wheel  does  not  revolve  on  the  axle, 
and  would  not  even  if  there  were  no  rigid  connection,  but  only  some 
force  applied  to  prevent  friction  causing  the  wheel  to  revolve.  The  free 
wheel  revolves  a  certain  number  of  times  about  its  axle,  and  rotates  once 
more,  with  respect  to  a  fixed  line,  in  the  course  of  one  revolution  of 
the  waggon ;  that  once  more  not  appearing  as  a  motion  round  the  axle, 
because  of  the  rotation  of  the  axle  itself 

A  mast  does  not  move  with  respect  to  a  ship  in  motion,  but  it  does 
move  with  respect  to  the  shore ;  and  a  man  who  walks  from  the  stem  to 
the  prow  moves  faster  than  the  mast  with  respect  to  the  shore.  This  is 
precisely  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  may  apply  your  words,  and  say, 
that  "  walking  is  a  quicker  pace  than  standing  still  I"   Your  words  were 
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iucomplete,  because  you  neglected  to  mentioii  to  what  the  *'  standing 
still "  was  to  be  referred.  A  man  who  "  stands  still "  on  the  Earth's  surfiace 
is  really  moving  very  hst  through  space ;  but  if  he  moves  on  the  Earth's 
sur&ce,  he  may  move  partly  in  the  direction  of  this  motion  or  partly 
against  it.  In  this  case,  again,  ''  walking  is  a  quicker  (or  slower)  pace 
than  standing  stilL"  The  path  described  by  the  top  of  a  mountain  round 
the  Earth's  surface  is  longer  than  that  described  by  its  base  in  the  same 
time,  yet  we  say  that  both  "  stand  still."  In  this  case,  then,  '*  standing 
still  is  a  quicker  (or  slower)  pace  than  standing  still !"  This  is  a  com- 
plete redtictio  ad  absn/rdv/m  of  such  non-relative  phraseology. 

My  letter  has  extended  to  such  an  unexpected  length  that  I  forbear 
to  allude  to  other  matters  which  I  had  marked,  especially  the  effects 
which  you  seem  to  attribute  to  centrifugal  force  to  produce  the  rotation 
whence  it  is  derived,  or  the  independent  existence  which  you  assign  to 
it  when  revolution  ceases  (p.  259).  I  have  also  throughout  coi^ned 
myself  to  the  supposition  of  one  body  revolving  about  another,  so  that 
the  axes  of  both  are  parallel,  and  I  have  taken  the  motions  of  revo- 
lution to  be  circular  and  uniform.  In  &ct,  I  have  excluded  all  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  the  Moon's  motion,  which  your  theory  would  leave 
unaccounted  for.  But  1  cannot  conclude  without  saying,  that  your 
machine,  consisting  of  two  balls  rigidly  ooimected,  is  very  misleading, 
and  does  not  in  any  respect  represent  the  real  motions  of  the  Earth  and 
Moon.  Thus  it  will  not  lead  any  one  to  the  conception  of  the  Earth's 
rotation  being  different  from  that  of  your  central  ball,  namely,  in  about 
the  ratio  of  27^  :  1.  It  will  not  allow  of  any  librations  of  the  Moon; 
for  which  you  have,  in  fact,  not  accounted  at  all,  either  in  longitude  or 
latitude.  To  suppose  that  there  is  a  special  oscillation  of  the  Moon,  is 
to  suppose  something  which  the  theory  of  gravitation  must  be  altered  to 
account  for ;  whereas  the  theory  of  a  uniform  rotation  of  the  Moon 
on  its  own  axis,  and  its  non-uniform  revolution  round  the  Earth  (another 
omitted  circumstance),  together  with  the  inclination  of  that  axis  to  the 
Moon's  orbit,  and  its  conical  revolution  in  about  nineteen  years  (all  with 
reference  to  fixed  lines  and  planes),  accounts  for  all  of  them. 

Hence  I  conclude^  that  so  iar  ^m  astronomers  having  introduced  con- 
fusion by  their  saying  that  the  Moon  rotates  on  its  axis  with  reference 
to  a  fixed  plane,  it  is  those  who  have  talked  of  her  having  no  axial  rota- 
tion, without  mentioning  what  line  they  refer  the  motion  to,  while  they 
really  refer  to  a  revolving  line,  who  have  introduced  the  confusion—a 
confusion  which  always  arises  on  all  subjects  where  the  absolute  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  relative. 

Hoping  that  you  will  read  this  long  letter  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
discussion  which  has  actuated  the  writer,  I  remain,  with  due  respect, 

Alexander  J.  Eixi& 


Sympathy  with  Children. — "  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  success 
in  managring  the  young,  is  sympathy  with  them  as  children.  Nothing  bnt  this  will 
lead  to  a  proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
governed,  or  enable  us  rightly  to  estimate  the  efforts  they  make  for  improvement. 

Happy  is  the  teacher  who  can  really  enter  into  the  feelings  and  motives  of  childhood ; 
and  fortunate  is  the  teacher  who  can  discriminate  between  the  apparently  wrong 
actions  which  are  caased  by  such  sudden  impulses,  and  those  which  are  the  result  of 
deliberate  intention  to  do  wrang." — American  Joturnal  of  £dwxUi(m, 
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THE  MOON  CONTROVERSY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — ^The  controversy  on  the  rotation  of  the  Moon  about  its  axis  has  suggested  to 
me  some  reflections  which  I  think  not  nnworthy  of  attention  in  your  JoumaL  It  is 
a  common  notion  that  mathematical  studies  enaUe  men  to  become  good  reasoners. 
Tliat  this  common  notion  is  an  error,  appears  from  the  recent  controversy.  I  have 
heard  that  a  gentleman  of  considerable  repute  among  the  learned  said,  that  aU  the 
answers  to  Mr.  Symons  in  the  Times  were  also  wrong.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
they  were  so.  In  the  first  place  they  lost  their  tempers  ;  they  w«re  indignant  Uiat 
anything  which  they  said  should  be  called  in  question ;  they  wished,  in  shorty  to  be 
considered  in&Uible.  So  their  mathematics  did  not  save  them  from  this  first  essential 
of  good  reasoning — a  calm,  nnimpassioned  love  of  truth.  Consequently,  in  the  second 
place,  they  never  got  sieht  of  the  real  question,  and  so  talked  to  the  wind.  As 
both  parties  agreed  in  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  question  was  one 
of  words  or  (^finitions,  or  by  what  names  the  &cts  should  be  called.  What  the 
mathematicians  should  have  done  was,  to  have  laid  down  the  definition  of  the  term 
rotation  about  an  axis,  and  then  shown  that  their  definition  described  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Their  definition  would  probably  have  been  opposite  to  a  thing  called  **  common 
sense  :  "  hereupon  they  might  have  called  upon  their  opponents  to  define  what  they 
meant  by  **  common  sense."  This,  if  honestly  followed  out,  would  have  raised  questions 
about  realitiee,  questions  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  this  mere  verbal  question. 
It  would  have  appeared  that ''  common  sense  "  may  be  of  two  kinds :  that  there  is  a  re- 
flecting common  sense  and  an  unreflecting  common  sense,  such  as  that  which  would  have 
sent  Galileo  to  the  scaflbld  ;  and  that  out  of  their  own  peculiar  department  the  mathe- 
maticians are  allied  with  the  mob  of  unreflecting  common  sense,  and  have  none  of  that 
right  to  which  they  have  of  late  shown  a  disposition  to  lay  claim,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  some  &ct8  and  truths  which  are  now  bursting  on  the  world.  Let,  then,  youth  be 
taught  not  to  prostrate  its  understanding  before  either  great  names  or  tl^at  unreflect- 
ing common  sense  to  which,  I  am  afraid,  every  one  of  us  is  too  apt  to  yield  his 
judgment. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

OrecU  Marlow.  W.  P.  Ga&keUj. 

DR.  LARDNER  ON  LUNAR  MOTION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH   JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Parts,  June  llh,  1856. 

Sir, — ^You  will  much  oblige  me  by  rectifying,  in  your  next  number,  an  error  into 
which  Mr.  Symons  has  inadvertently  jBEdlen,  in  one  of  his  quotations  from  the  tract  on 
the  planets,  published  by  me  in  the  "  Museum  of  Science  and  Art."  Immediately  on 
the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  work,  in  January  1854,  I  discovered  an 
oversight  which  I  had  committed  in  hasty  writing,  and  I  immediately  had  the  leaf 
canceUed,  and  the  error  corrected,  although  it  was  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  context 
that  the  mistake  was  little  more  than  a  slip  of  the  pen.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Simons, 
by  a  most  singular  circumstance,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  years,  has  come 
into  possession  of  one  of  the  few  copies  of  the  number  in  question  which  were  put 
into  circulation  before  the  leaf  was  cancelled  and  the  error  corrected ;  and  finding 
that  the  erroneous  sentence  accorded  with  his  curious  lunar  theory,  he  has  quoted  it 
in  italics,  mixed  with  capitals.  A  reference  to  the  corresponding  page  in  any  copy 
circulated  later  will  show  the  error  into  which  Mr.  Symons  has  thus  unintentionally 
&11en. 

I  have  written  a  paper  upon  the  question  of  the  Moon's  Eotation,  which  I  trust 
will  convince  any  person  moderately  conversant  with  elementary  mechanics,  that  the 
Moon  has  the  rotation  which  Mr.  Symons  denies  to  it,  and  have  sent  it  to  London  for 
publication.  I  hope  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  Lunar  controversy — if  controversy  that 
can  properly  be  called  in  which  all  those  who  are  considered  by  the  world  in  general 
(including  Mr.  Symons  himself)  as  the  highest  authorities  in  science  are  of  one 
opinion. — ^Your  obedient  Servant,  DION.  LARDNER. 

[Dr.  Lardner  (who  is  living  abroad)  is  quite  in  eiTor  in  his  last  statement  in  this 
note.  Mr.  Symons's  position  seems  to  be  this  : — **  The  lunar  movement  is  the  revolu^ 
tion  of  a  sphere  round  a  distant  centre  keeping  same  face  towards  it ;  this  is  not  the 
rotation  of  a  sphere  round  its  own  centre,  and  should  not  be  so  called."  Very  many 
scientific  men  are  of  this  opinion  ;  and  a  very  eminent  Wrangler  is  among  them. — 
Ed.  E.  J.  E.] 
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LOCAL  WOEDS. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — ^There  is  a  yariation  in  print  from  the  order  in  which  the  Local  Words  (hi- 
serted  in  the  May  number  of  the  Ekolish  Jourkal  or  Eduoatiok)  were  written. 

The  words  shim,  fmvudgey  8wip,  toaiUe,  wveit,  yax,  ought  to  appear  amongst  those 
used  in  Kent,  and  the  following — tar'fnarl,  teem,  IhnuM,  toppmgy  toppled^  trmf, 
tumbrdf  wiheppen,  vartual,  welsh,  wenible,  whaUop,  ioimbeemi,  ought  to  be  amongst  the 
lincolnshire  winds.  The  term  printed  "  leawt "  was  "  lean  to.**  The  postscripts  are 
rcTersed  ;  the  one  under  the  second  letter  bdonging  to  the  firsts  and  that  under  the 
first  to  the  Kent  words  of  the  second.  In  defining  "wimbeamt,**  I  ought  to  hsTe 
used  the  word  renters,  instead  of  "joists  of  the  roof." 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  insert  this,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged.  The  accom- 
panying list  of  Lincolnshire  words  is  at  your  service. — I  am,  &c.. 


Cfoodnestone,  near  Wingham,  Kent,  June  Wth,  1856. 


BicHARD  Des  Forges. 


Bdfer,  a  framework  on  pillars,  &c.,  on 

which  com- ricks  are  built. 
Blore,  to  bellow. 
Boggle,  an  apparition. 
Brim,  used  with  new;    thus,  a  'bran' 

new  knife. 
Brat,  an  old  ragged  rug. 
Brog,  to  goad. 

Cadge,  to  go  with  miller's  cart. 
Chep,  to  split,  from  the  sun's  heat. 
Clog,  to  draggle. 
Clatty,  sticky. 
deck,  the  husk  of  barley. 
Clock,  a  beetle. 
Craw,  to  crow. 
CtUl,  to  select  the  worst  things  from  a 

number  of  others. 
CuUs,  things  selected  as  above. 
CtU,  a  lot ;  as  to  draw  'cuts.' 
Dither,  to  have  a  tremulous  motion. 
Drape,  an  old  cow  or  ewe. 
Fag,  a  sheep-tick. 
Fligged,  fledged. 
Qlor-fat,  very  fat. 
Qrew,  a  greyhound. 
Oroh,  to  grub. 

Harrow,  to  overcome  with  &tigue. 
SSder)  for  Tie  in  composition  ;  as  a  *  he- 

der'-lamb  for  he-]&mh. 
Hobble,  a  diificulty. 
Hoin:  a  pig  is  said  to  *hoin*  when  he 

squeals. 
Jalp,  to  shake  a  liquid  by  carrying  so  as 

to  spill  it. 
Kdl,  the  fat  about  the  kidneys  of  a  hog. 
Kibble,  a  kind  of  bat  for  driving  a  ball 
Limmick,  flexible. 
Lithe,  to  thicken  milk,  &c.,  with  flour. 


Om,  own. 

Pippin,  a  crock. 

Porket,  a  small  iat  pig. 

Pop,  an  instrument  for  moving  a  barge, 

one  end  of  which  is  placed  at  the  li^t* 

torn  of  the  water  whUe  a  man  leans  on 

the  other. 
Pucker,  difficulty,  a  scrape. 
Bamdy,  time  wasted  at  the  alehouse  in 

drinking. 
Root,  to  move  the  earth  as  the  hog  does 

with  its  nose. 
Saucy,  too  nice  about  food. 
Scrudge,  to  crowd. 
Shan,  wild. 
Sheder,  UHcd  for  she,  in  composition ;  as  a 

'  sheder  '-calf. 
Side,  long. 

Sight,  a  great  quantity. 
Siss,  to  hiss. 
Skinch,  to  stint. 
Slape,  smooth. 

Sloshtoays,  slopewise,  diagonally. 
SqtMd,  mud. 
Squaddy,  muddy. 

Stavers,  the  rounds  or  steps  of  a  ladder. 
Stew,  dust  raised. 

Stodge,  a  kind  of  soup  or  porridge. 
Stotopf  a  low  post. 
Strinkling,  a  sprinkling. 
SwaU,  to  wash  by  throwing  with  large 

quantities  of  water. 
Tafig,  a  barb  or  sting. 
Tidy,  a  pinafore. 
To-year,  this  year. 
Weamt,  will  not. 
Whinnick,  to  laugh  loudly. 
Wreak,  drifted  snow,  &c. 


THE  PUNCTUATION  QUESTION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — I  trust  you  will  not  deem  me  intrusive  or  litigious  if  I  agiuin  trespass  upon 
your  pages  for  a  brief  space  :  I  would  be  the  last  to  desire  they  should  become  the 
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field  of  unprofitable  controversy ;  but  aa  fiiot  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  as 
**  C.  H.  D.'s  "  replication  to  my  former  letter  may  produce  a  fftlse  impression  in  the 
minds  of  your  reiulers,  and  still  lead  them  to  attempt  a  chase  after  a  mirage,  I  would 
endeavour  to  spare  them  the  pains,  and  set  them  right  in  the  somewhat  inutile  path 
they  would  thereby  tread. 

My  original  object  in  criticising  Mr.  Davis's  remarks  was  to  show  the  inexpediency 
of  necessarily  incompetent  persons  attempting  to  legislate  with  regard  to  the  innu- 
merable miniitisB  of  typographical  arrangement,  or,  in  their  own  particular  instances, 
essaying  to  make  exception  to  the  style  adopted  in  any  printing-office,  espeoiiJly  when 
such  alteration  was  un&miliar  to  and  inappreciable  by  those  for  whom  the  benefit 
was  intended.  I  briefly  drew  attention  to  his  crude  attempts  at  reform,  therefore,  by 
way  of  caution,  and  refrained  from  entering  largely  into  reasons,  because  I  deemed 
they  would  be  only  too  apparent,  as  I  still  believe  they  must  be,  to  the  majority  of 
your  readers.  Mr.  Davis  having  experienced  some  annoyance  at  the  hands  of 
careless,  or  it  might  be  ignorant  printers,  seeks  to  show  that  the  body  are  unable  to 
legislate  for  themselves,  and  that  it  is  high  time  for  the  Public  to  step  in,  and  duly 
instruct  this  sadly  deficient  guild  I — a  remedy,  according  to  his  own  showing,  so 
inefficient,  as  to  permit  eveiy  author  to  exercise  individual  judgment  [query  whim  ?] 
in  the  production  of  his  work  ; — ^for  as  to  imagining  that  the  public  would  be  guided 
by  Mr.  Davis's  in£Edlible  rule,  even  if  printen  consented,  is  simply  to  entertain  an 
impossibility. 

I  did  not  in  my  communication  think  it  necessary  to  give  specimens  of  the  diversities 
of  plan  mentioned,  but  Mr.  Davis  would  have  had  a  tongibie  reply  to  his  question  if 
be  had  reflected  suffieaently  to  refer  to  the  plan  pursued  in  your  own  Journal,  which, 
taken  m  toto,  is  unlike  either  of  the  tioo  instances  he  cites  as  being  the  ones  in  use  in 
Xiondon  offices.  I  will  now,  however,  partly  comply  with  his  request,  remarking 
that  the  subjoined  variations  are  more  or  less  used,  wholly  and  in  part^  in  the  printing 
of  books  in  this  19th  century : — 


Styld  1.  "  ( ? )  " 

[n 

„  2.  (  M  ',) 

-(?) 

(    ) 

„  4.  ,  (    ), 

,(    ) 

(    ), 

,  (    ,) 

„  5.  ?(    ) 

(    )? 


Style  1. 


»»  :|e 
'»  * 


&c.  &c.  &c. 

Perplexing  enough,  truly,  you  will  say  ;  and  too  plainly  evidencing  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  a  fanciful  discrimination  in  their  use. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  such  crotchets,  many  of  which  seem  quite  untenable  ; 
but  the  plan  most  generally  adopted  (in  the  Joubnal  of  Education,  for  instance, — 
always  excepting  "  C.  H.  D.'s  "  artides)  avoids,  to  a  great  extent,  unsightliness  and 
eccentricity,  whereas  the  one  propounded  by  Mr.  Davis  is  inutile  in  practice, 
unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and  perplexing  to  the  sense. 

I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  misquoted  Mr.  Davis's  article,  but  quite  uninten- 
tionally so,  and  not  sufficiently,  I  think,  to  affect  the  real  argument.  Your  readers 
will  judge  whether  my  criticisms  do  not  even  now  stand  the  test  of  Mr.  Davis's  reply, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  italicising  the  word  "  v.,"  which  is,  I  again  urge, 
unnecessary  and  improper,  because,  in  the  case  he  cites,  the  contraction  "  ver.,"  or 
the  word  '*  verse,"  itself,  is  recognised  as  a  proper  distinction,  instead  of  the  false 
emphasis  which  he  would  substitute. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  again  suggest  to  Mr.  Davis  that  he  is  standing  on  unsound 
premises ;  and  repeat,  that  if  he  hskd  discoursed  on  Punctuation  proper,  with  a  view 
to  its  more  general  adaptation,  and  not  run  foul  of  typographical  eccentricity,  upon 
which  "doctors  "  themselves  cannot  asree,  he  would  more  profitably  have  employed 
both  his  own  time  and  that  of  your  readers. — I  am,  yours  truly,  F.  F.  W, 

[This  discussion  must  terminate  here.  It  does  not  touch  on  topics  of  broad  edu- 
cational interest,  nor  is  it  of  any  great  practical  moment  even  aa  a  matter  of  detail^-— 
Ed.  E.  J.  E.] 
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UottB  0f  lUto^Ms. 


LITTLE  BOOKS.  I 

Memoirs  of  Little  Arihw,  This  is  a  pretty  little  book,  containing  the  sayings  of  » 
little  child  who  died  at  an  early  age  ;  and  the  authoress  has  not  &llen  into  the  common 
Mirror  of  many  mothers  who  write  their  children's  memoirs ;  namely;  that  of  portraykg 
ihe  children  they  hare  lost  as  nearly  perfect  beings. 

The  OMm  ABC.  (London  :  Parker,  1866.)  This  is  beautiftilly  illustrated ;  hut, 
we  mnst  confess,  a  more  useless  book  we  have  seldom  seen,  as  children  cannot  be 
expected  to  learn  their  alphabets,  much  less  how  to  read,  from  such  fanciful  letters. 

Text- Book f  or  the  Method  of  Worhmg  the  First  Fowr  Rules  in  Arithmetic.  By  Henry 
D.  Brooke.  .  Second  edition.  Pp.  15.  (London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.)  This 
very  usefal  little  book  has  passed  through  a  second  edition,  and  we  hope  the  succeed- 
ing numbers  will  be  equally  serviceable  in  helping  children  to  comprehend  the  more 
difficult  rules. 

BeWs  Series  of  Poets.-— Ben  /(m«)».— (Parker  &  Son.)  T^is  is  an  admirably  bio- 
graphed  and  annotated  edition,  and  is  a  valuable  gem  in  this  choice  poetical  diadem. 
We  shall  shortly  give  an  article  on  some  of  the  most  fieivourlte  poets  who  have  already 
had  their  niches  in  the  Messrs.  Parker's  gallery. 

Frasef's  Magadne  for  May,  A  good  number ;  but  we  must  greatly  modify  our 
former  praise  of  Kate  Coventry.  There^is  now  an  absenoe  of  all  womatoly  decency:  of 
conduct  in  the  heroine,  which  no  pluck  or  other  good  quality  can  possibly  atone  for. 
What  can  have  possessed  the  writer  thus  to  blur  so  promising  a  tale  ?  The  con- 
demnation of  it  is  now  universal. 

The  Massachusetts  Teacher,  Vol.  T.  No.  5.  (Boston  :  Coolidge.)  A  most  excellent 
educational  periodical.  The  United  States  set  a  good  example  to  Europe  in  this 
important  branch  of  school  literature. 

Manual  (f  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Pp.  48.  (London  and  Oxford  :  J.  H. 
Parker,  1856.)  This  is  a  useful  little  book,  and  some  of  the  prayers  are  very  good 
and  pious,  without  &naticism,  as  are  also  the  heads  for  self-examination.  We  hope 
it  may  be  generally  used  in  schoob. 

Florum  Sacra,  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Smythan,  B.A.  2nd  edition.  Pp.  54.  (Lon- 
don :  J.  &  H.  Parker,  1856.)  This  a  prettily-written  book,  and  calculated  to  inspire 
good  and  kindly  feelings. 

Hie  Training  School  Song-Booh,  Edited  by  A.  D.  Thomson  &  W.  Sugden.  (London : 
Simpkin  &  Marshall,  1856.) 

ITie  Choral  Wreath.  Parts  I.,  II.,  HI.  (London  :  Simpkin  &  Marshall,  1856.) 
These  are  very  useful  additions  to  the  school-room,  containing  good  secular  and  sacred 
pieces,  and  will  aid  in  making  children  cheerful  and  giving  them  a  chaste  tastefor 
harmony. 

Cottage  Pict^Mres  from  the  Old  Testament.  (London  and  Oxford  :  Parker,  1856.) 
These  are  very  prettily  done,  and  cal<mlated  to  add  considerably  to  children's  interest 
in  the  Old  Testament  histoiy. 

Notes  of  Lessons  on  the  Collects.  Part  I.  By  Henry  Brooke,  O.L.S.  Pp.  52. 
(London :  Wertheira  and  Mackintosh,  1856.)  These  notes  supplemelit  the  collects 
with  useftd  &ctB  and  explanations,  chi^y  historical  and  etymdogical,  butthe^duM^d 
be  fuller,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  each  petition  more  instructively. 

Daily  Text  Book.  By  J.  Drage.  Pp.  28.  (London :  Stevenson.)  This  small  book 
has  its  merits  ;  but  its  mult  is,  that  the  precepts,  &c.  are  too  curt,  except  as  a  sort  of 
index  to  the  texts  they  refer  to.  It  would  be  useful  as  a  skeleton  for  a  thesis  on  all 
duties  and  scripture  principles.     It  is  very  suggestive  of  lessons  for  questioning. 

*J^  Several  books  recdved  will  be  reviewed  next  month. 


SERIALS  RECEIVED.  \     > 

Frazei^s  Magasi/ne  ;  the  Permy  Post ;  Museum  of  Science  and  Art ;  Orede  Texli,  ^9^ 
noteSf — Sophocles;  Sophocles— short  notes ;  Two  to  One, 
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LUNAR    MOTION    DEFINED* 

[from  the  *'mikikg  journal.**] 

THE  discussion  respecting  the  Moon's  movement  has  lately  created 
great  excitement  and  very  animated  arguments  amongst  our 
scientific  men,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  This  discussion 
has  originated  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  Times  from  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  astronomers  were  wrong  in  stating  that  the  Moon 
rotated  on  her  own  axis.  The  noT^rotation  of  the  Moon  appears  to  ug 
self-evident,  from  the  description  given  by  the  astronomers  themselves  ; 
viz.  '*  The  Moon,  in  revolving  about  the  Earth,  keeps  the  same  £Etce 
always  towards  us."*  This  observed  fact  is  admitted  by  alL  But 
astronomers  state,  that  hecavse  she  does  akoays  present  the  scmie/ace  to 
us,  she  must  rotate  on  her  own  axis  once  a  month ;  and  that  if  she  did 
show  her  whole  body  to  us  all  round  once  a  month,  she  would  then  have 
no  rotation.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  arrive  at  these  conclu- 
sions, which  appear  so  opposite  to  the  ordinary  effects  of  rotation  and 
revolution  in  terrestrial  movements.  However,  as  Mr.  Symons,  in  his 
pamphlet,  has  fully  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  argument,  pro  and 
con,t  and  has  rendered  the  question  clear  and  free  from  all  obscurities, 
and  as  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Hopkins,  has  also  maintained  the  same 
view  as  Mr.  Symons^  and  has  lately  elucidated  the  question  in  the 
Mining  Jommal^  we  need  not  repeat  many  of  the  illustrations,  but 
refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself. 

The  notion  of  the  Moon's  rotation  must  have  originated  in  a  miscon- 
ception, and  the  confounding  of  the  turning  round  by  means  of  revolution 
with  that  of  turning  roimd  by  rotation.  This  error  having  been  once 
accepted  and  then  established,  is,  like  many  other  errors,  obstinately 
retained  by  our  mathematicians,  simply  on  that  account,  in  opposition  to 
their  better  judgment,  and  to  the  laws  oi,  and  the  terms  employed  in, 
the  science  of  dynamics.  It  is  very  commonly  remarked,  that  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics, from  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  clear  conception  of  what 
they  imdertake  to  instruct,  and  precise  definition  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  that  science,  should  be  so  often  found  the  most  confused, 
contradictory,  and  unintelligible  in  their  arguments.t     We  are  taught  in 

*  "  Lunar  Motion :  the  whole  Argnment  stated,  with  Letters  from  the  Astronomer 
Boyal  on  the  subject.**  By  J.  Symons,  Esq.,  B.A.  Price  6d.,  8vo.  Groombridge  & 
Sons,  Paternoster  Bow. 

t  Tlie  *'  Moderators  '*  of  Cambridge  have  hitely  oatted  the  attention  ef  the  Mathe- 
SAtical  Board  to  the  following  points  :-*'*  Th^  complain  at  the  want  of  giving  defini- 
tions and  ezplccnations  of  fundamental  principles  completely  and  fully. . . .  This  remark 
applies  more  especially  to  elementary  dynamics  and  astronomy ;  in  both  which  subjects 
tM  papers t  even  of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  candidates  for  honours,  have  fi'emiently 
exhibited  a  want  of  deamess  of  conception,  emd  of  habits  of  close  and  accurate  thought. 
The  conrse  of  examination  for  ordinary  dsgrees  is,  in  too  many  oases,  meraly  got  by 
rote,  without  being  at  all  understood.**  A  reformation  in  University  training  is  much 
wanted,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  such  a  reformation  is  now  recommended 
in  the  rieht  quarter.  Mauiematical  students  will,  before  long,  cease  to  be  deep  in 
the  oalcnms  and  tiie  binomial  theorem  before  they  dearly  understand  the  additions 
of  two  fractions,  the  common  laws  of  mechanics, 'and  the  di£foreiMe  between  spinning 
f  onnd  and  moving  isowad  a  centre. 
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djnomios  that  rotation  simply  means  the  act  of  turning  round  on  an  axis 
or  centre  situated  mtkifii  the  body;  revolution  means  tbe  act  of  turning 
round  on  an  axis  or  centre  situated  outride  of  tbe  body.  Altbough  both 
necessarily  tijm  round,  tbe  two  motions  are  yet  quite  distinct,  and  their 
respective  centres  of  motion  have  definite  positions-r-tbat  is,  tbe  one 
tiMin  and  tbe  other  without. 

When  we  were  informed  that  tbe  Astronomer  Koyal  bad  condescended 
to  enter  into  this  discussion,  and  bad  written  two  explanatory  letters  on 
tbe  subject  to  Mr.  Symons,  we  anticipated  that  such  an  eminent 
authority  would  have  removed  some  of  tbe  obscurity  which  has  caused 
tbe  dispute;  that  he  would  not  only  employ  tbe  terms  rotation  and 
reyolution  strictly  according  to  their  true  meaning,  and  confine  himself 
within  tbe  circle  of  tbe  Moon,  but  also  boldly  enter  into  tbe  dynamical 
merits  of  tbe  question,  showing  bow  astronomers  prove  that  tbe  Moon 
states. 

We  have  been  much  disappointed.  Professor  Air/s  letters  appear  to 
us  somewhat  incongruous  and  contradictory,  and  tend  to  envelop  the 
points  in  dispute  in  increased  darkness.  We  shall  quote  a  few  para* 
gttphs  that  bear  on  the  question.  Mr.  Symons  requested  tbe  Astronomer 
Itoyai  to  give  bis  opinion  on  tbe  subject ;  the  following  is  an  extract 
fh)m  bis  first  reply,  dated  Greenwich,  April  19  : — "  Suppose  that  a  body 
moving  fireely  in  space,  whose  motion  is  determined  by  the  attraction  of 
two  (the  Sun  and  tbe  Earth),  rotates.  If  we  wish  to  determine  either 
the  fiict  or  the  velocity  of  its  rotation,  we  must  refer  the  direction  of 
some  produced  radius  of  tbe  body  to  some  zero  point.  What  shall  that 
zero  point  bel  The  Sun)  Kot  at  all  Ought  it  to  be  tbe  Earth! 
A  /ortiorif  no.  What  then  is  it  to  be  1  Clearly  tbe  same  whicb  is  the 
point  of  reference  for  all  other  rotations  [revolutions  f] ;  viz.  some  point 
(as  a  star)  at  a  distance  so  great  that  tbe  motion  of  the  Moon  in  going 
round  tbe  Sun  does  not  sensibly  disturb  tbe  direction  of  the  line  from 
tbe  Moon  to  the  star." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  strange  way  to  determine  whether 
tbe  Moon  rotates  or  not.  We  n^eed  not  observe,  that  tbe  question  of 
rotation  bajs  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  attraction  of  tbe  Sun  and 
the  Earth,  nor  yet  with  tbe  annual  motion  of  the  Moon  round  tbe  Sun, 
but  simply,  does  the  Moon  tu/m  round  on  cm  internal  centre  or  not  t 
Surely  sucn  a  simple  dynamical  movement  ought  to  be  easily  demon- 
strated, by  referring  only  to  the  Moon  herself  within  the  space  of  her 
monthly  orbit,  without  bringing  in  the  whole  of  the  solar  system,  and 
tbe  sidereal  regions  besides. 

The  Astronomer  Itoyai  then  proceeds  : — ''  Having  thus  come  to  tbie 
point  that  rotation  is  to  bo  n^erred  to  something  very  distant,  as  a  star, 
and  noi  to  anydung  near,  as  tbe<  Sun  or  Earth,  there  is  Httle  diffionlfy 
hi  ascertaming  from  observable  appearances  whether  the  Moon  does  or 
does  not  rotate.  I>oes  she  always  turn  the  same  part  of  her  face  to 
tbe  same  star  %  Na  Then  she  does  rotate  [revolve  11.  If  her  fJEice  has 
been  once  timaed  to  a*  star,  bow  long  a  time  elapses  befere  it  is  turned 
to  the  same  star  again  9  27i  days.  Then  27^  days  is  the  time  of  her 
rotation  "  [revolution  ?1. 

.  This  is  an  extracurainary  mode  of  reasoning,  by  so  high  an  authority 
as  tbe  Astronomer  BoyaL  If  Hae  Moon  truly  and  simply  revolves 
round  tbe  Earth,  she  must,  as  a  natural  consequence,  show  different 
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taeen  to  ihe  alarr^  rogions  bj  hor  orbitid  moiioQ.  Had  she  cDBtttmM 
to  show  the  same  ieifOt  to  the  •same  8tat\  she  oonld  ttot  rev(^ve,  much  leas* 
rotate.  Professor  Airy  must  mean  the  Moon's  revekuitnh  m  her  moDiMy 
orbit.  His  explanations  are  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  sample 
action  of  rotation.  The  mere  rotation  <^  the  Moon  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  space*  Were  the  Moon  the  only  object  seen  in  the 
heavens,  her  rotation  or  non^x^tation  could  be  ascertainied  with  equal 
precision.     Why  then  refer  to  the  stard  ? 

How  do  we  determine  whether  the  Sun  rotates  or  not  i  Dovta  refev 
to  the  stars,  or  any  other  distant  objects  ?  Certainly  not*  We  aimpLy. 
observe  the  visible  hemisphere^  and  watch  the  bkok  spots  movibg  aotoss 
the  disc,  and  thus  we  find  that  the  Bun  rotates,  and  that  the  perickL  of 
that  rotation  is  25  day6  7  hours  48  minutes.  Mai  the  dadc  patches 
0een  on  the  Moon  moved  acrose,  like  the  black  spots  on  the  BUn,  wd 
should  Uien  observe  a  motion  resulting  from  her  own  axis — ^that  is^ 
totatioa  >  but  as  the  Moon  constantly  prcHtnts  the  same  ^mo  towards 
the  centre  of  her  orbit^  she  ib  equivalent  to  a  bo^J  fixed  ia  a  ring^  and 
therefore  cannot  rotate.  Indeed,  this  i»  a  self-evident  piopositioii,  asid 
e««iiiK>t  be  controverted* 

All  bodies  that  float  on  the  ocean,  in  the  air  above,  within  the  MooiiV» 
orbit,  that  accompany  the  Earth  in  its  movements  round  the  Sun>  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  attached  to  it,  although  the  oonnaotioQ  ma^y  be 
invisiblei.  And  i£  such  bodies  in  moving  routid  the  Earth  altrays  present 
the  same  parts  towards  its  centre,  be  those  parts  the  keels  of  vessels,  oui! 
feet,  the  feet  of  birds  ia '  flyings  the  doifids,  or  the  &ee  of  tibe  Moon 
beyond,  it  is  precisely  the  same  thing ;  they  cannot,  undeir  such  conn 
ditions,  rotate  on  axes  parallel  to  the  revolving  axes. 

The  Astronomer  B4^al,  in  his  second  Idtter,  May  d,  fully  donfirms 
the  impression,  that  what  he  meam^  by  rotation  {m  fkt  sA  the  Moon  is 
eonc^ned)  is  her  revolving  motion ;  inasmuch  as  he  distinctly  states, 
that  "  Every  point  in  the  Moon's  body  does  describe  a  ring  round  tht 
Earth,  that  Earth  being  a  travelling  centre."  This  shows  plainly  the 
effects  of  a  revolving  motion,  but  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  following 
observation  1 — "  Every  point  in  the  Moon's  body  does  also  describe  a 
ring  round  that  axis  of  the  Moon  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  Moon's 
orbit,  that  axis  being  a  travelling  axis."  If  thii)  means  rings  of  motion 
round  an  axis  in  the  Moon,  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  former 
fstatement ;  as  it  is  utterly  imposaiUe  that  two  em^  distinct  dioidar 
actions  of  any  given  points  on  the  Moon  could  co-exist. 

The  Astronomer  Boyal  very  clearly  states,  that,  "  With  reference  to 
the  Earth,  th^  invisiUe  half  of  the  Moon  moves  with  the  greatest 
velocity,"  as  compared  with  the  visible  hid£  Thi»  a^prees  with  heat 
teVolVing  motion ;  but  unfortunately  this  is  again  neutralised  by  the 
following  remark  >-^"  With  refer^ioe  to  the  Moon's  0entre>  the.  two 
halves  <^  the  Moon  move  with  equal  speed."  How  is  it  posttble  to 
reconcile  this  statement  with  the  former )  How  can  the  iimer  portion 
of  i^e  segment  of  a  oirde  travel  at  the  same  rate  as  the  lexterzial  part^ 
or  move  at  equsd  i^)eed  ?  :  •) 

The  Astronomer  Royal  then  proceeds. to  state^  that  ''.A  body  con- 
-aistin^'of  firmly-connected  parte,  if  it  rc^te  at  aU  round  any  centre 
what^r,  mus^  {by  ^geometrical  neeeseity)  so  rotote  that  all  points  move 
in  Gonoentne  rings  relative  to  that  centore ;  and  the  'speed  tif  elucb  patHide 
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Illative  to  that  centre^  will  be  proportional  to  the  dyuace^fitom  tfcab 
centre.  Bat  this  does  not  at  all  determine  where  that  'imntre  is.'*  The 
centre  of  rotation  must  necessarily  be  within  the  ciroles,  and  in  the 
body ;  it  cannot  be  situated  without,  because  in  that  ^tase  the  motion 
would  be  no  longer  rotation,  but  reyolutiom,  and  oonsequeatlj  could  not 
describe  rings  on  the  body ;  the  rings  must,  therefore,  determine  the 
position  of  the  centre.  How  l^en  can  it  be  said,  thaib  <!^  tfaia  does  not 
determine  where  that  centre  is?"  Prc^essor  Airy  concludes  his  lettet 
with  the  following  observations  : — **  Suppose  it  be  known  that  a  body 
does  rotate,  with  reference  to  any  specified  axis,  then  the  body  may  b^ 
said,  with  equal  propriety,  to  rotate  [revidve  ?]  round  any  other  axis 
parallel  to  the  former,  provided  that  tms  be  accompanied  with  a  state* 
ment  of  the  motion  of  translation  of  the  new  axis  relative  to  the  former." 
It  is  difficult  to  compreh^id  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph,'  Mid  had  ii 
not  been  written  by  such  an  authority  as  the  Astronomy  Royal,  it 
would  haye  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  knowing  the  dis^cti^i  and 
the  tfue  meaning  of  the  terms  rotation  and  revoluti<Hi,  and  the  neoessary 
situation  of  their  respective  axes. 

The  following  paragraphs  in  the  second  letter  of  Professor  Airy  show 
that  the  terms  rotation  and  revolution  are  not  employed  according  to 
their  strict  meaning  by  astronomers  t-^'' Nobody  scruples  to  say  thai 
the  Earth  revolves  round  its  axis,"  and  ^  It  is  true  that  if  the  motion  of 
any  point  <^  the  Moon  be  laid  down,  conceiving  the  Earth  to  be  £xed,* 
it  s1m>ws  distinct  circular  monthly  rotation  round  the  Earth?' 

If  astronomers  confuse  these  questions  by  employing  the  terms 
rotation  and  revolution  as  synonymous,  and  actually  use  them,  as  above, 
vice  versd,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  endless  discussions  «id 
contradictions  that  have  taken  place  on  the  single  motion  c^  the  Moon. 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  deserves  our  grafntude  for  pcintiDf 
out  this  error,  and  for  his  perseverance -in  striving  to  remove  auch  a 
serious  blot  firom  echiooHonal  astronomical  books. 


LUNAR  MOTION. 

TO    ALEXANDER    ELLIS,    ESQ. 

Sib, — ^Though  bound  to  deny  the  soundness  of  your  science,  I  readify 
admit  your  courte^,  respect  your  useful  services  to  education,  and 
admire  the  courage  with  which  you  volunteer  a  defence  for  anonymous 
Wranglers,  and  rush  into  the  lists  in  behalf  of  everybody'^  rotatioii 
round  their  own  separate  axes,  whilst  we  all  stand  still  on  the  Earth, 
amply  because  our  noses  pmnt  successively  to  different  stars.  I  had 
vainly  imagined,  from  the  admissions  I  have  received  from  many  really 
scientific  men,  and  the  generally  admitted  fieict  that  I  have  not  yet  been 
answered,  that  you  all*felt  the  impossilnlity  of  showing  that  each  par^ 
or  any  part  oi  the  radius  of  a  circle,  rotates  round  itself,  as  well  as  turns 
round  the  centre  of  the  circle  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  agreeing  with  dm 
as  to  what  is  the  actual  motion  of  the  Moon,  I  began  to  hope  you  rotators 
had  candour  as  well  as  science  enough  to  admit  that  rotation  round  her 
own  axis  is  a  mi&>statem«iit  of  that  motion.  It  seems,  howevery  thatweaie 
nearer  ,to  the  times  of  Ckdileo  than  I  &ncied.    The  Willises  iwid  tlnrdneagi 
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of  i&bse  dayft  b^Keved  ih  one  AtiiMlie  judt'as  ddvotiily  as  tliose  eminent 
men  believe  in  Herschel  and  W,  HopMns  now.  He  was  oracular :  and 
among  the  sacred  Aristotelian  tenets  wMch  Ckdileo  was  bold  enough  to 
deny,  was,  that  if  a  one- pound  weight  fell  a  certain  height  in  a  certain 
time,  a  ten-pound  weight  would  fall  ten  times  faster.  This  was  demon- 
strated by  problems  quite  as  plausible  as  those  by  which  you  have 
endeavoured  to  refute  Mr.  Peri^  Unluckily  for  poor  Galileo,  he  was 
not  deterred  by  the  "  scientific  horrors  "  of  the  Aristotelian  Hopkinses, 
and  had  jthe  **  astounding  boldness  **  to  put  his  statement  to  the  test. 
He  accordingly  assembled  the  Cantabs  and  Doctors  of  his  day,  and  let 
fisill  at  the  same  instant  large  and  small  weights  from  the  top  of  the 
celebrated  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  Yet,  with  the  sound  of  the  two 
weights  clattering  upon  the  pavement  at  the  same  moment,  they  still 
maintained. that  the  ten-pound  weight  would  reach  the  ground  in  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  time  of  the  other,  because  they  could  quote  the  chapter 
and  verse  of  Aristotle  where  the  feet  was  asserted, — just  as  all  the 
lunar  rotators  can  point  to  chapter  and  verse  in  La  Place  <fe  Co.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Moon  revolves  round  the 
centre  of  her  orbit,  keeping  the  same  face  always  towards  U  (though  true 
it  is  that  she  turns  entirely  round  once  in  so  doing,  and  of  course,  of 
necessity,  presents  each  part  of  her  to  all  points  of  the  compass  once  in 
succession),  is  it  not  self  evident  that,  as  far  as  her  motion  is  concerned, 
able  would  perform  it  just  the  same  were  she  and  the  Earth,  and  any 
other  number  of  balls  in  the  same  line,  transfixed  by  a  rigid  pole 
revolving,  as  on  a  pivot,  round  the  common  centre  of  their  orbit  ?  If 
so,  how  can  any  such  ball,  or  any  part  of  such  radius,  be  said  to  rotate 
rdund  its  centre  ?  If  it  did,  all  points  in  the  Moon,  or  in  such  bit  of 
radius,  mnst  of  necessity,  as  Professor  Airy  admits,  form  concentric  rings 
round  the  centre  of  rotation  within  itself  I  assure  you,  that  though  you 
affirm  the  contrary,  no  point  in  any  ball,  so  revolving  as  to  keep  same  face 
to  centre  of  orbit,  does  or  can  describe  a  ring  round  its  own  centre ;  and 
as  this  may  be  very  easily  tested,  I  consider  your  assertion  far  more  in- 
explicable, and  quite  as  hopeless,  as  that  of  the  Aristotelians,  who  would 
not  believe  their  own  eyes  or  ears  at  the  tower  of  Pisa.  Your  hammer 
experiment,  like  E.  B.  D.'s  tin  moon,  and  my  friend's  flat  board  and 
baU,  admirably  illustrates  that  the  Moon  can  have  no  such  second  motion 
as  rotation;  for  the  moment  the  orbital  revolution  ceases,  and  the 
centrifugal  force  alone,  without  centripetal  to  counteract  it,  as  in  your 
hammer  experiment,  takes  effect  unchecked,  the  rotation  begins ;  and 
that  it  did  not  exist  before,  is  incontestably  proved  by  its  imme- 
diately turning  different  faces  towards  the  centre  of  the  orbit !  If  the 
Moon  were  served  in  the  same  fashion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  she  would  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  begin  to  rotate,  as  your 
hammer  begins  to  do  afteft  it  quits  the  sling  and  takes  its  tangential 
flight.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  made  the  assertion  that  she  would  be 
motionless  if  her  orbital  revolution  ceased,  as  a  mere  corollary  to  the 
assertion  that  she  had  but  that  one  motion,  and  no  rotation  on  her  own 
axis :  a  feet  capable  of  proof  by  any  instrument  which  does  not  mis- 
represent the  special  character  of  the  lunar  motion.  The  rigid  connection 
is  that  which  makes  the  experiment  emalogous ;  for  the  lunar  motion  is 
I»©eisely,  bating  the  libraitions,  such  as  would  exist  were  there  really  a 
1*^  connection. 
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I  assure  you  I  did  not  misuse  Professor  Airy's  statements  :  tbey  aio 
these  : — 

1.  "  A  body,  consisting  of  firmly-connected  parts,  if  it  rotate  at  all 
round  any  centre  whatever,  must  (by  geometrical  necessity)  so  rotate 
that  all  points  move  in  concentric  rings  relative  to  that  centre." 

2.  "  Every  point  in  the  Moon  does  describe  a  ring  round  the  Earth, 
that  Earth  being  a  travelling  centre." 

I  deduced  from  this  (see  page  19  of  ^'  Lunar  Motion  "),  that  as  in  no 
revolving  body  (and  I  used  the  term  advisedly,  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive, but  "  rotating  body  '*  will  do  as  well)  can  any  points  by  any 
possibility  form  concentric  rings  round  more  than  one  centre,*  the  Earth, 
ax>cording  to  Professor  Airy,  is  the  only  centre  round  which  the  Moon 
forms  such  rings,  and  revolves,  or  can  be  said  to  rotate. 

If  you  and  other  rotators  choose  to  pick  out  other  passages  in  Professor 
Airy's  letters  by  which  you  think  you  can  show  that  he  holds  inconsistent 
views,  that  is  your  afiair.  But  you  are  not  helped  in  your  difficulty 
in  escaping  from  this  syllogism  by  laying  stress  on  the  words  *'  firmly- 
connected  parts."  Professor  Airy  did  not  apply  this  expression  as  you 
represent, — to  the  Moon  cmd  to  the  Earth, — or  he  would  not  have  said 
"  a  "  body ;  for  the  Moon  and  the  Eai-th  are  ttoo  bodies.  Neither  will 
the  "  travelling  centre  "  help  you ;  for  both  the  Moon  and  the  Earth 
have  centres  which,  though  "  travelling,"  travel  together,  the  one  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  other*s  orbit.  Therefore  their  dynamical  relation  to 
each  other  is  as  if  the  Earth  were  at  rest.  Thus  it  is  that  all  attempts 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  rotation  by  references  to  fixed  points  or  lines 
in  space  are  futile.  The  Moon's  motion  as  to  rotation  or  non-rotaUm 
could  be  determined,  as  I  said,  even  if  her  centre  were  at  rest,  and  she 
alone  in  creation,  by  the  rotation  or  non-rotation  of  points  in  her  around 
her  centre,  moving  in  concentric  rings, — a  fact  requiiing  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  external  objects.  You  are  misled,  like  every  one  else 
who  is  still  against  us,  by  the  palpable  fitct  that  she  turns  dififerent  faces 
to  fixed  stars  or  points  of  compass ;  and  of  course  the  pin  in  the  disk 
you  suggest  (p.  330)  will  twist  in  any  one's  hand  who  holds  it  from 
outside  the  circle  of  orbitation ;  but  surely  you  need  not  be  told  that 
as  this  results  from  a7iy  revolution,  it  is  no  proof  of  the  rotation  of  a 
body  round  its  ovm  ojxm.  Draw  a  line,  dividing  your  di^k  into  two 
hemispheres  ;  one  will  be  within,  the  other  without  the  centre.  Make 
it  revolve,  and  you  will  find  that  no  point  in  the  inner  hemisphere  ever 
rotates  or  turns  round  the  centre.  How,  then,  can  it  be  correctly  said 
that  the  whole  body  rotates  round  the  centre,  if  one-half  of  it  does 
not  t  The  fact  is,  that  the  centre  turns  round  the  inner  hemisphere. 
But  to  reduce  the  non-rotation  of  the  body  of  the  Moon  to  a  practical 
proo^  substitute  a  single  point  for  the  Earth,  at  the  centre  of  the 
Moon's  orbit,  and  without  changing  the  motion  of  the  Moon,  bring 
that  point  in  her  edge  which  is  nearest  the  centre  of  her  orbit  into  exact 
coincidence  with  it ;  she  will  then  revolve  round  it,  that  point  being  al 
rest.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  a  sphere,  having  one  point  of  its 
circumference  at  rest,  is  rotating  ? 

*  If  you  really  question  this,  try  to  draw  a  diagram  in  wbich  they  do.  It  will  be 
a  geometrical  phenomenon,  which  I  should  like  to  see. 
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Mr.  Perigal  wishes  me  to  tell  you,  that  if  70a  like  to  call  upon  him, 
he  will  show  you  how  bidroloidal  and  other,  cmrves  are  formed  by 
instruments  which  he  has  had  constinicted  for  the  purpose.  Like 
myselfi  I  presume  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  your  geometrical  proofs 
without  a  diagram.  "When,  however,  in  the  case  which  represents  lunar 
motion,  you  say,  that  "  as  6'— 6^0,  there  will  be  no  rotation  of  O  F 
relative  to  0  P,  although  O  F  reaU/y  rotates  once  for  each  rotation  of 
O  P,"  it  is  plain  that  you  use  the  word  rotation  to  express  what  we 
assert  to  be  simple  orHtai  revolution  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  proving  it 
to  be  rotation,  you  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  simply  affirming  it 
to  be  so.-*^I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect,  yoturs  truly, 

J.  Stmons. 

P.S. — Dr.  Lardner,  I  observe,  is  sorry  that  I  copied  his  correct 
dynamical  statement :  the  day  will  come  when  he  will  regret  that  he 
withdrew  it.  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  modem  astronomers 
(notwithstanding  their  Cambridge  tethers)  to  say,  **  We  have  for  some 
generations  copied  La  Place,  who  made  a  mistake.  We  understand  the 
real  lunar  motion  correctly  enough  by  rotation  ;  but  as  it  must  mislead 
others,  We  will  drop  it,  and  define  the  lunar  motion  as  the  revolution  of 
a  sphere  once  round  a  distant  centre,  keeping  the  same  face  towards  it.'* 
All  the  world  would  agree  in  the  accuracy  of  this,  and  it  would  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  intelligible  to  all  the  world.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  write 
more  on  this  subject.  Some  instruments  and  diagrams  are,  however, 
being  prepared,  which,  by  aid  of  the  ms^c  lantern,  will  enable  some 
who  are  interested  in  setting  this  question  at  rest,  to  give  such  lectures 
on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Moon,  including  the  recent  discoveries  by 
Mr.  Breen  and  others,  as  may  elucidate  this  interesting  branch  of 
astroliomy,  and  explode  the  misuse  of  '*  rotation "  from  astronomical 
booka 


THE  MOOITS  MOTION. 

TO  THE  EPITOft  OF  THS  ENOUSH  JOUBNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — Concerning  the  Moon's  motion,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be,  that  axial  rotation  ou^t  to  be  regarded  as  either  absolute 
or  relative,  iiccording  as  it  is  independent  or  dependent  on  the  body's 
revolution  about  ^  distant  centre.  For  example  :  if  a  ball  be  stuck  on 
each  leg  of  a  pwr  of  compasses,  and  one  leg  be  fixed  while  the  other 
describes  a  circle,  each  ball  will  turn  all  its  points  successively  about  its 
axis  towards  a  fixed  point  in  space, — ^the  North,  for  instance.  This 
appears  to  be  the  strictly  mathematical  notion  of  axial  rotation ;  only 
the  ball  on  the  fixed  leg,  however,  has  ahsoluie  rotation  on  its  own  axis, 
the  axial  rotation  of  the  other  being  dependent  on  its  revolution  about 
its  companion. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
,    HM'a  Dockytvrd,  Pembroke.  Samuel  A.  Good. 
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HINTS  ON  SORIPTURE  LESSQNS-^No.  5. 

"  THE  GOOD  SAMARITAiy. 

SELFISHNESS  is  »  frightfully  prevalent  mn.  Perhaps  it  ia  the 
very  most  frequent  sin.  There  is  scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day 
l^at  the  selfish  man  does  not  bestow  some  attention  on  himself  to  ihA. 
sacrifice  of  some  duty  he  neglects  for  it.  With  him,  that  which  will 
minister  to  his  comfort,  or  his  pride,  or  his  powev,  or  his  income,  or  his 
gratification,  is  always  uppermost,  and  consideration  for  others  always 
undermost  in.  his  mind.  This  is  the  exact  spirit  of  self-love  so  frequently 
reprobated  by  our  Lord,  the  opposite  spirit  being,  in  fact,  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity. 

The  parable  of  the  €k)od  Samaritan  is  the  best  Scriptural  picture  of 
this  principle  carried  out  into  practice,  and  the  zealous  teacher  will  take 
pains  to  improve  it  accordingly.  It  is  a  favourite  one  with  children. 
Let  us  follow  it  in  the  narrative  first,  so  as  to  continue  our  plan  of 
suggestive  comments  for  instruction. 

The  parable,  St.  Luke  x.  29,  is  introduced  by  the  question  of  "  a 
certain  lawyer — ^Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  *'  wishing,  we  are  told,  "  to 
justify  himself  Now  this  arose  from  the  grand  precept  of  the  law 
just  before  uttered  by  the  lawyer  at  the  request  of  our  blessed  Lord — 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  ash  thy  nbigh- 
BOUE  AS  THYSELF,  This  do  (said  our  Lord)  and  thou  shalt  live."  The 
lawyer  was  trying,  it  seems,  by  his  questions,  to  narrow  the  scope  of  this 
duty,  and  so  to  justify  himself;  and  also,  perhapsf,  to  show  off  his  powers 
of  disputation  with  Jesus  before  the  bystanders,  and  to  get  our  Lord  to 
propound  other  conditions  of  eternal  life  than  those  of  the  law :  which 
would  have  answered  the  lawyer's  purpose,  and  prejudiced  Christ  and 
Christianity  with  the  Jewish  populace.  Our  Lord  took  him  up.  [The 
Greek  term  viroKafiioy  does  not  mean  merely  answering,  but  raih^ 
retorting,  or  replying  in  argument.]  And  now  begins  the  parable  which 
is  to  teach  us,  as  well  as  the  lawyer,  who  is  our  nei^bour,  and  what  our 
conduct  is  to  be  towards  him. 

V.  30. — "  A  certain  man  went  down  from  JemsalenL**  This  dearly 
means — ''A  man  of  Jerusalem  went  down  to  Jericho."  There  is  a 
similar  construction  in  Matt,  xv,  h  The  great  feature  of  this  paiabk 
lies  in  the  countries,  and  their  enmities,  to  which  the  men  belon^d  who 
figure  in  the  story.  This  Jew  is  robbed,  beaten*  stripped,  and  M 
nearly  dead  on  the  wayside*  It  was  a  road  infested  by  banditti  [Xpsrai 
signifies  murderous  robbers]. 

V.  31. — The  priest^  also'a  Jew,  going  by.  Now  he^  of  aU  others,  was 
bound  to  be  kind  to  this  man  :  first,  he  was  a  fellow-townsman  of  his; 
secondly,  he  was  a  priest :  and  if  we  turn  to  Hebrews  v.  1,  2,  we  find  it 
to  be  the  especial  duty  of  priests  to .  hav^  .*' compassion "  oa  others 
This  priest,  however,  had  none.  He  passed  by,  and  left  the  poor  man 
in  his  misery  to  die  by  the  roadside. 

Then  comes  the  Levite.  Another  of  the  same  body  of  men  devoted 
to  the  priesthood,  and  especially  bound  to  help  the  Jew  (Malachi  ii.  4) ; 
yet  he  passed  by  on  the  other  ade.  Dwell  on  the  cruelty  and  selfishness 
of  this  conduct ;  and  give  other  illustrations  of  it. 
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W.  33,  34,  35. — These  verses  detail  the  arrival  of  the  Samaritan, 
who  renders  to  the  poor  maitned  alid  dwetted  Jew  the  kind  offices 
which  his  own  fellow-countrymen  £uled  to  give  him.  The  contrast  is 
the  stronger,  owing  to  the  £su^,  that  the  semsh  men  were  pi^ests,  and 
therefore  the  more  Ixmnd  to  do  works  of  charity,  while  the-  benevotei* 
man  was  a  Samaritan,  whose  nation  w^as  not  only  at  enmity  with  the 
J6IWS,  but  whose  people  (see  2  Kings  xvil.  fbr  their  origin)  had  no 
dealings  with  each  other ;  as  the  woman  at  the  well  near  Sychar 
said  to  our  Lord — "  The  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans ;  ^ 
John  iv.  ^. 

The  fact  also  should  be  remembered,  that  the  man  was  on  his  journey^ 
and  In  a  distant  country  from  his  home.  Hie  money  given  to  the  host, 
two-pence,  seems  small  j  b\it  the  pence  were  Roman  pence,  in  value  about 
seven-pence-halfpenny  of  ottr  moAey,  and  doubtless  the  charges  of  inn» 
were  in  those  days  much  less  than  at  present.  But  the  money  was  only 
in  advance,  as  an  instalment. 

^  The  great  lesson  taught  by  this  parable  is,  the  Christian  duty  of  doing 
as  we  would  be  done  by.  It  teaches  more  ;  it  shows  that  enmities  and 
Hktred  and  nncharitableness  are  obnoxious  to  Gk>d  ;  that  we  are  not  to 
dherisk  or  act  upon  feilds,  and  allow  out  dislikes  to  interfere  with  our 
charities,  as  is  the  habit  of  hosts  of  people  who  call  and  think  themselves 
Chi^istidnA.  The  Jews  circumscribed  their  sociial  duties — **  Thine  o%m 
fri^ind,  and  thy  Fath^'a  friend  forsake  nofc,'*  Ac. — Proverbs  xxvii  10. 
Chtist  enlarged  them  J  he  cleansed  the  Samaritan  leper,  and  njoon  Mb 
h&a/rt — ^Lnke  xvii.  16.  Here  is  a;  grand  lesson  taught,  though  we  novel* 
recoUect  to  have  seen  or  heard  it  noticed.  Is  not  this  &ct  intended  to 
teach  the  virtue  of  kindness  in  allaying  feuds,  softening  enmities,  and 
making  friends  of  foes  ? 

"Some  people  wish  to  ^arry  the  analogy  in  this  parable  farther,  and  to 
ptish  it  to  a  representation  of  Christ,  and  his  second  coming  (to  repay 
the '  host).  This,  however,  is  doubtfbl ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  bett«r 
ili  the  absence  of  direct  authority,  to  avoid  any  narrowitag  of  so  tisefal  a 
lesson  of  "l^e  law  of  love,  but  to  give  it  it»  fall  breadth  and  bearing 
(Jll  the  gredt  practical  duty  of  man. 

The  various  ways  in  which  we  neglect  services  to  those  who  have  no  par* 
tiottlar  Metidship  fb(r  us,  may  be  censurM  when  reading  this  gbrioua 
l>arable.  It  is  not  every  man  who  will  leave  a  stranger  to  die  by  the 
roadside  ;  but  theif  name  i»  legion  whose  selfi^ness  extends  to  a  daily 
aiwl  hotfrfy  indifference  to  the  wants,  f(^lings,  and  interests  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  bound  by  no  espedal  tie.  Oh,  that  charities  were 
cosmopolitan  1  What  a  millennium  of  peace' ^^r^trld  ensue!  What  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  present  arena  of  quarrels,  mutual  injuries,  and 
Parting  ititerests,  fot*  ail  interchange  of  benefits,  and  a.  state  of  temporal 
welfkre  and  social  happiness,  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen  an 
example !  And  yet  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  whenever  men  who  i^d 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Saiiiaritan,  shaU  «  go  mid  do  likewise'*         B. 


3  A 
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rriHE.Bulo  q£  Three  was  generally  taught  as. a  ^saae  of  proportion; 
JLl  a&d. although;  in  later  book3  tlus  plan  &  frequently  discontinued, 
the  writers  seem  to  think  that  it  is  only  by  a  sacrifice  of  theoretical 
consistence,  to  the  shrine  of  simplicity.  Now,  althougn  the  Bule  of 
Three  direct  can  be  made  a  case  of  prpportioi^.thi^  is  not  the  case  for 
the  Bule  of  Three  inverse.     The  Hulet,  in  fact,  belongs  to  a  class  of 

Problems  which  are  only  soluble  by  proportion  in  (me  particular  caw. 
t  seems  better,  therefore,  to  solve  them  by  one  general  consideration  in 
all  cases.  This  will  be  done  at  the  close  of  this  article  in  a  mathem&ticd 
form.  The  question  is  first  treated  as  it  might  be  advantageously  pre- 
sented in  the  most  elementary  works  on  Arithmetia 

Single  Rule  of  Three  Direct, 

We  continually  meet  with  two  quantities  which  bear  suck  a  relation 
to  one  another,  that  we  cannot  midtiply  or  divide  one  of  them  by  any 
number  without  multiplying  or  dividing  the  other  by  the  same  number. 

Thus,  double  the  quantity  is  sold  at  double  the  price ;  double  the 
work  done  is  paid  for  by  twice  the  wages ;  double  the  distance  travelled 
is  charged  double  fare;  double  the  capital  employed  should  produce 
double  the  profit ;  double  the  principal  lent  is  paid  for  by  double  the 
interest ;  double  the  labour  expended  produces  double  the  work  done ; 
double  the  number  of  eaters  consume  double  the  quantity  of  food ;  and 
so  on. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed^  that  in  most  of  these  cases  it  is  only 
within  certain  limits  that  the  assertion  is  true.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  buying  and  selling,  the  relation  ceases  at  the  point  where  retail 
transactions  pass  into  wholesale,  and  conversely.  Again,  two  men's 
work  i»  often  more  than  double  one  man's.  Double  labour  bestowed  on 
cultivation  does  not  produce  so  much  as  double  the  crop.  Double  the 
heat  applied  to  a  body  does  not  always  expand  it  to  double  the  me. 
And,  in  general,  doubling  the  cause  by  no  means  always  doubles  the 
efieet.  £ven  a  child  will  feel  this,  and  he  should  be  made  then  to 
understand  that  the  assumption  is  frequently  only  true  of  aoera>ge8. 

In  any  case,  therefore,  in  which  we  know  two  quantities  which  aire  so 
related  to  each  other  (universally,  on  an  average,  or  between  known 
limits),  if  we  suppose  either  to  change,  we  can  readily  find  the  corre- 
sponding chimg^  in  the  other,  by  multiplying  and  dividing  that  other  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  multiplied  and  divided  the  first  to  produce  the 
^ven  change  in  it. 

ThuS)  if  5«.  buy  7  yards  of  doth,  and  we  change  5*.  into  8».,  we,  in 
fact,  multiply  5«.  by  8,  and  divide  the  result  (40«.)  by  5.  Hence  we 
must  also  multiply  the  7  yqnrds  by  8,  and  divide  the  result  (56  yards) 
by  5,  thus  obtaining  \\\^  the  answer  to  the  question,  how  many  yards 
would  8«.vbuy  in  that  caae  ? 

Thp  statement  is  as  follows : — 
If  68,  buy  7  yafird»i 

8  8 

^•55.  or  8«.  buy  --7  yards^  or  11^  yards. 

In  this  cai^,  we  elearly  find  the  two  lower  quantities  by  mnltipl^iag 
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the  two  npper  by  the  lower  gi^en  mmber  (8),  not  the  q%umaiUyy  8«.,  and 

dividing  by  the  correspcndimg  upper  aisnber  (6)i 

The  order  of  the  qnantitiee  (aboat  which  so  much  is  usnallj  said)  is 

quite  indifferent^  provided  we  put  together  those  ^hich  aotnallj  corre-* 

spond,  and  keep  like  quantities  under  one  another.    Thus  we  may  writ^^-* 

If  7  yards  cost  5«., 

8  8 

-•7  yards  or  lUi  yards  cost  7*5«ror  Ss. 

But  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  that  only,  we  may  arrange  them  in 
(me  line  instead  of  two,  and  place  the  quantity  sought  in  the  fourth 
plaoe^  thus: 

If  5s,  buy  7  yards,  then  Ss,  buy  --7  yards,  or  11^  yards. 

The  rule  then  becomes — 

''To  find  the  fourth  qua/ntity,  multiply  the  second  quantity  by  the 
third  number,  and  divide  the  result  by  the  first  nvmber,  after  the  first 
and  third  quaniUies  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  denomination.** 

This  arrangement  is  most  convenient  when  any  reductions  have  to  be 
made.     Thus^ 

B.     d.  yds.   qr.  b.     d. 

If        0     6    buy    3     1     then    2     8  buy  ! 
12  i  12 

66  13  32 

32 
66  )  416  (  fi  qrs.  l^nail= 

396       1  yd.  2  qr&  1^  naihu^—Jl n^u^er. 


80 
66 


Children  may  be  led  by  the  rule  thus  stated  to  overcome  the  two  great 
difficulties  they  usually  experience ;  viz.  to  tell,  first,  which  is  th^  mul^ii- 
plier  and  which  the  divisor  ;  and  secondly,  what  is  the  denomination  of 
the  result.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  be  able  to  judge  whether,  any 
chance  example  is  really  one  in  the  Rule  of  Three  direct  or  not  (oflen  a 
great  difficulty),  and  to  feel  the  reasons  for  the  operations  they  perform. 
The  first  examples  set  should  involve  very  small  figures,  in  order  that 
the  sole  ctifficulties  should  lie  in  the  statement^  and  the  /ormi  of  the 
questions  should  be  as  varied  as  possible. 

Single  Rvle  of  Three  Inverse. 

We  also  often  find  two  quantities  so  related  to  one  another,  that  we 
cannot  miM/ply  the  first  by  any  number  without  dwuKng  the  other  by 
the  same  number,  and  conversely. 

Thus,  doubling  the  length  and  halving  the  width,  leave  the  area 
>maltered  ;  douU^g  the  capital  and  hahrijagt  tbo  time  should  leave,  the 
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profit  nncliaiiged  ;  dbitbling  the  nuiDber  «f  mm  4iid  halving  ike  time  of 
labour  fihould  leave  their  woric  imohaDged ;  doubling  the  eaters  And 
halving  the  time  of  eating  ihcald  make  no  ohange  kk  ^e  coniRuaption ; 
doubling  the  speed  and  halving  the  time  leave  the  spaoe  suui  over  w 
changed ;  and  so  on. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  if  we  know  the  change  in  one  we  can  readily 
find  the  ohange  in  the  other,  by  mvkiplymg  and  dividing  this  last  by 
the  same  numbers  bj  which  we  had  to  tUvide  and  mtdtiph/  the  first,  in 
prder  to  make  the  required  change  in  it.  Observe  that  division  corre- 
sponds to  multiplication,  and  conversely. 

Thus  17  feet  in  breadth  correspond  to  27  feet  in  lengthy 

3  17 

then  — -17  or  3  ft.  in  breadth  correspond  to  -^-27  or  153  ft.  in  length. 

If  we  arrange  the  quantities  in  one  line  and  put  the  quantity  sought 
last,  thus : — 

If  17  feet  in  breadth  correspond  to  27  feet  in  length,  then  ^  feet  in 
breadth  correspond  to  1  feet  in  length. 

We  have  the  rule  : — 

"To  find  the  fourth  quamiity,  multiply  the  second  quantity hj i\it 
FIRST  number  and  divide  the  result  by  the  toird  nwmheTy  after  reducing 
the  first  and  third  quamltnJtiea  to  the  same  denomination." 

Dt/Ms  Rule  ofThfree. 

Sometimes  a  quantity  depends  on  tibo  others  in  such  a  manner  that  if 
the  first  is  multiplied  or  divided  by  any  number,  either  of  the  other  two 
must  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  number,  and  consequently 
the  first  quantity  reniains  ilnohanged  if  one  of  the  others  be  multiplied 
and  the  other  divided  by  the  same  number. 

Thus  double  the  work  will  be  done  by  double  the  men  in  the  same 
time,  or  by  the  same  number  of  men  in  double  the  time,  but  the  same 
work  will  be  done  if  the  men  be  doubled  and  the  time  halved  Again, 
double  the  interest  will  be  produced  by  double  the  principal  in  the  same 
time,  or  by  the  same  principal  in  double  the  time,  while  the  interest 
remains  unchanged  if  the  principal  is  doubled  and  the  time  halved. 
Similar  relations  hold  for  the  food  eaten  to  the  number  of  consumers 
and  the  time ;  for  the  space  ran  over  to  the  velocity  and  the  time  j  the 
moving  foroe  to  the  wdght  and  speed  ;  and  so  on. 

In  this  case  we  have  in  fiu^t  a  direct  and  an  inverse  rule  of  three  in 
the  same  example,  and  hence  its  name  of  double  rule.  The  application 
of  both  rules  therefore  leads  to  the  result.     Thush-^ 

If  273  loaves  are  eaten  hy  26  men  in  7  days 

^  n  9»  13         ,»         8      „ 

To  alter  26  men  into  13  mem  we  must  multip][y  by  13  and  divide  by 
26;  hence — 

^273 i|.26orl3 7 

26  26 

To  change  7  days  into  8  di^.  ^e  must  multiply  by  8  and  divide  b|]F  7: 

hence — 

|~-273  or  156 13 |.7  or  8. 

7  Jo  7 

In  this  D^ae  each  alteration  hfts  \(SW  made  Bepantci]^  ^n^  ^hfi  )<nives 
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ftnd  tlie  men,  and  tmut  the  loavM  tend  the  clajg  being  maltipUed  by  the 
same  ihiction.  !^t  both  opemtioiiB  might  hivre  bwn  taken  together, 
and  the  loaves  multiplied  by  two  fnctioDB,  one  ai  them  muHiplyiDg  the 
men  and  ^be  other  the  days,  thoe  :-^ 

y.^.273  or  156 —26  or  13 ^-7  or  8. 

In  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  best  to  make  the  reductions  first  (when 
they  are  required),  theti  state  the  question  with  the  reduced  numbers, 
and  afterwards  perform  the  multiplications  and  diyisions  indicated, 
cancelling  as  much  as  possible. 

The  example  just  Worked  is  sometltnes  said  to  be  ill  the  Double  Kule 

of  Three  direct.    But  the  same  data  supply  means  of  soMlig  two 

examples   sometimes  distinguished  as  in  the  Double  Rule  of  Three 

inverse.    There  is,  however,  no  need  to  distinguish  them  thus.    They  are 

If  273  loaves      are       eaten  by  26  men  in    7  days 

■  then  264      „      would  be       „  1        „      11     „ 

Here  we  first  have,  by  a  direct  process,— 

.  m-"-^" ii-^« ' 

and  by  an  inverse  process 

XI.  7    264  ^^       ,^  11  ^       ,, 

the  sAme n '273        ^^        T      ^^ 

A  slight  change  in  the  numbers  would  have  reduced  the  number  of  men 
to  a  faction,  and  as  titds  is  absurd,  to  av(Hd  it  in  this  and  similar  cases 
we  may  state  the  example  thus  : — If  273  loaves  form  26  men's  rations 

7    265 
for  7  days^  then  265  loaves  form  rT'^T;;n;-26  or  16A  nmCs  rcUions  for 
"^  11  27B  " 

11  days.    And  the  answer  thus  becomes  intelligible. 

The  other  question  relates  to  the  number  of  days,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

If  273  loaves  are  eaten  by  26  men  in  7  dayB 

then  264       „  „  11       „       ? 

First  1^.273  or  264 26 |||.7 

and  the  same 5^*26  or  11  TT*2H' "^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

In  this  case  a  fractional  result  (such  as  16^  days,  had  the  second 
number  of  loaves  been  26S)  could  have  been  made  intelligible. 

In  practice  both  operations  might  be  performed  at  once,  as  in  the 
direct  rules ;  but  as  these  examples  occur  seldom,  it  is  safer  in  all  three 
cases  to  make  the  two  changes  separately: 

The  same  principles  apply  so  obviously  to  the  more  complicated  cases 
where  two  quantities,  A  and  -B,  are  rented  to  three  G,  2>,  JS,  so  that 
doubling  A  or  doubling  S  necessitates  doubling  (7,  or  2),  or  B,  while  no 
change  i»  made  by  doubling  one  of  the  three,  G,  2>,  -^,  and  halving 
another  of  them,  that  there  will  be,  no  occasion  to  discuss  them  sepa- 
lately.    Leaving  the  arithmetical  we  proceed  to  the  ^ 

General  Single  Rule  of  Three, 
Let  A  and  B  be  any  two  related  quantities  of  the  same  or  difierent 
Uad»;  }Biioh^'  th»i  wb^  A  is  iSm^^  into  A%B  is  ch^gi^  in|)p  J?V uid 
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let  A'lAasXi  and  BiB^y,  so  tlwfc  «  and  y  may  be  zero,  or  any 
positive  or  n^;ative  integer  fraction  or  incommensurables — ^that  i^  any 
ecalaa'8  in  Sir  W.  R  Hamilton's  nomenclature.  Then,  if  -4,  B,  and  A* 
are  known,  B  may  be  found  from  the  equation  y^^fin^  or  B\Bz=f{A^  ;4), 
which  equation  must  be  derived  from  some  knowi^  properties  of  the  quan- 
tities A,  A\  B,  B,  This  is  the  very  simple  general  proposition  of  which 
the  Single  Hule  of  Three  Direct  and  Inverse  are  very  particular  cases. 

1.  Let  fx:=^x^  then  x  A  corresponds  to  a:  ^,  and  this  is  therefore  i^ 
case  of  the  Rule  of  Three  Direct.  But  in  this  case  y^x  gives  B:B=- 
A* :  A,  which  is  a  case  of  proportion.  Conversely,  if  B :  B=A' :  -4,  y =«  j 
but  as  this  is  a  case  of  proportion,  the  equation  will  hold  when  the 
multiples  of  A  and  A'  interlie  in  the  same  order  as  those  of  B  and  B 
(Euclid :  Book  V.  Def  5) ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  if  no  integral 
multiple  of  A  can  be  taken  without  taking  the  same  integral  multiple  of 
B,  Hence  the  general  case,  for  any  scalar  multiplier  can  be  deduced 
from  the  particular  case  of  any  integral  multiplier.  In  practice,  the 
multiplier  2  is  usually  assumed,  and  the  cases  of  the  Rule  of  Three 
Direct  thus  recognized. 

2.  Let^=I-f-a^  then  BiB^A  :A';  and  this  is  not  a  case  of  proper- 
tion,  although  the  language  of  proportion  is  strained  to  say,  that  B  Uto 
B  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  A!  to  -4,  or  that  B  varies  inversely  as  A. 

3.  Let  /aj=l-f-a2,  then  B:B={A  :Ay,  which  may  ^A^iA"^  when  A 
and  A'  are  straight  lines  or  numbers.  This  is  again  not  a  case  of  pro- 
portion, but  B  is  said  to  be  to  ^  in  the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  ^  to 
A',  or  B  varies  inversely  as  the  square  on  A.  This  relation  holds  when 
B  is  gravitation  and  A  distance. 

4.  If^=ajf,  then  B':B=:(A':A)i ;  or  if  the  quantities  are  straight 
lines  or  numbers,  B^:B^=A'^:A^,  In  this  case  B  is  said  to  be  to  J?  in 
the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  A*  to  A.  This  relation  holds  for  the  planets,  if 
B  is  the  periodic  time  and  A  the  solar  distance. 

5.  I£/xz=:^(l^aF),  then  B:Bz=:y/[l^{A':Af\,for  which  relation 
no  straining  of  the  language  of  proportion  has  yet  been  invented.  It 
implies  that  B^lB  m  the  cosine  and  A':  A  the  sine  of  the  same  angle. 

The  mathematician  will  perceive  that  y=/x  is  the  equation  to  a  curve 
which  may  be  called  the  typical  curve  of  each  case,  and  that  if  we 
replace  x  and  y  in  this  equation  by  aj-5-a  and  y-4-6,  the  resulting  curve, 
y-T-h^/^x-T-a)  will  correspond  to  the  relation  B:B=f{A':A),  and  will 
therefore  serve  to  determine  B'  when  A,  B,  and  A'  are  given.  The 
curves  for  the  five  cases  considered  will  therefore  be — first,  ayi=^hXji 
straight  line ;  secondly,  xy=ah,  an  hyperbola  referred  to  itis  asymptbtes ; 
thirdly,  a?y=a% ;  fourthly,  aY=^^;  and  fifthly,  a?f+Uh?=aW»,  an 
ellipse  referred  to  its  principal  axes.  If  as',  a/*  be  (my  two  absdssse,  and 
y,  y  the  corresponding  ordinates,  and  tn^ai'laf,  w=y":y,  then  the 
first  four  cases  give  simple  relations  between  m  and  n — ^namfely,  first 
m=n,  second  9nn=l,  third,  m%=l,  fourth  n^^^n^,  but  the  last  equation 
furnishes  no  such  simple  relation.  Now,  the  language  of  proportion 
should  be  confined  to  the  first  case  m=:n,  and  the  language  of  variation 
can  only  extend  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  such  a  simple  relati<m  j 
but  the  general  Bule  of  Three  embraces  aU  the  cases. 

General  Double  BtUe  qfTlvree. 
In  this  case  A  corresponds  to  B  and  G,  so  that  xA  corresponcki  to 
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yB  and  (7,  or  J3  and  yC,  and  theieibre  ^  is  unchanged  when  B  and  0 

are  altered  into  ;sjS  and  -C. 
z 

If  then  y =^  we  have — 

^  oerrespondfl  to  B  and  C, 
A'  „  B'AndC; 

or  r^:i?)  .  Bttnd(€r:Cr)  .  C,  op  (J5':^)  .  (O'rC)  .  i9  and  (7. 
But  if -a'=a5i4,  we  have— 

(i<':^)  .  A  or  A'  oorresponding  to/(A':A)  .  i?  and  C. 
Hence,  comparing  the  two  expi^essions, — 
u        .,  ^   iB':B).(C:CO=/(iA':A); 

hence,  if  y=a?,  or  jx^x, 

{B:B)  .  (€r.\C)=A':A; 
in  which  case  the  ratio  of  ^^  to  ii  is  said  to  be  eomponnded  of  the  ratios 
ofB'toB  and  C  to  C,  This  is,  therefore,  always  the  case  when  xA 
corresponds  to  xB  and  0,  or  B  and  xO,  and  hence  all  these  cases  belong 
to  the  Double  Rule  of  Three.  A  is  also  said  to  vary  as  B  and  G  con- 
jointly, and  B  to  vary,  as  A  directly  and  G  inversely. 

A.  J.  Ellis. 

[We  must  not  be  understood  as  adopting  the  views  maintained  in  this 
article. — Ed.  J.  E.] 


The  Effect  produced  by  Schiller's  Tragedy  of  the  Robbers 

on  the  scKolars  at  the  school  of  Fribonrg  is  well  known.  They  were  so  struck  and 
captivated  with  the  grandeur  and  character  of  its  hero,  Moor,  that  they  agreed  to 
form  a  band  like  his  in  the  forests  of  Bohemia  ;  had  elected  a  young  nobleman  for 
their  chief;  and  had  pitched  on  a  beautiful  young  lady  for  his  Amelia,  whom  they 
were  to  carry  off  from  her  parents.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  they  had 
bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  and  tremendous  oaths.  But  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered  by  an  accident,  and  its  execution  prevented.  Schiller  afterwards 
acknowledged  with  great  candour,  and  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  his  own  production.  The  robberies  committed  daily  in  the 
streets  during  the  representation  of  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  were  beyond  the  example 
of  former  times.  Several  thieves  afterwards  confessed,  in  Newgate,  that  they  raised 
their  courage  in  the  playhouse  by  the  songs  of  their  hero,  Macheath,  before  they 
sallied  forth  on  their  desperate  nocturnal  exploits.  So  notorious  were  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  its  frequent  representation  become,  that  in  the  year  1778  the  Middlesex 
justices  united  with  Sir  John  Fielding  in  requesting  Mr.  Garrick  to  suspend  it,  as 
they  were  of  opinion  it  was  never  performed  without  adding  to  the  number  of  real 
thieves.— iSway  on  the  German  Theatre,  by  Mackenzie,  and  the  Life  of  Qay,  in  the 
**  Biographia  Britannica" 
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IS  edi)Gation  necessary  in  these  daj's  for  all  classes  I  We;  tUnk  there 
are  few  persons  who  will  hesitate  to  reply  in  the  affirxnatire ;  th^ 
amount  and  character  of  that  education,  ia,  a  secnlar  point  of  view, 
depending,  of  course,  on  circumstances,  station,^  sex,  ^o.  Thus  the  edur 
cation  that  is  fitted  for  a  physician  would  be  uz^suited  to  a  mechanic ; 
that  of  an  artificer  to  a  soldier  or  sailor ;  though  still  a  cf)rtain  amount  of 
knowledge  is  requisite  for  alL  This  leads  i}8  to  a  second  question- 
Why  is  education  necessary  1 

We  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  religious  instmctioo.  The  heart  of 
every  right-thinking  man  will  at  once  tell  him  his  actual  need  of  micb 
direction.    Our  question  relates  to  general  information. 

Perhaps  we  shall.be  answered  that  no  man  can  be  a  good  politiciau,  a 
good  physician,  a  good  mechanic,  or  a  good  workman,  who  has  not  made 
his  occupation  a  matter  of  study.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
subject ;  the  value  of  education  would  still  be  inestimable,  independent 
of  its  use  in  such  a  point  of  view. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  education  is  requisite  because  knowledge 
is  power.  This  is  also  true  ;  but  power  is  not  essential  to  our  happiness 
or  well-being,  and  therefore  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  we  would 
(Value  education  so  highly. 

Or,  its  impoi^tanoe  may  be  urged  because  it  stores  oior  minds  with  a 
multitude  of  &icts,  which  are,  ^r  may  be,  useful  in  our  intercourse  with 
mankind.  True  again ;  but  even  this  does  not  reach  the  root  of  the 
matter.  In  our  eyes  its  real  value  consists  rather  in  its  internal  than 
its  external  action ;  or  the  influence  it  produces  upon  our  mind  and 
character ;  on  the  strength  it  supplies  to  our  reasoning  faculties ;  and 
the  liberality  it  gives  us  in  our  judgment  of  othera  Bigotry  and  narrow- 
mindedness  are  the  results  of  ignorance ;  humility  and  candour,  of  know- 
ledge. Any  new  theory,  whether  true  or  false  (and  there  are  plenty 
of  both  kinds  appearing  every  day  in  the  world),  is  at  first  regarded 
with  suspicion.  In  the  well-educated,  well-regulated  mind  this  feeling 
is  never  permitted  to  become  dominant  The  arguments  for  or  against 
the  new  theory  are  attentively  weighed  and  studied,  and  on  whichever 
side  truth  appears  to  preponderate  will  that  man  range  himself  whom 
education  has  made  master  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  superior  to 
prejudice,  or  to  a  feeling  of  humiliation  in  owning,  "  I  was  wrong."  The 
ignorant  man,  on  the  contrary,  knows  not  how  to  test  reason  with  reason, 
and  he  will  fall  into  one  of  two  extremes — either  he  will  blindly  follow 
any  new  notion  of  the  day,  or  will  set  himself  obstinately  to  contest  it— 
not  by  answering  argument  with  argument,  for  of  that  he  is  incapable, 
but  by  supplying  the  place  of  the  proper  controversial  weapons,  of  which 
he  is  deficient,  by  abuse  and  ridicida  The  arsenal  of  his  reason  is 
empty,  sk)  he  is  forced  to  arm  himself  from  that  of  his  imagination ; 
and  a  sorry  figure  does  a  warrior  thus  equipped  present  in  the  war  of 
words. 

A  curious  and  somewhat  appalling  account  of  i^e  effects  resulting  ^t^^ 
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ignontnoe  and- bigotry  \^  given  its  by  Mr.  Mphinstone,  in  his  deadription 
of  Afghanistan.  Some  of  the  Naikpedkheil,  a  dan  of  tl^  A%han 
mountaineerSy  found  a  mollah  one  day  copjiiig  the  Koran,  and  not  meU 
onderBtaaiding  what  he  was  abont,  struck  off  his  head,  sajjmug,  <'  You  tell 
us  ikeee  books  oome  frota  Qod,'  anid  here  jou  a/te  making  them  jourselL** 
Kow  we  are  ieae  from  supposing  thaii  the  natives  of  our  mote  fim)ukred 
T^gioiis  wbiidd  actually  wudi,  even  in  the  ^ttemesiei  of  theologieai  and 
sdentific  discussion,  to  decapitate  their  opponent,  as  was  theammnary 
process  vAik  the  enraged  Afghans ;  but  thwre  are  many  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  murder  .Hkeit  oppcmmit's  r^nitation  by  helping  hpon  him 
unmerited  abuse,  by  appl3dng  to  him  motives  which  never  existed,  and 
by  drawing  from  his  arguments  deductions  which  they  do' not  Mrly 
warrant,  it  is  againsMi  such  conduct  as.  this  that  edubatio%  properly 
conducted,  is  our  surest  safeguard  ;  and  it  is  on  this  acdount,  above  all 
others,  that  we  speuk  of  its  inestimable  value — its  value  not  to  one  class 
dolse^  b«t  to  all,  beoac»e  the  nattural  tendency  of  adl  uncultivated  mSnds 
» to  work  round  and  round  in  their  own  narrow  cirde^  without  beiiig 
i^le  to  expand  to  a  general  appreciation  of  what  is  b^utiful  aood  tru^  in 
creation.  '      » 

This  view  of  the  case  is  undoubtedly*  very  difierent  to  that  wlueh  wai^ 
ferlnerly  taken  in  the  days  o£  early  cMvaHry,  when  even  the  simple,  arts 
of  reading  and  writing  were  considered  to  be  only  fitted  to  the  priestly 
lottoe,  and  the  wandor  who  oould  wieid  his  swoni  woidd  have  blnshed 
to  huve  'been 'found  esLpMe  of  using  his  pen 'with  e^ual  fiicility.^  Bnt 
when  these  rude  dir^s  were  passed,  the  English  government  began  to 
perceive  the  necessity  of  encouraging  education  amongst  the  >people,'  aiid 
^ook  «  somewhat  sij^ukr  mefyiod  pST  promoting  Its  advamienentt ;  inach 
much  as  it  declared  that  immunity  from  cajntal  punishment  (sfeotild  "be 
granted  to  thoe^  criminals  who  couhl '  prove  thetaselves  abl&'tO'  fead. 
&«noe  aJrose  the  term  ^a  nedc  verse,"  referring  to  the.tverse  off  tii^ 
Bible  wbidi  a  prisoner  read  at  the  foot  o£  the  galbws^  to.  piiove  that  lie 
pdSBesfitBKl  the  amount  of  education  necessary  to  save' ins 'iMdc.  That 
this*  privily  was  <^%en  abused  by  the  unhappy  crimixEal  having 
prompters  %  his  side,  who  enabled  him  to  appeal'  to  read.chkraoters:«df 
which  bo  was  in  reality  totally  ignorant,  is  undaiiabla  That  it  musfc 
•fiife<jiienily  havo  given  rise  to  many  ludioroos  mistakes  is  evident  ;  stUl 
the  intention  of  Gbvemment  in  so  acting  was'plaln.!  Onr  rulers  folt 
^ven  then  the  necessity  of  c^nnbating  igmnranoe  by  kndwledgey  and  of 
liSj^g  the  intellectual  lifo  of  man  ^m  the  lolv  standard' ait  which  dt 
had  ^aced  its^  to  one  of  a  higher  elevation.  This  nvental  revoliHoon, 
howev^,  was  not  one  that  could  be  accomplished  in  a  day^  or  even  in  a 
century^  It  hks  been  a  slowly-progressive  movement,  ev^  onwavd^  and 
whichr,  as  it  took  its  rise  at  a  period  long  anterior' to  our  bkth^  bo  may 
it  continue  ever  widening,  erer  expanding,  when  we,  the  actors  of  an 
honr;  are  mouldering  to  duist.  ' 

We  now  come  to  a  liiird  point  of  oonsidera^on,  and  one  of  aaoini?- 
what  delicate  charactei^^we  mean  the  education  of  woman.  /  Thatcher 
ndad  is  capable  of  benefiting  by  the  efi^ts  of  education,  snch  as  we  have 
h^  desoiibed  them,  few  probably  will  doubt ;  that  '^^^ithout  its  geniai 
inteence-  she  may  become  even  more  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  l^tan 
the  0|]ip08ite  sex,  she  will  herself  acknowledge  ;  and  yet  there  has  been, 
ttid<  st&l'  hi  a  ceortiain  measuTQ  exists,  -on  one  aider  ^  diaindindtion'  to 
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adnvit  ^eriitoian  oqtsBl  duire  of  intelleotual  advaooevient/ mmI  roft  tlie 
other  aa  idle  distaste  to  the  labour  requisite.  She  is  too  often  4attf£6d 
witii  the  aeqtusition  of  el^fant  aoeompliahments^  and  the  l^fater  flomen 
of-  literatntOy  iK^iich,  lying  in  her  path,  may  be  gathered  ^withottit  &t«giifi 
She«is.a&aid,  too,  of  being  supposed  ta «tep  out  of  her  natand  poiili(»L  j 
and  thus,  thragh  perdumoe  feeling  the  emfytinassiof  her  pieBent/meiuhd 
oeoupaiions,  bI^  heitoies  to  engage  herself  in  others  moreimitod  to  her 
real  taste. 

'  Lei -QB.inqtdre  into  the  oaoBB  of  all  ihia<(and  as  bdonging  to  her  sex, 
w#  wonld  do  so  with  the  deepest  earnestness),  and  then  look  £(xr^ 
remedy; 

Woman's  position  ia  society  is  souewhat  diflSsrent  to*  man's.  Itiiscf 
a  more  domestio  ehasaoter ;  and  an3rthing  Idiat  leads  her  to  n^leot 
ti»  duties  of  that  staticm  is  injunooa^  beoanae  it  induces  hci^ 
fer  personal  gratifioation,  to  omit  the  exerciae  ef  actnal  praor 
tical  duties.  It  is  probably  on  this  aeooiint,  mora  than  any  otheiv 
that  her  advance  to  ihe  higher  branches  of  education  has^  be«i 
looked  upon  with  mistrust  and.  sm^iicimt;  axi4  she  alooe  .by  her 
conduct  can  prove  that  this  mistrust  and  suspicion  are  unfounded 
Sttie  must  over  keep  in  mind  that  the  edacation  alooe  wortliy  of  that 
name  does  not  merely  ooneist  in  the  cnltivation  ci  the  inteUeot,  botiii 
that  of  ate  heart  also  ;  .that  if  she  looks  only  to  jnental  impnnrame&t^ 
she  is  devoting  herself  to  a  part  and  not  tbe  whole^  and  by  fMcgettiag 
moral  cultnre  is  laying  herself  open  to  those  diarges  of  wfaeae  iii}UStMB 
'She'complauuu  Let  the  heart  and  brain  advance  hand  in  hand,  andin 
nine  cases  oat  of  ten  her  approach  to  the  tiire^okl  of  scittice.will  he 
noeivad  witk  a  hearty  welcome  by  thoae  wko  have  alrcadj  anived 
within  its  saeved  preoincta 

A  course  of  mental  and  moral  training,  ffuok  as.that  to  whi^di  we  have 
here  reinrrad,  must  be  the  labour  of  year%.or  rather  wejihonkL  say. of  a 
life ;  fi>r  education  of  this  eharaoter  na  omtinued  progressicKiy  but  fcom 
its  vast  iaq>ortanee  is  well  worthy  of  our  CfmSHlendian.  Eor  tko'Sake 
td'  oonvenienoet  we  will  divide  it  under  twot  heads^~4ntelkMstiial  cnltiice 
and  movaldcuhore.  To  these  two  in.  detafl  we  would  direct  onr  attentioii 
hL.a  subsequent  papeiv  but  belbre  thus  entering  on  individual  poubito 
wcmld  i^adly  say  a  few  words  more  on  the  snbjeot  taken  as  a  whde. 
ftoBfte  womeit  fidl.iato  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  education  is  atiiiDff 
ttily  ceferablo  to  childhood,  and  that  wimi  they  leave  the  8ehQK^room,.aU 
BtudiouB  labour  may  be  at  an  end*  This  ia  a  terrible  mistake^  Xhe 
teaohei'ff*  office  in  their  educai«>n  mayiindeed  be  aecowphshad  at  Hbk 
period^  but  their  owin  has  but  just  begun ;  and  thai  seoond  phase  cf 
edaoaitio^is  at  least  equally  important  with  the  first.  The  instmctMiB 
aim  was: not  merely  to  ground Idiem  in  the  vuxHmemts. of  useful  knowladgt, 
hateo  iojtrain  their  minds  that  tiuyiauiy  apply  practically  what  thef 
have  learned  theoretically,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  go  on  in  the  aeqm- 
«tioa  orfurtker  knowfedga  l^w,  if  we  do  not  at  tins  important  period 
of:  our  lives  continue  to  eczert  ourselves,  but  waste  am  time  ia  MvokMN 
idleness,  our  famHaes  become  less  eapable  of  action ;  and-  if  in.ftiture 
jfkam  wa  are  suddenly  placedin  curcumatanees  that  require  .their  aetive 
oaerds^  we  find  ouiaelves  lost  and  bewildered*  The  fiicnltiee  .ttuif 
indeed  eocisty  but  we  know  not  how  to  eoqdoy  them^  being  like  a  werk- 
maawlio  fiwjaany  years  has  hdd  aside  the  .use  of  eartain  tool%  anil  iAfi» 
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beretoriMiotlMai'agftfai-is'Siifpciaed  to  find  bow  maok  lie  bUB  loKt<4lC 
kialbrmer  deKtmty  in  thdr  exwoiae. 

l^ui^  however,  is  not  the  only  evil  to  be  dreaded  firom  aooh  B>  comve*/ 
K'tdie  seaBon^iB  net  sirengthened  and  smppor^ed  by.ocmtinual  ua^  it  wiU 
koe  iJte  n^M  predominanoe  over  tibe  other  &ovdtiei»  Imaginatioin  or 
MMB  wiE  beoome  our  mastera.  inabead  of  oiur  eervanta ;  and  the. evil 
^Eecis  aianng'from  this  ar«  enffieiently  cAmom^  becaoae  it  ovortums  tiUe; 
proper  balance  of  the  mind. 

A  most  painM  and  hniodiMfciBg  example  of  this  is  reoorded.in  the 
histovy  of  those  manias  whioh  from  time  to  time  have  passed  ov0r  the 
world  like  epidemics.  We  refer  to  the  mewing  mania,  first  Qommen^ec^ 
by  an  unhappy  nun  in  her  convent,  who,  from  madness  or  some  other 
cause,  became  possessed  with  the  perpetual  desire  of  mewing  like  a  eat. 
Incomprehensible  as  it  seems  now,  it  is  on  authentic  rec<mi  that  thift 
mewing  mania  spread  like  wild-fiie,  from  nun  to  nun,  from  convent  to 
oonventy  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  Continent,  and  was  at  length 
only  repressed  by  a  royal  edict,  to  the  effect  that  any  nun  who  should 
peieist  in  the  habit  of  mewing  should  be  put  to  death. 
r  We  are  JMt  hece  going  to  question  the  power  which  a  popular  delusion 
of  any  kind  has  always  possessed  over, the  masses  of  the  pe(^[>k.  The 
dansing  mania  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  the  jeridng  mania  in  America, 
aiid,  alasl  too  many  others^  wotdd  preclude  the  possifo&ty  of  our  so  doing') 
font  there  asm  two  cirbumstances  in  the  one  under  oifcr  eonei^etutio*  wtmh 
make  it  peoiliarly  applteable  to  onr  subject.  It  existed  in  eonventa) 
but  did  not  spread  over  general  society,  and  it  wta  arrested  by  the  feai? 
of  pnni^mient.  • ) 

'  Now,  we  eannot  suppose  that  all  the  sisters  of  those  oonyents  wer^ 
originally  oi  a  more  ignorant  ehiuraeter  than  the  femalea  who  still  mm^ 
in  the  outer  world;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  convent  lUe»  by  ite  dwly 
iXMitine  of  form  and  ceremony,  and  its  peculiar  monotony,  to  stagnat# 
the  intellectual  feculties.  The  reasoning  powers  of  these  nuns  had  w 
lefpidmBJbe  exerdse;,  and  were  out  of  use.  When,  there£ore»  the  imsginar 
iaM.  became  morlndly  diseased,  the  neglected  retoon  failed  to  exert  it4 
proper  correetive  isd^uenoe;  while,  cm  the  contrary,  womfen  enjoying 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-creatures  were  constantly  placed  in  oir^ 
cumstaaces  that  forced  them,  in  a  greater  or  leas  de^piree^  to  Uae  thek 
powers  of  thought  and  reason ;  and  this  acted  as  a  s^dSdguard  against  thek 
innagiisation  carrying  them  away  with  the  prevailing  manias  That  the 
unhappy  nims  were  not  devoid  of  reaaoning  powers^  but  that  they  were 
only  in  abeyance,  is  evident  by  the  second  &ot  to  which  we  called 
•ttentaon ;  namely,  l^at  a  suffionantly  strong  stimid^  brought  it  back  t^ 
action,  that  stimulus  being  the  fear  of  death.  Reason  told  ihem,  that  if 
^ley  peifiisted  in  their  miMiness,  loss  of  life  would  be  the  conse<|nenee ; 
iiad  ikey  now  felt  it  neoessavy  to  restrain  whet/b  tbey  had  hith^rte 
coiHridered  unrestrainabla  Had  these  wretdied  creatures  preaerved^  bjf 
regular  exercise,  their  own  power  oveac  their  faculties,  this  degradit^ 
exhibition  of  human  weakness  might  never  have  occurred. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  I  know  that  this  kind  of  eduoaticn  oi^ht  to 
be  oontiniially  going  on,  but  I  have  no  one  to  help  or  diceot  me  in  the 
right  path.  This,  truly,  is  often  a  great  difficulty,  both  in  a  religions 
and  intellectual  point  of  view ;  yet,  where  there  is  an  earnest  desire 
aftfov  truth  and  knowledge,  it  will  g^ierally  overoomeall  such  obstacles. 
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T-0  idoi  ^ik,  lioWever,  prbpeiiyy  we  nnmt  fint  ovetoiiiiie  ooisehraci^.and 
become  our  &wn  masters.  A  few  gene]:«I  rtdes  may  periiaps  easisl  Hsift 
ibniig  this.     -     ^ 

•  'Let  us  not  attempt  ^Djthiiig  of  wiiich  we  do  nai  see  a  ralwnsl 
ppoepeet  iof  oiur  ability  to  aooomplish.  Many  a  man^  aiid  womaa*  too; 
spebd  their  lives  in  projeoting  wild  schemes  of  a  UtopioQ  Qhaiat^a*^ 
aiid  at  length  find  themselves  <>n  their  death-beds  without  having 
accomplished  one  solid  reality.  The  individual  who  ttd^uxUf^  goes  a 
hundred  yards  out  of  her  way  to  assist  a  blind  neighbour,  has  done  more 
good  in  her  generation  than  one  who  has  spent  her  life  in  dreaming  of 
riches  that  she  might  devote  them  to  the  erection  of  hospitals  and 
asylums. 

Whatever  we  do  attempt,  let  us  not  be  easily  diverted  from  its 
pursuit  t>y  the  difficullies  we  meet  with  on  the  road ;  but^  as  the  did 
fable  telk  us»  set  our  shoolders  resolutely  to  the  wheel,  and  we  shall 
generally  succeed.  Let  us  be  of  a  teachable  diiq>osition  ;  "willing  to 
leatn  ftam  ihe  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest;  and  then  we  idiall 
indeed  find  sermons  in  stones^  and  good  in  everything.  We  may  oftw 
learn  a  lesson  worth  treasuring  all  the  days  <^  our  lifefiroma  littlediild, 
if  "^e  are  not  too  proud  to  receive  itw 

'  Lastly,  let  us  never  forget  the  value  of  time.  We  often  complain  <tf 
the  shortness  of  life,  yet  how  seldom  do  we  profit  to  the  utmost  of  the 
time  whi^  is  allowed  ua  How  much  more  might  be  dome  by  ateady 
perseverance,  even  in  a  short  life,  than  is  usually  accOTopliaked  in  the 
longest  period  to  whidi  our  existence  generally  extends. 

One  further  argument  we  would  urge  before  we  close  .this  paper,  for 
the  cioeful  education  of  a  woman's  mind.  To  her  the  early  iastmction 
of  bot^  sexes  is  usually  committed  ;  and  a  mother^s  training  will  often 
remain  indelibly  fixed  on  the  hearts  of  her  children,  even  to  the  latest 
hour  of  their  existence.  **  l^ain  up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  did  he  will  not  depart  fr<Mn  it,"  are  the  words  of  inspiratieii, 
and  histoiy  a£R>rds  us  innumerable  examples  of  the  vakte  of  this  early 
ilistruction.  Few,  perhaps,  are  however  more  striking  than  that  related 
by  Ttitii^r,  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  our  own  Alfred  the 
Greats- 

'  Judith,  the  stepmother  of  that  monarchy  was'  sitting  one  day^  sur* 
Ifounded  by  her  £unily,  with  a  manttscnptof  Saxcm  poetry  in  her  hauda 
With  a  happy  judgment  she  proposed  it  as  a  gift' to  him  who  would  the 
soonest  learn  to  read  it.  The  elder  princes,  xme  then  a  king^  the  others 
in  mature  youth  or  manhood,  thought  the  reward  inadetj^iate  to  the  task^ 
and  were  Edlent.  '*  Birt  the  mind  dT  Alfred,"  who  was  then  twelve  yearn 
of  age,  ^  captivated  by  the  prospect  of  information,  and  ^eased  with  the 
beautifrd  decoration  of  the  firat  letter  of  the  writing,  inquired  if  she 
aetually  intended  to  give  it  to  sudi  of  her  ehiidreh  as  would  the  aoonest 
leani  to  understand  and  repeat  it.  His  mother  repeating  the  promise 
with  a  smile  of  joy  at  the  question,  he  took  the  book,  found  out  an 
instructor,  and  learned  to  read  it«  When  his  industry  had  crowned  his 
wifidies  wit^  success,  he  recited  it  to  her.  To  this  impcHrtant,  though 
seemingly  trivial  incident,  we  owe  all  the  intdlectual  cultivation  and  all 
the '  literary  works  of  Alfred,  and  all  the  benefit  which  by  these  he 
imparted  to  his  countrymen."  For  the  momentous  benefit  thus  began 
to  Alfred,  the  memory  of  Judith,  granddaughter  .of  Charlen^gQf^ 
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deserves  our  gratitude  and  highest  respect.  Had  she  been  un  educated, 
Al&ed  would,  like  his  brothers,  have  lived  and  died  uneducated  also. 
How  important  then  is  the  office  thus  devolved  upon  ^omaii ;  how 
Careful  should  she  be  in  its  exeo«ti<»fr ;  and  how  impMsible  isit  tbatt  .Ishe 
shi^d  guide  and  instruct  others  properly  if  she  baa  not  first  leamed 
how  to  guide  and  instruct  herself  I  0. 

(To  he  c(mtmued.)  -       ■  f 


t 


Physical  Education  op  Girls. — "  Kot  only  is  the  general  opinion 
cooceming  what  conatitutes  the  height  of  female  beauty  in  many  respects  q^te 
erroneous,  but  it  follows  as  a  special  consequence  that  the  period  of  life  in  which  the 
rfest  is  thought  to  attain  its  greatest  charm  is  that  of  pliant  girlhood,  when  mind  and 
Imbt  are  alike  soft  and  undeveloped,  although  the  mature  beauty  of  real  wominhood^ 
when  the  mind  has  control  over  every  motion,  and  the  &qe  is  susceptible  of  various 
and  complex  expression,  is  much  more  admirable.  In  Mary  Wolstonecroft's  '  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Bights  of  Woman  (an  old  and  much-abused  book,  which  will  be  found, 
on  perusal,  to  recommend  many  changes  which,  since  her  day,  have  been  universally 
adopted,  and  which  have  been  made  through  the  direct  influence  of  Chris^n  prin- 
ciple  itself)  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  cultivated  beauiy,  on  the  grace  whidi 
only  a  thoughtful  spirit  «an  bestow,  and  on  the  cruel,  injudicious  waste  of  ourtailinff 
the  period  of  growth  and  girlish  liberty,  by  making  the  innocent  loveliness  juiS 
emerged  firom  diildhood  the  supposed  crown  and  completion  of  the  whole  creatures 
The  higher  the  organisation,  the  longer  time  it  takes  to  mature ;  yet  the  early  develop- 
nMnt  secured  to  women  \}j  the  present  system  of  education  is,  oddly  enough,  a«oiure# 
of  pride.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  set-off  against  masculine  superiority  in  other 
ways ;  and  want  of  womanliness  is  a  constant  reproach  to  the  intractable  child  who 
will  persist  in  boisterous  play  fiiter  the  age  when  she  '  ought  to  behave  like  a 
rational  creature.'  Alas!  how  much,  to  secure  this  early  development,  are  the 
natural  healihy  powers  of  girls  stunted  and  distorted!  It  should  rather  be  ^e  aim 
of  all  possessing  influence  over  the.  oducation  of  women  to  retain  the  childish  habits 
>f  active  a^nusement  as  long  as  possible,  and  lay  the  firmest  attainable  basis  of  health 
»y  encouraging  growth  of  bodily  strength  up  to  the  highest  point.  Most  people 
endeavour  to  check  the  physical  power  of  their  daughters  as  much  as  that  of  their 
minds.  It  is  well  to  notice  the  peculiar  physical  ideal  of  womanhood  presented  to 
^e  public  eye  in  the  works  of  that  school  of  painters  now  rapidly  on  the  aaefi^acUnt  ia 
En^and.  The  Pre-Baphlkelites,  whethe)*  influenced  by  special  models  who  h|vve  sa^ 
to  Siem  for  their  pictures,  or  by  some  abstract  notion  of  what  is  admirable,  certainly 
clothe  their  female  characters  with  very  skinny  and  ill-expanded  corporeal  frames : 
the  lungs  of  these  ladies  must  sadly  want  free  pday  ;  and  though  their  flioes  are  fiill 
of  thoughtftil  and  refined  expression,  and  the  higher  attributes  of  beauty  aro  never 
sacriiflo^  to  the  lower,  they  display  ^  geneitd  tendency  to  attenuation  not  oompatible 
with  the  vigorous  performance  of  even  strictly  domestic  duties.  A  i&F  truer  example 
of  the  loftiest  beauty  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  statuesque  proportions  of  the  great 
queen  of  the  musical  drama  now  retiring  from  amongst  us.  In  Giulia  Grisi,  whose 
figure  is  indelibly  associated  with  the  grandest  embcxliments  of  intelleotual  energy, 
we  find  a  realization  of  the  physical  type  of  womanhood  ;  a  beauty  more  enehantmg 
in  its  matured  dignity  than  could  ever  be  that  of  girlhood ;  attitudes  and  gestures 
suggestive  only  of  refining  and  ennobling  thoughts.  In  taking  her  as  an  example, 
the  allusion  is  strictly  confined  to  her  as  seen  on  the  stage,  as  the  only  one  fiimiliar 
to  the  nation  generally,  and  specially  to  those  circles  to  which  tiiis  pam^^et  has  the 
greatest  chance  of  aooess.  Ikit  Gnsi,  although  greatly  gifted  by  nature,  has,  in  the 
pursuit  of  her  profession,  aimed  at  developing,  and  retaining  into  middle  life,  that 
perfect  command  of  her  own  bodily  manifestations  which  constitutes  real  grace.  She 
has  aimed  at  securing  the  mien  suitable  to  impersonations  of  high-bom  and  famous 
women, — ^Bot  drawing-room  el^ance,  but  that  beauty  which,  in  various  moods  and 
circumstances,  under  the  influence  of  strong  passions,  of  love,  of  fear,  and  of  sorrow, 
alike  thrills  and  sways  the  universal  heart  Yet  this  <actres8  is  simpler,  graver,  less 
artificial  in  her  gestures  and  demeanour,  than  most  ladies  in  private  life." — From 
MiBB  Tarke's  excellent  Remarks  on  the  Educatioii  0/ Girla, 
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ilETHOI)  OF  'REACHING  SIKGING  IN  SCHOOLS. 
GENBRA.I.  PJUNdPIiES  OF  A  BATIONAIi  MKTHOD^amliiMied 

VIIL  Mblody  tkx>xi\d  he  taught  ky  mentis  of  harmony. 

1^6  reason  for  l^s  principle  is,  that  melody  has  its  origin  in  harmony. 
Thk  {m>po8ition  is  true  of  all  melody ;  but  we  will  ocmfine  our  obser- 
rations  to  melody  of  the  simple  kind  appropiiate  to  children — ^that  is, 
such  as  is  derived  from  the  major  diatonic  scale. 

If  we  examine  melody  of  this  description,  we  shall  find  that  it 
consists  of  three  elementary  successions  of  sounds,  namely  : — 

1.  Successions  occurring  in  the  scale. 

'2.  Successions  included  in  a  chord. 

3.  Successions  ariang  from  the  progression  of  chords.* 

All  three  sucoessioiut  ace  e&emplified  in  the  following  passage 
(Fig.l)>~ 

Pig.  1. — The  potJKpATioNS  of  melodt. 

"  ParUnt  pour  la^S^rfe.** 


'  The  portion  of  the  passage  marked  1  is  a  succession  of  the  first 
Jciud ;  that  marked  2  is  a  succession  of  the  second  kind  ;  and  that 
marked  3  is  a  succession  of  the  third  kind. 

1.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  scale  is  develoned  fr*om  harmony, 
and  that  it  should  be  learnt  according  to  that  development.  Having 
been  acquired  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  employed  as  a  foundation  for 
4he  sin^^ng  of  the  diatonic  suooessions  derived  from  it  To  this  end,  its 
oounds  should  be  practised,  not  only  in  their  regular  order  of  ascent  and 
descent,  but  in  all  the  various  sequences  in  which  the  teacher  can 
Jairrange  them,  stUl  preserving  th^  diatonic  successi(»L  The  teacher 
Cihould  write  such  exercises  on  a  music-board,  with  which  we  expeci 
every  teacher  of  singing  to  be  furnished.  He  should  give  them,  not  in 
one  scale  only,  but  in  afi  the  most  usual  scales,  taking  care  to  vary  them 
in  each  scale  so  as  to  suit  the  compass  of  his  pupils*  voices.  Every  set 
oif  exercises  in  the  same  aoale  should  be  preceded  by  the  singing  of  tha^ 
9cale  in  the  regular  order ;  and  each  exercise  should  begin  on  one  of 
the  notes  of  the  tonic  chord,  and  end  invariably  on  the  tonic  itself,  in 
order  thati  a  complete  impression  may  be  left  on  the  minds  of  the,  pupila 
AH  the  notes  should  be  of  equal  duration,  as  we  have  not  now  to  concern 
ourselves  with  rhythm ;  but  the  speed  should  be  gradually  quickened, 
as  the  progress  of  the  pupils  permits,  in  order  to  increase  the  flexibility 
of  their  voices.  Some  excellent  exercises  of  the  kind  proposed  will  be 
found  in  MenBVSk  Turle  and  Taylor's  "Singing-Book,"  at  pages  11 
toU. 

*  The  flret  and  eeeoncl  successions  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Marx  in  his  "Gteneral 
Musical  iDBtniction,"  but  not  the  third. 
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2.  Thte  pleasing  effect  of  a  sttcoesfflon  of  sounds,  like  that  of  a  combina- 
tion, arises  primarily  from  onr  perception  of  definite  relatitms  between 
the  several  sonndd ;  abd,  a»  aW.  the  most  neatiy  related  (KAuiida'  wbich 
can  be  formed  upon  awf  given  voot  or  prime  are  inelncbd  in  lihe 
<:etnnion  chord  upon  that  reot,  hence  the  soimds  «l  a  chord  come  to  be  a 
very  commen  -^ndation  for  melodic  BUcce8sion&  Suceeasiona  dmj^ei 
from  this  sottrde  abound  in  music ;  scarcely  aay  melody  will  be  found 
without  them.  In  their  original  or  primary  position,  the  sounds  of  a 
chord  fbrm  a  meiodlmis  succession,  whether  dung  in  ascending*  or 
descending  order ;  and  the  number  of  tmni^>ositioiiB  of  which  tbey 
admit,  especially  when  they  are  extended  b^ond  the  range  of  a:«ingl0 
octave,  is  obviously  great.  The  intervi^  whaoh  are  included  in  aAy  ene 
common  chord  thu»  extended,  and  which  are  called  the  eonionasit 
intervals,  are  the  octave,  the  fift^,  the  fourth,  the  major  and  minor 
third,  and  the  major  and  minor  sixth.  This  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  illustration  (Fig.  2) : — 

Fia.  2. — Intervals  in  a  chord. 

8ve.  6th.  4th.  Major  3rd.    Minor  .Ird.    Major  6th.    Minor  6th. 


It  is  obvious^  then,  that  these  intervals  should  be  practised  as  parts  of 
the  chords  to  which  they  belong,  and  not  as  parts  of  sequences  com^ 
}>rising  all  the  intervals  of  the  same  name  in  the  scale.  Yet  the  latter 
plan  IS  the  one  adopted  by  all  the  books  of  instruction  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  except  that  of  M.  J.  Rudolf  Weber. 

In  a  sequence  of  thirds,  intervals  that  belong  to  the  same  chord  are 
separated  by  the  intervention  ot  others  belonging  to  different  chords  ;  thus 
the  intervals  do — ^mi  and  mi — sol  are  separated  by  re — ^fa,  re — ^fa  and 
fa — ^la  by  mi— sol,  mi — sol  and  sol— si  by  fa— la,  and  so  on  (Fig.  3)  : — 

Fig.  3. — Sequence  of  thirds. 


Worse  than  that,  a  sequence  of  fifths  violates  the  one  best  established 
rule  of  musical  composition,  for  it  produces  a  paralleliam  of  consecutivi^ 
fifths,  or  of  two  different  scales,  as  may  be  se^  in  thg.  following 
illu«ia»tron  (Fig.  4)  :— * 

Fig.  4:» — Skqttbnob  of  fifths. 


And  the  sequcoice  of  seventh  is  yet  more  barbarous  for  it  produceB 
a  parallelism  of  positive  diasoxkanees  (Fig.^)  >^ 

Fig.  5. — Seqceitcb  of  sevenths. 


In  both  cases  the  parallelism  is  the  more  apparent  the  more  rapidly 
the  intervals  are  sung ;  and,  therefore,  the  better  the  pupils  can  perform 
the  exercises,  the  worse  it  is  for  themselves  and  for  everybody  else 
withia  hearing. 
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'Nor is ii neeeeaaifj,  on  the  plan  whieh ,we  fi^pote,  tlMrtthe  09a4t»B,nt 
intervals  should  be  thrammed  out  by  runniog  up  or  down  the  inter- 
Temng  degrees  oC  the  vocal  ladder.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  shown 
that- the. d^BLtonic  steps  should  be  taught  by  raeaua  of  the  chord  notes. 
The  Ittttcdr  are  more  closely  related  to  one  another  than  they  are  to  tbe 
intervening  sounds,  the  introduction  of  which,  therefi(Kre,  eaa  only  have 
ike  effect  of  obscuring  the  perc^tion  of  that  more  intimate  rela- 


Those  persons  who  teach  consonant  intervals  by  dissonant  <«cs  would 
seem  to  have  a  very  inadequate  confidence  in  the  construction  of  other 
persrais'  ears.  They  seem  to  regard  the  human  ear  (in  others,  of  course) 
and  music  as  two  heterogeneous  things,  which,  by  their  management, 
have  to  be  brought  to  tolerate  each  other ;  and  really,  with  the  kind  of 
music  to  which  they  too  oflen  treat  their  pupils,  this  is  no  very 
Incorrect  view  of  the  case.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  an  exquisite  adaptation  between  musical  sounds  and  tbe 
human  ear,  or  rather  the  human  soul,  and  to  count  upon  that  adaptation 
in  our  instruction  ?  Every  teacher  of  music  knows  that  it  is  easier  to 
sing  a  chord  than  a  scale,  and  yet  nearly  every  teacher  persists  in  teadi- 
ing  (f)  the  intervals  of  a  chord  by  means  of  the  successions  of  the  scale. 
We  propose  the  following  plan  for  teaching  chord  successions  : — 
Every  diatonic  major  scale  contains  six  triads,  half  of  the  number 
being  major  and  half  minor,  a  symmetrical  feature  in  the  structure  of 
the  scale  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  noticed. 
Taking  the  natural  scale,  for  the  sake  ^of  simplicity,  we  have  the 
following  triads  (Fig.  6)  ; — 

Fig.  6. — Triads  in  the  >iajor  scale. 

Mijor.  Minor. 


It  will  be  observed  that  each  set  of  triads  includes  all  the  sounds  of 
the  scale ;  but  how  different  is  the  disposition  of  those  sounds  in  the 
two  cases — ^how  distinct  the  effects  produced  in  each — ^and  how  great 
the  variety  which  is  thus  introduced,  into  the  system!  Much  of  the 
effectiveness  of  musdcal  composition  arises  from  the  skilful  intennixtnre 
of  these  two  kinds  of  triad. 

The  major  triads  are  the  more  simple,  natural,  and  easy.  They  have 
already  been  practised  to  some  extent,  as  the  foundation  of  the  scale ; 
and  so  far  a  preparation  will  have  been  made  for  the  more  extended 
practice  which  must  now  be  undertaken. 

At  first,  each  triad  should  be  taken  separately.  The  intervals  included 
in  it  should  be  practised,  first  individuelly,  and  then  in  combination,  in 
successions  formed  out  of  its  sounds.  Such  successions  the  teacher  may 
construct  for  himself,  and  write  off  hand  on  the  music-board.  Thej 
should  be  as  varied  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  they  must  not  be 
restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  octave.  We  subjoin  one  example  in  each 
triad  (Fig.  7):— 

Fig.  7. — Soccesbions  in  the  three  major,  tmads. 

.Tonic  Triad.  •  Subdomiiuiat  Triad.  Dominant  TxiaA. 
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When  a  few  Moli  exerdws  have  been  praddaed,  ike  tntcmaAcaa  iH'the 
irabdaminaat  and  dominant  triads  should  then  be  seTet^j  united  to  the 
sncoessions  in  the  tonic  triad,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ixMa  tbenn 
selves  were  united  in  our  exposition  of  the  harmonic  derelopment  of 
the  scale,  under  the  foregoing  principle.  We  shall  thus  obtiEon  more 
eortetuled  soeoessions. 

The  union  of  subdominant  with  tonic  stteceesions  will  give  us  melodio 
phrases  like  the  following,  according  to  the  degrees  in  the  triads  on 
whidi  we  found  the  successions  (fig.  8) : — 

Fig.  8. — Union  of  tonic  and  subdominant  successions. 

On  lowest  toubdf .  On  medium  sounds.  On  highent  sOundft. 


We  have  placed  under  eai^  succession  the  triad  from  which  it  tarings* 
tt  will  fiidUtate  the  singing  of  the  passages^  if  the  harmonic  progreanon 
be  heard  at  the  same  time.  Itie  claias  may  be  divided  into  four  divisioiMi) 
one  to  sing  the  melody,  while  the  other  three  sustain  the  triads.  The 
change  from  one  triad  to  another  majr  be  made  at  a  signal  from  the 
hand  of  the  teacher. 

Similarly,  the  union  of  dominant  wii^  tonic  successions  will  give 
passages  like  the  fc^owing  (Fig.  9)  t-^ 

Fio.  9. — ^Union  op  tonic  and  dominant  successions, 

^^     On  lowest  sounds.  On  medium  sounds.  On  highest  sounds. 


-^-— «: —  «..»-& — ^"^^ ^sr 

At  this  stage,  the  teacher  should  edtplain  to  his  pupils  that  to  the 
third  and  fifth  on  the  dominant  the  seventh  (fa)  may  be  added, 
•whereby  what  is  called  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  is  produced* 
The  progression  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  harmonies,  and  the  melodic 
successions  arising  therefrom,  should  then  be  practised  over  again  with 
this  more  extended  form  of  the  latter  harmony.  The  ptogression  of  the 
chords  in  the  three  positions  will  be  as  follows  (Fig.  10) : — 

Fie*  10. — Proobbssion  of  ohobds  of  tonic  and  sevbnth* 


And  the  melodic  successions  arising  from  that  progression  will  be  such 
as  these  (Fig.  11)  :— 

FlO.    11. SuCOBSStONS   in   chords  of   TOSIO   and   SBVfcNTHi 
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Intbese  two  welodio  progreesioiu^  which  v^  may  caU  the  mhr 
dommant  and  dominaat  progreasdon^,  we  have  the  materials  of  •a  veiy 
large  quantity  of  simple  melody. 

The  sub-dominant  progression  cannot  singly  form  the  basis  of  a 
complete  melody. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  piece  of  music,  to  haye  a  complete  efiect,  must 
give  a  decided  impression  of  one  key.  Now,  next  to  those  of  the 
fundamental  or  tonic  chord,  the  sounds  which  are  most  characteiistk  o| 
any  one  key  are  clearly  the  two  which,  with  the  first  and  second  sound^ 
of  that  chord,  form  the  two  semitones ;  for  it  is  the  position  of  thes^ 
which  distinguishes  one  major  key  from  another.  The.se  sounds  are,  id 
«any  key,  the  seventh  and  the  fourth  (Si  and  Fa).  The  seventh  is  thi 
more  distinctive  of  the  two,  became  it  fixes  the  leading  8emit(m^ 
which  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  principal  or  key-nota  Hence  it  !s| 
•that  the  seventh  of  the  scale  is  called  by  the  French  the  **  ton  sensible," 
.and  by  us  the  leading  note."*  It  is  indispensable,  .according  to  oui 
modern  idea8,t  that  this  sound  i^ould  be  heard  in  any  musical  composi^ 
tion,  however  short,  if  not  in  the  melody,  at  least  in  the  harmonyt 
Therefore,  a  complete  composition  cannot  be  formed  from  the  subt 
dominant  progression^  which  does  not  indade  the  seventh.  I 

But  the  dominant  progression  dhee  include  the  seventh,  and 
accordingly  it  may  of  itself  form  the-  foundation  of  a  musical  com-^ 
position ;  and  the  effect  of  such  a  composition  is  rendered  fully  complete 
and  satisfactory  when  the  chord  of  the  dominant  is  employed  in  it^ 
extended  shape,  for  then  both  the  characteristic  notes  are  present,  Ad 
fourth  sound  of  the  scale  being  the  one  that  forms  the  minor  seventh  on 
the  dominant. 

Ck>mpositions  of  this  kind  are  the  most  simple  and  easy  that^  exist  i^ 
music,  and  they  are  therefore  the  first  that  should  be  practised  by 
beginners  in  the  art.  That  this  is  the  natural  course  to  pursue  i4 
teaching  music,  is  frirther  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  precisely  Httle 
ditties  belonging  to  this  class  that  are  most  readily  caught  up  by  the 
popular  ear,  and  become  most  widely  known.  Each  of  the  three  nationaj 
airs  which  we  subjoin  springs  solely  out  of  the  harmonic  movement  ifl 
question  by  the  melodic  dispersion  of  the  sounds  o^  the  two  chords,  ap4 
the  introduction  of  passing  notes  connecting  these  sounds  into  scal# 
passages.  This  common  feature  in  their  structure  ;  their  accidental 
correspondence  in  form  of  measiu«,  length  of  phrase,  and  arrangemeaf 
and  number  of  phrases ;  and  the  fdrther  accidental  and  curious  circum- 
stance, that  they  are  respectively  founded  for  the  most  part  aa  the  three 
levels  in  the  two  chords  (lowest,  middle^  and  uppermost) — ^these  several 
circumstances  combined  cause  the  three  melodies  to  admit  of  being  suQg 
together  by  three  different  registers  of  voice,  and  to  produce  iuU 
harmony  when  so  sung.  We  copy  the  idea,  and  the  exact  form  of  the 
^melodies,  which  have  undergone  a  few  necessary  alterations,  from  the 
first  number  of  '*  Davidson's   Handbook  of  Part-Music  for  Singinf- 


^  The  explanation,  so  often  given  by  teachers  of  singing,  that  the  seventh  is  called 
ike  leading-note  because  it  appears  to  lead  into  the  key-note,  is  nonsense. 

f  The  Scotch  Highlanders  appear  to  have  done  without  the  seventh  of  the  k^  in 
f<Nrmer  times ;  bat  then  these  **  braw  Hielandmen  "  have  managed  to  do  without 
many  things  which  we  consider  indispensable.  .    . 
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Classes,  Schools,  and  Families,"*  in  which  they  will  be  found,  accom- 
panied by  suitable  words,  written  by  R.  Crowe,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  Liverpool  Cdlegiate  Institution,  with  whom  this  clever  idea 
appears  to  have  originated  (Fig.  12)  : — 

Fig.  12, — Thrbk  melodies  formed  from  two  chords. 

Dutch  Air. 


Hie  union  of  the  subdominant  with  the  dominant  progression  gives 
rise  to  compositions  one  degree  more  complex,  and  therefore  one  degree 
more  difficult,  than  the  last.  These  compositions  form  a  still  larger  class, 
including,  besides  waltzes  and  other  easy  dance-tunes,  with  which  we  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do,  a  considerable  number  of  popular  airs.  Among 
these  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  the  Scotch  songs,  "  Auld 
liing  Syne,"  "  Bonnie  Dundee,"  «  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  «  Ye  Banks 
and  Braes,"  "  Annie  Laurie,"  "  March,  march  over  the  Border,"  and 
"  The  Boatie  rows ;"  the  Irish  air,  "  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold 
gi^tmd;**  the  N"egro  melodies,  "Carry  me  back  to  Old  Yirginny," 
"  Lucy  Neal,"  «  Uncle  Ned,"  "  Buffalo  Gals,"  "  Sing,  sing,  ye  Darkies, 

*  London :  G.  H.  Davidson,  Peter's  Hill,  Doctors'  Commons,  price  6d. 
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fling,**  and  ^  The  Old  Folks  at  Home ;"  ''  Home!  sweet  Home!*'  '<  life 
let  us  cherish,**  and  "  Weel  may  the  Keel  row." 

There  are  scarcelj  any  sacred  tnnes  belonging  to  this  claas.  We  only 
remember  two  at  the  present  momefbt,  qamely,  tbo^e  set  to  the  words, 
^  There  is  a  happy  land,***  and  **  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story 
of  old,**  the  one  an  Indian  and  the  other  a  Greek  air.  For  the  due 
expression  of  the  solemn  thoughts  and  varied  emotions  which  %W 
oontempHtion  of  saered  subjects  calls  forth,  the  presence  of  the  plain- 
tive element  of  the  key,  supplied  by  the  minor  chords,  seems  to  be 
almost  indispensable. 

We  have  not  cited  the  secular  tunes  above  as  recommending  them  for  the 
practice  of  children,  but  only  to  illustrate  a  principle.  Tunes  of  a  similar 
oonstruction,  specially  arranged  for  children's  voices,  and  with  words 
suited  to  their  feelings  and  capacity,  may  be  found  dispersed  among 
others  in  the  various  collections  of  school  music,  and  the  teacher  must 
proceed  upon  the  eclectic  method  in  regard  to  the  music  for  practice,  as 
well  as  the  communication  of  the  instruction.  We  subjoin  ike  Gipsy 
Chorus,  from  Weber*s  opera  **  Preciosa,**  as  the  most  effective  piece  of 
music  constructed  with  the  three  mcyor  chords  which  we  have  ever 
heard  (Fig,  13)  :— 


FlO,  13.•*-rO^ORUS   FORHBD  FROM  THRBB   CBORDS* 


Oipiy  Chorus  in  "  Preciosa.' 


.^J- 


WSBSK. 


j^JLAj^^A^ 


It  will  be  found,  arranged  in  three  parts,  with  words  suited  to  ohildren, 
in  the  writer*s  "  Collection  of  Secular  Music  for  the  Use  of  Schools." 

We  must  leave  the  treatment  of  the  minor  chords  to  our  next  artida* 
We  may  safely  say  that  we  have  completed  the  development  of  the 
major  part  of  our  present  subject,  and  our  monthly  \»fSs.  is  .  about 
fulfilled,  But  we  think  the  reader,  if  he  is  doing  us  the  honour  to  follow 
out  our  hints  in  his  school,  will  have  enough  to  work  upon  for  a  ifiontl^ 
especially  if  it  be  holiday  time  with  him.  In  any  case,  we  are  wire  (rf 
his  indulgence  for  breaking  off  thus  abruptly ;  for,  in  liie  words  of  the 

Ct  I^uther,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  seed  of  every  virtue  is  to  be 
d  in  the  minds  of  those  who  feel  mugic ;  whoever  cultivates  and 
understands  this  science,  is  of  the  right  sort,,  and  is  capable,  of  every 
good  action.**  J.,Tillkaw),  - 

(To  &€  cotUmueef.) 

*  We  do  not  mean  as  misbarmonised  by  Mi*.  Hogarth. 
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Soggesikm  for  mi  Impvoved  Theory  of  tbe  Tides.    By  Lie«tenasii 
HopkiBfl,  RN,     Pp.  44.     Hall :  London.. 

'  The  theoiy  of  the  tides  has  long  been  deemed  eminently  unsatisfactory, 
and  science  is  greatly  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Hopkins  for  boldly  entering 
the  lists  against  the  ancient  dogma.  He  has  suffered  the  usual  fate  of 
men  presumptuous  enough  to  question  the  dicta  of  Mwoma.  But  it  is 
sufficiently  notorious  that  old  theories  are  blindly  copied  from  one  book 
into  another,  and  that  unless  all  investigation  is  to  be  deemed  to  have 
been  complete  and  perfect  in  the  days  of  Kewton,  it  is  permissible  for 
mind  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  scrutinise  the  dicta  of  preceding  ages, 
in  order  to  those  advances  which  are  being  made  in  all  other  brancmes 
of  knowledge.  We  do  not  indorse  Lieutenant  Hopkins's  views,  but 
they  are  at  least  more  accordant  with  common  sense  than  those  he  seeks 
to  replace,  and  deserve  most  attentive  consideration. 

Lieutenant  Hopkins  thus  states  his  objections  to  the  Newtonian 
theory: — 

"  My  first  objection  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  as  it  stands,  is,  that  it  * 
does  not  account  for  any  current.  All  tidal  phenomena  are  the  result  of 
currents.  The  mere  liA;ing  of  the  waters  by  the  attraction  either  of  the 
■us  ot^  moon,  as  different  portions  of  the  ocean's  surfistce  are  presented  to 
tiiem,  could  produce  no  lateral  horizontal  motion.  They  would  raise  the 
waters  into  what  is  technically  termed  a  protuberance ;  and,  so  long  as 
the  attractive  force  continued,  those  waters  would  be  raised,  more  o)r 
less,  above  the  common  level.  But  there  would  be  no  wave — ^no 
horizontal  progression — no  onward  rolling.  There  would  be  nothing, 
in  fact,  except  a  temporary  protuberance,  which  would  subode  into 
equilibrium  as  soon  as  the  disturbing  force  had  passed  away.  This 
disturbance  could  only  be  termed  tides  in  certain  localities;  as,  for 
example,  at  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Obstructed  undulations 
there  could  not  be,  and  consequently  no  current.  Whence,  then,  the 
force  which  causes  the  tides  in  distant,  inland  seas,  &r  removed  from  the 
ocean  where  these  inequalities  in  the  liquid  circle  are  formed  %  Whence 
1^  force  which  drives  the  waters  with  such  velocity  upon  continental 
western  shores  ?  Water  moved  by  mere  pressvff'e,  unless  accompanied 
by  some  other  agency,  could  not  travel  with  a  velocity  equivalent  to  the 
nsult.  Neither  would  there  be  pressure  at  the  chops  of  the  channel,  to 
account  for  the  rising  of  the  waters  at  Dungeness ;  seeing,  that  at  high 
water  there,  it  is  low  water  at  tbe  Land's  End. 

^  My  second  objection  is,  that  the  dogma  proposed  attempts  to 
eKphdn  the  cause  of  high  water  on  grounds  at  variance  with  the  laws 
of  nature.  Any  quantity  of  water,  large  or  small,  if  undisturbed  by 
surrounding  forces,  would  settle  into  the  foim  of  a  globule  or  dr€«) ;  and 
any  exterior  force,  whether  attractive  or  repellent,  which  would  affect 
this  aqueous  globe,  must  necessarily  tend  to  elongate  the  mass.  Conse- 
quently, 90  degrees  from  this  centre  of  force  would  be  the  equatorial 
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circle,  which  must  necessarily  be  flattened,  or  made  oblong  or  oblate,  as 
an  elastic  ball  would  be  if  it  were  to  be  drawn  in  6ne  or  oppo^te 
directions. 

^*  Taking  this  view  Of  the  case,  then,  at  the  time  when  the  moon  is  in 
its  22nd  degree  of  south  declination,  the  waters  situated  in  high  northern 
latitudes,  say  the  50th,  60th,  or  70th  degree,  would,  in  consequence  of 
this  force,  be  lowered  at  the  time  of  the  moon's  reaching  the  meridian. 

'^  My  third  objection  is,  that  this  theory  requires  the  tidal  wave  to 
travel  from  east  to  west ;  whereas,  as  will  soon  be  more  fully  showB,-  it 
travels  in  reality  from  west  to  east.'* 

Lieutenant  Hopkins  thus  states  the  new  theory  he  proposes  : — 

''  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  gravity  that  all  matter  is 
disposed  to  range  itself  round  one  common  centre,  and  that  water 
should  seek  one  common  level  round  this  centre.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  same  law  of  gravitation  that  the  earth,  and  more  especially  its 
liquid  waters,  should  be  also  attracted  by  any  foreign  body  in  proportion 
to  its  weight  and  proximity.  Thus  a  protuberance  is  raised  on  the 
waters  under  the  sun  or  moon,  which,  though  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  is  nevertheless,  sufficiently  large  to 
amount  to  a  mean  depth  of  (probably)  from  eight  to  tvodve  feet. 

'<  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  orbital  centrifugal  force,  that,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  to  that  on  which  the  moon's  attraction  is 
exerted,  another  protuberance  of  equal  dimensions  should  be  raised. 

''  If  we  suppose  a  weight  to  be  attached  to  a  rotating  wheel,  and 
disengaged  during  the  time  when  it  is  rapidly  moving,  it  will,  through 
the  influence  of  centrifugal  force,  fly  off  at  a  tangent  in  the  direction  of 
the  wheel's  rotations.  Thus,  carriage-wheels  in  wet  weather,  when 
moving  with  rapidity,  constantly  throw  forward  the  mud  which  they 
gather  on  their  surface.  The  earth  being  such  a  rapidly  rotating  body, 
the  natural  effect  of  centrifugal  force  upon  its  liquid  sur£a.ce  would  be 
(when  the  waters  are  once  raised  into  a  protuberance  or  swell  by  any 
fin^ign  attracting  body),  to  propel  that  protuberance,  with  considerable 
velocity,  in  the  direction  of  its  own  rotations.  Thus,  the  protuberance 
thus  affected  becomes  a  force  which,  in  its  turn,  acts  by  its  pressure  upon 
the  waters  lying  to  the  east,  and  generates  undulation  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  motion.  These  undulations  dash  upon  obstructing  shoi«s 
with  a  force  and  velocity  which  no  mere  attraction  could  commumcate ; 
and  the  direction  of  the  swell  continues  from  west  to  east,  as  proved  by 
Captain  King,  until,  checked  in  it.s  course,  as  regards  the  Atlantic  by  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  and  AMca^  and  as  regards  the  Pacific,  by  the 
western  shores  of  America^  the  swell  is  converted  into  a  carrent,  pro- 
gressing in  the  same  line  of  force.  Thus,  the  pressure  communicated  by 
rotatory  force  throws  the  protuberance  forward  to  the  eafit,  instead  of 
that  protuberance  following  the  course  of  the  distant  orbs,  by  whose 
attraction  it  was  originally  raised."  ' 

He  proceeds  to  show  how  this  theory  accords  with  the  law  of  gxavita^ 
tion,  and  all  those  phenomena  with  which  the  eatabli^ed  doobnne  i& 
irreoondlable. 

We  hope  his  treatise  will  be  largely  purchased  and  read,  the  more  sa 
because  scholists  will  assuredly  try  to  stifle  it.  < 
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Pisciplinalledivivft,  By  the  Rev.  JohnSiwith  Gilderdale,  M.A.  Pp.  27L 
Lpixdon  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  1856. 
Our  readers  have  already  had  the  best  possible  means  of  judging  of 
the  merit  of  this  very  able  volume,  as  the  whole  of  it  has  dr^y 
appeared  in  our  columns.  We  rejoice  that  so  great  an  aid  to  students 
has  been  preserved  to  them  and  their  posterity  in  the  elegant  little 
volume  before  ua  

Manvial  of  Bible  History.  By  Charles  Baker.  London  :  Yarty,  1856. 
Like  all  Mr.  Baker's  books  this  Manual  deserves  high  praise.  It 
epitomises  historical  scripture  admirably.  On  the  left-hand  pages  is  the 
succinct  narrative  of  each  section  of  the  Old  Testament.  On  the  right- 
Land  pages,  opposite  to  the  text,  are  very  lucid  explanations  of  all 
obscure  passages,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  contemporary  characters,  and 
questions  for  teachers  to  ask  classes,  all  fully  and  clearly  worked  out. 
They,  by  the  notes,  elucidate  phrases,  idioms,  facts,  customs,  doctrines, 
kc  We  shall  rejoice  when  a  similar  work  is  completed  for  the  New 
Testament.  

Summary  Account  of  Prizes  for  "  Common  Things.*'     Pp.  89. 
London  :  Hatchard,  1856. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  the  highly  benevolent  experiment  of 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  for  encouraging  the  teaching  of  Common  Things 
by  schoolmistresses,  among  those  at  Whitelands  who  have  been  exa- 
mined ;  and  the  result  is  before  us,  in  the  papers  they  have  written  in 
i^ply  to  stated  questions.  The  prizes  given  by  Miss  Coutts  amounted 
to  £50,  and  very  creditable  are  the  papers  sent  in. 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  industrial  training,  of  which 
Common  Things  are  an  essential  part,  has  formed  &r  too  small  a 
portion  of  the  system  pui-sued  in  common  schools. 

Mr.  Cook,  H.  M  Inspector  of  Schools,  differed  from  us,  and  expressed 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  industrial  training  in  his  Beport  for  1852, 
though  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  now  modified  }m  view.  The 
Managers  of  the  Whitelands  College  are  setting  an  excellent  example 
by  the  encouragement  they  are  giving  to  this  branch  of  study,  and  we 
trust  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  others,  wUl  be  induced  to  extend  their 
useful  and  valuable  aid  to  similar  efforts. 


The  Educator's  Inatniments:  Hints  on  Method,  School  Covemmeat^ 
&C.  3y  Q-  C.  Drew,  Master  of  the  Model  Training  School,  Homerton 
College.  Part  L  Introductory,  Motives,  Aims  and. Ends.  Pp,  54. 
London  :  Judd  &  Glass,  Gray's-Inn  Koad,  and  21,  Paternoster  Eow ; 
the  Depository,  Homerton  College,  Homerton. 

This  promises  to  be  be  a  valuable  work  when  completed,  and  one  that 
we  shoidd  gladly  see  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers.  Its  object  is  to  prove 
that  real  education  does  not  consist  in  merely  communicating  a  number 
of  £sicts,  but  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  mind — ''the 
development  of  the  faculties ; "  the  educator's  work  being  not  simply  to 
instruct  the  child  in  necessary  and  useful  knowledge,  but  .to  form  the 
future  character  of  the  man.     This  being  t^  goal  at  which  he  aims,  the 
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training  of  the  schoolroom,  and  the  teaclilng  of  VBrions  brancheB  of 
knowledge,  even  the  rudimentttfy  avts  •  of  readmg,  writing,  Sue,,  will  be 
r^g^rded  bj  him  less  as  his  ottjecty  than  as  means  or  instrumeni^  for  ^he 
accomplishment  of  a  higher  object.  This  view  of  the  case  explains  this 
title  Mr.  Drew  has  ^osen  for  his  work,  and  whioh  at  a  first  glance 
appears  somewhat  inappropriate-^"  The  Educator's  Instruments.* 

The  religious  spirit  that  pervades  the  whole  tone  of  Mr.  Dtew's 
writings  is  most  pleasing,  and  he  points  out  very  forcibly  the  impossi- 
bility of  intellectual  education  being  carried  on  to  advantage  independent 
of  religious  instruction.  He  dwells  also  earnestly  on  the  neoessdty  of  the 
teacher's  loving  his  occupation  ;  that  it  must  be  to  him  a  labour  of  love, 
not  of  weariness ;  and  that  he  must,  to  use  a  homely  but  expressiye 
phrase,  have  his  heart  in  his  work. 

The  disadvantage  of  hurrying  children  to  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge  before  they  are  well  grounded  in  elementaiy  subjects-^of 
making  that  knowledge  too  discursive,  and  therefore  more  spocioqs  tbaD 
real — of  teaching  them  to  learn  by  rote  rather  than  by  the  exercise  of 
their  reason,  are  points  on  which  he  speaks  with  a  truth  that  brings  hit 
convictions  home  to  owselws. 

His  suggestion,  however,  that  the  pupils  should  be  made  to  aid  in  the 
formation  and  dispensing  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  guided,  is 
one  to  which  we  hesitate  in  at  once  giving  our  assent ;  though  ve 
cordially  concur  with  him  on  the  importance  of  making  children  do 
what  is  right,  rather  because  wrong  is  an  infiringement  of  God's  law, 
than  the  teacher's  law.  We  trust  he  will  enter  more  fully  on  this  point 
in  the  subsequent  parts  of  his  work. 

The  subject  of  rewards  is  touched  upon  very  slightly^  but  our  author 
seems  inclined  to  discountenance  their  use  as  instruments  of  education^ 
Can  this  be  fairly  done  without  the  abolition  of  punishment  also  1  Is 
not  God's  government  of  man  in  this  world  to  a  certain  degree  a  system 
of  reward  and  punishment :  evil  being  productive  of  sorrow  ;  good,  of 
happiness  and  peace ! 

On  the  whole,  we  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  continuation 
of  this  work,  which  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  fulfil  the  promise  of  its 
commencement. 


Annals  of  England.  VoL  IL  Pp.  448.  Oxford  :  Parker. 
This  volume  continues  the  chronicles  of  our  history  firom  the  house  of 
Lancaster  to  the  execution  of  Charles  L  It  will  be  completed  in  the 
next  and  third  volume.  It  continues  to  be  a  carefully-digested  tissue  of 
facts  and  dates,  enlivened  with  the  costumes  and  armorial  insignia  of  the 
different  epochs. 

An  Introductioti  to  Qeojogy  and  Mi^etisqa.    By.  Evan  Hopkins,  Esq.^ 
C.R  and  F.G.a     Third  edition.    London  :  Taylor  &  Frauds. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  an  eminent  writer  on  this  subjectj  and  we  recommend 
his  book  cordially  to  all  who  desire  to  obtain  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
subject ;  btit  it  is  too  deep  and  scientific  to  fall  within  the  province  of 
scholastic  literature.  It  is  most  ably  written^  and  folly  sustains  the 
high  reputation  of  the  writer^ 
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tTOTTED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  donations  have  been  received  since  the  date  of  the  last 
printed  report : — 

Mr.  W^  Hammond,  Head  Master  of  the  Upper  School,  St. 

Thomas,  Charterhottse   ..             ..             ..             «*  ..£110 

John  Turner,  Esq.,  2,  North  Bank,  Regent's  Park     . «  .,100 

Miss  L.  HounseU,  Lawbridgeworth,  Herts    ..             •.  <.     0    2    6 

Mr.  G.  F.  Varty,  Tenterden  National  School              .•  .  *     0    2    6 
Mr.  P.  Brmd,  Priory  National  School,  Greait  Yarmoulfa,  Norfolk    0    5    0 

Nemo  ..            ..            ..            ,.            ,.            ..  ..100 

The  proposal  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  Association  by  A  combination 
of  twelve  or  twenty  of  the  members  has  not  met  with  success. 

The  following  are  the  new  officers  of  the  JKent  and  Sussex  School 
UMBSters'  Association  : — 

PrmderU,—Ur,  J.  Wallis,  British  School,  Deal. 
Treasvrer, — Mr.  Roberts,  British  School,  Dover. 
Secretary.-^Mr.  T.  Gortley,  British  Sdiool,  Ashford,  Kent. 

The  following  teachers  have  recently  joined  the  Association  :-" 

Mr.  T.  Bodley,  BA.  Vice-Principal,  Training  College,  Highbury. 

Mr.  T.  Dexter,  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Dexter,  St.  Thomas's  National  School,  Woolwich. 

Mr.  J.  Diggens,  Model  School,  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

Mr.  F.  W*  Dunn,  Head  Master  of  the  Bengal  Military  ]Stormal  School,  Sarra\nii', 
Hear  Kussowlie,  North- West  Provinces,  India  (per  Mr.  A,  E.  Dunn,  I'rowbridge). 

Mr.  J.  Sundy,  British  School,  Windsor. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Marks,  National  School,  Onslow  Street,  London. 

Mr.  R.  Marks,  IVade  School,  Wandsworth. 

Mr.  T.  St.  Clair  MacDouffal,  City  of  London  School,  Cheapside^ 

Mr.  A.  Merely,  Children^  Establishment,  Limehouse. 

Miss  Poulter,  Pentonville  British  School,  Denmark  Terrace. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Rieley,  Corbridge  National  School^  Gateishead. 

Mr.  Edwyn  H.  Rogers,  H^  Master  of  the  Lawrence  Military  Asyluid,  Sarnlwuf > 
tiear  Kussowlie,  Norths  West  Provinces,  India  (per  Mr.  John  Rogers,  No,  d5,  Moor- 
gate  Street,  City,  London). 

Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart^  City  of  London  School,  Cheapside. 
.   Miss  S.  Wade,  St.  Anne's  National  School^  Limehouse.. 

Mr.  W.  F.  WeStwood,  fioliingboume  House  School,  Norwood,  Surrey. 

Members  who  have  not  yet  paid  the  subscription  for  the  current  year, 
ftre  reminded  that  it  became  due  on  the  first  of  January,  and  ord 
requested  to  transmit  the  amount  by  money-order,  at  their  earliest 
convenience,  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

J.  TiLLEARD,  Corr'esp&nding  Sedreidry, 

17,  Sca/radaie  Terrace,  Kensington* 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

T^  follQ^g  Ust  of  the  subjects  of  examination  fdr  admission  to  each  of  the  chicrf 
public  offices  will,  we  trust,  be  useful  to  several  of  our  readers  : — 

India  Boabd. — (Candidates  must  be  between  18  and  25  years  of  age.) — 1.  Writing. 
, — 2.  Orthography. — 3.  English  composition. — i,  A  sufficient  capacity  for  analyzing 
Itnd  condeiisikig  into  a  small  compass,  a  subject,  the  matter  of  which  is  spread  through 
many  docdments. — 5i  Arithmetic. — 6.  Geography. 

8  D 
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ImaJm  Kkvemcib. — (Gan^dates  for  dfirkships  must  be  between  16  and  2S  yean  of 
age  ;  and  surveyors  of  taxes,  between  19  and  25  years  of  age.)  Qg^oes  of  Seeeipt  aatd 
Aeeotmt;  and  Sui'veyon  of  Taxes. — 1.  Good  wrrting. — 2.  Writing  from  dictation.— 
8.  Correspondence.---4.  Arithmetic  up  to  and  inclu(0ng  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 
•^6.  Book-keeping  by  double  entry. — 6.  Geography. — 7.  History  of  the  British 
Umptrek-— 8*  Beadiug.  CltrJu  in  Q^oe^iud  €f  Sooeipt  and  Ac<wuU,-^l,  Piofieiency 
in  writing. — 2.  Writing  from  dictation. — 3.  Proficiency  in  correspondence.—^.  Arith- 
metic to  the  fullest  extent. — 6.  Geography  thoroughly. — 6.  History  good. — 7.  Latin 
(in  the  Solicitor's  office  only).  The  examination  as  regards  history,  geography,  cor- 
respODdence,  and  the  other  heads,  would  extend  muoh  further  than  is  tfaovight  neces- 
sary in  the  cases-  of  clerks  in  bffiees  of  account  or  receipt,  and  would  be  such  as  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  person  had  received  such  an  education  as  would  qualify 
him,  after  experience  in  the  vainous  business  of  the  office,  to  be  employed  in  duties  of 
a  superior  description.  In  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  some  legtJ  attaiuments  are 
required  ;  but  the  proficiency  of  the  party  in  that  respect  would  not  be  tested  od  his 
admission,  but  during  the  probation  of  three  months.  JAeuteniaTUs  of  Revenue  PoLiet,— 
(Candidates  must  be  between  20  and  25  years  of  age.) — 1.  Fluent  and  correct  writing. 
-r-2.  Arithmetic,  up  to  and  including  tne  four  first  rules  of  vulgar  and  decimal  frao- 
tiona.  At  the  time  of  entering  the  service  must  be  unmarried,  and  without  iSeunily. 
ExpectcmU  of  Excise, — (Candidates  must  not  be  under  19  years  of  age,  and  unmarried 
at  the  time  of  entering  the  service.) — 1.  Good  writing. — 2.  Writing  from  dictation.— 
3.  Arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. — i.  Book-keeping  by  double 
entry. 

Joint  Stock  Compaitobs  EEOiSTlkT.^The  same  as  for  "  Supplementary  Clerks " 
in  the  Boa^d  of  Trade.     (See  No.  147  of  the  "  Monthly  BegSster.'') 

Judos  Advocate  Genekai^'b  Office. — 1.  Good  writing. — 2.  Accuracy  in  copying. 
— 8.  Must  appear  to  have  such  an  amount  of  capacity  as  will  enable  him  in  course  of 
time  to  discharge  higher  duties  in  the  office. 

Land  Bevenub  Rscobd  Office. — Nothing  yet  fixed. 

LoBDB,  House  of. — Nothing  yet  fixed. 

Lunacy  Cobocssion. — Nothing  yet  fixed. 

Metropolis  Roads  Commission. «>-Nothing  yet  fixed. 

Mbtbopolitan  Buildings  Office. — Nothing  yet  fixed, 

Metbopolitan  Police  Coubts.— (Candidates  must  be  between  19  and  25  years  of 
age»  unless  the  nominee  shall  be  a  certificated  attorney  of  one  of  the  ConrtB  of  Law 
at  Westminster,  or  shall  have  acted  for  at  least  seven  years  next  before  his  applica- 
tion for  such  office  as  clerk  to  the  justices  of  any  petty  session). — 1.  Writing,  r^id, 
clear,  and  legible. — 2.  Spelling  and  punctuation. — 3.  English  grammar.— 4.  Arith- 
metic, the  rules  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  reduction,  single 
rule  of  three,  practice,  simple  interest,  and  vulgar  fractions. — 5.  Modern  geography. 
— 6.  English  history, — 7.  Latin,  G-erman,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  if  theeandi- 
dcUea  require  it ;  but  a  knowledge  of  any  of  these  is  not  to  be  considered  as  indispen- 
sably necessary. — 8.  Must  read  well.  A  candidate  who  shall  be  a  certificated  attorney 
or  justice's  clerk  at  .petty  sessions,  shall,  over  and  above  the  said  qualifications,  pos* 
iess  a  tolerably  sound  knowledge  of  Criminal  Law. 

.  Metropolitan  Police  Office. — (Candidates  mast  not  be  under  17  yearli  of  age.) 
— 1.  Good  and  expeditious  writing.- — 2.  Writing  from  dictation,  spelling,  and  punc- 
tuation.— 3.  English  grammar. — 4.  Arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  feEtctioos. 
— 5.  Book-keeping,  elements  of. — 6.  English  geography. — 7.  History  of  the  Britiah 
Empire. — 8.  A  competent  knowledge  of  French  is  desirable.  Before  the  junior  cleiks 
reach  the  post  of  chief  clerk,  they  should  fuither  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  criminal  law ;  otherwise  this  appointment  would  he  better  filled 
by  the  selection  of  a  person  who  has  qualified  as  a  solicitor. 

Mint. — Nothing  yet  fixed. 

National  Debt  Office.— (Candidates  must  be  between  16  and  25  years  of  age.)— 
1.  Writing  eaby  and  legible. — 2.  To  copy  in  a  correct  manner  from  MS.,  or  print, 
or  MS.  accounts. — 3. — ^A  complete  master  of  arithmetic,  up  to  and  including  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions. — 4,  Geography,  a  fiiir  knowledge  of.—  5. — History,  a  fair 
knowledge  of.  It  is  not  really  important  that  the  candidate  should  be  deeply  read  in 
history  and  geography,  although,  no  doubt,  such  knowledge  is  very  valuable,  as  a 
test  of  general  education. 

Obdnancb  Office. — See  "  War  Department,"  next  mouth. 

Patents  Office. — Nothing  yet  fixed, 

Patmasteb-Genebal's  Office. — (Candidates  must  be  batween  16  and  25  years  of 
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aga.>--<l»  Good  writiiif.-*2.  Ortbograt>hy.-*--8.  Writiog  frott  diel»kkaL^-4«  Pr^eiB, 
or  abstrfMjt  of  official  papen. — 5.  Arithmetic  :  prftotke,  rule  of  three  direet,  rule  of 
three  inverse,  rule  of  three  double,  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal,  interett,  purchase 
of  stock,  exchange,  and  £u)ility  of  nudung  long  additions. — 6.  Book-keeping. — 
7.  Reasonable  proficiency  in  one  dead  or  modern  language  (suggeeted).  The  exami- 
nation will  probably  be  carried  to  a  Utile  beyond  what  it  la  at  present^  finr  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  general  intelligence  and  acquirements  of  the  oaodidate. 

PooB  Law  Boabd.— (Candidates  must  be  between  18  and  25  yean  of  age.) — 
Superior  Clerks. — 1.  A  general  familiarity  with  Uie  rules  of  English  composition. — 
2.  Arithmetic,  includioff  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. — 8.  Some  acquaintance  with 
the  general  principles  oi  law  will  be  an  mndoubted  recommendation  to  tJioee  who  look 
for  promotion  in  Uiis  branch  of  the  public  service. — 4»  Most  have  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  be  personally  inteliigent^  but  the  examinatioB  wiU  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  candidate's  previous  studies.  SupplemenUary  CUrha, — ^1.  Writing. 
2.  Familiarity  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  English  oompoiition. — 8.  Arithmetic, 
the  first  rules. — i.  Greneral  intelhgence  in  deciphering  what  is  given  to  oopy. 

{To  he  continued.) 


EEFORMATOBY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

MINDTB  OP  THE  OOUKGIL  ON  EDUCATION. 

"  Mtmtte  of  the  CommiUee  of  Council  on  Sducation,  offering  grcmU  for  the  Promotion  of 
SdMoU  wherein  Children  of  the  Criminal  and  Abandoned  Ckusea  may  he  reforTned  by 
Industrial  Training;  dated  2nd  ofJime,  1856. 

"  At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  the  2nd  day  of  June,  1856,  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Coundil,  their 
Lordships  resolved  to  continue  the  grants  at  present  made  in  aid  of  field-gardens  and 
workshops  annexed  to  common  elementary  day-schools,  but  as  regards  '  ragged  or 
reformatory  schools/  to  cancel  all  existing  minutes,  and  to  provide  as  follows  (no 
school  being  admissible  to  aid  under  this  minute,  unless  it  be  industrial  in  itt 
oharacter,  and  unless  the  scholars  bd  taken  excihisivdly  fh)ra  the  criminal  or  aban- 
donad  cUaaes) : — 
"  1.  To  pa^  half  the  rent, 

'*  2.  To  pay  one-third  of  the  annual  cost  of  tools  and  of  raw  materials  for  labour. 
''  8.  To  make  grants  towards  the  cost  of  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  upon  the 

same  terms  as  to  other  schools. 
"4.  In  order  to  encourage  the  preparation  of  suitable  schoolmasters  for  employ- 
ment in  such  institutions,  to  grant  the  sum  of  £35  to  the  treasurer  of  any 
reformatory  school  in  resp^t  of  every  person  qualified  as  next  under- 
mentioned who  shall  have  been  boarded,  lodged,  and  trained  as  a  master  in 
Budi  reformatory  school  during  a  period  of  twelve  months,  viz. : — 
"  (a)  All  teachers  of  common  elementary  dayrschools  holding  certificates  of  merit, 
or  registered. 
^)  All  teachei-8  of  workhouse  schools  holding  certificates  Of  efficiency. 

All  students  in  normal  colleges  under  inspection,  who  shall  have  resided 
therein  not  less  than  one  year,  and  shall  have  snoceusfiiUy  passed  the  exnmi- 
nation  at  the  end  of  the  year  before  her  M^^esty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
"  Their  Lordships  also  resolved  to  reimburse  to  the  said  treasurer  any  sum,  not 
exceeding  £6,  which  it  may  have  been  found  necessary  td  advance  for  the  purpose  of 
travelling  or  personal  ejqienses  to  such  persons  in  traiim^. 
The  condition  of  such  grants  to  be-^ 

'*  (a)  That  the  reformatory  contain  at  least  forty  inmates,  and  be  sanctioned  or 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  Acts  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  74, 
and  c.  86. 
"  if)  That  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  recominend  the  school,  from  year  to 
year,  as  a  suitable  place,  in  ita  character  and  arrangements,  lor  receiving 
masters  into  training  for  reformatory  schools. 
"  (c)  That  payment  of  the  grant  be  made  by  quarterly  instalments  ;  and  that  the 
same  certificates  of  good  conduct  be  requirea  from  the  principal  of  the 
institution  on  behalf  of  each  person  in  training  as  are  now  required  in  the 
case  of  Queen's  scholai's. 


-ft) 
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"  5.  To  grsnt  half  of  tiie  saUry  agreed  to  be  paid  by  thd  muiagert  to  every 
master,  and  to  every  maiter  and  to  every  asBistant  master  in  any  ragged  or 
reformatory  school,  in  the  .following  ratio : — 

''  For  any  number  of  inmates  not  exceeding  25,  1  master. 

"  Between  25  and  50,  1  master,  1  assistant. 

"  An  additional  assistant  to  be  allowable  ibr  every  25  additional  inmates  above 
50  ;  and  an  additional  master  (instead  of  an  assistant)  for  the  first  25 
inmates  after  every  100 ;  these  allowances  giving  1  master  and  8  assistants 
as  the  ordinary  staff  for  every  100  inmates. 

"  Every  master,  if  untrained,  must  be  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  old,  and  every 
assistant  upwards  of  eighteen  years  old.  Industrial  instructors  may  be 
counted  as  assistants. 

*'  If  the  salary  agreed  by  the  managers  to  be  paid  to  an  assistant  exceed  half  of 
that  of  a  master  in  the  same  school,  the  excess  will  not  be  reckoned  in 
calculating  the  sum  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
.  Education. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  must  report  favourably  in  each  year  fiw 
which  the  gjant  is  paid,  with  especial  reference  to  the  following  points : — 

"  (a.)  That  the  ability  and  character  of  the  master  and  assistants  are  satisfiictory* 

''  (b.)  That  habits  of  obedience,  cleanliness,  and  order  are  enforced  in  the  school 

"  6.  To  grant,  as  capitation,  upon  every  child  (according  to  the  number  in  average 
attendance  during  the  year  preceding  the  annual  inspection)  who  is  not  paid 
for  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  ci  the  Treasury,  under  the  Act  17  and  18 
Victoria,  c.  86,  the  sum  of  50^  per  aimum,  provided  that  such  child  be  fed 
at  the  school." 


The  Inspection  of  the  !tleformatory  and  Bagged  Schools  is  to  devolve  on  H.M«'8 
Inspectors  of  Union  Schools. 


The  Bill  has  passed  for  appointing  a  Tioe-President  of  Education. 
I'he  salary  is  £2,000  per  annum,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  will/ 
as  we  originally  suggested,  be  accepted  by  Lord  John  RusselL 


REDJfCUD  CHARaE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Orders  cmd  AdoerHaemevUs  rmut  he  sent  only  to  Messbs.  ObooMbridge^ 
6,  Fatemoater  Raw  ;  the  latter, /ram  strangers,  must  be  accoinpanied  ly^  a 
renwUwnce,  according  ta  th^fallowmg  scale  : — I/imder  40  vxn^y  3s,  6d.  / 
fir  every  additional  ten  wards,  Mi  j  a  whoie  page,  £2.  2«< ;  a  ha^f-page, 
or  one  column,  £h  5s.  Ten  per  cent,  discount  on  all  Adveriisemsnts 
inserted  more  tha/n  twice. 

The  JouBNAL  will  he  setfU,  free  of  postage,  for  one  year,  on  receipt  of 
6«.  6d.  in  adv<mce. 


TO  COBRESPONDENTa 

*'  T.  Jones." — ^We  are  obliged  to  decHoe  parsing  sentenoes.    It  i«  not  useful  to  on^ 
readers. 
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A  RATIONAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  FBACTIONS. 

BY  OHAJtLEB   PAOtJB    HBRKAllir. 

THIS  system  is  Ibunded  npon  the  prinoiples  established  in  Germany 
towards  the  end  of  last  ceutuiy^  'chiefly  by  Pestalozzi  and  hia 
followers,  and  progressively  introduced  for  all  objects  of  instruction 
and  handbooks  referring  thereto.  But  as  there  is,^in  this  country, 
au  absolute  want  of  similar  guides  for  teachers,  it  appears  that  the  said 
principles,  although  universally  acknowledged  in  many  countries,  and 
continually  extending  their  influence,  are  not  yet  in  England,  amongst 
persons  concerned  or  actually  engaged  in  instruction,  as  generally  known 
or  appreciated  as  they  deserve,  for  being  so  simple  and  evidently  con- 
formable to  a  natural  development  of  the  mind.  I  have  now  had,  for 
several  years,  many  opportunities,  in  schools  as  well  as  in  private  femilies, 
to  observe  the  mere  mechanical  way  in  which  Arithmetic,  as  well  as  many 
other  sciences,  is  usually  treated ;  but  as  Mathematics  were  not  the  par- 
ticular department  in  which  I  was  engaged,  I  had  no  occasion  to  try  a 
inore  natural  method ;  and  persons  interested  in  a  showy  progress  of  the 
pupils  generally  objected  to  the  risk  of  deviating  from  routine.  Since  I 
established  independently,  I  became  more  interested  in  the  general  and 
real  proficiency  of  my  pupils,  and  again  perceiving  that  all  their  skill 
and  knowledge  in  Arithmetic  rested  on  some  given  rules  kept  in  memory, 
mechanicidly  f^>plied  with  little  reasoning,  and  generally  without  a  per- 
ception of  their  necessary  correctness,  I  resolved  to  try,  in  one  branch  of 
common  Arithmetic  at  least,  the  more  rational  way  in  which  I  had  been 
taught  myself,  and  which  I  afterwards,  in  another  country,  had  success- 
fully followed  with  my  pupils.  The  chief  points  of  the  method  here 
alluded  to,  which  guided  me  in  my  lessons,  are : — Always  start  from 
something  already  known,  visible  or  evident ;  induce  the  pupil  by 
suitable  questions  to  find  out  for  himself  the  truth  or  rule  you  want 
him  to  learn ;  frequently  make  use  of  iilnstrations  to  assist  his  exertions 
to  this  effect ;  never  sufler  your  pupil  to  rely  on  a  rule  learnt  by  heart 
without  being  able  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  rule  in  each  particular 
case,  and  going  back  to  its  last  reason ;  always  ^3 gage  him  to  express 
las  ideas  clearly  and  properly.  The  difference  between  doing  sums  by 
mechanical  rules  only,  and  reasoning  about  them  according  to  oar 
^(stem,  will  best  a^ear  from  an  example.  If  we  have,  for  instance, 
to  multiply  two  fractions  together,  instead  of  giving  the  mechanical 
rule,  "  Multiply  the  numerators  together  and  then  the  denominators," — 
a  rule  which  is  indeed  easily  applied,  but  if,  perchance,  lost  out  of 
memory,  is  gone  for  good, — we  want  our  pupil  successively  to  under- 
stand the  following  separate- considerations  about  such  a  problem  : — ^To 
multiply  by  a  fraction  really  means  a  division  ;  and  if  the  numerator  be 
greater  than  one,  a  division  and  multiplicaftion  combined  ;  we  divide 
a  fraction  by  making  its  parts  smaller,  or  multiplying  the  denominator ; 
we  multiply  a  fraction  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  parts,  or  multi* 
jlying  the  numerator — which  reasonings  not  only  show  how  to  operate, 
but  also  to  bring  us  to  a  conviction  that  we  are  right  in  doing  so.  Ou** 
pupil  may  have  done  such  sums  before  he  ever  heard  of  the  above  rule 
VOL,  X.  NO.  117,  N.s.  3  B 
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framed  into  the  exact  words ;  he  may  afterwards  forget  the  rule,  but  will 
be  able,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fractions,  with  a  little 
ingenuity  to  find  his  way  in  each  particular  case,  and  eventually  come 
again  to  the  rule  by  continued  practice.  Arithmetic  treated  in  this 
manner  will  prove  a  most  natural  and  powerful  means  of  accustoming 
a  pupil  to  think  and  reason  soundly  and  logically,  and  to  express  hia 
ideas  in  a  distinct  and  proper  manner.  The  result  of  my  endeavours  in 
this  matter  was  most  satisfactory,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  my  pupils 
and  all  those  concerned  in  their  instruction ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  my  friends  induced  me  to  write  this  little  treatise ;  which  is  pre- 
sented to  public  notice  for  the  first  time  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal 


I.  DefinUion  of  a  Fraction  and  iU  tvjo  terms, 

WRITING  A  FRACTION. 

The  master  having  drawn  several  lines  on  a  black  board  or  paper, 
and  having  divided  them  respectively  into  2,  3,  4,  &c  equal  paits, 
begins  : — 


M,  Into  how  many  equal  parts  have  I  divided  the  first  line  % — the 
second  ]  <fec.  Show  one  part  of  the  first  line ;  one  of  the  third.  (Be  sure 
the  pupil  traces  with  his  finger  the  whole  portion  of  the  line  intended.) 
Now  listen  1  If  a  line  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  I  call  each  part 
one  half  £«peat  that.  Show  one  half.  Why  do  you  call  that  portion 
one  half?  How  do  you  get  one  half  of  an  apple?  (The  master lieie 
and  afterwards  varies  these  questions  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
pupil.) 

M,  If  I  divide  a  line  into  three  equal  parts,  I  call  each  part  one 
third.  Repeat  this — and  similiar  questions  as  above.  What  do  yon 
call  one  fourth  of  a  line  ? — A,  One  fourth  of  a  line  is  one  part  of  a  line 
which  has  been  divided  into  four  equal  parts. 

M.  Now,  show  me  one  fifth,-^4nother  fifth, — ^the  last  fifth  of  the  line. 
Show  one  eighth, — another  eighth, — ^two  eighths ; — draw  your  finger  over 
three  eighths, — over  three  other  eighths.  Here  I  draw  another  line  j  I 
want  to  find  five  ninths  of  it ;  what  have  I  to  do  1 

A,  You  must  first  divide  it  into  nine  equal  parts,  and  take  five  of 
them. 

Jf.  Does  it  make  any  difference  which  five  of  the  parts  I  take  1— 
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A.  You  may  take  any  five  of  the  parts,  either  at  the  beginnings  in  the 
middle,  or  at  ike  end  of  the  line ;  for  instance  : — 


• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

» 

■■-l 

i 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

* 

i 

1 

1 

i 

M.  I  wish  to  take  three  eighths  of  this  rectangle ;  what  must  I  do 
— A,  To  take  three  eighths  of  this  rectangle,  you  must  divide  it  into 
eight  equal  parts,  and  take  three  of  them. 

3  eighths,  3  eighths. 

t 


M.  Jil  divide  a  whole  into  several  equal  parts,  and  take  one  or  more 
of  those  parts,  I  call  that  part,  or  those  parts,  a  fraction.  Eepeat  that : 
say  several  fractions.  Now  repeat  this  :  A  fraction  is  one  or  more  parts 
of  a  whc^e  which  has  been  divided  into  equal  parts,* 

M,  Repeat  again  a  fraction. — A.  Nine  tenths. 

M.  Observe  how  many  terms  you  pronounce  in  repeating  that  frac-< 
tion, — nine  tenths  l-r-A,  I  pronounce  two  terms. 

M,  What  is  the  first  term  1 — A,  Nine. 
.    M.  What  the  second  1—A,  Tenuis. 

M.  What  does  this  second  term  "tenth"  signify] — A,  That  I  have 
divided  the  whole  into  ten  equal  parts. 

if.  And  what  does  the  first  term  "  nine"  signify  1 — A,  That  I  have 
taken  nine  of  the  equal  parts. 

M,  Show  that  again  on  our  lines.  Now,  remember  :  in  each  fraction 
I  pronounce  two  terms ;  the  first  signifies  the  number  of  equal  parts  I 
take  from'  the  whole,  and  is  called  the  Numerator.  Eepeat  that.  The 
second  term  of  a  fraction  signifies  into  how  many  equal  parts  I  have 
divided  the  whole,  and  is  caUed  the  Denominator.  Eepeat  that.  Pro- 
nounce a  fraction.  Which  is  the  numerator, — which  the  denominator 
of  this  fraction  1  In  the  fraction  £ve  eighths,  how  do  you  call  the  term 
five,  and  how  the  term  eighths  1  What  is  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  1 
—A.  The  numerator  of  a  fraction  is  the  term  which  signifies  how  many 
equal  parts  I  take  from  the  whole. 

M,  What  is  the  denominator  of  a  fraction? — A.  The  denominator  of 
a  fraction  is  the  term  which  signifies  into  how  many  equal  parts  I  have 
divided  the  whole. 

M.  Say  a  fraction  with  the  numerator  2,  one  with  the  numerator 
3,  7,  9  ;  now  one,  the  denominator  of  which  is  4,  7,  10.  Eepeat  two 
firaictions  which  both  have  the  numerator  4,  three  with  the  numerator  7, 
two  with  the  same  denominator  4,  three  with  the  denominator  10. 

[In  the  beginning  it  will  be  better  not  to  admit,  any  higher  terms 
than  10,  in  order  that  the  master  maybe  able  to  illustrate  on  the  black 

*  [This  is  Mr.  Symons*  definition  in  his  "School  Economy," — "  one  or  more  equal 
parts  of  one."  We  prefer  it  so  stated.  A  good  deal  that  follows  is  an  application  of 
Hr.  a's  system.— Ed.  J.  E.] 
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board,  or  with  a  piece  of  paper,  whatever  the  pupil  does  ii6t  fully  tmdeiv 
stand.  Afterwards,  during  the  repetitions  and  acoordang  to  the  progress 
made,  it  will  oflPer  not  the  least  difficulty  to  extend  the  limits.] 

M,  If  we  want  to  write  a  fraction,  we  use  two  figures,  one  for  the 
numerator,  the  other  fpr  the  denominator.  The  numerator  is  written 
first  \  then  we  draw  a  line  beneath,  and  write  the  denominator  under  it 
Ex,  I  want  to  write  the  fraction  four  sevenths.  Which  is  the  nu- 
merator % — A.  Four. 

M^  I  write  the  figure  4  thus,  and  make  a  bar  under  it,  A.  What  is 
the  denominator  % — A .  Seven. 

M,  I  put  the  figure  7  under  the  bar;  thus,  f.  Now  read  the  fraction. 
Bepeat  how  you  write  a  fraction.  Write  down  several  fi:actions  I  will 
name  to  you.  Why  do  you  write  that  figure  above  the  line  1  WTiy  that 
figure  beneath  the  line  ?  Now  read  the  following  fractions  which  I  have 
written  down  :  -|,  |,  -f ,  ^. 


II.  CovnpwrUon  qf  Fractions  which  h<we  the  mime  Hfvmeraior  or  the  iom 

DenondricvUyr, 

In  order  to  make  the  pupils  thoroughly  understand  all  the  following 
operations  with  fractions,  the  first  and  chief  requisite  is  to  give  them  a 
clear  idea  of  the  real  signification  of  the  two  terms, — numerator  and 
denominator,  and  of  the  influence  the  increase  or  decrease  of  either  term 
has  upon  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

M,  Eepeat  two  fractions  with  the  same  denominator. — A,  Two 
sevenths  and  five  sevenths. 

M.  What  is  the  numerator  of  the  first  ?— of  the  second?  Which  of  the 
two  numerators  is  the  larger  one  1  Draw  a  line,  make  sevenths  of  it, 
show  two  sevenths  and  five  sevenths.  What  is  more  1 — A,  Five  sevenths 
are  more  than  two  sevenths. 


^. 


T 

M.  Here  is  another  line.  What  must  I  do  first  to  get  three  eighths 
or  seven  eighths? — A.  Divide  the  line  into  eight  equal  part& 

M*  How  many  of  these  parts  do  I  take  to  get  three  eighths  1 — how 
many  to  get  seven  eighths  ]  Have  I  more  when  I  take  seven  parts  or 
when  I  only  take  three  parts  1  In  general,  when  I  have  several  frac- 
tious with  the  same  denominator,  but  diflferent  numerators!,  which  will 
be  the  greatest  % — A,  That  which  has  the  greatest  numerator. 

M.  Now  give  several  fractions  which  have  the  same  denominator, 
and  state  which  is  the  greater.  Illustrate  this  on  lines,  like  this :  (the 
sign  7  signifies^  *'  is  greater  than,*'  this  sign  Z  ''  less  than^'V 


-i- 


If    7    tV  — t— I— I— I— I— t— I— I— I— »— I— I — I— I— I— 

M.  Now  you  wiU  also  be  able  to  tell  me,  and  exemplify  on  lines,  what 
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influeoioe  it  lias  on  the  fraction  if  I  increase  the  numerator  1 — A,  If  I 
increase  the  numerator,  the  fraction  itself  increaeea 

M.  Why? — A,  Because  the  more  equal  parts  I  take,  the  more  I 
have. 

M,  Let  us  now  consider  two  fractions  which  have  the  same  nume- 
rator, but  different  denomioaton.  Eepeat  two  snch  fractions. — A.  Two 
thirds  and  two  eightha 

M.  How  do  you  get  thirds  ? — how  eighths  1  Show  that  on  two  linea 
Dividing  a  whole  first  into  three  equal  parts,  and  then  into  eight,  which 
parts  will  be  larger  1—^-4.  Thirds  are  larger  than  eighths. 

M,  In  general,  into  the  more  equal  parts  I  divide  a  whole,  the  smaller 
these  parts  will  be.  As  the  denominator  signifies  into  how  many  equal 
parts  I  have  divided  the  whole,  you  will  now  at  once  be  able  to  say 
whether  a  fraction  with  a  great  denominator  has  more  value  than  one 
with  a  small  denominator  1 — A.  The  greater  the  denominator,  the  less 
value  has  the  fraction. 

M.  Why  ?— ^.  Because  the  parts  are  smaller. 

if.  Grive  two  fractions  with  the  same  numerator,  and  state  which  is 
the  greater.     Exemplify  it. 


^.  i   7  *. 


+ 


-I 1-^ 1 1 1 »- 


i    7  A     cfc- 


M.  What  influence  will  the  increase  of  the  denominator  have  upon 
the  value  of  the  fraction,  but  the  decrease  of  the  same  1  Give  many 
examples,  and  iUustrate  them  on  lines  and  other  figures. 


IIL  Reduction. 

M,  How  many  halves  are  in  one  whole  1 — A,  One  whole  =f . 

M,  Two  wholes  how  many  halves  1 — A.  Two  are  2  x  2=4  halves. 

M,  Three  wholes,  Ac.  ?  Continue  and  write  down  this  series  up  to 
twelve  :  l=f,  2=|,  3=f,  4=|,  &c.   12=  V- 

M.  How  many  thirds  are  in  one  whole  f — ^in  two  wholes  t  Repeat 
this  series  likewise,  and  write  it  down.  So  with  4,  7,  10,  17,  &c.  Now 
some  promiscuous  questions.  How  many  eighths  are  three  wholes  % — 
A,  3=V. 

M,  Prove  it.— -4.  l=f,   3=3   times  more,   3x8=24;    therefore 

3=V, 

Jf.  6=1,  10=^,  21=1,  47=3?^,  23=-gV.  How  do  you  reduce 
wholes  to  a  fraction  ? — A,  I  reduce  wholes  to  a  fraction  by  multiplying 
the  denominator  by  the  number  of  wholes. 

[06a  Although  we  objected  in  the  Preface  to  such  general  rules  as 
mechanical  means  for  doing  sums,  it  is  useful  to  induce  pupils  to  find 
them  QX!^  fund  express  them  with  precisbn ;  but  the  master  must  not 
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suffer  them  to  be  established  as  leading  pnnciples  ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  that,  he  must  frequently  reqiiire  demonstrations  or  proo&  to  be 
given  as  above.] 

After  having  done  a  soffident  nomber  of  these  examples  in  mental 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  with  the  assistance  of  the  sUte  for  larger  numbers, 
we  come  to  mixed  numbers,  whidi  offer  not  the  least  difficulty.  The 
master,  as  before,  illustrates  several  instances^  and  has  the  same  done  by 
his  pupils.     Ex, 

•    -I 1 1 


2i  =  f    1 4f=V- 


— I- 
— I- 
-1- 


He  may  also  cause  the  pupils  to  write  down  their  reasoning  abont 
these  sums;  as  for  instance  (the  sign  .*.  signifies  ''therefore''). 
H=i^—A.  l=f,  3=:V,  24  +  5=29.\3f=V. 

23A=T6— ^-  1=H,  23=\^«,  368+9=377. '.23^=  W. 

M.  Reduce  the  following  : — 

6  ft.  3i  in. ;  3  d.  17  h.  45^TidiL  ;  1  cwt.  3  qts.  19  lb.  7f  oz. 

M,  Out  of  a  store  of  7  lb.  8^  oz.  I  take  daily  ^  oz.  ;  how  long  will  it 
last  1 — A,  It  will  last  as  many  days  as  quarters  of  an  ounce  are  there. 
I  reduce  the  7  lb.,  <kc. 

M,  A  cask  containing  3  gals.  2  qts.  If  pts.  leaks ;  every  hour  \  pint 
runs  out ;  in  how  many  hours  will  the  cask  be  empty  )  A  publican  bays 
a  cask  of  spirits  containing  3  gals.  1  qt.  If  pt.  for  3L  lis.  He  retails  it 
in  glasses  holding  ^  pint,  at  6d  each ;  how  much  profit  will  he  make  ^ 


IV.  Addition  of  Fractions  with  the  same  Deifiominator. 

M.  How  much  are  five  apples  and  three  apples  together  % — A,  5+3=8 
apples. 

M.  Add  together  7&  +  4a,  9  lb.  +  6  lb.,  4  quarters  +  7  quarters,  9 
pieces  and  b  pieces,  2  fifths  +  1  fifth,  12  hundredths  +  7  hundredths. 
Here  we  have  had  already  an  addition  of  fractions,  and  you  will  at 
once  perceive  that  it  does  not  differ  from  common  addition  of  yards, 
cwts.,  &C.  Eemember  and  repeat  what  a  fraction,  its  numerator  and 
denominator,  signify.  The  numerator  is  a  common  number,  the  denomi- 
nator nothing  but  a  name  for  the  parts,  like  the  words  feet,  inches, 
pounds,  &c.  The  fractions  \^  a,  -ii,  might  as  well  be  written  1  third, 
2  fifths,  11  twentieths;  and  as  in  adding,  for  instance,  5  lb. +  7  lb. +  2  lb. 
+  8  lb.,  we  only  add  the  numbers  5  +  7  +  2  +  8,  and  say  the  sum  '^'it  are 
2'^  lb.,  so  in  adding  the  fractions  ■^+^+-^+xlnWe  add  the  nume- 
rators, and  say  the  sum  22  are  -|f .  What  is,  then,  the  general  rule  for 
the  addition  of  fractions? — A,  We  add  fractions  together  by  adding 
their  numerators. 

M.  Let  us  have  vivd  voce  and  in  writing  some  practice  of  this  rule. 
If  the  sum  exceeds  one  whole,  we  of  course  reduce  it,  i+yr^A+H^ 

2A+^A^3i+H+HUH-f  ?H+H'  31b.  8T^oz.  +  71b.  3^oz. 
Add  two  or  three  fractions,  the  sum  of  which  does  not  come  to  one 
whole.     Two,  three,  or  more  fractions,  the  sum  of  which  is  equal  one 
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whole.     Now  let  the  sum  be  equal  two  wholes, — ^more  than  one  whole* 
Add  two  or  more  mixed  numbers  together. 

Obs.  If  there  are  too  many  fi*actions,  or  the  sums  too  large  to  be 
remembered  or  operated  with,  we  write  them  under  one  another,  and,  if 
necessary,  separate  the  numerators  to  the  right,  and  add  them  first,  aa> 
follows : — 


"nnr 

2A 

234Wt 

69 

5  lb.  m  oz. 

Tnfe 

*A 

408in 

148 

12  „    3ff  „ 

iffir 

«rV 

5131^4 

801 

9  „    5|i  , 

Txfe 

24A 
86^ 

mm 

2016VW 

189 

867)787(8 
784 

88 

2  „    9H  „ 

Ttnr 
Too" 

29  „  10|i  „ 

6  4)llO(— X 
86 

and  many 

other  examples. 

V.  Subtraction  o/Fraetuma, 

The  subtraction  of  fractions  is  of  course  treated  quite  in  the  same 
way  as  the  addition,  and  offers  no  dij0&cidty.  Illustrations  on  lines  or 
other  figures  may,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  be  resorted  to, 
and  will  always  prove  useful,  particularly  if  the  pupils  are  young.  For 
instance  :  here  we  have  ^  of  a  line ;  take  f  away ;  how  many  remain  1 


t=:r=zt 


Draw  4  lines  and  f ,  take  2^  fi:om  it,  and  mark  those  you  take  away 
with  points,  as  above. 


There  are,  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  different  degrees  of  difficulty  in 
the  operation  of  subtracting  to  be  observed,  as:  a)|^--i^?ii— ^1 
b)  8|-i  ?  471^- A  ?  c)  1-i  ?  8- A  ?  ^  H-f  ?  13i^-i^ 
e)  8±-3i?  10i^-3,s^  1  /)  4|-2±  ?  18,^-13^  ?  2ft.  10jin.-5Jin. 

Obs.  The  master  may  here  remind  his  pupils  that  the  more  compli- 
cated cases  of  additions  and  subtractions  have  been  omitted. 

M,  Can  you  add  together  .^  +  ^  ? — The  pupil  will  soon  find  that  this 
is  impossible,  as  the  two  fractions  have  not  the  same  denominator,  or  the 
parts  to  be  added  are  not  equal,  which  may,  to  greater  evidence,  be 
shown  on  lines. 

if.  If  we  have  to  add  ^+^,  I+-A:,  or  any  such  fractions,  the 
denominators  of  which  are  not  equal,  we  are  in  the  same  case  as  if  we 
had  to  add  or  subtract  4  Pru^an  dollars  firom  50  francs,  which  at  first 
appears  impossible.     However,  I  can  reduce  the  dollars  to  francs,  or  the 
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franod  to  dollars,  or  both  to  shillings,  and  then  add  (or  subtraet)  them : 
4  doll.=15  frs.  =  12«. ;  60  frs.£=16  doll.=s:48*. ;  therefore  the  sum  would 
be  20  doll.  3^75  frB.=a60A  We  shall  soon  learn  how  to  bring  two  or 
more  fhiotions  to  the  same  denominator,  and  shall  then  be  able  to  add 
or  subtract  any  fractions  given. 


VI.  To  bring  a  Fraction  to  a  different  Denomiiiuxitor, 

M.  Here  you  see  several  lines,  each  divided  into  halves ;  I  divide  each 
half  of  the  first  line  into  two  smaller  equal  parts ;  how  many  such  parts 
come  to  the  whole  line?  and  how  do  you  therefore  call  them  1— J..  Fourths. 
'  M,  How  many  fourths  come  to  one  half? — A,  \  has  \. 

M,  Divide  each  half  of  the  second  line  into  three  equal  parts ;  how 
do  you  call  these  parts  ? — A,  Sixths. 

M,  Why  ? — A,  Because  there  are  six  of  them  in  the  whole  line. 

M,  How  many  sixths  come  to  one  half? — A.  |^s=f. 

M.  Show  them  on  the  line.  K  we  divide  each  half  into  four  equal 
parts,  what  parts  of  the  whole  will  we  get  ? — A,  Eighths. 

We  have  now  reduced  halves  to  fourths,  sixths,  eighths ;  into  what 
other  parts  can  we  reduce  them  by  dividing  them  into  5,  6,  7,  <Sec.,  equal 
parts  7 — We  may  change  halves  into  tenths,  twelfths,  fourteenths,  ^c. 

M,  Begin  once  more,  and  say  how  many  such  parts  each  half  con- 
tains.—^. i=i=f =|=^=VV,  &c 


^V 


"Tir 


— N, 


M,  Here  you  have  I-  of  a  line.  What  parts  of  the  whole  would  it  make 
if  I  divided  each  third  into  two  smaller  parts  1 — A,  It  would  make  sixths. 
M,  How  many  sixths  are  in  ^1 — A.  •J^=|-. 
M,  Divide  each  third  into  3,  4,  5  equal  parts,  and  say  what  it  is  like. 


t 

-f- 

\\ 

-1- 

\ 

f 

•            * 

r 

12 

^I 

ft 

• 

r 

iT 

.^1 

.      .      .      .      ,     .      .      .      . 

• 

( 

•      •      • 

-^  •■.   .  .  ■ 

.-^ 
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M,  j.2=how  many  sixths  1 — A,  \=\, 

M,  Now  take  f ,  and  say  how  many  sixths  they  are. — A.  •}=|^ 

M.  How  many  ninths,  twelfths,  Ac.  1 — A,  f =^=^=|^,  <fec. 


M,  Into  what  parts  may  you  reduce  fourths,  fifths,  elevenths,  &c.,  by 
dividing  each  into  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  more  equal  parts  % — A.  Fourths  may  be 
reduced  into  eighths,  twelfths,  sixteenths,  <fec.  ;  fifths  into  tenths,  fif- 
teenths, twentieths,  <fec. 

M,  Say  and  write  down  the  firactions  to  which  you  can  reduce  f  . — 

M.  All  these  fractions  are  therefore  equal  to  \,  Look  at  the  denomi- 
nators; which  are  they? — A,  5,  10,  15,  20,  <kc 

if.  How  do  you  obtain  these  and  all  following  denominators? — A.  By 
multiplying  the  first  denominator,  5,  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  <fec. 

if.  Now  repeat  all  the  numerators. — A,  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  (fee 

M,  How  do  you  obtain  these  ? — A,  By  multiplying  the  first  nume- 
rator, 3,  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  <fec. 

M.  You  have,  then,  in  each  case  multiplied  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction  -J  by  2,  3,  or  any  other  number,  and  multiplied  the  denominator 
by  the  same  number.  What  was  the  result  ]  Did  you  obtain  more  or 
less  than  the  original  fraction  1 — A.  All  fi:uctions  thus  obtained  were 
equal  to  the  original  fraction. 

M.  We  may,  therefore,  establish  as  a  general  rule  :  if  we  multiply 
the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number, 
the  value,  of  the  fraction  remains  unchanged  (although  its  terms  become 
greater).     Show  once  more  on  lines  that  |=-^,  i=f,  i=ih — -^^ 


T<^ N 

-1—1- 


/ — 


-n 


-I  •  •  I  •  •  1- 


M.  Repeat  what  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  signifies. — A.  Into 
how  many  equal  parts  I  divide  the  whole. 

M.  How  does  it  therefore  affect  the  fraction  if  I  increase  the  denomi- 
nator 1 — A,  The  fraction  decreases,  because  the  parts  become  smaller. 

M,  If  I,  for  instance,  multiply  the  denominator  by  4,  what  becomes 
of  the  parts  1 — A,  The  parts  become  four  times  smaller ;  for  instance,  if  I 
take  eighths  instead  of  halves,  twentieths  instead  of  fifths. 

M.  What  does  the  numerator  signify  1 — A.  How  many  of  the  equal 
parts  I  take. 

M,  If  by  multiplying  the  denominator  by  4, 1  decrease  the  fraction, 
or  make  the  parts  four  times  smaller,  how  many  times  more  such  parta 

3  F 
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must  I  take  to  make  up  for  it,  and  restore  iihe  fraotioo  to  its  fonner 
value  1 — A.  Four  times  as  many  smaller  parts. 

M,  Therefore  I  must  multiply  the  number  of  the  parts,  or  the  nume- 
rator, by  4,  as  I  did  before  the  denominator.  Say  and  write  down  frac- 
tions which  are  equal  in  value  to  ■)-,  -^j  f ,  -j^,  -Jf .  Show  on  lines  or 
other  figures  that  f=f,  i=A,  <fcc.     Now  add  togel^er  i+iV* — ^• 

M.  Add  ^-h^,  2f-|-i^   H+3-Ar,   8f+34,  &c    Subtract  ^-i, 

«-*!     8i-i»     8A-5|,     &C. 

(70  &e  con^v«£2.) 


SuKSBONE. — I  am  a  teacher,  and,  in  my  life,  nowhere  has  sunshine 
shown  itself  more  potent  in  enlivening  and  reviving  worn  ^lergies  and  flagging  zed 
than  in  the  school- room.  You  can  doubtless  call  to  mind,  fellow- teacher,  instances 
in  your  own  experience,  when  the  day  has  been  dark  and  stormy,  and  the  reality  of 
your  life  within  doors  seemed  to  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  frowning  aspect  of 
nature  without,  and  aU  your  e£Ports,  though  patient  and  fiuthful  through  the  live-long 
day,  have  been  fruitless  in  arresting  the  earnest  attention  of  your  pupils,  and  listless- 
ness  and  apathy  seemed  to  reign  supreme  ; — when,  perhaps,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
just  as  you  had  settled  into  the  dispiriting  conviction  that  your  day  was  lost  and  your 
labour  thrown  away,  the  unexpected  rays  of  the  just  released  sun,  streaming  through 
your  western  windows,  have  accomplished  what  you  had  all  day  striven  in  vain  to  do, 
in  the  new  life  and  animation  of  each  of  your  pupils  ;  and  yon  have  gone  home  at 
night  wondering  at  the  mysterious  but  powerful  effect  of  sunshine  upon  mattor  and 
mind. 

But  do  I  hear  you  say,  "  Sunshine  is  the  gift  of  God,  bestowed  or  withheld,  at  His 
sovereign  will ;  and  though  we  ail  feel  its  benefieence  and  adLnowledge  its  power,  we 
must  be  content  to  labour  on,  with  or  without  it,  according  to  the  good  j^easure  of 
the  Almighty  Bulerl"  But  cannot  we  in  any  way  supply  the  place  at  physical 
sunshine  when  its  beautiful  source  disappears  from  our  sight  ? 

Yes !  There  is  a  swnshine  in  the  heart,  which  we  can  always  feel,  and  enjoy  if  we 
will.  Does  the  waywardness  or  dulness  of  your  pupils,  the  negligence  of  parents, 
the  improvidence  of  your  school  oommittee  or  directors,  or  teoj  other  of  the  number- 
less trials  of  temper  and  patience  which  are  the  eveiy-dav  lot  of  most  teachers,  beset 
you  ?  Keep  the  sun  ever  shining  in  your  heart,  and  it  will  cause  fXL  these  annoyances 
to  lose  their  power.  Have  you  laboured  long  and  patiently  with  one  who  stnbbomlj 
resists  all  your  kindly  efforts  for  his  improvement,  and  even  repays  them  with  the 
scarce  concealed  sneer  ?  and  do  yon  leel  your  heart  ready  to  give  him  up  as  past 
hope  ?  Keep  the  sun  shining  within  you  clear  and  bright,  so  that  its  rays  may  seem 
to  illumine  and  cheer  your  own  countenance,  and  then  labour  on  hoperally,  for  yon 
will  not  fail. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  a  thing  to  keep  this  constant  inward  sunshine,  if  you  but  resolutely 
determine  to  do  it.  Only  resolve  (and  let  no  common  trial,  no  passing  cloud  of  evil, 
compel  you  to  break  your  resolution)  that  you  will  never  permit  yourself  to  be  or  to 
look  &0i8,  that  your  face  shall  never  be  the  shadow  of  a  dull  and  leaden  sky  on  a  raw 
and  wintry  day  ;  and  the  sun,  bright,  beautiful,  and  cheering,  will  ever  shine  in  your 
heart ;  and  as  idl  nature  rejoices  in  the  beams  of  the  great  luminary,  so  will  todb 
HE^&T  be  always  glad,  and  bask  in  its  sur^SHiNS  I  W.  0.  W. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 
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SUNDAY  READINGa— No.  2. 

11/ Jk  wil!  to-daj  select  sometliing  from  the  narratives  wMcli  history 
T  T  gives  US  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  those  holy  men  who,  in  the 
eai^  times,  bore  testimony  by  their  sufferings,  or  by  their  death,  to  the 
fidth  of  Christ.  In  reading  of  them  we  shall  wonder  at  constancy  and 
firmness  more  than  human,  declaring,  even  to  their  enemies,  that 
strength  more  than  human  was  their  support.  We  will  pass  over  the 
apostles,  all  of  whom,  except  St.  John,  are  said  to  have  died  a  violent 
death, — by  the  sword,  by  hanging,  by  stoning,  by  flaying  alive,  by  being 
thrown  down  from  a  great  height,  and  some,  as  their  Lord,  by  cruci- 
fixion (one  is  said  to  have  lingered  on  the  cross  for  three  days). 

We  will  pass  them  over,  because  we  wish  to  go  on  to  times  a  little 
later,  and  then  to  others  later  still,  that  we  may  show,  however  briefly 
(in  the  hope  that  you  wijl  read  more  fully  for  yourselves),  that  there 
has  been  in  aU  ages  the  same  spirit  in  Christians,  and  the  same  mighty 
aid  from  Gbd. 

One  of  St.  John's  disciples,  by  name  Ignatius,  being  sent  as  a  prisoner 
from  Antioch  to  Rome,  even  there  boldly  and  faithfiilly  spoke  of  Jesus 
Christ  before  the  emperor  himself.  He  was  cast  into  the  arena  of  the 
Colosserrm  before  thousands  of  spectators ;  yet,  fearing  not  the  lions 
who  were  about  to  t^ear  him  in  pieces,  he  cried  out,  "  I  am  God's  own 
com,  which  must  be  ground  by  the  teeth  of  these  beasts  before  it  can 
be  made  bread  ! "  Polycarp,  another  of  St.  John's  disciples,  suffered 
death,  an  aged  man  : — "  Fourscore  and  six  years,"  he  said,  "  I  have  served 
Christ,  and  he  has  never  done  me  wrong;  why  should  I  leave  him 
now  '?'*  He  was  chained  on  a  pile  of  burning  wood  ;  for  a  long  time  the 
fire  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  him,  and  from  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  like  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  he  is  said  to  have  prayed 
and  praised  €k)d ;  blessing  him  (these  are  his  own  words)  "  that  He 
had  thought  him  worthy  of  that  day  and  hour,  that  he  should  take  his 
part  with  the  martyrs,  among  whom"  (he  prayed),  "  may  I  this  day  be 
received  before  Thee." 

An  old  man  in  Persia  is  said  to  have  suffered  death  thus  : — ^A  hole  was 
to  be  cut  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  his  tongue  to  be  dragged  out 
through  it  by  a  hook  ;  yet  he  addressed  these  his  last  words  to  a  feTlow- 
snfferer :  **  Close  your  eyes  now ;  and  when  you  open  them  next,  it  will 
be  in  the  presence  of  the  glory  of  Grod."  Another  man,  when  standing 
before  the  king  who  was  about  to  sentence  him,  asked  him  :  "  0  king, 
what  would  one  of  your  soldiers  deserve  who  deserted  you  when  you 
called  him  to  battle?"  "Death,"  answered  the  king,  "and  shame!" 
Then  replied  he,  "  Tell  me  then,  O  king,  what  should  I  deserve  should 
I  desert  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ?  Death  and  shame  eternal,  more 
bitter  than  I  can  suffer  here." 

In  Syria  a  Christian  named  Marcus  had  destroyed  a  pagan  temple  by 
permission  of  one  of  the  Christian  emperors  ;  when  a  heathen  emperor 
succeeded,  Marcus  was  delivered  up  by  him  to  the  will  of  the  unbelieving 
populace.  He  was  scourged,  thrown  into  a  common  sewer,  made  a  mark 
at  which  to  shoot  arrows,  and  at  last,  besmeared  with  honey,  he  was 
placed  in  a  wicker  cage,  and  raised  on  a  pole,  that  the  bees  and  wasps 
might  be  attracted  to  his  naked  body.  These  are  recorded  as  his  last 
words :  "  You  have  raised  me  high  among  these  swarms  which  are 
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attacking  my  body ;  yet  my  heart  is  lifted  higher  still, — ^to  heaven,  and 
the  blessed  swarms  of  angels  in  glory."  In  this  and  the  foregoing 
narratiyes  we  cannot  but  admire  the  calmness  and  confidence  of  men 
who  could  thus  meet  death,  and  even  in  their  last  moments  thus  set 
forth  their  faith  to  all  who  were  present  to  hear  them.  It  often  hap< 
pened  that  bystanders,  encouraging  the  sufferers,  and  declaring  that  they, 
too,  were  partakers  in  the  same  belief,  were  called  upon  themselves  to 
be  judged  and  to  suffer  as  Christians. 

When  Sixtus  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Christians  were  assailed  by 
the  populace,  who  demanded  that  the  treasures,  of  which  they  were  said 
to  be  possessed,  should  be  brought  out  to  view.  Laurentius,  in  whose 
charge  were  placed  the  contributions  which  the  Christians  made  for 
charitable  purposes,  answered,  "  To-morrow  you  shall  see  them  all." 
Accordingly,  by  the  next  day,  he  brought  together  the  aged,  the  widows 
and  orphans,  who  were  supported  by  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  The 
plunderers  coming,  as  had  been  appointed,  inquired  where  were  the 
treasures  1  Laurentius  pointed  to  the  assemblage,  and  said,  "  These  and 
the  sick  at  home  are  our  only  treasures ;  a  Christian  Church  does  not 
store  up  its  wealth,  but  distributes  to  those  who  have  need."  SixtuB> 
in  a  very  few  days  being  led  to  death,  Laurentius  called  out  to  him  on 
his  road  to  execution,  "  0  Father,  whither  art  thou  going  without  mel" 
"  My  son,"  replied  Sixtus,  gifted  it  would  seem  in  that  last  hour  of  his 
life  with  somewhat  more  than  mortal  power  of  prophecy  ;  "  my  son,  in 
three  days  you  will  follow  me  !"  In  three  days  Laurentius  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  tormentors ;  iron  bars  were  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron,  and  on  these  he  was  slowly  roasted  to  death. 

Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  horrible  ingenuity  shown  in  con- 
triving for  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ  the  most  fearful  of  deaths :  by 
order  of  the  Boman  emperor  Gralerius,  a  man  was  pierced  all  over  his 
body  with  innumerable  small  holes,  an  excess  of  cruelty  hitherto  unheard 
of ;  yet  we  read  of  his  dying  words  :  "  These  holes,"  he  said,  "  the  more 
you  make  of  them,  will  only  be  so  many  more  glories.  For  Christ's 
sake  you  are  piercing  them  in  my  flesh."  Let  us  turn  aside  fix)m  the 
narrative  for  a  moment.  This  man  soon  died,  soon  rested  in  the  bosom 
of  his  Saviour ;  yet  how  died  Galerius  himself  ]  God  sent  upon  him  a 
judgment  of  the  same  kind,  yet  more  dreadful,  than  the  death  which  he 
devised  for  the  Christian ;  like  Herod,  he  was  eaten  of  worms  in  every 
part  of  his  body,  while  yet  alive. 

We  will  not  bring  before  ourselves  more  of  these  sickening  details  of 
suffering  and  death,  nor  yet  will  time  let  us  enter  upon  more  pleasing 
histories,  speaking  of  firmness  and  constancy  in  duty,  and  faith,  tried 
hard  in  one  way  and  another,  and  some,  if  not  all,  by  pains  as  bitter  as 
any  death  that  man  could  devise.  There  were  Christians  to  be  found 
in  every  condition  of  life,  whether  commanding  or  obeying,  with  pure 
and  courageous  hearts,  serving  their  Lord  in  all  things.  We  read  of 
soldiers,  brave  and  subordinate  above  all,  whose  valour  against  their 
country's  enemies  was  not  inferior  to  the  most  glorious  times  of  Roman 
history ;  yet  they  would  not  be  present,  even  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  whenever  worship  was  offered  to  idols  ;  indeed,  on  one  occasion  a 
whole  legion  of  soldiers,  refusing  to  obey  their  commanders  on  this 
point,  were  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  put  to  death 
together. 
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We  read  of  workmen  whom  no  persuasion  could  induce,  or  force 
compel,  to  do  work  of  any  kind  at  all  that  might  be  applied  to  injure 
the  holy  cause.  Are  Christians  now  as  conscientious  1  Do  not  many, 
who  would  expect  to  be  called  sincere  Christians,  hesitate  not  in  the 
least  at  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  buisiness  whence  gain  may  come, 
though  it  may  be  in  itself  not  much  better  than  offerings  for  idols  \ 
Indeed,  there  is  one  great  idol  of  wealth  and  power,  to  which  more  bow 
down  than  ever  bowed  down  to  any  one  pagan  idol ;  yet  many  who 
worship  Mammon  call  themselves  Christians,  and  affect  to  pity  those  who 
are  so  degraded  as  to  bow  down  to  a  god  of  their  own  making. 

Among  the  early  Christians  we  read  of  many  who  made  sacrifice  as 
heavy  as  the  loss  of  Iife,~-of  leaving  lather,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
friends,  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  those  times  it  was 
necessarily  so  :  in  a  family  the  Christians  could  not  but  separate  from 
the  heathen  ;  the  latter,  indeed^  to  remain  in  honour,  the  former  to  be 
despised.  The  master  would  feel  that  his  servant  and  himself  were 
equals  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  riches  and  rank  would  forego  their  claims 
to  honour ;  and,  what  would  be  harder  still,  learning  would  find  that 
its  wisdom  was  foolishness.  Until,  indeed,  we  have  pictured  to  our- 
selves many  scenes  of  domestic  and  private  life  in  the  times  of  early 
Christianity,  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  courage  necessary  even  to  do 
what  is  so  easy  now, — to  make  a  profession  of  faith.  But  we  will  leave 
this  to  be  done  by  the  aid  of  books,  and  only  cite  now,  having  heard 
somewhat  of  the  glorious  history  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  the 
passages  firom  the  Psalms  : — "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints  :"  and  from  our  Lord's  own  words,  "Whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  find  it :" 
and  from  St.  Paul,  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  % 
Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword  1  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  Him  that  loved  us."  F.  L 


The  True  Dignity  op  the  Teacher's  Profession. — In  the  teacher's 
profession,  as  in  every  other,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  possibilities  or  the  limitations 
of  the  calling  by  its  common  aspects  or  its  every-day  repetition  of  task-work.  I 
protest  against  the  snperficial  and  insulting  opinion,  that,  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, there  is  no  room  for  the  loftiest  intellectual  enterprise,  and  no  contact  with 
divine  and  inexpressible  wonders.  Any  teacher  that  so  judges  his  vocation  by  its 
details,  belittles  it.  The  school-room,  no  less  than  the  philosopher's  laboratory,  the 
studio,  or  the  church  itself,  opens  upwards  into  God's  boundless  heaven.  Each  of 
these  very  sciences  1  have  named  has  moral  relations,  and  terminates  in  spiritual 
mystery.  And  when  you  awaken  a  feeling  of  that  great  truth  in  your  pupil  by  the 
veneration,  the  earnestness,  and  the  magic  devotion  of  your  own  mind,  you  have 
done  him  a  service  no  less  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his  education  than  when, 
yon  have  informed  his  understanding  of  certain  scientific  facts.  Arithmetic,  for 
instance^  ascends  into  astronomy,  and  there  you  are  introduced  to  laws  of  quantity, 
which  make  the  universe  their  diagram, — to  the  intellectual  magnitudes  of  La  Place 
and  Newton, — to  the  unsearchable  empire  of  that  religion  which  feels  after  the  God 
of  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades.  The  rules  of  grammar  are  only  intelligible  formularies 
that  lie  in  the  outmost  boundaiy  of  an  inexhaustible  study.  And  the  government  of 
your  pupils, — ^wbat  is  it  but  the  fiiint  and  erring  endeavour  to  transfer  into  that  Uttle 
kingdom  you  administer,  the  justice  and  the  love  which  are  the  everlasting  attributes 
of  the  Alniightv  himself,  applying  them  even  therts  to  immortal  souls  f  Let  us  not 
wrong  the  dignity  of  such  an  employment  by  denying  its  connection  with  things  un- 
Bpeakable.— Pro/  F,  D.  ffmUingUm.    From  "  Ccmadicm  Jimmal  of  Education" 
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THE  PAJRABLB  OP  THE  TEN  VIRGINS. — MATT.  XXV. 

WATCHFULNESS  is  ft  duty  this  parable  teaches:  and  ninety-imie 
out  of  every  hundred  teachers  think  they  have  fulfilled  their 
duty  in  so  teaching  I  Let  us  see  if  there  be  not  far  more  to  be  got  oat 
of  this  parable  tlmn  that ;  and  if  there  be,  is  it  not  very  foolish  and 
very  wicked  to  let  Gk)d*s  word  be  wasted  ? 

What  does  the  word  virgin  or  vapf^evoc  mean  9  Not  merely  an  un- 
married woman,  but  a  person  pure  from  actual  guilt.  And  yet  there 
were  Abolish  virgins;  and  they  are  the  objects  of  Christ's  censup^— and 
who  are,  in  hot,  shut  out  from  heaven — ^whom  Chrsst  nevertheless 
describes  by  a  name  which  means  that  they  were  6^ee  from  actual  gailt 
Moreover,  we  find  that  so  far  from  being  professedly  sinful,  or  mere 
children  of  the  world,  these  foolish  virgins  were  His  followers,  and  fignre 
in  this  parable  as  appointed  to  wait  on  Him,  the  bridegroom. 

The  second  great  truth,  therefore,  to  be  exhibited  is  that,  though  oar 
lives  be  blameless  sa  to  the  commission  of  actual  sins,  there  is  something 
more  needed  than  this  self-righteousness  to  save  us.  And  what  is  that 
something  1  In  what  figure  shall  we  find  it  represented  here  I  Why,  in 
the  oil  which  the  wise  virgins  had,  and  which  the  foolish  virgins  luul 
not.  And  what  is  meant  by  this,  as  essential  to  our  souls  as  is  the  oil 
itself  to  the  light  of  the  lamp  ?  It  can  only  be  the  grace  of  God  If 
we  have  not  that,  vain  is  it  to  be  pure  even  as  virgin  is  pure.  We 
need  more ;  and  it  is  the  all-sufficiency  of  God's  grace.  This  will  alone 
import  what  this  parable  shows  can  alone  make  us  ready  to  meet  God. 
And  of  whom  must  we  have  it  ? 

Y.  8  shows  that  part  of  the  folly  of  the  five  oonststed  in  going  to 
their  fellow-creatures  for  that  grace  whi<^  alone  proceeds  from  the  Giver 
of  all  good,  through  Him  who  is  alone  "  able  also  to  save  them  to  tbe 
uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  Him."  "  Go  ye  rather,"  said  the  wise 
five,  "  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves." 

Let  there  be  also  impressed  on  the  children  to  whom  we  disclose  "  the 

I  hidden  things  "  in  this  parable^  that  the  essence  and  sign  q£  grace  in  the 

\  Christian  are  readiness  and  watchfulness.     It  is  a  blow  at  sleepy  virto^ 

and  the  dormancy  of  mere  professors,  who  put  not  their  hands  to  the 

plough,  nor  keep  their  loins  girded,  and  their  light  burning.     It  is  a 

reproof  to  indolent  innocence,  and  points  to  the  pitfall  of  sloth. 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  an  epitome  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and 
I  also  powerfully  depicts  the  judgment-day.     How  strongly  activity  in 

j  well-doing  stands  out  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture.     The  parable  of 

;  the  virgins  is  followed  by  that  of  the  talents,  which  exalts  labour,  does 

homage  to  industry,  and  incites  works  of  charity  and  universal  love, 
I  showing  how  by  the  fruits  and  use  we  make  of  grace  we  shall  be  jndged 

i  and  rewarded.     This  is  meat  to  the  hunger  of  Christ,  and  drink  to  Hjs 

j  thirst ;  and  if  we  would  learn  the  practical  implication  of  this  exhorta- 

.  tion  (ver,  42),  to  feed  Him,  we  have  it  in  the  vital  words,  "  Inasmuch  as 

I  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  tne." 

Lbt  us  work  and  watch  ! 
i  S. 
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STYLE  AND  PUNCTUATION. 

AN  American  cotemporary  Las  these  remarkB  on  poncttuttion  :-^ 
**  Do  not  be  afraid  of  tbe  period  (.)  in  writing ;  it  imparts  terse- 
ness to  the  style  ;  it  affords  relief  to  the  reader.  Some  writers  seeip  to 
delight  in  long-cbrawn  sentenceo.  They  supply  the  place  of  the  period 
with  a  semicolon  ;  and,  in  many  instances,  with  a  ample  comma.  They 
appear  to  have  an  abhorrence  of  capital  letters.  Now  this  is  what  we 
call  inexcosabie  looseness  in  composition.  Bules  of  punctuation  are  to 
be  regarded  less  than  a  little  common-sense  observation.  Whenever 
your  sentence  is  complete,  put  in  your  period  ;  and  commence  what  you 
have  next  to  say  with  a  capital  letter.  Printers  have  orders,  generally, 
to  follow  copy  ;  but  in  doing  so,  an  excellent  artide  is  often  marred  by 
the  inattention  of  the  writer  in  not  indicating  his  separate  sentences. 
Sometimes  we  venture  an  editorial  change.  But  no  man  can  punctuate 
another  man's  writing,  as  the  writer  himself  can  do,  if  he  will  only  give 
it  a  little  attention.  The  editor  may  even  mistake  the  precise  sense, 
and  by  the  introducing  of  a  point,  vary  the  significanoe  of  the  passage. 
We  are  not  very  fond  of  the  task.  We  prefer  that  those  who  write 
for  our  paper  should  mainly  prepare  their  articles  as  they  wish  them  to 
appear. 

*'  That  punctuation  has  much  to  do  with  the  precise  meaning,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote  : — *  An  English  statesman,  having 
charged  an  officer  of  the  government  with  dishonesty,  wad  required  by 
Parliament,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  publicly  to  retract  the  accusation  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  appointed  time  he  appeared  with  a 
written  recantation,  which  he  read  aloud,  as  follows  :  ^'  I  said  he  was 
dishonest,  it  is  true  ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.*'  This  was  satisfactory ; 
hut  what  was  the  surprise  of  Parliament,  the  following  day,  to  see  the 
recantation  printed  in  the  paper  thus  :  "  I  said  he  was  dishonest ;  it  is 
true,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it !  **  By  a  simple  transposition  of  the  comma 
and  semicolon,  the  ingenious  slanderer  represented  himself  to  the  country, 
not  only  as  having  made  no  recantation,  but  even  as  having  reiterated 
the  charge  in  the  very  fiice  of  Parliament.' " 

The  instance  is  a  bad  one ;  for  the  perversion  could  not  have  hap- 
pened except  from  that  vicious  redundancy  which  spoils  so  much  other- 
wise good  writing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Why  say  "  it  is  true" 
in  the  above  sentence  ?  What  does  it  express  more  than  is  contained  in 
the  affirmation,  "  I  said  he  was  dishonest  ?  *'  If  be  said  so,  it  was  true 
that  he  said  so,  without  this  repetition  of  the  same  thing.  Hence  the 
first  and  main  ambiguity.  But  the  sentence  is  also  incorrectly  worded  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  last  word  "  it"  may  have  for  its  antecedent  either  the 
whole  of  the  first  clause,  or  simply  the  feet  of  dishonesty.  If  it  refers 
to  the  whole  of  the  first  clause,  the  sorrow  is  on  account  of  having  ecM 
the  man  was  dishonest ;  but  if  it  refers  to  the  word  "  dishonest,"  it 
affirms  that  the  writer  is  sony  that  the  man  was  dishonest. 

It  very  rarely  happens  in  well-expressed  sentences  that  the  sense 
depends  thus  on  mere  punctuation  :  and  we  attach  far  more  weight  to  a 
clear,  accurate,  and  terse  style,  which  any  one  may  teach  himself  who  will 
*ake  the  pains.  Junius  is  perhaps  the  best  example.  There  seldom 
lived  a  better  writw.     Punctuation  becomes  unimportant  in  proportaon 
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to  the  clearness  of  style.  The  above-cited  remarks  are,  however,  very 
good. 

Without  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  many  more  full  stops  are 
desirable  than  it  is  common  to  use.  They  are  great  clari£ers  of  obscure 
and  involved  styles,  and  should  be  sedulously  employed  by  awkward 
writers.  Too  great  a  use  of  periods,  however,  is  objectionable.  It  in- 
terferes with  that  fluent  ease  of  expression  which  is  so  great  an  element 
of  good  writing,  and  of  euphony  in  speaking.  Mr.  Macaulay  sometimes 
errs  in  this.  He  employs  almost  as  many  full  stops  as  there  are  lines, 
even  when  he  is  writing  calmly  and  on  didactic  topics ;  and  oftener  still 
in  simple  narrative.  This  practice  gives  his  writing  a  spasmodic  cha- 
racter, and  the  reader  is  forced  into  jerks.  This  is  apt  only  to  the 
narration  of  sudden  and  stirring  events.  Homer,  Milton,  and  Mr. 
Bussell,  use  it  with  great  effect  in  the  narrative  of  battles ;  but  it  woold 
be  out  of  place  in  the  "  Georgics"  or  the  "  Deserted  Village." 

Punctuation  depends  greatly  on  the  taste  and  necessities  of  the  writer. 
They  who  are  in  the  habit  of  writing  simply  and  plainly,  require  very 
few  stops,  and  can  almost  dispense  with  them  entirely.  Conveyancers 
never  use  them ;  and  this  very  beneficial  result  ensues, — they  are  bomid 
so  to  collocate  their  sentences  and  choose  their  expressions,  that  the 
sense  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Commas  are  generally  far  too  lavishly 
used.  In  all  long  sentences  it  is  well  to  show  the  reader  by  a  comma 
where  he  may  best  stop  to  take  breath  but  suppose  a  sentence  written 
as  this  is  without  a  single  internal  stop  how  can  misconstruction  of  its 
meaning  arise  ]  We  wrote  this  last  sentence  without  any  premeditation, 
but  exactly  as  the  words  flowed  from  our  pen.  There  might  advisably 
be  a  semicolon  after  "  breath,"  and  a  comma  after  '*  stop ;"  but  neither 
are  essentially  needed,  simply  because  the  sentence  is  so  worded  as  not  to 
be  dependent  on  stops  for  its  intelligibility. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  these  general  rules  : — 

1.  Express  your  meaning  as  plainly  as  possible.  To  acquire  this 
habit,  write  out  your  sentence  first  as  you  naturally  would  do.  Then 
carefolly  reading  it,  see  how  you  can  best  shorten  it.  This  may  be  done 
generally  by  simply  striking  out  extraneous  words :  and  it  is  strange 
how  often  and  how  many  of  these  will  creep  in.  It  may  also  be  done 
by  rearranging  the  clauses  so  as  to  make  the  sense  of  one,  supplement 
tbe  sense  of  the  next.  Take  these  clumsy  sentences  from  the  "  Penuy 
Cyclopaedia  :" — 

"  One  of  Elizabeth's  earliest  acts  of  royaUy,  by  which,  as  Camden 
remarks,  she  gave  proof  of  a  prudence  above  her  years,  u«w  tohat  we 
should  now  call  the  appointment  of  her  Ministers." 

Better  thus : — "  One  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  earliest  acts  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  her  Mimstera  It  gave  proo^  as  Camden  remarks,  of  a 
prudence  beyond  her  years."  They  toere  her  ministers ;  and  the  words 
in  italics  are  all  redundant  or  incorrect. 

2.  Brevity  may  also  be  achieved  by  making  two  sentences  oat  of 
one.  Parentheses  may  often  be  thus  got  rid  of.  ^'  I  am  going  to- 
morrow (in  case  it  be  fine,  and  if  not,  on  Monday)  to  London."  Better 
thus  : — "  I  go  to-morrow  to  London  if  it  be  fine  ;  but  if  not,  on  Mon- 
day." Again,  the  writer  in  the  **  Penny  Cyclopaedia"  says,  "  The  affair 
to  which  Elizabeth  first  applied  her  attention  on  coming  to  the  throne 
(and  that  in  connection  with  whiich  tUl  the  transactions  of  her  reign 
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must  be  viewed)  was  the  settlement  of  the  National  Religion.'*  Now 
we  may  express  this  better  and  more  briefly  thus  :  "  Mizabeth,  on 
coming  to  the  throne,  first  attended  to  the  settlement  of  the  National 
Eeligion ;  and  all  the  transactions  of  her  reign  mnst  be  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  it." 

3.  Another  obvious  mode  of  shortening  sentences  is  to  knock  out 
words  pat  in  simply  for  the  sake  of  rhetoric.  Dr.  Cumionq  sina 
grievoasly  in  this  tawdry  redundancy ;  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
meaning  :  here  is  a  shocking  instance  of  it : — **  Love  is  to  a  Christian 
what  a  coronet  is  to  a  noble — a.  crown  to  a  monarch — a  cowl  to  a  monk. 
It  is  his  badge,  the  ensign  of  his  greatness,  the  mark  of  his  birth  ;  the 
absence  of  it  is  fatal  to  every  claim  to  be  a  Christian — it  is  the  pulse  of 
life." 

Well  may  Cobbett  say  that  figures  of  rhetoric  are  sharp-edged  toolsi 
Imagine  an  intensely  Protestant  preacher,  famed  for  eloquence,  and,  one 
would  suppose,  for  a  correct  use  and  appreciation  of  English,  likening 
a  Christian  first  to  a  noble,  and  then  to  a  monky  and  &we  to  coronets 
and  cowh  I  What  is  an  "  endgn  of  greatness  ?"  A  "  claim  to  he  tL 
Christian'*  is  not  aense»  He  means  a  claim  to  the  reputation  of 
Christianity.  If  a  man  he  a  Christian,  he  need  not  <*  claim^  what  he  is, 
or  what  he  has  :  and  if  he  be  not  a  Christian,  no  "claim"  can  make  him 
what  he  ia  not  The  whole  gist  of  the  sentence  lies  in  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  and  may  be  thus  perfisctly  expressed  (omitting  only  the 
nonsense)  :  ''  Love  is  to  a  Christian  what  the  pulse  is  to  life.*' 

As  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  are  expected  to  write  correctly, 
and  as  it  is  rapidly  becoming  an  essential  requirement  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  this  subject  will  have  our  frequent  attention.  It  is,  we  incline 
to  think,  a  branch  of  education  too  little  thought  of  in  public  schools^ 
and  seldom  weU  taught  at  home. 


Natural  Education. — "Alas  !  how  many  examples  are  now  pre- 
sented to  our  memory,  of  yoang  persons  the  most  anzionsly  and  expensively 
be-schoolmastered,  be-tutored,  be-Lecivred,  anythiDg  but  tdiiunML;  who  have 
receiyed  arms  and  ammunition,  instead  of  skill,  slreagth,  and  coumge  ;  varniehed, 
rather  than  polished  ;  perilously  over-civiKzed,  and  most  pitiably  uncultivated !  And 
all  from  inattention  to  the  method  dictated  by  Nature  herself,— -to  the  simple  truth, 
that,  as  the  forms  in  all  organized  existence,  so  must  all  true  and  living  knowledge 
proceed  from  within ;  that  it  may  be  trained,  sspported,  fed,  exerted  ;  but  can  never 
be  infused  or  impressed.'*— CWcrid^e. 

Life  is  not  a  State  op  Rest,  but  of  incessant  operation ;  the  most 
perfect |)€rp0«tMM»  mobile;  a  continual  circulation  of  action  and  being  ;  a  compound 
of  working  powers,  maintained  by  one  principle,  for  on©  end.  Everything  bodily  in 
man  is  subject  to  changes  and  alterations ;  everything  on  ^ich  the  vital  principle 
exercises  its  action  is  in  a  continual  alteration  of  increase  and  decrease,  of  loss  and 
reparation,  of  growing  old,  renovation,  and  restoration.  Scarcely  have  a  few  years 
elapsed  when  our  substance,  in  regard  to  the  bodily  part,  is  entirely  renewed,  and,  as 
it  were,  again  created  from  the  surrounding  elements. — Strave, 

3   G 
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[It  is  a  rare  privilege  (says  the  **  Massachusetts  Teacher")  to  receive  from  a  living 
man  an  account  of  what  he  himself  saw,  and  was  a  part  of,  eighty  years  ago  :  to  be 
carried  back  with  the  vividness  of  personal  narrative,  and  the  interest  of  personal 
sympathy,  nearly  a  century  of  the  world's  progress,  and  that  a  century  so  fraught 
vrith  change,  and  thickly  studded  with  great  events,  as  the  last.  Throogb  what 
throngs  of  inventions,  discoveries,  adventures,  compositions,  wars^  battles,  dynasties, 
and  revolutions,  must  memory  force  its  way  to  reach  the  year  1776  I  We  are  thus 
transported  by  the  following  extract,  which,  through  the  kindness  of  its  venerable 
author,  we  are  permitted  to  make  from  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Hampden 
County  Teachers'  Association,  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Mather  Cooley,  D.D.,  of  East 
Granville.  We  find  a  brief  sketch  of  its  author  in  the  valuable ''  History  of  Education 
in  Western  Massachusetts,"  by  Mr.  Parish,  of  Springfield. 

"  I'h rough  the  first  160  years  or  more  of  the  educational  histoiy  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  much  instruction  was  given  by  ministers.  Of  one  who  still  remains, 
Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  of  Granville,  an  interesting  chapter  might  be  given.  His  school 
education  commenced  in  1776.  He  says,  '  the  only  scbool*books  were  DUworth's 
Spelling-book,  the  Primer,  and  the  Bible.  The  furniture,  as  I  recollect,  was  a  chwr 
for  the  master,  a  long  hickory,  and  a  ferule.  Reading,  spelling,  a  few  of  the  business 
rules  of  arithmetic,  the  catechism,  and  writing  legibly,  was  the  amount  of  common 
school  education  for  sons  ;  and  for  daughters,  still  less.  The  luxury  of  a  slate  and 
pencil  I  never  enjoyed  till  I  entered  college.  Previous  to  1796,  no  academy  existed 
in  Western  Massachusetts,  except  a  well-endowed  institution  at  Williamstown.  In 
the  autumn  of  1796,  I  commenced  my  family  school.  Probably  as  many  as  800  have 
been  under  my  tuition,  and  as  many  as  60  or  70  have  entered  the  ministi*y ;  others 
have  been  high  in  office  and  members  of  Congress,  Ac.  I  have  had  between  20  and 
80  under  censure  (rusticated)  from  colleges.  A  few  lads  have  been  sent  me  that  were 
irreclaimably  reckless.  Almost  without  exception  they  died  in  their  teens  I'  Dr. 
Cooley  had  a  remarkable  tact  in  influencing  those  under  his  care  by  moral  sua«OQ 
and  kind  address.  He  has  performed  a  great  work  as  a  teaoher  as  well  as  minister." 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the  philo- 
sophy, history,  and  biography  of  education,  was  born  in  East  Granville,  March  II, 
1772.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Mather,  of  Windsor,  Ct.,  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Richard 
Mather,  of  Dorchester.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1792,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  his  native  town,  February  3,  1796.  He  continued  his 
pastoral  charge  nearly  sixty  years, — until  May,  1855.  In  the  very  year  of  his 
settlement,  he  added  to  his  ministerial  labours  the  work  of  preparing  young  men 
for  college  or  for  active  business,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  extract  above.  He 
altfo  did  much  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  young  of  his  parish  in  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge.  He  procured  a  library  of  valuable  reading,  and  those  whom  he 
instructed  in  a  Bible  Class  on  Sunday  had  the  privilege  of  drawing-books  in  the  week. 
He  has  been  rewarded  by  the  eminent  success  and  gratitude  of  many  of  these.  He 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  Granville  forty-eight  years.  Can 
New  England  furnish  another  case  of  equal  length  of  service  9  He  has  also,  during 
most  of  his  public  life,  been  a  faithful  trustee  of  a  neigh bouri^ig  Academy,  and  of 
Williams  College ;  having,  it  is  said,  never  failed,  notwithstanding  the  mountain-range 
which  intervened,  to  attend  Commencement  at  the  latter,  with  one  exception  when 
his  class  after  their  long  separation  held  a  naeeting  in  connection  with  the  Yale  Com- 
mencement.    What  an  envied  life  of  abundant  and  varied  usefulness  \ 

Surely  we  may  say,  with  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  hcis, 
that  Dr.  Cooley,  if  any  man  living,  "  has  a  right  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion." Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  Lecture,  must  have  felt  as  did 
the  Greek  host,  when,  as  Homer  tells  us, 

*'  Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage. 

Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skiu'd ; 

Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  lips  distill' d. 

Two  generations  now  had  pass'd  away. 

Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  sway ; 

Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reign'd, 

And  BOW,  the  example  of  the  third,  remain'd. 

All  view'd  with  awe  the  venerable  man. 

Who  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began."] 
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•  "  My  own  common  so1kx)1  education  commenced,  I  suppose,  in  '76, — the 
memorable  year  of  our  countiy's  strife  for  independence.  Not  far  from 
the  nation's  birth- day  was  my  jirBt  day  at  school  The  first  rude-built 
flchoolhouse,  probably  the  first  erected  on  the  Green  Mountain  range,  I 
remember  well,  and  can  describe  it.  The  building  was  limited  in 
dimensions,  low  and  narrow,  and  had  no  dapboarding  without,  or 
plastering  within,  to  give  comfort  to  the  scholar  during  the  intensity  of 
oold  in  winter.  In  one  corner  stood  the  rough  stone  chfmney,  where 
one  cord  of  wood  a  week  would  scarcely  suffice.  A  long  table,  with  a 
bench  upon  each  side,  was  the  privilege  of  the  class  of  writers.  The 
other  furniture  was  a  low  bench  for  the  abecedarians,  a  more  elevated 
one  for  the  next  older  classes,  a  swing  table  for  the  master,  a  broom — 
seldom  used, — a  ferule,  and  a  fearfiil  rod  of  correction. 

"  The  burning  of  the  master's  ferule  was  an  incident  among  my  early 
reminiscences.  One  morning  the  master  was  detained  from  school.  It 
was  a  cold  winter  morning,  and  a  large  fire  was  glowing  on  the  hearth. 
It  was  decided  by  the  older  scholars  to  burn  the  ferule  ;  but  who  could 
dare  do  such  a  deed  ]  No  one  would  take  the  responsibility  alone.  As 
many  as  <;ould  take  hold  of  it  at  once,  united ;  and,  thus  dividing  the 
Tesponsibility,  the  ferule  was  committed  to  the  fire. 

"  The  result  I  do  not  remember.  But  I  remember  another  case.  A 
echolar  who  had  some  taste  for  the  languages,  learned  the  Latin  phrase 
for  asking  leave  to  go  out  Instead  of  employing  it  himself,  he  sug- 
gested it  to  a  coeval,  who,  much  delighted,  went  to  the  master  with  his 
^  Licetne  mihi  exire,  DomineV  The  master  took  it  as  an  insult,  and 
inflicted  a  scourging,  which  even  the  spectators  would  never  forget. 
Years  after,  the  master  died  in  the  poor-house,  and  the  reckless  scholar 
had  long  before  gone  down  to  the  drunkard's  grave. 

"  It  wtmld  amuse  you  to  hear  a  class  read  the  spelling-book  in  the 
^mtiquated  style : — '  A  by  itself,  a,  b-a-:S-e,  base,  abase.  I  by  itself,  i, 
d-o-1,  dol,  idol  A  by  itself,  a,  m-a-ez«ard-e,  maze,  ama^e,  m-e-n-t,  ment, 
amazement  Perhaps  there  will  be  a  smile  at  the  ludicrous  in  these 
«arly  arrangements  for  educational  purposes ;  but  if  the  picture  looks 
dark  and  ludicrous,  I  present  it  as  it  was  threescore  and  eighteen  years 
aga 

"  There  are,  however,  light  shades  of  a  serious  and  delightful  character. 
In  all  my  recollections  of  the  common  school,  there  was  no  instance  of 
'wdgcmty  or  prqfixnity.  And  if  an  old  man  with  silvery  looks  passed 
near  the  play-ground,  it  was  not, — '  Gro  up,  thou  bald  head  ;  go  up,  thou 
bald  head  !'  AH  noise  was  hushed ;  and  the  lads  and  misses,  arranged 
in  order  and  stillness,  paid  their  tokens  of  reverence  to  the  old  man. 

"  The  standard  books  in  school  were  Dilworth's  Spelling-book,  the 
Primer,  and  the  Bible.  First  of  all,  the  Bible,  especially  the  dis- 
courses and  acts  of  the  Saviour,  poured  forth  their  heavenly  instructions 
upon  the  school-room,  every  hour  in  the  day.  Every  child,  in  every  day 
of  life,  was  thus  imbued  with  the  teachings  of  Him  who  *  spake  as  never 
man  spake.'  The  Saturday  catechising,  in  the  best  uninspired  system 
of  doctrine  and  duty,  was  the  closing  exercise  of  every  week. 

"  My  respected  friends,  it  was  such  schools  and  such  nurturings,  that 
formed  the  60,000  soldiers  furnished  by  Massachusetts  alone  for  the 
army  of  the  Revolution.  They  furnished  the  men  who  fell  at  Lexington, 
at  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  bloody  massacre  at  Stone  Arabia.    Not  a  few 
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of  the  army  at  Ticonderoga,*  «t  White  Plaiiis,  at  Priiicetoii,  and  m  the 
kst  deckive  action  at  Yorktown,  were  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims.  Many 
fell  without  learing  a  stone  to  designate  the  spot  of  the  soldiei^s 
sepnlchve.  Early  common  schools  were  also  tl»  nursery  of  soch  mighty 
spirits  as  Franklin,  Hancock,  the  Adamses,  Sherman,  and  many  others 
in  civil  life ;  and  of  such  himinariea  in  the  diurch  as  Shepard,  the 
Mathers,  Stoddard,  the  Edwardses,-^ 

"  *  Whose  fame  will  spread  from  shore  to  shore, 
'nil  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more.' 

"  At  a  latei*  period,  the  Books  of  Noah  Webster,  his  First,  Second,  and 
TMrd  Pourt,  were  introduced,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  common 
schools.  Other  books  were  added,  and  new  studies  were  introduced, 
The  simple  expedient  of  the  black-board  has  imparted  a  new  linpulse  to 
the  l^isiness  of  teaching  the  exact  sciences. 

"Sixty  years  ago  a  district  school  was  opened  in  a  respectable  town 
in  Connecticut,  the  brief  history  of  which  xuay  cast  light  on  tke 
subject.  The  number  of  scholars  was  thirty-six  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen  j  and  the  school  was  kept  for  one  year.  In  reply  to  some 
inquiries  of  the  teacher,  the  Committee  remarked  that  there  would  be 
BO  difficulty,  except  that  one  reckless  lad  must  be  punished  every  day. 
A  brother  of  President  Dwight  had  kept  the  school  the  preceding  yeac^ 
and  found  this  to  be  the  only  coursa  31ie  school  opened.  The  bad  boy 
was  noticed  the  first  day,  and  distinguished  by  his  small  flashing  eye,  his 
JLong  and  quid^  step,  and  rapid  movements. 

"  [Die  boy  was  twelve ;  and  Thow^  if  ever,  was  the  time  to  save  him.  The 
•teacher  resolved  on  a  different  course.  He  was  treated  with  kindness 
and  even  favouritisni.  There  was  little  daaiger  of  suspicion  ol  odious 
partiality,  in  this  case.  The  poor  reckless  boy  was  won  and  saved. 
Another  year,  under  the  old  discipline,  would  probably  have  sealed  his 
£aU«  for  ever.  He  yielded  to  kindness,  though  he  could  never  be  noade 
to  yield  to  the  scourge.  The  teachings  oi  Scripture,  on  this  subject,  are 
perfect.  The  ^Mld^  be^re  he  can  speak  or  go  alone,  is  to  l>e  subdued, 
«ffectv«ally  and  permanently,  by  the  rod  of  correction.  This  hopeless  lad 
became  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  thirty-six.  Twelve  years  after  he 
.graduated,  at  a  Kew  England  Collie,  with  the  first  honoiH*s  of  his  ckss. 
He  became  aoi  attoniey*at4aw,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  He  was 
afterwards  a  judge.  He  is  a  professor  of  xeligion,  ''an  honest  man,  the 
noblest  work  of  God.' 

''  Tou  may  have  a  curiosity  to  hear  the  biography  of  a  district  school, 
kept  sixty  years  ago.  I  can  give  it  in  part.  One  of  the  pupls  died 
during  his  second  year  in  oollega  One  was  governor  of  a  state.  One, 
as  you  have  heard,  was  a  judge  j  one  a  State  sena4}or  ^  one  a  physiciia. 
One  became  a  maniaa  He  entered  a  schoolroom,  where  was  a  youuif 
lady,  the  teacher,  and  inflicted  upon  her  wounds  with  his  penknife 
wluch  nearly  proved  moi'tal.  Afterwards,  in  a  new  town,  out  Wesi^  he 
snatched  an  infant  from  the  cradle,  and  taking  it  to  a  stump,  with  a 
hatchet  severed  its  head  from  its  body.  One  stdb  a  BU)le  fix>m  the 
•coUege  chapel,  and  carried  it  home  and  presented  it  to  his  minister. 
One  died  ai  Kew  Orleans  ;  one  died  at  sea ;  and  one  by  euicide.    Oae 

*Th6  wife  -oi  the  speaker  was  thfra  left  an  ^>rphaii  at  the  age  of  «^  Boonihfl. 
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beoftme  president  df  the  Bank  ftt  Brattleboro',  and  one  of  tlie  Union 
Bank  in  Kew  York.  Two  became  eminent  as  sons  of  the  printer  ;  one 
at  ]^ghamtQn,  New  York ;  and  one  in  Ohio. 

^I  need  not  proceed  farther  with  this  oonuningled  detail  of  the 
pleasing  and  the  painful  It  may  seem  to  yon  more  like  the  tales  of 
romanoe  than  sober,  truthful  history,  that  the  members  of  a  single 
district  school  should  travel  so  wide  apart,  and  present  biographical 
sketches  so  highly  elevaied,  and  so  deeply  and  aSSsotingly  depressed. 
Henoe  let  teachers  beware  of  their  high  and  awful  respcmsibiHty.  You 
act  upon  minds  whose  future  destiny  may  range  as  wide  apart  as  the 
chair  of  state  and  the  dark  cell  of  the  penitentiary.  Mind,  like  the 
smooth  ocean,  is  easily  impressible  with  the  slightest  touch  ;  and  yet  the 
impression,  once  made,  is  graven,  as  with  an  '  iron  and  lead  in  the  rock 
for  ever.^  Every  movement  of  the  teacher  in  the  schoolroom  must 
strike  a  chord  which  will  vibrate  for  ever."  [This  description  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  last  century,  in  American  common  schools, 
exactly  oorrespmMlB  with  that  given  in  two-thirds  of  our  own  at  the 
present  time. — Esx,  E.  J.  E.] 


FONDNESS  FOR  TEACHING. 

THE  question  ts  often  asked  by  those  about  to  engage  in  teaching  :«« 
"  I  wonder  if  I  shall  like  teaching."  Now,  one  of  the  first  requisites 
for  swsoeas  in  this  vocation  is  a  fondness  for  the  occupation, — an  ardent 
love  for  the  work ;  and  we  would  have  beginners  in  the  profession  enter 
upon  their  labours  with  nothing  less  than  a  determination  to  love  the 
work.  This  determination,  before  a  practical  trial  has  been  made, 
cannot,  as  we  think,  be  regarded  as  premature  or  inoondderate.  No 
person  should  engage  in  teaching,  without  having  first  studied  th6 
nature  of  the  calling,  and  his  fitness  for  its  duties ;  and  public  sentiment 
now  quite  generally  demands,  also,  some  special  professional  training  for 
the  work.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  thus  studied  his 
vocation  and  himself  {we  use  simply  the  masculine  pronoun  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  including,  of  oocirse,  teachers  of  bot^  sexes),  sad 
also,  perhaps,  made  some  special  preparation  for  engaging  in  it ;  and 
who  still  has  a  desire  to  mate  a  trial  at  teaching ;  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  there  is  enough  in  such  a  person's  tastes  and  predilections  to 
eonstitute  a  guaranty,  that  the  labours  of  the  teacher  will  be,  in  a  good 
degree  at  least,  -congenial  to  him.  Henoe  we  think  such  a  beginner  in 
teaching  may  aaleiy  resolve  to  love  the  work 

Entering  upon  the  labours  of  the  schoolroom  with  this  resohition, 
the  jroung  teacher  will  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  understand  properly 
the  nature  of  his  work,  to  grapple  successfully  with  its  difilculties,  and 
to  bring  the  full  strength  of  a  willing  mind  to  bear  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  This,  most  assuredly,  will  lessen  his  trials.  Such  a  state 
of  mind  is  to  him  the  achromatic  glass,  through  which  he  clearly  sees 
the  many  perplexities  and  provocations  he  necessarily  encounters,  in 
their  true  relations,  without  distortion,  and  without  the  confused  colour- 
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ings  of  a  dissatisfied  mind.  And  it  is  to  him,  likewise,' the  astronomer's 
planet-seeker — the  fa/r-seeing  glass.  It  enables  him,  reading  the  hearts 
of  his  pupils,  to  discern  those  little  points  of  light,  not  obvious  to 
common  vision,  to  understand  those  little  peculianties  and  traits  of 
character,  to  discover  those  little  signs  of  encouragement  and  success, 
60  cheering  and  so  valuable  to  him,  and  which  by  a  doubting,  wavering, 
and  indifferent  teacher  are  never  seen. 

.  But  there  are  teachers,  too  many  indeed,  who  do  not  love  their  work 
It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  hear  one  of  that  class  remark : — ''  I  woald 
not  follow  teaching,  if  I  could  get  out  of  it.  I  am  in  the  business,  and 
am  not  fit  for  anything  else."  Alas,  that  such  a  teacher  should  not 
understand  himself,  as  well  as  others  understand  him  1  While  he  is 
conscious,  or  fancies  himself  so,  that  he  is  "  fit  for  nothing  else,**  it  is 
a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  he  is  not  also  conscious  of  his  utter 
iinfitness  for  the  very  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

According  to  our  idea  of  the  feelings  which  a  teacher  ought  to  cherish 
for  his  calling,  the  schoolroom  must  seem  the  most  unsatis&ctory  place 
in  the  world  to  a  teacher  who  regards  his  labours  as  mere  drudgery,  and 
looks  upon  them  with  disgust.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  slow,  but 
real,  torture.  Small,  indeed,  must  be  the  pleasure  that  such  a  teacher 
derives  from  his  daily  labours.  JS'ot  only  is  he  a  loser  himself  in  this 
respect,  but  he  inflicts  a  great  wrong  upon  the  community.  He  is 
without  the  proper  spirit  of  a  teacher,  and  he  cannot  labour  with 
success,  or  profit  to  others.  His  work  will  be  unskilfully  and  badly 
done ;  and  he  will  send  forth  his  pupils  infested  with  his  own  bad 
temper,  and  without  that  harmonious  development  of  their  jtowers 
«ind  character  which  is  the  true  end  of  education.  He  owes  it  to 
himself,  but  more  especially  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  to 
cultivate  and  exhibit  a  fondness  for  his  calling ;  or  to  step  aside,  and 
give  his  place  to  others  who  are  qualified  to  discharge  its  important 
and  delicate  duties. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  age,  that  the  teacher  has  a  great  work 
to  perform, — ^great,  not  only  in  respect  to  its  arduous  duties,  but  in 
respect  to  its  consequences  upon  our  own,  and  upon  future  timea  ^o 
one  qualification  is  more  indispensable  for  him  than  a  love  for  his  work, 
— the  true  teacher's  spirit.  The  teacher  who  has  it  will  take  delight  in 
his  labours,  and  will  be  willing  to  spend  his  strength  and  Yd&  days  in 
moulding  the  character  of  the  young.  And  let  him  not  fear  1^  he 
may  not  be  appreciated.  A  successful  teacher  of  the  right  spirit  is  qoite 
sure  to  be  sought  for,  and  to  be  awarded  a  compensation  that  will  enable 
Mm  to  devote  his  life  to  his  profession.  He  will  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  public,  and  of  all  friends  of  improvement  in  particular  ;  will  be 
recognized  as  a  useful  citizen ;  and  will  have  assigned  to  him  that 
position,  socially  and  otherwise,  in  the  community,  that  will  entitle  bim 
.to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-men.  To  such  a  teacher  every 
Taluable  member  of  the  community  will  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
curate  Nathaniel  to  the  schoolmaster  Holofemes  : — ^^  I  praise  the  Lord 
for  you.     You  are  a  good  member  of  the  Commonwealth."         Idjbil 
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MENTAL  CULTURR 

THE  subject  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  examiue  in  this  paper  is  tbe^ 
intellectual  culture  of  the  mind  ;  a  serious  inquiry,  second  only  in 
importance  to  that  of  the  moral  culture  of  the  heart 

This  mental  education  may  be  carried  on  in  two  ways, — ^by  intercourse 
with  others  more  advanced  than  ourselves  in  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ments, and  by  the  study  of  books.  It  is  to  this  latter  branch  that  we 
would  now  direct  our  attention,  and  inquire  carefully,  first,  «flAy  we 
should  read,  and  then  what  and  how  we  should  read. 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  queries  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  words  of  Trench,  in  his  eighth  Hulsean  Lecture  for  1846  : — ^*  The 
meaning  of  books  is  to  make  us  understand  something  else  besides 
books  ;"  and  "  we  miss  their  significance  to  us,  when  they  have  their  end 
in  themselves,  when  they  do  not  hand  us  on  to  life  and  to  action,  when 
they  explain  to  us  no  mysteries  of  our  being,  help  us  in  no  struggles  of 
our  souls,  make  clear  to  us  no  dealings  of  our  Grod." 

The  answer  to  our  second  question.  What  should  we  read  ?  presents 
us  with  very  little  difficulty  in  words,  but  requires  much  care  in  its 
execution. 

If  two  branches  of  study  are  offered  to  us  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  be  guided  in  our  choice,  not  merely  by  what  is  most  captivating 
to  our  fancy,  but  what  will  be  most  useful  both  to  ourselves  and  others. 
If  a  work  of  the  most  fascinating  character,  but  of  an  objectionable  ten- 
dency, is  laid  before  us,  we  should  resolutely  resist  the  temptation  to 
read  it.  It  may  leave  an  unobserved  impression  upon  our  minds,  which 
will  make  itself  perceived  some  day.  A  single  brick  loosened,  or  put 
out  of  place,  may  cause  the  ruin  of  an  elaborate  structure ;  and  so  a 
single  right  feeling  distorted,  and  put  out  of  position,  may  destroy  our 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  fabric.  The  good  effect  a  single  book  may 
produce  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  St.  Augustine,  who, 
when  he  was  rapidly  hurrying  along  the  downward  path  of  mad  dissi- 
pation, fell  in  with  the  "  De  Philosophic  *'  of  Cicero.  This  implanted  in 
his  mind  a  desire  to  search  after  wisdom ;  and  in  after-years  he  described 
with  deep  thankfulness  to  Grod,  how  that  book,  though  it  could  not 
bring  him  into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  faith,  yet  was  to  him  in  the 
tniest  sense  a  porch  to  that  auguster  temple,  not  made  with  hands,  into 
which  at  a  later  day  he  should  be  privileged  to  enter  ;  and  handed  him 
at  once  over  to  the  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  although  it  was  not  till 
a  later  period  that  he  understood  all  their  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge. 

It  is  not  always  in  the  longest  works  that  we  find  the  greatest  amount 
of  information.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  few  European  authors  could 
have  contested  the  palm  of  victory  with  Al  Tabiri,  the  Livy  of  Arabia, 
whose  labours  originally  extended  over  30,000  leaves  !  Nevertheless, 
"we  must  guard  against  considering  ourselves  proficients  in  a  subject  of 
which  we  have  merely  read  a  popular  exposition  in  one  of  those  nu- 
merous and  most  useful  little  works  intended  to  make  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  easy.     Nothing  can  be  better  than  these  books  as  far  as  they 
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go,  bat  they  are  intended  rather  to  lead  ns  on  to  study  ^an  to  soper^ 
sede  its  necesdty.  Let  us  use  them  as  helps,  and  we  shall  appreciati^ 
their  real  value ;  but  let  us  guard  against  making  our  knowled^  sup^p* 
fidal  by  considering  them  all-sufficient  in  themselves. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  third  branch  of  our  inquiry,  How  should  wtai 
read?  ' 

To  <io  this  with  any  }Mrofit  to  ourselves^  we  must  sit^siemaHze  what  we 
read.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  load  our  memory  with  a  mass  of 
crude  facts,  events,  or  theories ;  we  must  arrange  tkem ;  we  must  mark 
how  one  has  arisen  out  of  another, — how  they  8up|>ort  each  other,  aiwk 
how  they  explain  other  £Eicts  and  circunnstances  bef<u^  unintelligible. 
WithcMit  this  kind  oi  systematic  arrangement,  our  stores  <xf  knowledge' 
are,  to  revert  to  our  former  simile,  like  a  heterogeneous  pile  of  stoneft 
without  shape  or  use ;  with  it^  like  the  same  stones  formed  into  a 
beautiful  ed^ce,  each  stone  supported  by,  and  in  its  turn  supporting,  itft 
fellow. 

Thus,  if  we  are  studying  the  history  of  a  country,  we  musi  keep  m 
vjew  the  manners  and  habits  of  its  people,  and  the  period  at  whkh  the' 
various  recorded  events  took  place,  for  we  shall  otherwise  form  a  very 
incorrect  idea  of  the  characters  brought  before  us  in  that  hifitoiry.  IS 
we  would  be  impartial,  we  must  not  judge  a  barbarian  by  a  civilised 
standard, — an  Asoatic  by  an  European  one, — a  heathen  by  a  Christiaa 
one. 

What  is  dark  in  one  part  or  branch  of  our  studies  may  be  enlight^ied 
by  another,  if  we  will  only  devote  a  little  time  and  care  to  its  examina- 
tion. It  will  not  perhaps  be  considered  irrelevant  to  our  subject  if  we 
give  an  example  or  two  to  illustrate  our  meaning ;  showing,  firsts  how- 
profane  history  may  be  elucidated  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  subsequently,  how  those  Scriptures  are  themselves 
explained  by  a  reference  to  history. 

The  ancient  religion  of  this  country  was,  as  we  all  know,  Druidical ; 
and  the  erection  of  huge  circles  of  stones  was  one  of  its  characteristio 
featurea  The  exact  purport  <tf  these  circles  has,  however,  been  a 
subject  of  great  controversy.  Let  us  see  what  light  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  will  throw  upon  this  point.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Joshua  we  find  the  children  of  Israel  commanded  to  take  twelve  stones 
out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  lay  them  down  in  the  place 
where  they  had  lodged  the  night  after  their  passage.  This  place  was 
called  Gilgal,  a  word  signifying  circle.  Here,  then,  was  a  circle  of 
stones  set  up  in  memory  of  the  divine  interposition  of  the  Supreme 
Beings  When,  therefore,  we  meet,  even  in  an  island  far  away  from 
Palestine,  a  structure  of  a  »milar  character,  we  naturally  conclude  that 
it  also  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  Deity  worshi^^ped  by  the  people  of 
that  island.  Amongst  the  primitive  Druids,  God  was  denominated  Ha 
Gadenv  or  1^  mighty  Hu ;  and  his  wcHrshippers,  though  in  the  time  oi 
0»8ar  they  were  degraded  by  a  bloody  ritual  and  a  deb^ed  £u^  appear, 
from  ancient  records  to  have  once  possessed  the  original  belief  of  the 
early  pal^riarchs  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity.  That  Gilgal  was  mii, 
however,  simply  a  memorial  erection,  but  was  subsequently  i^sed  for^ 
religious  ceremonies^  is  evident,  because  Saul  was  there  consecrated^  aud- 
Agag  ^*  hewed  to  pieces  before  the  Lord;"  and  that  it  was.  empk^. 
also  for- judicial  purpose^  is  proved  by  tbe  subsequent  intimation  dm^inl' 
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Gilgal,  **  the  Circle,"  the  prophet  Samuel  held  his  courts  of  judgment 
from  year  to  year.  Eeasoning  from  analogy,  we  may  very  naturally 
infer  that  the  Druidical  circles  were  employed  for  similar  purposes  ;  but 
if  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  applying  and  comparing  what  we  read  (and 
this  is  a  defect  too  prevalent  in  a  woman's  education),  we  should  have 
passed  over  every  reference  to  Gilgal,  even  when  informed  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  without  thinking  it  possible  to  explain  any  other  diffi- 
culty by  its  assistance. 

If  the  sacred  writings  will  thus  throw  a  light  on  dark  points  in 
profeme  history,  the  latter  may  in  its  turn  be  employed  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  Scriptural  difficulties.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  First  Book 
of  Kings,  we  find  a  detailed  account  of  two  pillars  which  Solomon  set  up 
in  the  porch  of  the  Temple.  To  the  ordinary  reader  these  verses  con- 
tain little  either  of  profit  or  instruction ;  but  to  the  ancient  Israelite 
this  was  &.r  from  being  the  case.  In  the  infancy  of  nations,  signs  and 
emblems  fulfilled  to  a  certain  degree  the  office  of  books  and  teachers. 
In  the  East  this  habit  has  been  still  partially  retained ;  but  in  former 
times  it  prevailed  to  a  far  greater  extent.  The  adornments  of  every 
sacred  building  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  some  instruction 
by  their  symbolic  meaning ;  and  this  not  merely  to  an  Israelite,  but  to 
every  nation  of  antiquity,  who  equally  comprehended  the  meaning  of 
the  sign.  Keeping  this  fact  in  view,  let  us  endeavour  to  read  in  the 
names  Solomon  gave  to  these  pillars,  what  his  intention  was  in  their 
erection.  The  one  he  called  Jachin,  meaning,  as  the  marginal  reference 
tells  us,  "  He  shall  establish  j"  the  other  Boaz,  that  is,  "  In  it  is 
strength." 

It  was  a  popular  belief  in  ancient  ages  that  the  earth  was  supported 
by  pillars;  hence  a  pillar  was  the  received  symbol  of  strength  and 
divine  power.  Consequently,  Boaz  and  Jachin  represented  the  sus- 
taining power  of  God. 

On  the  top  of  these  pillars  was  a  capital  of  lily  work,  called  the  bowls 
of  the  chapiters,  the  chapiters  themselves  being  spheres,  and  over  both 
were  wreaths  of  pomegranates.  The  import  of  the  whole  may  be  easily 
interpreted  by  the  key  of  ancient  symbolism.  The  lotus,  or  water-lily, 
which  rises  from  a  root  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  main^ 
tains  its  position  on  the  sur&x^  by  its  columnar  stalk,  was  a  well-known 
emblem  of  the  earth,  with  its  supposed  colunmar  supports,  and  hence 
typified  the  power  of  the  Almighty  securing  the  safety  of  the  world. 
The  chapiter  or  sphere  represented  the  body  of  the  earth  thus  sup- 
ported. The  pomegranate  vrreaths  signified  its  fertility.  Solomon,  by 
erecting  these  pillco^  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  was  silently  but 
forcibly  declaring  to  all  nations,  that  the  oTie  God  worshipped  in  that 
Temple  was  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world. 

This  reference  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies  of  the  world  explains  the 
meaning  of  several  other  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  would 
now  be  otherwise  unintel%ible ;  for  example,  that  in  the  75th  Psalm, 
3pd  verse,  "  The  earth  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  dissolved  ;  I 
bear  up  the  pillars  of  it."  And,  again,  that  in  the  First  of  Samuel,  the 
2nd  chapter,  and  part  of  the  8th  verse,  "  The  pillars  of  the  earth  are 
the  Lord's,  md  He  hath  set  the  world  upon  them."  What  idea  can  these 
passages  convey  to  us  unconnected  with  the  explanation  which  makes 
them  sa  full  of  meaning  i   A  very  feeble  one,  it  must  be  admitted. 

3  H 
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We  mighty  were  it  desirable,  multiply  examples  of  ^le  same  cha- 
racter to  an  almost  in  finite  extent,  but  tbis  wi>uld  be  numeeessary^  as 
we  merely  wish  to  explain  the  principles  we  have  already  laid  dova ; 
these  principles  being,  that  really  to  understand  a  subject,  and  to  ap- 
preciate its  importance,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  simply  looking  ai 
the  events  themselves,  but  must  seek  out  also  what  were  the  cavaes 
which  produced,  and  the  results  depending  on  them ;  together  with 
their  bearing  upon  other  facts  of  a  similar  character.  If  we  do  noi 
try  to  do  this,  our  feelings  will  often  be  carried  away  by  the  strange  or 
romantic  character  of  the  incidents,  on  which  we  love  to  dwell ;  while 
our  judgment  will  have  little  power  oi  exercising  itself  or  forming  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  real  merits  of  the  ease. 

Important,  however,  as  these  rules  may  be,  they  will  avail  us  little 
unless  we  pursue  them  with  steady  perseverance.  "  Unstable  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  excel,"  was  the  prophecy  of  the  dying  patriarch  concern- 
ing Reuben  and  his  descendants.  The  same  words  apply  with  eqaal 
force  to  both  sexes  at  the  present  day.  Success  is  seldom  to  be  attained 
without  exertion.  I^  when  we  meet  with  a  difficulty,  we  throw  aside 
our  work  as  too  hard,  without  an  efibrt  to  overcome  that  difficulty,  we 
shall  sink  slowly  but  surely  down,  till  our  characters  become  stunted, 
our  aims  triffing,  our  occupations  Mvolous ;  and  then  either  oarelessneflB 
or  despondency  will  gradually  obtain  the  mastery  over  our  minds. 

The  late  Mr.  Mogridge,  under  his  assumed  title  of  Old  Humphrey, 
treats  of  the  latter  &tult  (that  of  desp<mdency)  with  remarkable  foroe 
in  the  following  passage  :  '^  It  is  hard  to  fight  i^ainst,  and  still  hard^ 
to  conquer  this  mood,  for  when  it  once  lays  firm  hold  dT  us,  it  drags  as 
down  to  the  very  dust.  My  advice  to  you  is,  to  wage  war  against  it 
with  all  the  powers  of  your  mind  ;  set  about  somethSdg  that  requires 
energy  of  action,  something  that  will  force  your  thoughts  into  ano^r 
channel."  We  must  not  mistake  despondency  for  humility.  One  is  a 
virtue,  the  other  a  fitult.  The  one,  by  Viewing  us  our  defioienoies,  urges 
us  to  renewed  exertion  ;  the  oth^,  by  making  us  desptar  of  soccesa^ 
prompts  us  to  lay  down  our  arms  without  further  effort.  Let  cheerful- 
ness and  perseverance,  then,  be  the  wat<^words  of  our  course,  if  we 
would  hope  for  victory  in  the  end,  never  forgetting  that  success  man 
frequently  depends  upon  oursdves  than  we  are  generally  willing  to 
admit. 

We  cannot  close  tins  part  of  our  inquiry  without  saying  one  word  oa 
•the  subject  of  accomplishments ;  upon  the  aoquisLtion  of  whi<^  it  has 
been  frequ^itly  thought  that  a  woman's  education  prindpaUy  dependa 
If  she  be  a  good  musician,  artist,  and  linguist,  many  persons  will  eosiSf 
dently  assert  that  she  is  highly  educated ;  and  yet  her  mind. all  the  time 
may  have  been  totally  neglected.  This  is  like  placing  the  ornaments 
where  the  foundation  should  be,  and  putting  woman  on  a  lower  stage 
than  the  one  she  ought  to  occupy. 

Others  again  seem  to  contemn  the  acquirements  and  graces  whidi 
assist  in  giving  softness  to  the  female  character,  confining-  then^el^ss 
wholly  to  the  stem  realities  of  education.  Surely  it  is  unwise  to  aet 
thus,  and  to  despise  or  neglect  those  elegant  aocomptishments  which, 
while  they  enable  us  to  con^  so  much  ]^easure  on  others,  are  aa 
innocent  source  of  int^^est,  occupation,  and  happiness  to  ourselves,  and 
often  become  an^invahiable  reeouroe  in  the  hours  of.eHsknesa.OD  tKfOB&Vf 
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when  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  unstrang,  and  we  are  physioally 
unable  to  apply  ourselves  to  real  study.  We  would,  therefore,  urge 
their  cultivation  with  the  greatest  care ;  but  let  them  assume  only  their 
proper  place.  Let  them  be  as  the  flowers  we  gather  on  the  way,  bob 
never  the  aim  of  our  journey  through  life.  Let  them  be  added  to,  not, 
however,  supersediiig,  the  cultivation  of  our  hearts  and  minds.  **  life  is 
real  1  Life  is  earnest !"  says  the  great  American  poet :  would  that  we  All 
felt  more  deeply  the  truth  of  his  words^  and  that— 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  aot,  thftt  each  to-morrow 

Mndfl  vm  liurtber  than  to-day. 


ON  DRAWING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  EITGLISH  JOtTKNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — ^Mentally  or  physically,  no  end  can  be  accomplished  without 
the  exercise  of  natural  means ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  our 
educational  institutions,  and  more  particularly  at  the  Universities,  this 
axiom  is  unreoogniEed,  and  to  this  may  be  justly  attributed  the  lamentable 
shortcomings  and  practical  deficiencies  of  the  people  of  this  country,  more 
€8peciidly  amons  the  higher  classes.  The  following  remarks  are  sub* 
mitted,  to  call  aAention  to^  and  point  out  the  remedy  for,  so  defective  a 
state  of  thinga 

€rod  has  given  to  man  five  senses,  through  which  access  is  obtained  to 
his  understanding.  Why  two  out  of  those  five  senses  (the  two  moat 
sensitive)  should,  in  our  educational  systems,  be  left  untutored,  to  their 
own  natural  instincts,  no  reason  can  be  fairly  assigned.  The  eye  and 
the  hand  are  as  ready  instruments  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  com- 
bined usefulness,  as  the  ear  or  the  tongue,  and  very  many  precious 
&culties  are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  right  exercise,  whilst  their 
neglected  culture  and  undirected  influence  is  the  greatest  barrier  to 
ttdvanoement  and  civilization  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Optically,  the 
^  sees  nothmg  which  the  mmd  does  not  look  for  j  therefore  it  must 
i^uire  tuition,  as  much  as  the  ear  to  listen,  or  the  tongue  to  talk, 
England  excepted,  no  other  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  have  omitted 
ift  ta  very  prominent  manner  to  realize  this  fact,  and  to  make  the 
l9m,gwage  qfform  an  essential  part  of  mental  development. 

With  no  desire  to  undervalue  reading  or  writing,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten iimt  the  ear  and  tongue  are  at  best  but  conventional  appliances 
of  limited  powers  and  signification  :  speech  has  been  bitterly  defined  '^  as 
the  art  of  hiding  thou^t,"  and  how  often  names  are  but  the  husk  to 
cover  ignorance,  is  well  known.  The  evil  of  this  generation  is  talk  instead 
of  action :  books  cannot  impart  everything,  as  is  now  attempted  ;  there 
18  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  an  accuracy  of  distiuction  which  neither 
5^es  nor  precepts  teach,  words  being  incapable  of  conveying  any  definite 
idea  of  thii^Sy  no  matter  in  whatever  language, — Greek,  Latin,  German, 
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French,  or  English ;  much  less  can  structure,  proportion,  and  character, 
with  those  esoeplioDal  yarieties  of  droumstances  so  entirely  depending 
on  obversation,  and  wherein  partial  inference  is  vague  and  barren  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  whole  senses.  Of  things,  the  slightest  sketch  will 
at  a  glance  convey  a  more  accurate  and  concise  idea  than  a  volume  repd^ 
the  drawing  being,  as  Coleridge  aptly  defined  it,  "  a  something  between 
a  thing  and  a  thought."  Drmomg,  in  fact^  is  the  imtural  mode  wd 
means  of  communicating  substantive  impressions  vdih.  deameas  aad 
perspicuity :  its  study  inducing,  by  observation,  intelligent,  instructive^ 
and  active  comparison,  with  investigation,  independent  of  its  ingenioiis 
operations  and  happy  associations  ;  the  manipulative  part  requiring  no 
rare  aptitude  (as  is  erroneously  conceived  by  the  unpracticed),  being 
simply  an  imitative  art,  and  not  necessarily  involvii^  picture-making, 
"virhich  is  the  separate  business  of  an  artist. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  by  proposing  to  render  the 
study  of  Drawing  an  essential  part  of  instruction  for  all  branches  of  the 
community ;  but  this  good  counsel  will  prove  entirely  abortive,  unle» 
literature  and  the  art  work  together  at  the  Universities.  A  precedeiU 
must  be  set  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  founding  d/rcuujvng-schoch 
therein,  and  ctppainting  good,  able  masters — men  who  can  draw  and 
teach  too,  having  at  command  fine  models  and  examples  for  instxuction ; 
one  hour's  practical  exercise  in  the  art  of  Drawing  beiog  of  more  vaki^ 
to  the  pupil  than  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  put  together,  with  titled 
professors  to  receive  stipends  for  doing  nothing  but  talk,  or  lending  the 
useless  incumbrance  of  names.  It  will  be  a  bright  day  for  England 
when  she  earnestly  begins  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of  her  Univer- 
sities, and  when  education  shall  resume  its  meaning  and  purpose, — ^not 
a  game  at  blind-man's-buff,  but  a  training  of  the  good  powers  of  soul 
and  body. 

July  llthy  1856.  <J>. 


I^aiSEVERANCE. — Men  of  genius  without  endurance  cannot  saeceed. 

Men  who  start  in  one  kind  of  business  may  find  it  Impossible  to  eontintie  themn  iH 
their  days.  Ill  health  may  demand  a  change.  New  and  wider  fields  of  enierprii* 
and  success  may  be  opened  to  them  ;  new  elements  of  character  may  be  devek^ped. 
Men  may  have  a  positive  distaste  for  some  pursuits,  and  success  may  demand  a 
change.  None  of  these  cases  fall  within  the  general  rule.  Men  may  have  rvn 
talents,  but  if  they  "  are  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long,"  they  must  no* 
expect  to  prosper.  No  form  of  business  is  fcee  from  vexations  :  each  man  knows  the 
spot  on  which  his  own  harness  chafes ;  but  he  cannot  know  how  much  his  ne^bow 
suffers.  It  is  said  that  a  Yankee  can  splice  a  rope  many  different  ways ;  an  Engfish 
sailor  knows  but  one  method,  but  in  that  method  he  does  his  work  weU.  Life  is  not 
long  enough  to  allow  any  one  to  be  really  master  of  but  one  pursuit. — Mic^^ffcht 
Jowrncd  of  Education, 
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-    A  SKETCH  OF  THE  REFORMATORY  CONFERENOB 

AT  BRISTOL. 

SEVBRAL  of  the  best  finends  and  promoters  of  the  refonaataon  of 
young  ojQTenders  met  at  Bristol  on  the  2(Hh  cS  August,  and  held 
conference  there  for  three  days,  on  divers  matters  appertaining  to  the 
movement.  It  iras  the  best  Conference  we  have  seen.  Defects,  indeed, 
there  were ;  but  there  was  a  larger  pr(^rtion  of  useful  matter,  audi 
working,  thoughtftil  men  and  women  brought  together,  and  practical 
points  were  more  sensibly  and  usefully  canvassed  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  at  these  meetings.  Lord  Stanley  was  President.  No  young  nobleman 
has  achieved  a  better  r^utation  in  a  shorter  time :  y^  his  attention 
cannot  have  been  long  directed  to  this  subject ;  and  he  has  had  still 
less  practical  experienee  in  the  working  of  Reformatory  Scboola  It  is 
v^ry  English  to  maintain  this  deference  to  clever  lords,  without  anyt 
reference  to  their  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  philanthropies  they  air« 
thus  selected  to  lead.  Lord  Stanley's  opening  address  was  long  and 
good,  and  he  went  through  all  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  Reformatory 
movement  with  much  ability ;  and  there  were  passages  in  it  eloquently 
written.  On  contested  points  he  expressed  himself  warily,  and  with  an 
evident  caution  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  extreme  views.  In  the 
oatset  of  the  cause,  or  even  four  or  five  years  ago,  such  an  address  would 
have  been  desirable  and  requisite :  now  it  had  the  lesser  merit  and  use- 
fulness  of  expressing  in  forcible  terms  what  we  all  feel  and  appreciates 
Lord  Stanley's  demeanour  as  President  gave  mudi  satisfaction.  At  the 
concluding  meeting  he  gave  a  loug  rSatimS  of  his  opening  paper,  together 
with  some  account  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  Sections. 

The  same  evening  a  very  clear  and  interesting  account  was  read  by 
Mr.  Bengough,  which  had  been  written  by  Miss  Carpenter,  of  the 
Reformatories  in  and  near  Bristol.  This  was  followed  by  a  very  long 
paper  from  Lord  Brougham,  on  the  inefficiency  of  merely  penal  discipline 
for  children ;  a  subject  on  which  no  one  entertains  any  doubt  whatever. 
The  Dean  of  Bristol  read  it,  and  went  boldly  through  it  all ;  nothing 
daunted  at  the  concluding  anathemas  hurled  at  our  professional  theo- 
logians. 

The  next  day  good  papers  were  read.  Mr.  Wheatley  descanted  on 
puniahm^its  and  rewards  at  the  Reformatories,  followed  by  a  lively 
discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Sidney  Turner  electrified  the  ladies  by  de- 
nouncing all  rewards,  puddings  in  particular.  This  punishment  question, 
and  how  far  there  should  be  previous  punishment  for  the  crime 
committed,  and  if  so,  whether  in  the  reformatory  or  the  gaol,  was 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  a  remarkably  thoughtful  and  ably 
written  paper  by  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote,  who  advocated  by  im- 
answerable  arguments  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  the  offence 
against  society.  He  wished  it  to  be  in  the  gaol.  This  called  forth 
a  very  few  remarks  in  fovour  of  inflicting  it  in  the  reformatory  from 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  whose  speech  at  the  evening  meeting  on  Thursday 
was  full  of  quiet  wisdom,  though  nowise  popular  with  the  more  tender- 
hearted philanthropists.  Miss  Carpenter,  in  her  otherwise  excellent 
paper  on  "  The  Female  Reformatories  and  the  relation  of  the  State  to 
them,"  remarked,  that  so  exploded  was  the  notion  that  Reformatories 
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wookl  indte  crime,  that  it  was  needless  to  answer  it.  Lord  R.  Ceeil 
again  stated  that  such  a  fear  was  anything  but  chimencai,  as  the 
experience  of  France  had  testified.  We  regsurd  the  statistics  of  conh 
mittals  as  no  proof  of  this.  When  the  committing  magistrates  know 
that  there  are  Belbrmatoriesy  thej  naturally,  as  in  France,  increase  the 
number  of  oommittals  on  that  account ;  so  thai  committals  are  really 
no  indices  of  crimes :  and  it  is  notorious  that  nothing  <ian  be  more 
divers  in  English  counties  than  the  yigilance  of  detection  or  the 
proportion  which  punishments  bear  to  c^encea  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  a  destitute  child  would  commit  crime  to  go  to 
a  Beformat<»y,  if  he  only  knew  its  comforts^  and  was  deterred  by  no 
preliminary  punishment.  Many  such  instances  have  already  occurred, 
and  if  that  be  so  now,  when  the  chance  is  slight  of  going  to  a 
Beformatory,  greatly  will  they  increase  when  Reformatories  shall  have 
80  far  multif^ed  that  such  chance  is  converted  into  almost  a  oertainty. 

It  is  quite  true  that  liberty  is  dear  to  the  child ;  but  hunger,  thust, 
and  cold  render  food  and  shelter  and  warmth  dearer  stilL  Besides, 
though  there  are  very  judidous  walls  and  locked  doors  in  some  town 
Reformatories,  which  certainly  are  not  inviting,  it  is  not  so  in  the  countiy 
ones,  and  whence  a  good  deal  of  running  away  is  already  effected. 
There  must  be  preliminary  punishment  as  a  preventive  to  this  very 
probable  abuse,  or  a  great  benefit  may  be  turned  into  a  great  evil ;  and 
the  apprehension  of  this  is  deterring  Lord  Hatherton  and  very  many 
other  benevolent  men  from  joining  our  ranks.  Therefore  we  think  it 
highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  more  attempts  made  to  dis' 
aodate  punishment  from  crime.  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  is  a  most  kind  and 
philanthropic  man,  wished  nothing  so  rash  as  this  abolition  of  proper 
correction  ;  and  we  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  was  a  very  general  dis* 
approval  of  such  a  notion  at  Bristol  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise 
with  Christians.  The  moral  sense  of  society  requires  that  there  should 
be  a  public  mark  of  vice,  and  that  offences  should  be  punidied  as  a 
public  attestati<m  of  the  detestation  in  which  society  holds  them,  as  weM 
as  in  order  that  their  repetition  should  be  prevented.  But  what  says 
Scripture  1  '^  If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  i^alk  not  in  my  judg- 
ments ;  if  they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  commandments ; 
then  will  I  visit  their  transgression  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity 
with  stripe&  Nevertheless,  my  loving^kindness  will  I  not  utterly  take 
from  him,  nor  suffer  my  faithfiiilness  to  fsuL"  Again,  **  Now  no  diasten< 
ing  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous ;  nevertheless 
afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them 
which  are  exercised  thereby." 

The  teaching  of  these  passages  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken*  It  is 
vauot  to  resist  their  teaching  by  imputations  of  vindictivenesa  Framed 
according  to  the  principles^  and  forming  part  and  parcel,  of  a  Gospel 
<^  divine  justice  and  infinite  love,  its  benignity  is  attested  by  its 
origin. 

The  fourteen  days  to  which  the  law  confines  the  punishment  of  the 
juvenile  offender  is  by  no  means  the  best  ccurrection  which  the  esse 
admits  of.  It  would  be  £u:  better  so  to  arrange  the  Reformatories  that 
certain  wards,  fitted  up  with  separate  cells,  should  be  appropriated  for 
the  reception  of  the  young  offenders,  who  might  then  be  committed 
even  before  trial  to  the  Reformatory,  and  so  avoid  what  Lord  Stank/ 
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60  Btrcai^y  impressed  on  the  first  meetiiig  as  tlie  indelible  brand  of  the 
gaoL  We  attach  still  greater  we^ht  to  the  efiect  on  the  child's  own 
mind.  Whatever  society  may  think  of  him  hereafter,  he  will  have  lost 
much  of  his  own  self-respect.  The  brand  will,  in  his  mind,  be  on  his 
brow  for  all  the  world  to  see ;  and  it  will  be  a  by-word  of  reproach,  a 
lasting  stigma^  according  to  hia  belief  The  moral  sanction  is  impaired ; 
he  has  lost  the  higher  status  of  the  non-imprisoned  man.  There  is  one 
item  in  each  man's  claim  to  social  respect  which  he  cannot  forfeit,  for  it 
is  already  gone.  The  moral  evil  of  this  may  be  sometimes  exaggerated, 
bat  it  has  a  certain  reality  and  weight  entitling  such  conaiderationB  to 
regard.  There  are  no  practical  difficulties  in  coupling  the  penal  and 
reformatory  processes  in  the  same  building,  whilst  keeping  them  per- 
fectly distinct.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  forgot^  in  arguing  against  it 
because  the  same  superintendent  would  administer  both  disciplines,  that 
there  would  of  necessity  be  two  superintendents,  charged  with  different 
functions,  and  possessing  very  different  qualifications,  and  that  one  would 
have  no  concern  with  the  province  of  the  other.  The  same  chapkin 
would,  however,  superintend  both  departments,  and  have  the  great 
advantage  of  studying  the  child's  chtunacter  from  the  beginning,  and 
both  under  the  penal  ordeal  and  the  reformatory  process.  We  have 
here  merely  glancMdd  at  these  salient  advantages.  There  are,  however, 
many  others  which  we  trust  will  be  speedily  developed  in  a  separate 
treatise,  for  the  subject  has  had  scarcely  any  discussion  at  Bristol'*'  It 
appears  to  us  a  plan  freer  than  any  other  firom  objections,  and  wiU^ 
perhaps,  sooner  or  later,  be  adopted. 

There  were  excellent  papers  by  Miss  Carpenter  on  the  relation  of  the 
State  to  the  Schools,  and  another,  equally  good  and  full  of  wise  sug- 
gestions, from  the  Eev.  Sydney  Turner,  on  the  means  of  providing  for 
those  who  leave  the  Reformatories.  The  Eep<»rt  read  at  the  General 
Meeting  omitted  any  mention  of  the  liberal  grants  of  the  Committee 
of  Council, — a  strange  omission,  well  supplied  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  next  day  by  Miss  Carpenter,  who  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
new  Minute  (inserted  in  our  last  Journal)  of  June  2nd. 

The  discussions  were  greatly  cramped  by  the  long  orations  of  one  or 
two  speakers.  Indeed,  we  heard  it  remarked  that  very  nearly  half  the 
whole  time  allotted  to  meetings  and  sections  had  been  engrossed  by 
three  individuals,  no  one  of  whom  had  had  any  practical  experience  in 
the  management  of  Eeformatories ;  inasmuch  as  they  who  had  had  such 
experience  were,  almost  without  an  exception,  present ;  several  having 
come  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  should  not 
have  been ;  and  precautions  agaiust  its  recurrence  ought  to  be  taken 
next  time.  The  evil  is  greats  for  men  not  practically  experienced  in 
the  work  almost  necessarily  dwell  on  general  principles,  or  merely  con^ 
troversial  points*  Now,  on  general  principles  no  doubt  exists,  and 
controversy  is  not  the  most  useful  mode  of  expending  the  time  of  the 
Conference. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  day  was  Friday.  It  was 
devoted  to  visits  to  the  Eeformatories.  Miss  Carpenter's  excellent 
establishment  for  girls  at  the  Bed  Lodge  in  Bristol  was  twice  visited  by 

*  See  Collection  of  Papers,  &c.,  on  Eeformatories ;  sold  by  Routledge  &  Co. 
I^rioe  .Is  Qd. 
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tieparate  parties.  It  oontain&-  abont  30  girk,  -vnih  rotoi*  for  more. 
They  are  excellently  trained,  and  passed  a  fair  examination,  considering 
the  short  time  many  of  them  haVe  been  in  the  house,  and  the  appalling 
state  of  ignorance  and  vice  in  which  they  enter.  It  is  in  an  old  and 
remarkably  curious  mansion,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  con- 
taining some  very  handsome  old  oak  carving.  A  small  party  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  St.  Arnold's  Convent,  rarely  shown  to  any  one, 
where  the  party  were  received  by  the  Lady  Superior,  the  Ohaplam,  and 
other  authorities  of  the  house,  which  stands  on  the  property  of  W. 
Gillow,  Esq.,  who  liberally  presented  it.  The  Convent  contains  a 
^Reformatory,  just  opened,  for  Roman  Catholic  criminal  girls,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  Irish  children  from  Liverpool.  The  wards  appropriated  to 
their  use  are  admirably  fitted  up,  and  the  dormitories  were  excellent 
and  remarkably  well  ventilated.  The  provisions  for  industrial  training 
were  capital,  including  cooking,  baking,  washing,  and  gardening.  Some 
of  the  nuns  will  learn  trades  to  instruct  the  children.  Kingswood, 
nnder  the  able  superintendence  of  George  Bengough,  Esq.,  was  neirt 
visited.  It  is  for  boys  only,  containing  about  40,  and  is  now  under  a 
greatly  improved  system  of  management.  Field  labour  is  the  great 
auxiliar  of  reformation  here.  Other  Reformatories  exist  in  and  near 
Bristol,  which  owes  its  pre-eminence  in  these  Reformatories  greatly  to 
the  residence  and  continued  zeal  and  exertion  of  Miss  Carpenter  and 
Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  and  his  highly  accomplished  and  benevolent 
family. 

The  Orphan  Asylum  was  visited  by  a  large  party,  both  sectionB 
having  met  there.  It  is  a  princely  building,  and  rears,  educates,  and 
maintains  destitute  orphans  of  both  sexes,  being  built  and  supported, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Henry  MuUer,  the  founder  and  naanager, 
entirely  by  voluntary  donations,  procured  solely  by  prayer  and  faith. 
Very  many  thousand  pounds  must  have  been  so  raiised,  for  a  more 
extensive  or  admirably  constructed  building  for  the  purpose  we  never 
saw.  The  children  looked  remarkably  well,  and  were  obviously  in  the 
best  possible  state  of  discipline.  Of  their  education  we  had  no  sufficient 
means  of  judging,  but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  apparently  well  cared  for ;  the 
only  defect  observable  being  the  need  of  better  industrial  training  and 
fitting  labour  for  the  boys.  The  girls  have  household  work,  and  sJl  are 
sent  out  to  service  or  trade  by  the  managers.  The  cleanliness  and  order 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  this  immense  establishment  is  perfect.  A 
superintendence  of  no  ordinary  discretion,  precision,  and  power,  is  every- 
where manifest. 

Not  one  of  the  least  interesting  incidents  of  the  Conference  was  the 
presence  of  Mr&  Jameson  and  Sfiss  Dix;  the  former  our  own  dis- 
tinguished author,  and  the  latter  an  American  lady,  whose  placid 
demeanour  and  accomplished  mind  would  scarcely  have  indicated  her 
as  the  noble  founder  of  no  less  than  nineteen  lunatic  asylums,  by  means 
of  her  own  individual  efforts.  Though  the  queen  of  charity  was  not 
there,  due  homage  was  done  to  Miss  Nightingale ;  and  her  relative,  Mr. 
Bracebridge,  gave,  after  dinner  on  the  first  day,  some  most  interesting 
anecdotes  of  her  residence  in  the  East,  and  of  the  deference  and  respect 
shown  to  her  by  Lord  Raglan,  who  visited  her  during  her  first  illness. 
Mr.  Bracebridge  stated  that  the  world  would  never  know  what  she  had 
undergone,  or  the  difficulties  that  had  beset  her  labours;  andhftieiMW 
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hf^mapag,  thai  great: as  urere  ihe  qualiii«i  in  her  justly  appreciated  hy 
the  pahJ&G,  that  ioi/orbearMic6f  in  hk  ju<%ment,  cmi*pa8a0d.  them  alL       ' 
'  We  mnist  not  omit  to  meiition  how  greatl j  the  comforts  and-  &oilitieB 
of  the  vicdioni  were  promoted  by  the  kindness  and  hospitaHiy  of  Mr. 
Miles,  M.P. 
May  ikeve  be  many  more  Baformatory  Oon^Brences  1  S. 


PMNCIPLES  OF  A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  SINGING  IN 

ELEMENTARY  SOHOOLSi 

Vin.    Melody  should  be  tauoht  by  means  op  Habmont. 

2.  Succetmns  included  in  Chords — corUinued, 

TTTE  have  now  to  deal  with  the  minor  chords. 
V  V  The  first  thing  for  the  teacher  to  do  is  to  enable  his  pupils  to 
apprehend  and  sing  a  minor  triad,  as  a  type.  Any  sound  of  moderate 
height  may  be  taken  as  the  root^  and  the  combination,  having  no  relation 
to  a  scale,  should  be  sung,  not  to  any  sol^a  syllables,  but  to  the  numerals 
1,3,0. 

The  pupils  will  soon  perceive  that  the  difference  between  the  minor 
and  the  major  triad  lies  in  the  second  sound,  which,  the  teacher  may 
es^lain  to  them  is,  a  large  or  major  third  above  the  first  in  the  one  case, 
and  only  a  small  or  minor  third  above  the  first  in  the  other,  whence  the 
names  given  to  the  two  triads. 

M.  J.  R.  Weber  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  practice  of  the 
minor  triad  in  the  Theoretical  Part  of  his  Method  : — 

"The  major  scale  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  ratios  of 
sounds  most  nearly  related  to  one  another.  The  most  nearly  related 
sounds  have  the  ratios  1:2:3:4;  the  harmonic  ratios  joined  with  each 
of  these  sounds  are  4:5:6. 

"  Whenever  a  key-note  appears,  all  these  ratios  appear  simultaneously 
with  it.  Nature,  therefore,  gives  us  only  a  major  third  and  a  major 
fifth  on  a  key-note.  But  with  the  major  third  and  major  fifth,  the 
minor  or  small  third  (5  :  6)  is  also  given,  just  as  the  semitones  are 
given  with  the  harmonic  main  points  in  the  scale.  The  ratios  4:5:6 
consist  of  two-thirds  raised  one  above  the  other,  the  first  of  which  is 
major,  the  second  minor.  Each  of  these  intervals  is  harmonious  in  itself, 
as  well  as  in  its  combination  with  the  other  to  form  a  triad.  If  we 
invert  the  intervals  so  as  to  make  5  :  6  come  first  and  4  :  5  second, 
we  get  the  following  triad  : — 10  :  12  :  15. 

**  This  triad  must  likewise  be  harmonious,  as  it  consists  of  the  ratios  of 
the  natural  triad.  But  if  the  ear  apprehends  the  lowest  note  of  this 
triad  as  the  key-note,  it  goes  contrary  to  nature  ;  for  nature  gives  us  a 
large  third  on  the  key-note  in  the  common  chord,  whereas  in  the  minor 
triad  thera  is  always  a  small  third  on  the  key-note  ;  and  the  dnger  who 
is  not  acquainted  with  this  combination  has  great  difficulty  in  banishing 
from  his  ear  the  natuiiBl  sound  which  forms  this  large^  third  with  the 
frmdaaental  note,  and  in  singing  instead  of  it  the  sound  which  forms 
thesmall>third. 

3  I 
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the  minor  triad,  and  that  the  interval  $  :  6  la  the  first ;  th^  ai^  hp^ 
included  in  the  fifth.  If  the  singer  follows  the  plan  which  nature  points 
out,  in  leeaanog  to: sing'tkB  minor  <diord^ and/ takes  tfae'ratib  4i:I5  first, 
from  which  it  is  a  natural  descent  to  the  minor  third  below,  he  will  find 
the.fthatter  come  easy  to  him,  as  the  mqpt  di£ScniH  ratio;  the  ninor^iHiM. 
is  thus  given  timVithomt  fbrther  trouble."  »        j 

The  teacher  will  now  tell  the  pupils  that  there  are  three  minor,  as 
W0ll  as  ttu^ee  ma^r,  diotdB  in  the  txK|jor  teale,  and  proceed  t^  ^e  ^Dao- 
tice  of  the  minor  chords.  No  complete  phraaes  can  be  f<n!me4  fiK»)% 
these  cho^  alone  in  the  m^jor  scale :  ^ey  occur  pi^ly  as  tismisMiQft 
steps  intei*8per8ed  among  the  mi^or  chords.  In  order  that  each  ez;ei)cia9> 
may  have  a  complete  charactcir,  it  should  consist  of  a  tonic  phrase,  v  •  t 

1.  The  minor  chord  on  the  sixth  sound  of  the  scale  (Id),  aa  it  findadeH 
the  .toint  and  the  mediant,  is  the  most  closely  related  to  the  tonic  har- 
mony. -This  chord  should  be  practised  with  the  syllables  ict^  cfo^mii^ 
first  as  an  harmonic  combination,  and  then  dispersed  in  various  ways  as 
melody,  tlms  (Fig.  J);—       .   . 

Fio.  1. — Minor  triad  or  La,  as  harhoktand  xelody. 
I.      II.    in.  • 


The  most  common  tonic  phrase  in  which  this  chord  h  intrqducedis 
naturally  the  upper  tetjrachord  itselt  The  full  chords  are  as  foUow3. 
(Fig.  2):- 

Fig.  2. — Progression  oontaiking  minor  triad  op  La. 


'thk  harmonic  progression  should  be  practised  by  the  class,  the  mastei; 
taking  the  lowest  notes. 

By  melodic  dispersion  of  the  triads,  the  upper  part  may  bei  expanded 
into  the  following  passage  (Fig.  3)  : —  - 

Fig.  3. — Same  progression  with  chords  dispersed. 


^~^~r 


,  This  passags  should  be.  practised  botkwdth  and  without  'tke^acedm- 

paniment  of  the  full  chorda  ,    .  /.  ).:i'.v.:i 

2.  The  minor  chord  on  the*  second  •sound  of  the  seale  ^)  beari 'the 

same  reiatixm  tp  the  minor  choud  on  the. sixth  (to),  that  the  chord^^*#t& 

subdominant  beam  to  the  chonil  of  the  tonia     This  chotdiyioald^^ 
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pvadmiedj  both  lnKmoiiidaUy>tiid  dueloditolly'  iar  tlil0  m^Uwt^fii,  la 

Fl^.  lut^MaXOtL  TRIAD  OF  B«y  1«  t  BABMOKS '  AK D  HBUODT. 

I.       n.    nt 


We  do  not  think  it  advisable  tbat  the  sylk1:^es  Icb,  do,  mi  should, 
dven  at  the  cotnmenoement,  be  used  ad  general  names  for  all  three 
Minor  diorda  l^e  sjllables  mtrst  shour  the  dmilaifty  of  the  chords 
Of  di€erent  scales,  not  the  similarity  of  the  chords  of  the  same  scale; 
for  which  latter  purpose  the  numerals,  as  we  have  already  said,  are 
best  kda;pted. 

One  of  the  most  common  tonic  passages  in  which  this  chord  is  em^ 
p^ed  ia  the  desc^iding  lower  pentaohoiS  of  the  scale  (Fig.  5)  t — 

Fig.  5. — Progression  containing  minor  triad  of  Re. 


^  The  upper  part  in  this  progression  may  be  expanded  into  the  follow- 
ing phrase,  which  may  be  practised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing 
exercise  (Fig.  6) : —  ^ 

Fro.  6.-^Samb  froqrbssion  with  chords  dibpbrsbd. 


3.  The  minor  chord  on  the  third  of  the  scale  (mi)  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  principal  minor  chord  that  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
bears  to  the  chord  of  the  tonic.  We  have  mentioned  this  similarity  of 
relations  simply  to  account  for  the  order  in  which  we  have  taken  jthe 
three  minor  chords. 

I  The  present  minor  chord  must  be  practised  in  the  same  way  as  the 
preceding  two  (Fig.  7)  :— 

Fig.  7. — Minor  triad  of  Mi,  as  harmony  and  melody. 
I.     II.     III. 


B^ng  a  dominaivt  6hord  in  relation  to  the  prin<iipal  tninor  diord,  it  is 
invariably  followed  by  the  latter,  and  thus  it  is  not  femj^dyed  so  fee* 
^ntly  in  musie  writfen  in  the  major  mode  as  either  bf  the  others.  Its 
^a^ployment  is  exemplified  in  the  subjoined  progression  (Fig.  8),  whitfh 
«obt&iiia  all  sIk  tehonk     The  three  ioaajor  chords  are  denoted  by  Rooaan 
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num^rala  and  capital  letters;  the  three  minor  by  Anbiofigwesuid 

It^c  letters : — 


-^ 

.  ¥uL  B. — ^Probbubioit  oowTAxnaa  all  six  cfiORsik 
I.        IL      1.        m.      a.        L        1.        in.     ni,        i. 

="g— r.     8     8     ?I     H 

-^               *^ 

eg?    .B     ^     ^     "    *'= — ^    "    "    ..    II 

Do.      Fa.      Re.       fioL.    ifi 

Zo.        Re.     Sol.     Sol.     Do. 

This  progression  will  give  us  the  following  melodic  passsge  (f^*  9) : 

r 

Fig.  9. — Sams  psoobession  witu  ohordb  dispebsbd. 


In  practising  the  foregoing  and  similar  melodic  passages^  the  bass 
notes  of  the  progression  should  always  be  added  by  the  master,  to 
sustain  the  voices  of  the  children  ;  for  there  is  nothing  that  keeps  a 
class  of  young  singers,  and  indeed  of  any  singers,  in  tune  so  well  as  a 
good  firm  bass.  Ijn  executing  a  single  melody  or  part,  the  singer  has 
nothing  to  guide  him  except  the  relations  of  the  single  succesmve  sounds, 
and  these  relations  are  frequently  indirect  and  occasionally  ambiguous. 
But  when  the  harmony  is  supplied  either  by  other  voices  or  by  an  in- 
strument, he  has  the  further  guidance  afforded  by  the  impression  of  the 
direct  relation  of  each  sound  to  the  other  sounds  of  the  harmonic  com- 
bination to  which  it  belongs,  especially  to  the  root  from  which  the  com- 
bination springs.  The  roots  of  the  chords  occiur  more  frequently  in  the 
bass  than  in  any  other  register.  Further,  the  low  notes  have  a  breadth, 
force,  and  decision  which  render  them  peculiarly  adapted  .to  give  tie 
impression  of  stability  in  the  fondamental  sounds.  Hence  it  is  that  a 
bass,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  when  itself  well  sustained,  affords  (as 
a  bass  ought  to  do)  a  good  support  to  an  upper  part  And  such 
support  is  evidently  afforded  in  the  highest  degree  when,  as  in  the 
exercises  which  we  have  proposed,  the  melody  consists  of  chord  succes- 
dons,  and  the  bass  holds  on  the  fundamental  sound  during  each. 

We  have  thus  concluded  the  subject  of  successions  occurring  iu 
chords,  and  arrive  at  the  third  kind  of  successions,  namely, — 

3.  Successions  arising  from  the  progression  of  chorda 

Most  of  the  intervals  contained  in  successions  of  this  kind  will  have 
been  already  practised  as  parts  of  chord  successions.  The  only  intervals 
that  will  not  have  been  so  practised  are  sevenths,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  minor  seventh  on  the  dominant,  which  has  been 
included  among  the  chord  successions,  these  intervals  occur  so  seldom 
that  they  will  not  need  any  separate  practice.  It  is  probably  for 
these  reasons  that  Dr.  Marx  has  omitted  to  notice  successions  of  this 
class. 

In  concluding  our  exposition  of  this  principle,  we  give  the  following 
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Bbtmd  Ibf  Ptiycell  •  as  a  good  exemplification  of  all  the  three  kiuds  of 
melodic  successions  (Fig.  10)  : — 

Fig.  IO.---B0U11B  sxEMPUFTuro  alltsbbb  suootssioHs. 

iUegro, 


J.  T. 


{To  be  continued.) 


International  Congresses  at  Brussels. — "  Two  International  Con- 
gresses are  shortly  to  be  held  at  Brussels  j  the  one,  for  improving  the  physical  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  working  classes,  to  be  opened  on  the  15th  of  September  ; 
the  other,  for  promoting  the  princi^es  of  free  trade,  to  be  opened  on  the  22nd  of  the 
same  month.  The  latter  is  intended  to  bring  together  documents  of  every  kind 
tending  to  elucidate  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  economy  of  nations,  especially 
in  relation  to  their  mutual  intercourse.  The  other  is  intended  to  induce  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  actual  condition,  wants,  and  resources  of  the  industrial  population 
in  various  countries,  and  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  most  practical  means  for 
improving  their  health,  comfort,  and  intellectual  development.  With  this  view  it 
will  be  connected  with  an  exhibition  of  articles  of  domestic  and  sanitaiy  economy, 
which  is  to  be  opened  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  to  be  closed  09  the  5th  of  October. 
The  exhibition  will,  it  is  hoped,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  peirmanent  Economic  Museum. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  in  iiid  of  the, 
Brussels  Philanthropic  Congress,  while  the  Society  of  Arts  has  similarly  undertaken 
the  furtherance  of  tne  Economic  Exhibition. 
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'^  '       Bliort  Notes  to  Sophocles.    O^^ford  :  Parker. 

Another  volume  of  the  Oxford  Poc^e^  (Jlas^ifs..,  4ftJth^,<ip}3aip^u»e- 
^ent  of  each  'play  there  is  a  isuccmct  account  of  th^  jgml^ecty  aA^  a^ 
abstract'  of  the  contents.  The  notes  embody  the  results  of  the  latest^ 
criticism,  without  discussion,  but  yet  with  numerous  references  to  wprte 
where  the  student  may  meet  with  discussion.  The  tendency  of,  late 
years  has  been  to  multiply  notes  ad  infinihim  :  we  are  glad  t«  have  a 
prospect  of  the  tide  setting  henceforth  in  another  direction. 


A  Complete  Decimal  System  of  Money  ^nd  Measures,     By.  W.  H. 
Jessop,  B.A.     Pp.  88.     Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell^  k  Co. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Jessop's  system  appears  to  be  tbei 
simultaneous  change  of  weiglUs  amd  meatwrea,  as  well  as  money,  to  the 
decimal  method  j  or,  if  one  must  precede  the  other,  the  new  meamrei 
should  be  the  first.  This  plan  would,  in  his  opinion,  overcome  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  frustrated  the  scheme.  By  way  of 
iQustration,  we  may  take  the  postagenM^mp  :  the  dram  is  in  the  first 
place  increased,  so  as  to  equal  2*111  old  drams;  the  ounce  =  10  new 
drams,  or  21*  116^  instead  of  16  old  dram&  In  the  next  j^aoe,  the  i;6in 
10  altered  so  as  to  make  1,000  instead  of  960  farthings  to  the  pound : 
and  new  coins  are  introduced  (with  old  names)  to  r^resent  ^e  low^r 
dedmal  amounts,  e.^.,  5  &rthings=;l  noble;  10  &rthings=±l  mark; 
the  noble  (it  will  be  observed)  exceeding  the  value  of  the  {n^esent  penny 
in  the  proportion  of  4*  8  to  4.  By  the  payment  of  a  noble  instead  of  a 
penny,  the  Post  Office  would  carry  a  letter  weishin^  hi^a  new  bunce  witH 
no  greater  loss  than  one  p^iny  for  every  nme  letters  cairied  at  tlfat 
i^te,  whereas  the  simple  change  of  the  penny,  or  ^^th  part  of  the  pound, 
ilito  the  T^th  part  would  be  productive  of  a  greater  proportionate  lods' 
to  the  public.  As  it  is,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  public  would'  be  W 
losers  in  a  certain  way,  inasmuch  as  in  future  they  would  only  be  able 
to  send  200  letters  for  a  pound,  instead  of  240  :  it  is  true  that  tlie' 
letters  might  be  heavier  than  they  used  to  be  by  more  than  a  quarter,,, 
and  if  the  public  yr&fe  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  t|iis  boon,  tbey 
would  be  actually  gainers ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  public  would 
care  for  the  proffered  boon.  ^ 

Similarly,  the  mile  in  Mr.  Jessop's  syrtemss 61,155*  14,  inste^  ^ 
63^60  inche£f,  and  four  new  fitrthings  are  somewhat  less  than*  four  ^ 
&rthings,  in  the  proportioji  of  25  to  24  A  rule  of  three  sum*  will  ^lALOt*" 
that  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  oWL  atkd  the  new  mile  itt  VtSty' 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  old 
and  Uie  new  fpur  &krthlngs,  sp  that,  in- shorty  one  n^w  penny  for  One  ne^< 
mile  would  be  the  same  as  one  old  penny  for  one  old  mile.  /     ' ' 

We  do  not  give  any  opinion  a3  to  the  abstract  merits  <x9  Mr.  Jessc^)]^ 
system,  or  as  to  its  practicability.  His  theory  is  no  dpubt.  correct  :if 
dedmal  com|mtati!dns  are  the  best  for  money,  they  must  also  be  W^i?rj 
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freights  and  meaBures.  His  adaptations  of  the  one  branch  of  the  subject 
to  the  other  are  ingenioos.  We  still  donbt  whether  such  sweeping 
ohanges  could  be  carried  intcf  e^fe^t. '  '    'i  ^     . .  ,     *  -V 


A  Plain  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ps^ilms.  ^.  ^^JL     Pp.  104. 

Oxford :  I^arker. 

Such  a  Commentary  has  been  for  some  time  mucli  needed.  Criticism 
has  been  exercised  on  the  Psalms  more  that  on  any  other  portion  of  th^ 
Old  Testament  j  but  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  poprdarize 
the  results  of  this  cnticisni.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  Prayer-book 
vewion  is  adopted  as  the  text,  we  presume  as  being  more  familiar  to  us  ; 
^hete  the  text  requires  emendation,  a  corrected  version  is  added  :  thet 
explanation  that  follows  the  several  verses  ia^  of  a  plain  and  practical 
character :  and  at  the  close  (ought  it  not  to  have  been  rather  at  the 
beginning  f)  of  each  psaJm  there  is  a  brief  introduction,  informing  thp 
r^det*  of  lis  author,  title,  and  substance.  We  should  have  liked  'the 
work  better  if  some  attempt  had  been' made  to  group  the  verses  of  each 
psaJm  together,  so  fis  to  preserve  the  connection  between  the  different 
portions  ;  this  might  have  been  done  in  the  introduction  by  the  addition 
of  a  short  abstract,  on  the  method  adopted  in  Hengstenberg's  valuable 
work.  ' 

handbook  of  the  Greek  Drama.     By  E.  Walford,  M.A.     Pp.  242^. 
London :  Longmans.  , 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  as  follow  :-^A  history  of  the  Greek 
Drama,  from  its  earlier  origin  to  its  decline ;  an  analysis  of  AristotleV 
treatise  on  poetry ;  a  chapter  on  scansion  and  tragic  phraseology  ;  and 
an  appendix  containing  the  canons  of  Person,  Blomfield,  and  Monk,' 
together  with  other  extracts.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  thus  the 
same  as  that  pursued  by  Dr.  Donaldson  in  his  "  Theatre  of  the  Greeks."^ 
Mr.  Walford  has  drawn  his  materials  from  the  highest  authorities, — 
Donaldson,  MUUer,  Bockh,  Paley,  Schlegel,  and  others ;  and  from  these 
n^aterials  he  has  compiled  a  manual,  written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and 
c^iaracterized  with  the  dijscernment  of  a  ripened  scholar.  This  work^ 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  in  the  upper  classes  of  ouripublic 
schools  :  we  venture  to  recommend  it  most  warmly  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  .  » 
1 .  .1 

The  Characteristics  of  Style  and  Analysis  of  Ornament.     By  It  N. 
Wornum,  Esq.     London :  Chafiman  aad  HalL 

This  is  a  series  of  elaborate  Lectures,  illustrated  by  wood-engravings, 
very  beautifully  executed,  showing  the  features  of  ornamental  art  in., 
each  epoch.  It  is  scarcely  so  much  an  educational  as  an  artistic  work  ;■ 
but  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  our  adndration  of  the  skiH, 
taste,  mad  ability  of  Mr.  Wornum. ' 


Practical  Astronomy,  Navigation,  Nautical  Astronomy,  and  Meteorology. 
By  Young  and  Hugh  Brun,  John  Scoffem,  and  Lowa  Pp.  584. 
Londbn:  Houlstone  and  Stoneman,  1856. 

'The  object  of  this  book  is  to  seryc;  as  ,^  guidq  to,  t^e  scenery  of  the 
Havens,  but  its  chief  merit  is  in  its  epitome  of  nautical  astronomy 
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9ia4>  uavigatioiii  wkaah  part-  /of  tbe  Moork  appears  i»  be'cardfuUydoDieL 
A  ^reat  deaiL  of  it,  howls ver^'  iis  collated  .^ooBk  oiiker  works;  It  is 
illustrated  throughout,  and  contains  an  immense  mass  of  matter.  The 
chief  defect  in  the  hook  seems  to  be  an  omission  of  elementary  links,  so 
a^  to  make  the  book  intelligible  to  learners  :  it  is  rather  provoking  too, 
in  the  seventh  page,  to  find  that  the  chapter  on  logarithms  is  of  no  use 
to  them,  unless  they  have  another  Volume  to  explain  trigonometrical 
terms.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  book  exhibits  great  researcb 
and  industry,  and  is  a  vaJoable  addition  to  the  literature  of  sciences. 


Elementary  Arithmetic.    By  Edward  Sang,  F.RS.R   Pp.  231.    London 
and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood,  1856. 

The  appearance  of  this  book  is  prepossessing :  its  typography  and 
paper  are  imceptionable.  This  is  always  a  recommendation,. as  &r  as 
it  goes.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  mathematical  treatises.  The  author 
thinks  arithmetic  has  been  hitherto  considered  a  species  of  legerdemain, 
and  he  wishes  to  make  it  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  to  exclude 
dogmatism.  We  heartily  agree  with  him;  but  we  must  not  suppose 
that  he  stands  alone  in  this  effort.  Mr.  Tate  and  others  have  laboured 
in  the  same  field,  and  we  think  with  great  success ;  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Sang  has  the  merit  of  much  novelty  in  working  out  his  system.  Our 
chief  objection  to  it  is  its  excessive  prolixity  :  the  first  eighty  pages  of 
small  type  do  not  bring  us  even  up  to  simple  division.  The  ch^ter  on 
ratio  and  proportion  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  book,  and 
we  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  successful  The  great  puzzle  is  how 
this  book  is  to  be  applied  in  practice  ;  it  contains  a  vast  deal  which  is 
too  elaborately  elementary  for  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  &r 
too  abstract  for  children,  nor  would  it  at  all  facilitate  their  acquisition 
of  the  rule-of-three  to  go  through  Mr.  Sang's  preliminary  disquisition 
on  the  nature  of  ratios :  in  feict,  we  think,  it  might  be  far  more  easily 
and  readily  taught  by  Mr.  Tate's,  Barnard  Smith's,  Calder's,  or  Colenso*s 
systems ;  in  short,  however,  clever  and  accurate,  Mr.  Sang's  is  hardly  to 
be  termed  a  practically  useful  book  on  "  Elementary  Arithmetic." 

Series  of  Questions  and  Answers  on  Greek  Grammar.     Part  XL    By 
the  Eev.  J.  D.  Collis,  M.A.     Pp.  277.     London  :  Longmans,  1856. 

The  short  exercises  on  the  tenses  are  remarkably  good,  and  the 
syntax  also.  It  evinces  great  analytical  talent  in  the  explanation 
qf  Greek  Grammar.  The  book  is  beautifolly  and  accurately  printed,  and 
we  are  right  glad  to  find  that  a  "  Praxis  Latina,"  on  the  same  plan,  is  in 
the  press,  by  the  same  author. 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 

2TU  Stopping-Stone  to  Natural  History,  By  James  Owen,  Pp.  191»  (lofldoa: 
Longmans,  1856.)  A  very  nice  little  hook,  paving  the  way  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  especially  of  zoology,  hy  a  series  of  questions  and  answers.  Jt  would  be 
imposnble  to  comprise  more  interesting  ixiformation  in  the  same  scope,  or  with  more 

clearness. Catechetical  Lessom  on  the  Parables  i^  tfui  Hew  Testatikent.    (London 

and  Oxford  :  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker.)    Very  suggestive  questions,  with  judioiouB  refer- 
ences and  points  of  morale.    They  will  greafcly  assist  teachers  and  clergymen  in  their 

practic»l  application  and  explanation  of  parables— a  duty  fer  too  little  practised. 

Adanijah,  a  Tale  of  the  Jevjish  Dispersion,    By  Miss  Jane  H.  Strickland,    An 
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inleresiing  and  iuniruotiye  ttoiy,  told  wUh  tbe  author's  peovUlkr  pdDlrer;-^— SjtoiMi- 
ncUlon  Papers  in  Qreei.and  LiUin  AutJwra,  Edited  by  J.  B,  Major,  D^D,  (Oxford  : 
J.  H.  &  J.  Parker.)  Very  admirably-Belated,  and  uaeful  papers,  so  printed  and 
arranged  in  separate  pages  as  to  be  practieally  serviceable  for  examinations  in  school 

or  college. Tlie  English  Hyvmal.     A  new  edition,  pp.  304.    (London  and  Oxford : 

Parker,  1856.)  TMs  is  a  very  nice  little  book,  vrith  appropriate  hymns  and  psalms, 
and  the  suggestions  at  the  oommencemeat  aie  good,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the 

common   system  of  **  drawling  out  hymns/' My  Pirst  Place — Cottage  Momss, 

(London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons.)    These  are  simple  tales,  with  good  morals,  and  calculated 

to  interest  the  class  for  whom  they  are  intended. First  Principles  of  Oeneral 

Knovfledge.  By  Susanna  M.  Paull.  Second  series,  pp.  260.  (London  :  Relfe.) 
This  is  a  most  interesting  book,  and  contains  a  vast  deal  of  useful  information.  The 
subjects  are  arranged  as  follows  : — Chronology — Coins  and  Money — ^Weights  and 
Measures — Productions  of  the  Earth  used  for  Food,  Medicine,  and  Manufactures — 
Animals,  Birds,  and  Insects — Geology — Mineralogy — Manufectures — Mathematics — 
Optics — Electricity — Phvsics,  &c. — Navigation — Acoustics — Architecture.  We  hope 

it  will  have  a  large  circulation. A  Complete  Catechism  of  the  Descriptive  Geograpny 

of  England,  By  T.  Challener.  Pp.150.  (London :  Longmans,  1856.)  This  Cata- 
ohism  is  accurate,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  facts,  but  stated  with  a  brevity  which 
renders  them  dry.     It  presents  tbe  framework  of  jmctures,  to  be  filled  up  by  the 

teacher. An  Howr  with  the  Kings,    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bourne,  B.A.    (Loudon  : 

Houlston  and  Stoneman.)  Not  a  badly-written  little  history,  but  too  short  to  be 
very  serviceable.     It  reduces  dates  to  a  sort  of  memoria  technica,  which  may  be 

ujsetul. Knowledge  made  Easy.    Bv  George  Vasey.     Pp.  144.     (London  :  Pitman, 

1856.  This  book  contains  a  vast  deal  of  information  on  various  subjects,  commencing 
with  the  arts  of  spelling  and  reading,  writing,  and  the  multiplication-table.  The 
principles  of  short-hand,  brief  outlines  of  geography  and  astronomy,  and  grammar. 
are  added ;  a  table  of  abbreviation  of  words,  and  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
since  the  Conquest,  appear  at  the  end.     It  will  both  anm»e  and  at  the  same  time 

materially  aid  a  child  in  gaining  knowledge. Second  Meport  of  the  Evangelical 

Italian . School.  Conducted  by  Signore  and  Signora  Ferretti.  (London:  Hunt  & 
Elliott.)  It  is  the  pious  object  of  this  institution  to  evangelize  Italian  girls  in 
London,  and,  by  their  means,  as  well  as  by  direct  efforts,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 

the  Gospel  in  Italy. The  Eco  di  Savonarola  is  a  monthly  publication,  in  English 

and  Italian,  devoted  to  the  same  good  objects.    We  wish  to  both  every  possible  success, 

Familiar  Objects  by  StraightZines.  By  Rev.  C.  Richson,  M.A.  (London :  National 

Society.)  A  series  of  excellent  models  for  drawing  straight- lined  objects,  and  thus  train- 
ing both  eye  and  hand.  It  aids  penmanship  as  well  as  drawing.  They  are  excellently 
done,  and  exhibit  admirable  judgment  in  the  highly-acoomphshed  editor,  whose  zeal  and 

efficiency  in  all  educational  works  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. A  Treatise 

on  a  Boa;  of  Instruments,  d:c.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  Second  Edition.  (London  : 
Ralfe  &  Fletcher.)  A  most  useful  little  book,  full  of  practical  information. Ques- 
tions on  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  By  W.  Hardcastle.  (London  :  Relfe  &  Brothers.) 
This  little  book  will  save  teachers  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  questions  are 

judicious  and  practical. A  Cov/rse  o/  Practical  Geometry,     By  W.  Pease.     Third 

Edition.     We  like  this  work  much.     It  is  condensed,  simple,  and  accurate. 

Lessons  on  the  Collects  appointed  for  Sundays  in  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer.  Lessons 
on  the  Epistles  appointed  for  Sundays,  Lessons  on  the  Gospels  appointed  for  Sundays  in 
the  Book  of  Ctmmon  Prayer,  Pp.  393.  (London :  169,  Fleet-street.)  This  is  a 
valuable  book  for  teachers  and  pupils,  as  in  the  Lessons  on  the  Collects  each  collect 
is  discussed  sentence  by  sentence,  and  at  the  end  is  a  tabular  explanation  of  the  more 
difficult  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  collects.  Lessons  on  the  Epistles  commence 
with  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  passage ;  then  the  chief  and  secondary 
lessons  to  be  inculcated ;  then  give  explanatory  notes  of  each  verse,  and  the  appli- 
cation ;  and  the  Gospels  are  treated  of  in  the  same  way.     We  hope  it  will  be  well 

circulated  among  teachers. Complete  Guide  to  Government  Appointments  and  to  the 

ChU  Service  Examinations.  By  James  Hurst,  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service.  Pp.  78. 
(London :  Relfe,  1856.)  This  little  book  is  by  no  means  what  it  professes  to  be, 
namely,  a  complete  guide  to  Government  appointments.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
AAer  a  wordy  prefoce,  there  is  an  analysis  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners' 
^Report,  and  usefiil  as  fer  as  it  goes,  though  it  has  been  published  and  republished  ai 
infinitum.  Then  follows  a  long  list  of  the  principal  Government  offices,  omitting  aU 
the  minor  ones,  to  which  candidates  who  buy  the  book  will  alone  aspire,  and  to  have 
given  which,  with  their  salaries,  might  have  been  of  some  use.    The  best  part  of  the 
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book  is  that  which  gives  the  prescribed  subjects  of  examination  required  by  each 
OoveKutent  department  r  1^  exKractt  from  tine  papett  nite  uselees^  beCaMiae  they  do 

not  show  for  what  departments  they  have  been  used. Lectures  to  Children  cm 

JScripture  Doctrines,  By  Samuel  Green,  B.  A.  Pp.  115.  (London:  Sunday  School 
Union,  1856.)  Lectures  to  Children  on  the  Bible,  By  Samuel  Green,  B.  A.  Pp.  117. 
(London :  Sunday  School  Union,  1856.)  These  are  g^ood  little  books,  conyeying 
-practical  lessons  of  piety,  and  at  the  same  time  are  intenpersed  with  pretty  anecdotes, 
which  will  aid  in  enforcing  those  duties  which  must  be  taught  to  every  child. 
SERIALS  RECEIVED. 
]Pra2ei*s  Magazme;  Biitish  Sducqtor ;  Titwn;  Scottish  Educational  Jounud; 
Educator;  J/Abeille;  JSducational  Record  ;  Penny  Post;  Qewtleman*s  Mago^w^.  I  We 
are  glad  to  hail  Mr.  SvlvaDus  Urban  evincing  a  degree  of  healthful  vigour,  wnicb 
reminds  us  of  his  best  days.]  Lardner's  Banmooh  of  Natural  Philosophy;  Chamhen's 
EdiuxUional  Course;  Modem  History;  Scripture  Qeogrophy;  Hebaon*s  Choice;  Susai^; 
MaryThomoi;  The  British  Soldier. 


SnteUisencr. 

BbitIsb  AssociATiDir. — ^At  the  recent  Cheltenham  Meeting,  in  the  Section  of 
Political  Science,  education  was  an  important  feature;  not  only  were  tihedpe  able 
papers  on  Reformatories  by  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  and  Miss  Gaipei^ter,-^there  w^  an 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bromby  on  National  Education.  Ia 
the  Mathepiatical  Section  Mr.  Grove  gave  a  remarkably  clever  paper  on  CorxelatiTe 
Porces ;  and  Professor  Whewell  and  Mr.  Symons  descanted  on  the  Moon*s  Motion 
(disagreeing  but  slightly  thereon) ;  and  Col.  Sir  T.  Rawlinson  at  immense  length  os 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  There  was  a  due  quota  of  interesting  geology^  aod  a  horrify- 
ing encposi  of  the  effects  of  strychnine,  very  instructive  in  the  art  of  murder  made 
easj.     Altogether  it  was  a  success^  meeting. 


Notices. 

REDUCED  CH4RGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Orders  and  Advertisemervts  must  be  sent  only  to  Mbssbs.  Gbooscsridge, 
5,  Paternoster  Rotp  ;  the  latter,  from  strangers^  must  be  accom,panied  by  a 
remittance,  according  to  the/oUawing  scale  : — If  under  40  loorde^  3s.  6<L; 
for  every  additional  ten  words,  6d.  ;  a  whole  page,  £2,  2s, ;  a  half-pa^ 
or  one  cokmm,  £\,  ds.  Ten  per  cent,  discotmt  on  all  Advertisements 
inserted  more  than  twice, 

Tlis  Journal  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  for  one  yea/r^  on  receipt  of 
^s,  Qd,  in  advance.  

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#*  No  other  paper  on  Local  Words  can  be  found.     We  shall  be  glad  of  one. 

Dr.  Lardner  is  thanked  for  the  offer  of  his  Pamphlet,  but  it  does  not  cany  the 
argument  any  further  than  before.  Some  able  treatises  have  also  reached  as,  to- 
gether with  Herr  von  ^ompach'8  voluminous  volume,  and  Mr.  Symons's  paper  at 
Cheltenhan),  both  against  the  theory  of  rotation.  The  astronomers  will  eventually 
find  the  common  sense  view  of  this  matter  too  strong  for  them,  and  will  have  to 
amend  their  description  of  what  they  admit  to  be  the  Moon's  motion  ;  and  which  ii 
demonstrably  that  of  simple  translation  in  a  circular  orbit,  not  having  a  particle  of 
rotation,  according  to  Barlow's  definition  of  it,  in  his  Standard  Mathematical  Pic- 
tionary,  as  follows  : — 

**  Rotation  ;  the  motion  of  the  different  parts  of  a  solid  body  about  an  axis,  called 
the  aa^  of  rotation,  being  thus  distinffuished  from  the  progressive  mojtion  of  a  body 
about  some  distant  point  or  centre :  &us  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  a  motion 
of  rotation,  but  its  annual  motion  one  of  revolution."  4e       ,         *  * 

**  When  a  solid  body  turns  round  an  axis,  retaining  its  shape  and  dimensions  un- 
altered, every  particle  is  actually  describing  a  circle  round  this  axis,  which  axis  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  perpendicular  to  its  plane." 

We  owe  it  to  our  readers  to  give  them  a  truce  on  this  subject,  strougly  recom- 
mending those  who  need  further  information  to  read  the  several  able  treatises  on 
Kinematics  published  long  ngo  by  Mr.  H.  Perigal  on  this  subject. 
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A  RATIONAL  METHOD  OP  TBAOHrNO  FRACTIONS. 

'  BY  CHABLBS  DACX/S    taltirAJW.  ' 

ifiomivniwd  fr$m  page  381) 

VlJL  Brvngiifig  several  Fractians  to  ike  same  JJ&ifumimation,    Adcling  and 

subtracting  them, 

"M,  You  kiiov  already  that  fractions,  wMoh  are  to  be  added  together 
or  subtracted  from  one  another,  must  have  the  same  denominator.  Iii 
the  preceding  examples  only  one  fraction  was  to  be  changed,  and  brought 
under  the  denominator  of  the  other.  But  in  most  cUses  both  or  all  tbe 
fractions  must  be  changed ;  for  instance,  if  we  have  4+f»  Which  are 
the  new  denominators  you  can  giye  to  the  fraction  \  by  multiplying  the 
^ei^oipinator  5  % — A.  IjE^tead  of  5  I  may  get  tiie  denominators  10,  15, 
20,  25,  30,  35,  &a 

'  M,  Which  are  the  denominators  to  whioh  you  can  bring  the  second 
friaction  ^^—A.  14,  21,  28,  35,  42,  &c.      ^ 

M^  Write  down  the  two  lists  of  denominators,  and  see  which  is  90m*- 
mon  to  both  ? — A,  I  find  35  in  both  lists. 

M,  Therefore  f  as  well  as  \  may  be  changed  into  35ths.  By  which 
number  must  you  multiply  the  denominator  5  in  order  to  obtain  35  ?-^ 
^.  By7.  '     \  '"  ■ 

M,  7,  which  is  the  denominator  of  the  second  fructioh.  And  by 
which  number  must  you  multiply  7  to  obtain  the  same  denominator  35  ? 
r^A.  By  5. 

M.  6\  which  is  the  denominator  of  the  first  fraction^  Now  change 
both  fractions  and  bring  them  to  35ths,  but  do  not  forget  to  multiply 
the  numerator  by  the  same  number  by  which  you  must  multiply  the 
denominator. — A,  |-=|^,  f =i^ 

M.  Now  add  them  together.— -4.  |i4.if=|i.-.A+|.=:|^. 

M.  Here  I  show  you  once  more  on  lines  and  squares  that  you  are 
right. 


-I- 


-**- 
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M,  Let  us  now  add  together  f -f^. 
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are  to  be  repeated  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  and,  after  two  or  more 
sacli  additions  have  been  performed,  the  pupil  wSI  easily  anive  ai'  tbe 
practical  role,  that — ^To  find  a  common  cbnominator  for  two  frad^dns, 
we  multiply  the  two  given  denominators  together ;  and,  secondly,  in 
order  to  miuce  the  two  fractions  to  this  <^ommon' denominator,  wemtd- 
tiply  both  terms  of  each  fraction  by  the  denominator  of  the  other  frac- 
tion. Frequent  interpellations  and  illustrations  must  satisfy  the  master 
that  his  pupil  is  always  aware  why  he  is  operating  in  such  a  mamier, 
whilst  a  great  number  of  examples  arranged  according  to  their  gradual 
difficulty  give  to  the  pupil  tl^  necessary  skill  and  practice  in  solving 
these  problems.] 

M.  Bring  to  the  same  denominator  ^  aiid  ^,  ^  Bt^  ^,  \i  and  ^ 
Add  together  i+i,  |.-f  ^  i+^,  H+3f  Be.  8|(£-|-15».  9|<i  Bubt?ack 
i-h  i- A.  274-i,  ^8|-I9f ,  234H-17i4,  92i4-48||,  &c      ' 

Mp  I  want  you  to  add  together  |^+i+y.  We  have  until  now  only 
operated  with  two  frtictions.  What  must  we  do  first  to  add  these  frac^ 
tions  together  % — A.  We  must  give  them  a  common  denonunatoi> 

M»  Bring  the  first  two  fractions  under  the  same  denominator, — ^4* 

Jf.  Now  we  have  to  add  12ths  and  fiths,  namely,  iV+A+i*  Bmfi 
them  to  one  denominator. — A.  12ths  and  5ths  may  be  reduced  iS 

eoths. 

If.  How  did  you  find  the  denominator  12  ?*— Jl.  By  mult^lying  tl# 
two  denominators  3  and  4  together.  ,         ' 

M»  How  did  you  afterwards  find  the  denominator  60  ?— .4.  By  nu4' 
tiplying  12  by  5.  .     ! 

M.  Instead  of  multiplying .  3  first  by  4,  and  the  product  l^  5,  you 
might  at  once  have  multiplied  3  by  4  x  l»  or  20,  which  gives  60 ;  instep 
of  multiplying  4  first  by  3,  and  the, product  by  5,  you  might  at  ^ce 
have  midtiplied  4  by  3  x  5  or  15,  which  equally  gives  60.  You  see  f^ 
once  that  ik^  common  denonuna^r  li  found  by  multiplying  one  of  ,th^ 
denominators  by  the  product  of  the  two  remaining  ones,  oi:,  wha^  is.tbf 
same,  by  multiplying  the  three  denominators  together.  To  give  fii$ 
altered  fraction  the  same  value  as  the  original  one  had,  we  must,  ^ 
course,  multiply  each  numerator  by  the  same  number  by  which  we  mu^ 
tiply  its  denominator,  that  is  to  aay--**by  the  prodxu^t  of  the.  roroaifiing 
denominators.  Thus^  in  the  above  example  each  term  of  the  first  b9ffr 
tion  is  so  multiplied  by  4  x  5  or  20,  each  term  of  the  second  by  3  >C^ 
or  15,  each  term  of  the  third  by  3  x  4  or  12,  which  gives  the  respjjt 
*=**»  i=i*»  t=M>  a^<i  tl^e  sum  |-|-i+ *:,=,i^=l^*  JSTow  let  na 
add  in  the  same  way  |.+{.4.  t.,  then  2^+3^4-21.  The  same  rale  iirSB 
be  good  for  the  addition  of  more  than  3  fractions  ;  the  demonstrati^il 
the  same  as  above.  If  th^re  are  many  fr*action%  or  th^ir  terms  -to0 
great  to  be  easily  remembered,  we  write  the  fraetiona  under  .one  anottov 
and  to  the  right  repeat  each  numerator  with  the  number  by  wbioh  it  is 
to  be  multiplied,  and  the  jc^evf  Enumerators  thus. obtained  upon.whiidi  iv^ 
operate  as  in  the  former  instances. 

. , i "     ' 

*  For  shortness'  siCke  we  give  the  latter  part  of  this  demonstration  in  coDtinaoQi 
ibrm,  leaving  it»  a^  m  mainy  otiier  oMes,  to  lihe  master  by  suitable  questiMii  to^ot 
the  same  from  his  pnpil.  ..v  .i"l  £  .  « 
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YIII.  To  find  the  least  cammcm  DenoTnmaior. 

M,  "Yon  have  seen  now  that  an  addition  of  several  fractions  wldclx 
have  not  the  same  denominator  is  a  rather  long  operation,  and  its  com- 
plication chiefly  arises  from  the  large  numbers  we  have  to  deal  with. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to  see  whether  we  may  not  in  many  cases 
abbreviate  our  operaticms,  or,  in  other  words,  find  a  smaller  common 
denominator  than  by  multiplying  all  original  ones  together.  Such  cases 
really  occur  pretty  often  ;  for  instance,  §  we  had  to  add  ^+^^+1+1+ 
i+l^,,  instead  of  using  the  product  of  all  these  denominators,  2xoX 
4  X  6  X  8  X  12:±=15;824,  as  the  neWtsommon  ohe,  the  compatatively  sriiaU 
number  24  would  do  for  the  same  purpose,  as  all  the  given  fractions 
may  be  reduced  to  24tha  The  question  is,  therefore,  how  to  find  the 
least  common  denominator.  Taking  bnce  more  the  fractions  just  men- 
tioned, why  do  you-  say  that  24  may  be  used  as  a  common  denominator 
for  all  I — A.  Because  I  am  able  to  reduce  all  to  24ths. 

M.  How  do  you  do  that! — A.  By  multiplying  the  terms  of  each 
fraction  ;  those  of  f  by  12,  those  of  i  by  8,  those  of  J  by  6,  &a 

M.  How  do  you  find  each  of  these  numbers) — A,  By  dividing  24  by 
the  respective  denominator. 

M.  Or  you  may  say  by  seeing  how  many  times  eadi  respective  deno^ 
minator  is  contained  in  24.  If  I  introduced  the  fraction  4  into  the 
above  aeries  of  fractions,  would  the  number  24  tiien  still  do  for  the 
common  denominator) — A.  No,  because  I  cannot  change  5ths  into 
24ths. 

M,  Or  because  5  are  not  exactly  contained  in  24.  What  is,  there- 
fore, requisite  for  a  number  to  be  a  common  denominator  to  several 
fractions? — A,  The  common  denominator  must  exactly  contain  each 
special  denominator. 

if.  Or  we  may  say  :  The  comtnon  denominator  must  be  a  multiple  of 
eaeh  original  denominator.  If  we,  therefore,  have  several  fractions  to 
bring  to  the  same  denominator,  we  only  consider  their  denominators^ 
ttnd  try  to  find  the  smallest  possible  number  which  contains  each  of 
them  or  is  a  multiple  of  each.  Before  we  go  any  fUrther,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  in  multiplying  several  numbers  together,  the  order  in  which 
^^  multiply  does  not  ^ter  the  product;  thus,  3x7  is  the  same  as 

7x3:  which  you  can  easily  prove  by  this  figure  : —     •  ♦  •  ♦  • 


If  we  count  the  points  in  each  horizontal  line  we  find  5,  and  as  there 
are  3  lines,  it  makes  3x5  points ;  but  if  we  count  the  points  in;  each 
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vertical  line  w^  find  3,  imd  as  l^iere  aire  6  vertical  lines,  it  diabea  9xS. 
If  we  had  to  multiply  3  x 5  x4,  we  might  either  first  take  the  d  pointB 
in  each  horizontal  line  4  tinfes,  and  repeat  the  product  3  times,  thosH^ 

•  ••••       ^    »     »     •    '^     0  •••••        '••••• 

•  ••••         *••••         •••••         ••••• 

•  ••••        #••••         •••••         ••••• 

or  first  multiply  the  3  points  in  each  vertical  line  by  4^  aad  repeat  ibe 
product  4  times,  thus— 


ihe  result  would  be  always  the  same,  the  number  of  points  being  60. 
The  4  numbers,  3,  4,  7,  10,  we  may  .multiply  in  24  difiBerent  ordenf,  and 
always  obtain  the  product  840. 

.  M,  Let  us  now  bring  the  following  fractions  under  the  least  common 
denominator  :  ^,  ^  ^,  ^,  ^,  ^^,  and  ^.  Bepeat  what  we  said  before 
about  the  requisite  of  a  common  denominator. — A.  It  must  contain  or 
be  a  multiple  of  each  original  denominator. 

M.  What  are  the  original  denominators?  Write  thrai  inaline.H£- 
ui.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  18,  20. 

M.  Keduce  each  of  them  to  its  lowest  £u;tors  or  numbers  by  the  mid^ 
tiplication  of  which  you  obtain  it.— il.  4=2  x  2,  6=2  x  3,  8=2  x  2  x  2, 
10=2x5,12=2x2x3,18=2x3x3,20=2x2x5. 

M,  The  numbers  t>r  factors  thus,  (Stained  are  2,  2,  ,2,  3,  2,  2,  2,  2, 5, 
S,  2,  3,  2,  3,  3,  2,  2,  5.     ^ 

M.  Which  of  the  origmal  denominators  contained  the  &otar  2  mostj 
—-4.  8  contained  it  3  times,  for  8=2  x  2  x  2. 

'  M,  Therefore  let  2  stand  3  times  in  the  above  series,  but  strike  out  all 
remaining  2's.  Which  original  denominator  contained  the  &ctor  8  the 
most?— ^.  18,  for  18=2x3x3. 

M,  Let  the  number  3  stand  twice  in  the  aeries,  and  strike  out  the 
remaining  ones.  The  j&ctor  5  is  only  once  required  in  10  as  weB  mixi 
20 ;  we  obliterate  the  last  number  5  in  our  line,  whici  will  now  loi 
like  this : — 

2,  2,  2,  3,  fi,  ft,  fi,  ^,  5,  fi,  ft,  3,  li,  0,  fi,  i,  i,  ^  or  2,  2,  2,  3,  3,  5; 

M,  Multiply  the  remaining  numbers.  I  say  the  product  must  caa- 
tain  all  the  original  denominators  or  be  a  multiple  c^  each.  As  for 
the  first,  or  4,  this  is  evident ;  for  we  began  multiplying  2  X  2:£=^i  and 
then  multipUed  these  4  by  several  following  numbeiis ;  of  courise  the 
product  must  be  a  multiple  of  4;  But  as  we  have  seen  that  the  oodfr 
in  Vhifch  we  multiply  does  not  aflfeot  the  produBt,  w<e  may  ali'V^ll  Itegin 
moHiiiyu^  2.x  ^  ^n^ch  givn  6^  the  second  de&ominatoir^wS^itxSM 
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6r3x2x<$s220,  the  last  denonintUioi*,  and  in  eaish  CMb  dbb^n^  to 
multiply  by  the  remaining  numbera.  The  p)x>dttct  mcuit  iii  all  eases  he 
a  multiple  of  the  first  respective  product  of  6,  8,  or  20,  that  is  to  say,  a 
multiple  of  each  original  denominator.  As  this  operatipn  and  demon- 
stration are  available  for  aU  other  fraction^  .and  any  number  of  them, 
we  are  justified  to  give  tfie  following  rule  for  finding  ijhe  least  common 
denominator  :  Decompose  each  original  denominator  into  its  lowest 
&ctors,  and  pat  each  of  these  lattw  down  only  as  often  as  it  occurs  in 
the  denominator  which  contains  it  most ;  multiply  the  numbers  thus 
found,  and  you  have  the  denominator  reqtdred.  To  bring  afterwards 
each  original  fraction  to  this  denominator  we  must  compare  its  own 
denominator  with  the  common  one,  or  see  how  many  times  it  is  con- 
tained therein,  and  with  the  number  thus  obtained  we  multiply  ita 
numerator. 

M.  Bring  to  the  same  denomination  :  i  and  ^ ;  |,  ^  and  -^ ;  i,  i, 
h  i^^i;-^  and  is  j  A,  ^,  3^,  f  and  -Hi  ^  and  ^;  \i,  f|, 
|A,H.    Add  together  f -hi,  A+tV;  f+A+H+«+ifei  ii+i^+ 

11  lb.  8 J  oz.  23  cwts.  68if  lb. 

3  „    m„ 

5  „    3^  „ 
18  „10i|„ 


Subtract  H-H.  H-A,  H-ih  294II-118H.  63i2«J-329lH5-' 


16    * 

7i*,„  . 

73    » 

23H» 

8    „ 

91i*« 

19    „ 

4*    „ 

27    , 

stn„ 

IX.  To  rechoe  Fractums  to  lower  TeftrM,      ^  ^; 

M.  We  have  seen  before  that  it  does  not  affect  the  value  of  a  fraction 
if  we  multiply  both  its  terms  by  the  same  number;,  as  |=f,  f  =2T-  W® 
may,  of  pourse>  restore  the  fractions  thus  obtained  to  their  original  form 
by  again  dividing  each  term  by  the  same  number,  as  |=f,  H— f-  ^^* 
you  will  also  eaaly  perceive  that  in  general  use  we  may  divide  the  two 
terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number,  without  alteiing  its  value. 
What  does  the  denominator  agnify  ?  How  does  it  affect  the  fraction  if 
I  divide  the  denominator;  what  effect  has  this  upon  the  parts? — 
A,  The  parts  become  so  many  times  larger,  and  the  fraction  therefore 
increases.  . 

M,  What  does  the  numerator  signify,  and  hoW  does  it  affect  the 
fraction  if  I  divide  the  numerator^ — A.  I  get  so  manly  times  leite  of  the 
parts,  and  theiefore  the  fraction  decreases. 

if .  K  I  first  double  the  fraction  by  dividing  its  denominator,  and 
tihen  take  one-half  of  the  doubled  fraction,  what  must  be  the  final 
result  %*^A,  I  have  as  much  as  in  the  beginning. 

M.  And  it  is  the  same  if  I  first  increase  the  fraction  3,  4^  5,  kt. 
iain6%  tod  then  take  |rti><fec-jt)ff  the  products    You  will  more  clearly 
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j>ferciive  ttte  correctness  of  this  statement  if  I  Aovr  it  oh  some  iine^   I 
say,  for  insfcance,  4!=-|,  Ha:|=A. 


ilf.  Tliifl  role  is  of  importance,  as  it  enables  us  in  many  cases  to  reduce 
fractions  to  lower  terms,  n^dch  of  course  renders  onr  operations  with 
them  more  easy.  Suppose  now  you  want  to  reduce  the  fbllowing  fnu^ 
tions  to  lower  terms :  f,  ift  if ,  H>  li^,  ig^,  T^^,  ^,  IfH. . 


X,  To  recognise  certam  DMsors  or  Meanure^  i^  JTv/iriberB^ 

'  M.  Wbat  is  tiie  finrt  qtiestion  you  ask  yourself  in  all  thede  os 
«4-^«  By  what  number  can  I  divide  both  teilnsH^  tiiat'^:«ction  % 

M,  In  many  cases,  particularly  with  fractions  the  terms  of  which  aiW 
low,  this  is  easily  found  if  one  only  knows  tho  tal:^  of  mtiltij^catton. 
But  it  is  very  useful  to  know  how  to  t^duce  fractions  with  large  Wias ; 
and  there  are  some  outward  signs  in  many  numbers  by  which  ybu  ikay 
teoognise  whether  a  reductimi  be  possil^e  or  not.  Aa  you  alMuly  statie^ 
the  question  always  is :  by  which  number  can  I  divide  the  numei^tor 
and  denominator  without  leaving  a  remainder,  first  for  the  number  2: 
Each  large  number  consists  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands^  and  so 
forth.  7384=4  units,  8  tens,  8  hundreds^  7  thousands.  Now  10  i^ 
aay  uumber  of  tens  are  aJwayB  divisible  by  2  without  a  remedndei^ ;  100 
and  any  multiple  of  100,  1,000  and  any  multiple  of  1,000,  and  so  ibrt^ 
leave  no  remainder.  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  consider  the  units.  B 
they  leave  no  remainder  in  the  division  by  2,  the  whole  number  cannol 
leave  any  What  are  the  units  that  can  be  exactly  divided  by  2  ^ 
A.  2,  4,  6,  8,  0. 

M.  Therefore  I  say  :  A  number  may  be  divided  by  2  wiAout  a  re* 
mainder  if  the  units  are  either  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  0 ;  in  other  words,  if  the 
last  figure  is  an  even  number.  Say  and  write  many  large  numbers 
which  you  may  divide  by  2  without  a  remainder.  Write  fractions  with 
large  terms  that  may  be  reduced  by  2. — The  number  4. 
,  2L  first  observe  that  100,  1,000,  10,000,  &a,  are  exactly  <Hvifliblft 
by  4 ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  examine  the  teim  and  tmits,  or  the 
two  last  figures.  If  .they  exactly  contain  4,  the  whde  numbisr  "wiH 
leave  no  remainder.  „_         .    _, 

M.  Say  and  write  down  what  may  be  the  two  last  figure^  of  a  number 
that  the  whole  may  be  easily  divisible  by  4.  Begin  with  00,  04^  08, 
12,  drcf  Write  lai^  numbers  uid  finctions  as  above.  TW  see  wheSier 
waoan.ezaotlj  divUe  bjr  8|  we  have  to  oonaider  in  the  s^me  way  ami 
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^  omil&r  reaaops  the  last  'tliree  JGgares/}f  the  number ;  ve  w^t  even, 
go  on  with  16  and  32,  but  this  would  soaroely  be  of  any  practical  use. 

M,  Let  us  now  find  out  when  we  ma;y  divide  a  numbOT  by  5  without 
leaving  a  rest  t  Can  you  tell  me  which  of  its  figures  we  only  consider  I 
The  pupil  will  easily  discover  that,  as  10,  100,  and  all  their  multiples 
are  divisible  by  5,  the  last  figure  of  a  number  is  alone  of  importance  in 
this  respect,  aud  that  if  it  be  either  5  or  0,  the  whole  number  leaves  no 
remainder  in  the  division.  The  cases  for  10,  100,  1,000,  Ac.,  are  quite 
as  easily  discovered  and  explained  ;  the  pupU  must  only  be  induced  to 
state  the  reasons  for  each  rule,  and  then  give  nxany  instances  of  large 
numbers  and  fractions  as  above.^ — ^The  nun^bersi  ^  and  3. 

M»  We  are  now  going  to  find  an  outward  sign  by  which  we  ascertain 
whether  a  given  number  be  divisihle  by  9^  •  DiMds  1,  10,  lOOj  1,900, 
10,000,  &c,  by  9,  and  only  state  what  reiaainji  )«*-^.  In  all  <diete  cMeU 
the  remainder  is  1.  « 

M.  Now  divide  2,  20,  200,  2,000,  20,000,  by  9,  and  say  what  wi 
mains  I — A.  In  all  these  cases  I  get  2  for  remainder. 

M.  Divide  3,  30,  300,  3,000,  &c.— 4,  40,  400,  4,000,  Ac 5,  50,  500, 

5,000,  &0,,  by  9.  The  pupil  will  find  the  refi^>ective  remainders^  3,  4, 
5,  &0. 

M.  Now  let  us  consider  a  large  number;  for  instance,  67,545.  This 
number,  as  it  is  written,  consists  cf(  5  parts,  i.  e.  5  units,  4  tenis,  5  hun- 
dreds, 7  thousands,  and  6  tens  of  thousands.  Divide  each  of  these  parts 
by  9,  and  state  what  are  the  remaindera-^ul.  These  will  be  5,  4,  5,  7j 
and  6. 

M.  Add  them  togetber.~il.  The  sum  is  27. 

M.  Is  27  divisible  by  9 1— X  Itis. 

M,  Then  I  say :  The  whole  number  having  already  been  divicled  by 
9,  except  these  remainders,  and  these  remainders  being  exaetly  divisibie 
Vy  9,  the  whole  number  must  be  so ;  and  if  you  try,  you  will  find  that 
it  really  is  so«  Let  us  now  conaider  the  numb^  478,386  ;  name  the 
smgle  parts  it  conmats  e£;  state  the  remaiiKlfir  kfb  in  the  divisian  of 
^atdi  ^|trt»  by  9 ;  •bM  thi  remaindera  together,  and  draw  your  conclwioit 
from  it.  After  some  pmetica  the  pupil  will  &d  that  the  em^  figunes 
q^ntained  in  a  number  represent  the  reuiamders  left  ini  the-  dudsions 
1)^9,  and  the  ruleia;  If  thei  sum  of  the  single  figures  of  which  a  nundbor 
fonaists  is jdivisible  by  9|  die  wh^  number  is  so.  >  . ; 

:  Obserpotm^j-^In  order  not  to  ^ompUoate  the  rule  and  operation  i4 
will  be  better  to  regard  the  figures  9  occurring  in  a  number  aa  ve^ 
mainders,  as  if  we  had  ,9-^9»0-f.9  left^  90-3^9 »?^-9taver,  900-f-9=. 
994-d  over.  The  same  obaei?vation  applies  tothe  number  3,  for  whiohi 
the  Aame  eonsiderations  and  demcoistratic^.  are  tobe  made  asford> 
cpDiddering  3,  4  5^  <ba,  as  x^emaanders  of  a  .division  •  not  complete^ 
finished,  as  if  it  wjere,  &>r  instance,  3<7^3a704-3  ovecy  4-t-3r30-f  4  o^vei) 
50.N^33;=  15-^5  over,  500-7-i3«:1654-5  over^  7,000-^3ffa2,331+7  over, 
&c*  Now  wriise  many  numb^»  fwhich  exactly  ccmtadn  9,  and  firaptiovidi 
which  may  be  reduced  by  9 ;  then  the  some  with  3. 


XL  Tofini  a  (hrmum  MeomMrefar  tf/K)  J^%mber$. 
«  Jbr.  The  rult»  which  w«  hsppe^fiicmd  abemttdMdiiw  ntdiiib^irs  wiflioat 
imatnder  by  2,A,  6,  ^  lOylOO^'d  andi3/  arr  ywaai&etfborittMygasiy; 
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4ftP  A  JfAXlQ^AL  MKl^fm,  OjP^  TEAC9.ING ,  VRJLCmO^^ 

buA  yory  .often,  one  t^rm  of  the  fraotiou  opij  is  (jLLvisil^le,  and  t^xei^  ve 
oaimpt  reduce  it  to  lower  tenn^.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  fractioti^ 
thd  .tenna  of  which  have  a,  common  diviBor  (or  measure,  aa  we  often  calf 
it)>  i^uch  as  tf  13,  23,  37,  but  for  the^e  divisors  or  measurea  there  eJosH 
no  ontw«rd  sign  as  for  2,  4t,  8,  9,  ai^d  the  others.  We  have,  however,  tt 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  two  terms  ot  a  fraction,  dr  any  two 
iiumbei«  giv^a,  may  both  be  divided  by.  tiie  sam^  numb^  witlvwt^^leaviiig 
a  remainder^  •  As  you  would  not  be  able  to  find  it  out  yourselve9>  I  must 
show  it  to  you,  but  will  afterwards  try^  to  explain  its  correctness. , ,  The 
rule  is  :  Divide  the  lareer  of  the  two  numl^ers  by  the  smaller  one,  this 
one  by  the  remainder,  Uie  first  remainder  by  the  second,  the  second  by 
the  third,  and  so  forth.  The.  last  divisdr  is  the  oommoa  ^visbr  or 
Pleasure  fot  the  origitiaL  itwo'  numbers.  For  ixuM^ance,  I  want  t^  ,]niow 
whether  the  fraction  Hjf  can  be  reduced  to  lower  terms,  or  whether 
1209  and  1417  have  a  common  measure.  The  operation  stands  thus 
(you  bad  better  write  the  divisor  in  this  case  on  the  left  side)  :*-* 
1209-i-1417=l 

r  1209  -  ..  I 


2084-1209= 
M)40 

=5 

• 

r 

169.«-208s=l 
•169 

•...  I 

..'    ■  •    . 

39-)-lli9= 
1S6 

=4 

-■     •    -  ..- 

13- 

^39s3 
39 

!nie  lairt  divisor  bdbg  13)  I  ^y  this  number  is  the  common  meamre 
for  1209  and  1417.  A  tnal  will  at  once  show  that  I  am  rrght.^for 
l209-f-13«»93-,  1417-^1^=109.  But  younijght,  without  tiying  ^ 
%!S&t  f^m  m&te  wemotdxkg  that  i4  must  icome.  id^t ;  and  astbe'imi^ 
course  of  reasoning  is  a^dlable  *ft)tr  all  other  caseii,  itshows  -die  ceneil^ 
s^as  of  the  rule  given.  The  last,  divisor  IS  is  exactly  contaiUedin'S^; 
169  oontabuBg  4x39  +  13,  both  of  which  numbers,  39  and  13,  ei^J 
tontain  13,  169  must  likewise  exactly  c<mtai&  13 ;  208=sl69+3d,  bolif 
liv^hicli  ]parts  are  multiples  of  13,  as  we  have  seeti,  and  i^berofen  &08 
contains  13 ;  1209=5x208+169,  and  is  fbrthe  same  reason  a  mdtiipl^ 
of  13;  and  lastly,  1417=1209 +208^  which  two  numbeis  exactly  ©6* 
taitt  19  wii^eat  a  venaMdnder/  a&d*  thenefiwe  1417,  as  veil  as  1209,  mjon 
exactly  contain  13.  ¥^nd  xkow  W  the  'sanie  rule  Ite-  eomtton  neaiiii^ 
for  3d53  and  5321,  11^421  and  26,461.    Beduce  the  fiivtotions,  -^^^ 

♦♦S8   1411 

tttt>  ttit* 

XIL  ApplicaH(m$  of  tifi  preceding  Sule$. 
j9f..  Yon  will  often  have  oocaaiaQ  to  apply  the  rules  for  reduciDg  fi^ 
tions  to  lower  te^rms  after  addition,  aubttiaotipn,  and  particularly  after 
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multiplication  of  fractions.  I  want  you  now  to  complete  the  following 
series,  which  likewise  will  often  admit  of  such  reductions.  [The  pnpu 
frequently  says  these  tables  vivd  voce,  forwards  and  backwards  and  pro- 
miscuously, before  writing  them.]    . 

1  day   =1  week.  ld.^^i.  1/=^^. 

2days  =  f„  2d.  =  A/=iA        2/=:s^  =  ^£. 

3    „     =^  „  3a.=:^/=A/.        3/=^£. 

up  to  7  daya  up  to  12d  4/=  ^  £-    , 

up  to  20/. 
1  day  =  ^  month,         1  min.  =  /^y  h.  1  h.  =  ^  day. 

2day8=^=-^m.       2„     =  ^or^h..  2  h.  =  A  =  ^d. 
up  to  20  min.  up  to  24  h. 

and  then  from 
40  min.  up  to  60  min. 

lin.  =  tV^  ld.=TiTF*-  1  day  =  YiTyea'> 

3„   =A  =  if.         3d.  =  -a^  =  ^£.       3    „  =&cto30days, 
&c  4d.        &c.  then  from  80  to  100  days. 

1  oz.  =  -ji^  lb.  1  oz.  s=  1  y\  ^  <3wt. 

.    3  ,,   =  ^  3  „        <fec,  and  many  promiscuous  examples. 

(To  he  contmmd,) 


HuMiLirr  EB8ENTIAL  *ro  a  Teacher.— Nothing  will  impede  a  Master's 
progress  more  than  vanity  or  pride.  It  will  be  at  once  detected,  and  stand  in  stntnge 
contrast  with  the  lessons  which  it  is  his  business  to  impart.  It  is  a  great  blemi^  in 
any  character,  but  in  one  devoted  to  teaching,  it  is  most  incongruous.  The  Qnd  of 
all  onr  learning  should  be  a  conviction  that  our  store  of  knowledge  is  but  in- 
finitesimal, compared  with  the  vast  treasures  that  are  above  us  and  around  us. 

How  often  does  pride  shut  a  man's  eyes  and  ears  to  lessons  which  he  mights  learn, 
but  which  he  will  not  even  condescend  to  read,  because  they  come  itom.  sburoes  which 
he  considers  beneath  his  notice. 

A  master,  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  his  school,  will  have  his  own  mind  open 
to  receive  instruction,  let  the  source  from  which  it  comes  be  ever  so  lowly.  Many 
a  one  who  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  those  around  him,  does  so,  not  so  much 
from  his  great  abilities  as  from  the  hd  that  he  has  used  his  natural  gifts  in  a  ^irit 
of  meekness  and  humility. — From,  am,  able  Address  on  the  QuKiAifications  of  the  Chwcc^ 
of  England  Sehodmaeter,  by  the  Rev,  John  Freeman,  RwcU  Dean. 


— ?4jj^^^ir^5lfl^acJDi>5— 
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DRAWING— No.  1. . 

BY  way  of  preface  I  would  observe  that  it  is  not  my  inteDtion  to 
give  lessons  on  any  particular  branch  of  tlie  art  of  drawing,  so 
much  as  a  general  dissertation  of  the  whole,  tending  to  show  how  much 
more  profitable  and  useful,  conducive  to"  afford  pleasure,  and  important 
as  a  branch  of  education  it  is  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Drawing-  is  an  imitative  art  by  which  the  forms  and  positions  of 
objects  are  variously  represented  on  a  plain  surface,  and  its  great  im- 
portance is  most  clearly  seen  when  we  reflect  that  in  most  of  our  manu- 
factures that  takes  the  primary  step.  For  the  beautiful  designs  which 
now  decorate  our  dwellings  in  cornice,  plaster,  iron,  wood,  and  stone,  and 
our  persons  in  woollen  and  silks,  *<kc.,  are  we  in  the  first  place  indebted 
to  the  draughtsman  or  designer. 

How  rude  and  barbarous  would  bo  the  appearance  of  our  dwellings, 
independently  of  the  rudeness  of  their  appearance — how  much  wanting 
would  they  be  in  comfort  and  economy  of  arrangement  or  design,  were 
it  not  for  the  architect.  Little  would  be  the  use  of  the  existence  of 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  mechanics  generally,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  architect,  for  I  regret  to  state,  the  majority  of  our  mechanics  are 
totally  wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  drawing.  They  do  not  appear  to  see 
ho^  it  would  assist  and  facilitate  their  operations,  nor  to  understand 
that  by  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  theorv  the  practice  i^  half  eflGected. 

pr.  XJre  remarks  "that  the  mode  in  which  taste  is  cultivated  in 
France  is  well  worthy  of  study  and  imitation  in  this  country.  For 
example,  at  Lyons,  the  grea^  seat  of  the  silk-manufecture  ;  among  the 
weavers  of  that  city,  the  children  and  all  persons,  busied  in  devising 
patterns,  much  attention  is  paid  to  everything  connected  with  the  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful.  -  Weavers  may  be  seen  in  their  holiday  attire,  at 
leisure  times,  gathering  flowers,  grouping  them  in  the  most  engaging 
and  fascinating  manner.  Hence  it  is  that  they  are  continually  suggest- 
ing ndW  designs  to  their  employers,  and  are  the  fruitful  source  of  elegant 
patterns ;  and  fipom  this  it  may  be  dearly  understood  how  the  French 
flowei*-pattems  are  remarkably  free  from  all  incongruities,  being  copied 
from  nature  with  scientific  precision.**     '  ' 

The  advantages  of  such  a  course  are  obvious  and  many  ;  not  only  sx$ 
the  weavers  themselves  benefited,  but  their  employers,  and  even  the 
nation  at  large,^ — making  their  designs  in  silk  pre-eminent  above' those 
of  all  other  nations,  causing  a  greater  demand  for  them,  and  thus  bring- 
ing capital  into  the  country.  And  to  what  may  these  high  and  great 
advantages  be  traced  but  to  the  arts,  drawing  in  particular,  and  the 
principles  of  design,  holding  a  high  position  amongst  the  subjects  form- 
ing the  basis  of  French  school  education^  preparing  the  minds  of  the 
ptipils  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  form  and  colour  so 
abundant  in  most  natural  objects ;  and  hence  the  beaiities  of  tlie  French 
designs,  as  observed,  remarked  by  Dr.  Ure.  But  I  am  induced  to  hope, 
from  the  establishment  of  schools  of  design  not  only  in  London,  but  in 
most  of  our  principal  manufacturing  towns,  that  we  shall  soon  success- 
filly  compete  with  our  Gallic  friends  both  in  form  and  harmonious 
colouring.  »  . 

The  first  step  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  any  great 
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Whether  it  be  to  erect  a  bridge,  form  a  railroad,  biiild  a  church,  or  any 
other  great  building,  whether  intended  for  civil,  military,  or  religious 
service,  is  to  draw  the  plans,  eections,  and  elevations. 

As  a  means  of  elevating  our  tastes  and  desires,  and  thereby  ein|>ei- 
lishing  what  would  be  without  that  and  the  kindred  arts — m^sK 
and  poetry — a  somewhat  duD  and  uninteresting  existence,  the  aijt  of 
drawing,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show,  occupies  a  very  prominent 
position. 

,  The  person  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  botany  feels  a  pleasure 
and  interest  in  the  various  little  modest  wild  flowers  that  lie  meets  with 
in  his  rural  rambles  that  he  even  did  not  notice  before.  He  now  takes 
them  up,  marks  their  various  beauties,  studies  them  with  attention  and 
delight,  amazed  at  his  want  of  perception  in  not  dLscoverlng  their  claims 
upon  his  attention  before.  So  it  is  with  drawing,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  passed  by,  or  looked  coldly  on,  that  wliicli  has 
the  power  of  affording  us  so  much  del%ht,  for  the  want  of  a  little  refine- 
ment, our  minds  trained  to  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful ;  but  so 
it  is  with  many  who  pass  by  the  most  sublime  pieces  of  landscape- 
scenery  without  any  emotion  or  real  pleasure.  Many  persons  walk  in 
the  country  abstractedly  engaged  in  their  own  dull — maybe,  disagree- 
able— ^thoughts,  insensible  of  so  much  around  them  calling  for  their 
admiration. 

The  excuse  most  usually  advanced  for  not  studying  the  art  is,  "  That' 
I  have  no  taste,  and  consequently  do  not  feel  any  interest  in  it  ;'*  but  ii! 
has  been  felt  by  most  persons  that  they  care  but  very  little  for  any' 
game,  amusement,  or  accom^dishment,  that  they  are  almost  totally 
unacquainted  with ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  got  over  the  elementary 
drudgery,  an^  begin  to  understand  them,  they  feel  a  pleasure  and 
ititerest  which  both  delights  and  astonishes  them  :  and  in  the  same 
mariner  they  who  have  stedfastly  studied  the  art  of  drawing,  discover 
a  source  of  innocent  pleasure  and  gratification  in  external  nature,  per-' 
ceiying, beauties  which  they  hitherto  had  not  remarked. 

One  very  great  advantage  arising  from  the  study  of  drawing  is,  that 
it  gives  an  acute  sense  of  observation ;  objedts,  formerly  passed  by  with 
a  callous  eye  and  vacant  mind,  then  assume  a  character  and  interest 
which  arrest  attention  and  awaken  thought  ;  and  we  are  renderei 
capable  of  looking  with  pleasure  and  interest  on  the  beauties  of  nature, 
instead  of  indifference.  In  support  of  which  opinion,  I  will  quote  Br.^ 
Johnson,  who  remarks,  "He  that  enlarges. his  curiosity  after  the  works 
of  nature,  demonstrably  multiplies  his  inlets  to  happiness ;  therefore  we 
should  cherish  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  remember  that 
a  blighted  spring  makes  but  a  barren  harvest,  and  that  the  vernaj^, 
flowers,  however  beautiful  and  gay,  are  only  intended  by  nature  as 
preparations  to  autumnal  fruits." 

It  will  be  remembered  by  my  readers  that  I  remarked,  that  the  study 
of  drawjing  from  nature  afforded  an  acute  sense  of  observation  :  so  have 
r  experienced ;  and  which  if  generally  the  case,  what  an  inducement  is 
that  alone  for  studying  the  art ;  for  from  observation  springs  contem- 
plation, an  attribute  peculiar  to  man,  which  induces  us  to  dive  into  the 
causes  and  effects  of  things ;  without  it,  memory  and  observation  would 
be  in  a  great  part  useless,  for  we  can  profit  but  little  from  what  we 
see,  unless  we  think  rightly.  '        . 
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It  is  contemplation  wbich  especially  distingidBlies  great  mind^  atid 

pe^p^BfTfi^^  iiii&js^  ,fvwi  ,^e  he]:d  .^f  .9up0rfiei^  md  Qh^,£w•tl^1]^^I^  /Ijf 

you  know  a  m^  superipi;  to  the  reat.of  your  acquaintanf^e,  be  sure  he  is 

habituated  to  contemplation ;  it  is  that  which  has  ^ven  strength  to  his 

reason,  and  d&pi^  to  his^  jndgmcttit/    Sfasdapeai^e  temkdt&^oi  the  con- 

teiQplative  man,  as  finding 

,     "  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  ninning  brooks^ 
on  I  .«»,  ,ii'>r3       Sermons  in  stonea,  and  good  in  everytiiing;" 

and  yet  to  effect  so  great  a  desideratum,  for  an  adult,  but  a  few 
elementary  lessons  are  required  for  the  practice  of  the  eye  and  band, 
gradually  pi'ogressing  into  perspective,  theoretical,  and  pmctical ;  and 
then  you  are  prepared  for  the  grand  fclimax — the  study  of  sketching 
from  nature,  the  more  beneficial  (intellectually  speaking)  and  delightful 
of  all  pursuits,  whether  it  be  landscape,  an  animal,  or  the  humaa 
countenance ;  for  we  cannot  contemplate  either  without  being  strongly 
impressed  with  the  greatness  and^oodness  of  the  Creator,  in  so  fasliion- 
ing  His  creatures,  that  however  varied  the  form  may  be,  all  are  equally 
to  be  admired,  as  being  most  suitable  for  their  respective  requirements. 
^^Sejyt  ithj  1856.  William  Hobday. 


va  BRIGHTOIf  AND  SUSSEX  CHUROH  SCHOOLMASTEBS'. 
:  ASSOCIATION.  i 

'         TO  tHE  EDItOB  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OP  KDUCATIOlT.  , 

,  i  .  Brighton,  Auff.  19,  1S5?« 

Sir, — ^We  feel  that  ihe  necessity  for  a  provision  for  aged  ooid  dq^oye^ 
t^achers^  and  for  necessitous  widows  and  orphans  of  schoplmasteniy  is 
a^thdwiedged  by  all.  We  also  consider  that  nothing  hias  yet  lijfeeii  none 
because  no  practical  proposition  has  been  made. 

The  subject  having  been  brought  before  this  Association  at  its  last 
monthly  meeting,  held  on  the  16th  instant,  it  was  then  lt%solV6d  that 
the  committee  should  be  requested  to  communicate  with  the  variofps 
educational  periodicals  (as  the  best  means  of  reaching  the  great  bo4y,fl^ 
teachers  in  England),  announcing  its  willingness  and  anxiety  to  <»■ 
operate  with  other  bodies  of  teachers  in  any  well-digested  plan  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  object.  ' 

We  consider  it  essential  that  such  should  be  a  national  undertaking, 
and  therefore  do  not  presume  to  make  any  detailed  proposal  on  the 
matter,  but  respectfully  suggest  that  our  feUow-labourers  should  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  express  their  readiness  to  co-opeme 
in  the  work,  in  order  thiat  a  general  meeting  may  be  convened  in  Jiondou 
foy  the  purpose  of  deciding  upo|i  some  definite  plan  pf, operation.     „  r 

We  are.  Sir,  your  obedient  servants. 

The  Committee  op  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Onxt&dB 
Schoolmasters' Association^,        ,,,  ,.,.. 

[We  wish  this  eommnnidation  had  been  ^addressed  to  nii  earli^  in  bsfc 
month.  Wo  shall  be  happy  to  abet  this  laudable  object,  atad  iiwert 
the  notice  and  resolutions  of  the  proposed  meeting  gratuitously — 
Ed.  E.  J.  E] 
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'6n  THE  REASONS  FOR  DESCRIBIKG  THE  MOOITS  MOTION 
AS  A  MOTION  ABOUT  HER  AXIS. 

TO  TSE  HBVBREND  DR.  WHBWELL,  V.P.R.S.,  &c. 
Reyebend  Sib,  Sept.  4«^  1856. 

You  preceded  me  in  reading  a  paper  on  the  Lunar  Motion,  at  the 
late  Meeting  gf  the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham,  with  some 
extempore  remarks  on  the  subject,  of  which  I  have  just  received  a 
jj)tinted  report  with  the  above  heading,  inserted  in  the  last  number  of 
t^e  Mechamci'  Magazine;  and,  I  presume,  with  your  knowledge  and 
sanction. 

The  demonstration  I  then  submitted  to  the  Section,  that  the  Mooii 
has  no  axial  rotation,  was  assailed,  as  you  are  aware,  by  repeated 
interruptions  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  persons,  who,  except  by  bald 
a^d  wrathful  contradiction,  attempted  no  answer  to  my  argument.  Those 
interruptions,  however,  deterred  me  from  being  the  means  of  prolonging 
an  exhibition  of  conduct  not  conducive  to  the  public  esteem  for  science,  by 
any  sufficient  comments  on  your  lecture.  I  need  therefore  make  no  apology 
for  transferring  your  remarks  into  the  columns  of  "  The  English  Journal 
of  Education,**  with  some  replies  to  the  very  few  points  on  which  you 
differ  from  my  views ;  these  points  of  difference,  relating  in  no  degree  to 
facts,  or  th6  inotton' df  the  Moon,  as  described  by  nie'and  controverted  by 
many  of  my  opponents,  but  simply  to  the  right  of  astronomers  so  far  to 
twist  the  ordinary  application  of  the  term  "  rotation "  as  to  apply  it  to 
that  motion^  and  thus  indorse  its  misdescription. 

Here   i»  the  report  of  your  remarks,  which  I  have  divided  into  ^ 
ipa^agx^ph^  ituoibe^d  seritUw^  for  ease,  of  refecebce.  z^r^  < 

,j  ^^pn  the  Heasons  Jbr  Describing  the  MoorUa  Motional  a Ifotioh  cAoi^  . 
'  ,   her  Axis,  .,  .. 

>>j;}    ^        .  *  "BY  THE  BEV.  DB.  WSEWELL.*,  i         ,     j 

.>i,;0.)!  "The  ^ooii*a  motion  may  be  described,  in  one  way  among  others,  hj  saying 
.ijbw-t  in  each  month  she  revolves  about  the  Earth  nearly  in  one  plane,  turning 
always  the  same  face  to  the  Earth.  But  if  a  body  were  rigidly  fastened  to  a 
rigid  i*adins  which  revolved  about  the  Earth  nearly  in  one  plane,  such  a  body 
v<»u)d  during  that  revolution  turn  always  the  same  plane  to  the  Earth.  (2.)  Now, 
W:Qu]fd  sueb  »  body  be  described  as  revolving  upon  its  axis  during  such  a  revolution? 
By  many  persons  it  would  not  be  so  described.  (3.)  But  the  Moon  is  described  by 
astronomers  as  revolving  about  her  axis  in  the  course  of  every  month.  What  are  the 
reasons  for  such 'a  description?  (4.)  The  reasons  are  briefly  these  :— I.  The  Moon  is 
not  fiistenod  tp  the  Earth  rigidly,  nor  fastened  at  all.  II.  The  Moon  being  thufj 
d^bached,  -the  reference  of  the  Moon  to  the  Earth  as  a  centre  of  revolution  is  arbitrary. 
Ill,  The  oth^r  celestial  bodies  which  revolve  about  centres  also  revolve  about  their 
axes,  and  the  rule  regarding  them  as  not  revolving  about  their  axes  when  they  turn 
^^Ways  the  same  face  to  the  centre,  would  produce  confusion  ;  it  would,  for  instance, 
compel  me  to  say  that  the  Earth  revolves  upon  her  axis  36o|^  times  in  a  year,  whereas 
with  regard  to  the  fixed  stars  she  revolves  366|^  times.  (5.)  Also,  when  a  body  revolves 
)«hQU.t,9  pentr^  turaiiig  always  the  same  face  to  the  centre,  then  is  mechanical  force 
required  to  make  it  so  turn  ;  but  no  mechanical  force  is  required  to  make  it  remain 
parallel  to  itself  \^ile  it  revolves  round  a  centre. 

'  >.<6f)."I..TheJVIoonis7W*fiwteiied.to  the  Earth  rigidly,  as  %^«B<ae^ts*ippoaed^hen 
^tjji^  inypnted.tjie  crystalline  spheresraa  the  mechanJupoL  by  :whiph  the  he?ivenly  .bb4\^s 
revolve,  ^nd  by  which  they  are  connected  with  one  another ;  and  a«i  the  bod^  repre- 

*  British  Association,  1856,  '  *    *'  ' 
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senliiig  the  Moon  is  festened  to  the  body  representing  the  Earth  in  maohines  made  by 
mari.  (7.)  The  Moon  in  nainre  is  entirely  detached  from  the  Earth,  and  the  fiut  A 
)^  timuBg  the  9ama  Iw^  to  the  Earthjdoes  not  aiall  fcml  the  naohii^iv  of  hcrmontbi^ 
revolution.  (8.)  Henoe  it  is  ascribed  to  a  sepan^a  motion^  her  monthly  reYolutiaoix^ 
her  axis. 

(9.)  "  II.  The  reference  of  the  Moon  to  the  Earth  is  atbUrary.  The  Moon  revofvea 
about  the  Earth,  but  she  revolves  about  the  Sun  also.  She  revolves  about  the  S«a 
mart  than  about  the  Earth ;  for  when  she  is  between  the  Sum  and  Utie  Barih^  her  fio 
is  concave  to  the  Sun  and  convex  to  Hie  Earth's  orbit.  (10.)  Th^re  ar^yiiL  aodm 
respects,  stronger  reasons  for  regarding  her  as  lutened  to  the  Sun  than  as  fastened 
to  the  Earth:  (II.)  But  in  truth  she  is  not  fastened  at  all ;  and  the  simplest  way  U 
tp  <9Sv^  her  as  quite  detadied,  and  to  consider  her  motion  by.  which;  she  ttrrris  htf 
&CQ  different  ways  as  quite  separata  from  the  motioo  by  which  sherevofoes  absdl 
any  centre. 

•  (12.)  "  in.  T?he  other  celestial  bodies  also  revolve  about  their  axes,  and  especially 
the  Earth.  (13.)  All  persons  agree  in  thus  expressing  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the 
Earth ;  and  as  there  are  865  days  in  the  year,  Ihe  Euiih  revolves  865  tithes  oh  ber 
axis  with  refierence  to  the  Sun.  By  doing  this  she  revolves  866  times  on  her  axU 
^ith  reference  to  the  fixed  stars. 

^  (14.)  **  IV.  It  may  easily  be  shown  experimentally  that  mechanical  force  is  requi- 
site in  order  that  a  body  revolving  about  another  may  always  turn  the  same  &ce  to 
ihe  other.  (15.)  The  following  is  one  way  of  doing  this.  Let  a  cup  containing  wate# 
be  fastened  at  tiie  extremity  of  an  arm  which  revolves  in  a  horizontal- plane  about  a 
centre.  The  cup  will,  of  course,  always  turn  the  same  side  to  the  centre,  .being 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  rigid  connection  of  the  parts.  (16.)  But  the  water  in  the  cup, 
not  having  any  rigid  connection  with  the  centre,  will  not  turn  the  same  side  to  the 
oenire  duHne  the  revolution  of  the  cup.  (17.)  This  will  appear  if  a  straw  be  made  Uf 
fipat  upon  me  sarfiice  of  the  water ;  for  the  straw  will  always  poi»t  in  the  satB« 
direction  with  regard  to  9urroundii^  olyect^  and  not  with  regard  to  ih9jC9RtfCk 
(18.)  If  the  motion  is  very  rapid  or  long  continued,  a  slight  deviation  of  Ijie  straiy; 
from  its  original  position  will  be  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  water  a^inst  tW 
fddes  of  the  cup."  .:f,' 

Pars.  1  and  2.  In  these  you  affirm  nearly  all  that  I  contend  for,  s^a 
my  opponents  deny.  In  Par.  3  you  cite  what  I  venture  to  think  the  erro- 
neous dictum  of  the  astronomers ;  and  in  Par.  4  you  give  reasons  why 
you  agree  with  them  also,  in  stating  the  Moon's  motion  to  comprise 
rotation  about  her  own  aocis.  Your  first  reason, — that  inasmuch  as  the 
Moon  is  not  fastened  to  the  Earth,  any  reference  of  her  motion  to  it  is, 
arbitrary,  I  deny.  Nothing  is  arbitl-ary  which  nature  has  bound  by 
fixed  laws.  The  Moon's  orbital  path  roimd  the  Earth,  its  ellipticity,  her 
distances  from  the  Earth  at  each  point  in  that  orbit,  her  librationsi,  and 
the  fisice  she  presents  to  the  Earth,  are  all  det'Crminate  and  immutable^ 
and  bear  an  unvarying  relation  to  the  Earth.  On  what  conceivable 
ground,  permit  me  to  ask,  do  you  therefore,  as  a  mathematician  and  an 
English  scholar,  say  that  such  reference  is  "  arbitrary"  in  any  sense  o^ 
the  word  ?  I  also  venture  to  inquire  what  is  your  authority  for  affirming 
that  the  other  celestial  bodies  which  revolve  round  centres  (including, 
of  course,  the  Moons  of  the  most  distant  planets)  rotate  on  their  axes  i 
How  do  you  know  this  1  And  if  you  do  not  know  it,  why  do  you,  placpd 
at  the  head  of  one  of  our  noblest  seminaries  of  sound  learning,  assert  ill 
Mathematicians,  who  have  endeavoured  in  this  discussion  to  silence 
inquiry  and  sneer  at  inquirers,  should  at  least  use  dogmas  which  have 
some  ostensible  foundation  in  facts.  .  * 

You  object  to  be  debarred  from  saying  that  the  Moon  rotates,  because 
you  would  be  "  compelled  to  say  that  the  Earth  revolves  [rotates  T]  upon 
her  axis  365^  times  in  a  year,  whereas  with  regard  to  the  fixed  stij, 
she  revolves  366^  times."  Pray,  is  not  the  former  statement  tru^» 
Will  you  venture  to  contradict  it  ?    And  if  it  be  true,  why  do  yoii  o^je(?i! 
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to  be  compelled,  to  say  itf  You  tell  us  it  woald  ^'  produce  confmioii :'' 
the  reason,  and  the  onlyreasoiij  being  that  the  oontrary  has  been 
held  by  astronomers ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  yon  liiat  it  would  con-' 
found  them,  were  you  and  others  to  be  ''  compelled  to  say"  what  is 
the  simple  truth,  namely,  that  while  the  Moon  does  not  rotate  about 
her  own  axis,  the  Earth  does  so  365^  times  in  a  year,  with  reference  to 
the  Stm,  which  is  the  only  conrnKm-sense  way  of  determining  her  rota* 
tion — ^inasmuch  as  the  Sun,  instead  of  any  fixed  star,  is  at  the  .focus  of 
the  Earth's  orbit.  The  Sun's  daily  appulses  to  the.meridian  are  obvioualy 
the  measure  o£  the  Earth's  rotation,  and  of  these  there  are  365,  and  not 
366.  In  other  words,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Sun,  instead  of  revolving 
in  the  ecliptic,  occupies  a  fixed  place  in  the  centre  of  the  Earth's  orbit^ 
the  Earth's  rotations  must  be  identical  in  number  with  the  365  presentar* 
tions  of  the  same  &ce  or  point  in  her  circumference  to  the  Sun,  and  not 
to  any  fixed  star  outside  her  orbit.  If  the  Earth  makes  the  additional 
rotation  ascribed  to  her,  it  must  be  a  latent  one,  possessed  of  the  fiin-r 
gular  property  of  making  no  additional  presentation  of  fiice  (like  the 
other  365)  to  the  Sun.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  one  rotation  which 
the  asttonomers  and  Dr.  Whewell  persist  in  ascribing  to  the  Moon'; 
and  I  ana  free  to  admit,  that  to  deny  the  one  is  to  confound  the  other  : 
in  fact^  one  blunder  is  upheld  to  support  the  other.  The  reason,  as  you 
weU  ^Eiow,  why  there  are  366^  sidereal  days  (as  they  are  incorrectly 
termed)  is  simply  that,  owing  to  the  Earth's  orbital  revdution,  she 
{^resents  the^  same  point  to  the  same  fixed  star  (or,  in  other  words,  its 
transit  over  her  meridian  happens)  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  in  which 
1^  eompletes  her  rotation  on  her  axi&  They  are,  in  £ax^,  short  days^ 
and  incomplete  rotations.  These  diurnal  short  (Quantities  .make  up  in 
the  year  one  additional  sidereal  day.  To  an  observer  in  a  fixed  star  the 
Earth,  of  course,  therefore  presents  the  same  semi-cycle  or  side  366  times 
in  a  y^r,*  because  in  her  orbital  revolution  she  has  tutned  herself  ono^ 
round  in  addition  to  her  axial  rotations.  But  if  she  were  at  rest  in 
space,  her  axial  rotation  continuing  precisely  as  it  now  does,  it  is  mani' 
restj  that  whilst  to  the  Sun  she  would  give  exactly  the  same  365  pr^ 
sentations  of  the  same  face  she  does  now,  and  have  the  same  number  of 
days  and  nights,  she  would  give  one  presentation  less  to  the  fixed  star* 
Now,  simply  because  this  orbital  revolution  has,  quoad  an  external 
object,  one  property  in  common  with  rotation,  is  it  not  monstrous  to 
assert  their  identity  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  time,  is  at  hand 
when  it  will  be  deemed  better  for  science,  better  for  learners,  and  not 
derogatory .  to  icacliersj  to  be  "  coiupellud "  to  way  wluit  is  true;  even 
though  we  sacrifice  cherished  dogmas  to  facts,  instead  of  gainsaying 
fisMits  for  fear  they  should  confound  dogmas. 

In  Paes.  6  and  7  you  again  aflSrm  twice  that  the  Moon  is  not  attached 
to  the  Earth, — a  fact,  I  am  sure,  that  nobody  disputes  ;  though  you  cor- 
rectly showed  how  similar  was  her  motion  to  a  revolving  body  having 
such  rigid  connection  with  the  centre  of  its  orbit,  by  illustrating  her 
motion  at  Cheltenham  with  a  tin  ladle  fastened  by  the  handle  to  a  pivot, 
a  machine  which  I  presume  was  "  made  by  man." 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  how  the  conclusion  in  Par.  8  follows  from 
the' premise  in  Par.  7.  If  you  mean  by  "machinery"  anything  com- 
.pridng  a  rigid  connection,  there  is  no  such  "  machinery"  known  to 
astronomy,  and  there  is  no  logic  in  your  '^  reason ;"  for  the  same  fact 
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will  Apply  to  flU*  the  motions  of  heavenly  bedieB' Alike.  *  If  joa^  aem 
that  the  revolation  of^  the  Moon  with  the  same  &ioe  to  the  centre  is  ne- 
cessavily  the  resnlt  of  two  separate  motions,  you  ai»  sknply  begging  the 
question  at  issue,  and  assuming  that  the  <  parallel  motion  is  ike  only 
revolution  without  rotation,  a  point  we  shall  come  to  presently. 

I  have  read  Pab.  9  over  and  over  without  any  certainty  of  whafc  yoa 
mean.  Doubtless  we  may  examine  the  Moon's  movement  in  space  and 
round  the  Son,  as  weU  as  round  the  Earth,  but  these  are  distinct 
things.  The  disputed  dictum  as  to  rotation  is  conned  by  tiie  very 
terms  of  those  who  wield  it  to  the  Moon's  motion  rehitively  to  the 
Earth ;  her  drcum'-solar  motion  (as  I  replied  to  you  at  Cheltenham)  is 
not  in  dispute ;  neither  will  it  help  you  to  encumber  the  discussion 
with  it.  The  Moon  moves,  and  each  particle  of  her  moves,  solely  in 
concentric  rings  (or  rather  ellipses)  round  the  EoaiJ^  and  in  no  other 
manner^  and  describing  round  the  Earth  no  other  path,  courses,  rings, 
or  curves  of  any  kind  or  description ;  while  no  point  in  the  Moon 
describes  a  ring  round  any  other  point  within  her.  This  you  are  both 
too  scientific  and  too  truthful  to  deny.  You  are  equally  tmable  to 
deny  that  whenever  a  body  rotates  round  its  own  axis,  or  about  an 
axis  vrithin  it,  each  particle  in  it  must  describe,  with  the  rest,  concentric 
circles  round  that  axis.  In  the  Moon  none  does  so  :  whilst  no  part  of 
this  side  of  her  eVer  moves  or  revolves  round  her  axis  or  centre.  Nor 
can  you  assign  any  relation  which  any  point  in  the  Moon  bears  to  what 
is  caJled  her  axis  more  than  to  any  other  point  in  her.  All  points  in 
the  Moon  move  with  angular  velocities  proportioned  only  to  their 
respective  distances  from  the  centre  of  her  orbit  f  Would  this  be  so  had 
she  any  axial  rotation  ?    It  would  not. 

These  are  utterly  distinct  dynamical  and  geometrical  properties^  and 
the  two  motions  thus  distinguished  can,  I  submit^  with  no  more'  pro- 
priety be  called  by  the  one  term  of  "  rotation"  than  can  an  ellipse  be 
called  a  circle.  To  do  so  were  indeed  to  introduce  "  confusion  worse 
confounded."  It  would  not  only  upset  the  establi^ed  d^nition  of 
Barlow,*  in  his  "  Mathematical  dictionary,"  but  it  would  introduce  a 
jumble  into  the  technology  of  mechanics,  as  well  as  astronomy,  which 
practical  mathematicians  may  truly  regard  with  the  "  scientific  horror" 
affected  by  those  who  cram  men  for  honours  by  the  aid  of  formnl®  of 
which  they  rarely  understand  the  elementary  principles.  De.  Poinsot's 
definition  has  introduced  a  mischievous  heresy  on  this  point ;  and  every 

*  Common  aenf  e  and  the  reverse  in  definitiona  were  seldom  better  eoninuited  thaD 
in  this  and  De  Poinaot's  defiDitions.    Here  they  are : — 

"JlotcUicm;  the  motion  of  the  different 'parts  of  a  solid  body  about  an  axis,  caDed 
the  axis  0/ rotation,  being  thus  distinguished  from  the  pnygrettive  motion  of  a  body 
about  some  dlstsnt  point  or  centre :  thus  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  la  a  motion 
of  rotation,  but  its  attniud  motion  one  of  roTolution.*'  «  «  * 

''When  a  solid  body  turns  round  an  axis,  retaining  its  shape  and  dimenmons  tm* 
altered,  every  particle  is  actually  describing  a  cirde  round  this  axis,  which  iuds  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  perpehdicular  to  its  pla^e."*— .8ar2o«. 

"  There  u  no  rotation  when  one  face  or  a  determinate  section  of  the  moidng  body 
remains  constantly  parallel  to  itself;  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  rotation,  Sn  thessme 
time  as  tile  revolution,  when  the  moving  body  turns  eonstantly  the  same  face  towardu 
the  central  body.  This  second  case  is  that  of  the  satelliies,  in  moviaff  round  sb<^^ 
their  primaries."--* JVat^^  de  Mieanique,  pt^  M.  8.  J).  P^sson,  2nd  edUum,  Tme  lU 
pp.  179—180. 
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monr  wKoiiadbad  a  domn»6Q-fieiise  ntaihdmatioal  ednchtith  vegardcrras  a 
pedantic  folly  a'  definition  .vhicih  neoesaaril^  \eadh  to  thb  «onclAjsion|" 
that' if  A  revohtea  round  B,  B  being  a  fixed  point/  B  hm  rotated  tb\mi:' 
Mi  BO  that  the  Sun  rotates  ronnd  the  EaMl*    Hub  it  is  which  haai 
led  to  the  ingenuous  admission  of  Dr.  Lardner  that  the  Peak  of  Teneii£Ge>' 
and  each  individual,  ^.  4fec.,  rotate  on  their  own  separate  axes.     The 
scientific  writer  of  an  anonymous  pamplilet  at  Edinburgh  t  redtoces  ibd»r 
ofl^oot'of  science  run  mad  to  its  climav  of  u"-inuity  ni  ilif  hMijwing 
WQU-put  itiuatration  :^ —         '  .f;-.;     ^  i  ^^   hmj,^  ,iv  l.M.jrir^j^ijv  -.it      ''^'2ar«i» 

"They  who  maintain  the  establJ^hed'kiudfTed'aoctriries'ott' tli^e  th*-*^  points  miisft  j*^ 
be  prepaired  to  assent  to,  and  alfirin^  the  monRtrouB  proposition  that  the  radius  of  adll 
orbit,  or  th^'epoke  of  a  wheel,  nay,  even  the  stick  twirled  round  in  the  hand,  possesses fx 
Uie xa^rv^ellons  property  of  turning  round  on  both  ends  at  once,  and  describing  at  th&j^ 
same  time  two  separate  circles,  round  different  centres,  separated  from  each  other  by 
itff  whole  length!"  *K' 

You  seem  to  derive  great  comfort  from  the  Moon's  undulating  paiH,  ^ 
iuispaoe  round  the  Sun.  I  I'epeat  that  this  will  not  help  the  astrono-f 
mers  one  bit.  You  may  just  as  well  attempt  to  eke  out  an  ai'gumen^j. 
against  the  palpable  fsust  that  a  fly  flies  round  and  round  your  head  in  a ' 
raUway*^:arriage,  or  with  a  given  motion,  because  it  is  at  the  same  time' 
moving  through  space  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  Cambridge  ta; ' 
London.  I  wish  you  had  given  your  reasons  for  saying  that  the  Mooii|i^ 
rewolvea  mare  about  the  Sun  than  about  the  Earth :  though  wholly  irrele-  i^ 
v^t  to  .the  argument,  they  must  be  at  least  curious.  But  however  we^| 
nd^y  lan^^i.  ihe  scantiness  of  your  information  on  this  and  some  otherf\ 
p^mts,  no  suck  oowiplaint  can  attach  to  your  assurance  that  the  heavenly 
hodies  are  not  festened  to  each  other.  We  are  assured  of  this  for  thc^^ 
fiftt.timiainPAB.  11.  .  ^    ,^       .        ^^  ,,  V     . 

In  Pab.  is  you  revert  to  tie  soTar  and  siiereal  days ;  and  havingk 
stf^ted  thue  number  of  the  solar  days  correctly,  you  add  that  "  the  Ilarti^ 
t^pqIv^  n  presume  you  mean  rotates]  366  times  on  her  aads  with  refer^} 
enoe  tp  me  fixed  stcbrs,''  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  you  thaV 
she  does  not  :  a  revolution  or  rotation  means  a  complete  revolution  ovt 
rotate  :  if  the  revolution  or  rotation  of  a  body  in  motion  of  transloMoifk^ 
be..m£;asared  by  the  interval  of  time  which  any  point  on  it  occupies  in/; 
twicei  presenting  itself  to  another  external  point  at  rest,  any  child  wiU^ 
perceive  thati  such  measurement  cannot  be  equal  to  the  period  of  afulf 
rotation,  the  angulaJr  distance  having  changed.  .   , 

'  The'  concluding  paragraphs  of  your  paper  merely  repeat  the  experi-  ' 
ment  by  which  GaHleo  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  body  revolving 
itmnd'a-'distacnt  centre,  preserving  its  parallelism,  and  presenting  the 
same  face  to  an  external  point  and   different  faces  to   the  centre  of 
its  orbi^,  did  not  rotate.     Your  argument  is,  that  since  this  manner^ 
of  orbital  reyolution  is  not  rotation,  the  lunar  motion  must  be.     In  the^ 
first  place,  this  is  a  non  sequitur  ;  there  is  no  physical  impossibility  in> 
two  or  more  modes  of  tui^ning  in  an  orbit  without  rotation.     Mr.  H. 
Perigal,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  D.  Mushet,  and  the  author  of  the  Edinburgli' 
tracts,  and  I  dare  say  many  other  far  abler  reasoners  than  myself,  have    ' 
over  and  over  again  demolished  this  fallacy. 

•'"  '    '  — ' '^ — ' i 

•  Hymer*a  Elements  of  Astronomy  are,  I  believe,  founded  on  ihis  doctrine. 
V^'^  Considerations  on  the  Established  DoetrineseomMrning  the  H<k)ik*«.Bof»lfioiii^' 
Armour,  Edvnh.  1866.  '        J 

3    N 
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TH£  moon's  HOTION. 

.  Your  water  experiment  proves  nothing.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  immobility  of  the  water,  and  that  it  preserves  its  parallel- 
ism, and,  if  yon  will,  that  it  does  not  turn  like  the  Moon,  how  does  that 
prove  ,that  thp  Moon  rotates  on  her  own  axis  ?  There  is  really  notl^m 
to  gra|)pie  with  in  an  illustration  and  argument  so  utterly  irreleyanl. 
Jitotjons  in  mechanics  being  pheDomena  resulting  from  forces,  the 
motion  of  the. Moon  is  undeniably  (as  you  assert  in  I^ar.  14)  the  resujt 
of  inechanical  force^     But  of  what  kind  of  force,  and  of  how  many,  you 

frudently  omit  saying.  If  1  am  right  in  the  geometrical  phenomena 
have  above  ascribed  to  the  relative  motions  of  the  different  particles 
\d,  the  Mopn,^  as  being  distinct  from  those  which  are  inseparable  from 
rotation,  equally  distinct  are  the  mechanical  forces  which  respectively 
jproduce  them.  Mathematical  definitions  have  long  been  vagu^  and 
unsatisfactory;  but  the  abuse  which  assigns  the  same  term  to  two 
distinct  motions,  is^  I  believe,  unequalled ;  and  not  only  detrimenlal, 
but  discreditable  to  science.  I  could  confirm  this  remark  by  the 
manner  in  which  "  scientific  inen,"  in  thefr  correspondence  with  me  on 
this  subject,  have  contradicted  each  other.  .      ,        ..  , 

'  jIn  conclusion,  if  it  had  been  merely  affirmed  .that  the  Moop  rotate4 
round  the  centre  of  her  orbit,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  contest 
that  merely  verbal  misuse  of  the  term  rotate;  but  it  is  gravely  asserted 
that  the  Moon  rotates  on  her  own  axis  once  in  addition  to  her  oroital 
revolution  :  and  this  is  gravely  assigned  as  the  cause  of  her  presenting 
the  same  face  to  the  Earth,  and  the  synchronism  of  these  double  and 
distinct  movements  is  said  to  be  an  extraordinary  coincidence  (instead 
of  a  single  motion).  Since  reverend  philosophers  at  scientific,  associations 
get  into  veiy  un philosophical  passions  because  these  dogmas  are  "marred 
and  murdered/'  it  is  high  time  that  the  growing  requirements,  of 
common  sense  should  be  respected,  and  plain  teaching  vindicated  in 
high  places ;  so  that  such  errors  may  be  calmly  disproved,  firmly 
denounced,  and  completely  exploded.  >  . 

•^  It  is  no  matter  of  mere  verbal  difference.  You  and  I  heard  it  openly 
declared  from  the  platform  of  the  Mathematical  Section  at  the  last 
British  Association,  that  the  Moon  rotated  on  her  axis  as  .  a  peg-top 
spins.  I  perfectly  acquit  you  of' any  direct  assent  to  such  a  statement; 
but  before  you,  holding  the  high  station  which  you. worthily  fill  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  indireetly  support  the  men  who  are  thus 
teaching  the  elements  of  two  noble  sciences,  of  which  you  are  bound. to 
conserve  the  purity,  I  humbly  subndt  that  you  should  be  prepared  with 
more  eogent  reasons  for  such  countenance,  thiem  the  remarks  you  volun- 
teered in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  that  the.  Moon  rotates  round  her  own 
i^xis  at  the  Cheltenham  meeting. 

I  am,  Beverend  Sir,  yOur  obedient  servant,    . 

Jelpjtger  ^ymons,  B,A.  Cani 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION^No.  ^ 

IN  a  preceding  paper  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  woman 
should  cultivate  her  heart  and  understanding,  and  what  habits  of  study 
will  be  most  conducive  to  that  end.  There  is,  however,  another  branch  , 
of  the  subject  to  which  we  would  gladly  call  attention  in  a  concluding 
article — the  manner  in  which  she  should  guard  the  hearts  and  miiidis 
of  others ;  more  especially  those  of  the  younger  members  of  her  own 
sex,  whose  real  education  is  generally  committed  to  her  care. 

It  is  a  very  different  thing  teaching  oneself,  and  teaching  others ;  the 
latter  duty  requiring  a  ifar  greater  amouni  of  patience  andrjperseverance 
ihan  the  former.  ' '      ,]'  '.',./  !.    \  ,\.  ' 

"In  commencibg  the  education  of  a  cliildi  wSb'  must  ^'eep  ^l4ayg  in  view 
our  one  great  object ;  which  is  neither  to  make  a  well- taught  parrot,  nor 
a  moving  auliomaton,  bui  a  sensible,  intelligent  woman,  fitted  to  take 
her  place  in  society  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  station. 

The  mind  of  a  child  is  pliant  and  easily  moulded ;  let  us  be  careful 
that  we  form  it  aright]  remembering  always  how  responsible  is  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  that  the  future  happiness  of  that 
child  may  probably  depend  upon  the  care  we  have  bestowed  upon  her 
early  years.  When  we  look  upon  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  we 
shall  be  struck  with  its  vast  importance,  and  strive  more  earnestly  to 
fulfil  its  duties  aright ;  recollecting  that  we  are  forming  a  creature  not 
merely  for  time,  but  tor  eternity.  Let  us  put  our  whole  hearts  in  our 
work,  and' then  we  may  humbly  trust  that  the  blessing  of  God  will 
accompany  our  labours. 

To  be  able  to  teach  well  we  must  be  thoroughly  masters  of  our 
subject,  and  in  explaining'  it  should  endeavour  to  do  so  in  as  few  and 
simple  words  as  we  can.  A  long  history  confuses  the  listener,  who 
forgets  th^  first  part  in  listening  to  the  conclusion.  We  must  never, 
however,  be  weary  of  repeating  the  same  lessons  again  and  again,  until 
thoroughly  comprehended  by  our  pupils.  Precept  must  be  upon  precept, 
line  upon  line,  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little ;  remembering  that  what 
seems  very  clear  to  us,  may  be  more  difficult  of  comprehension  to  another 
mind,  somewhat  differently  constituted  to  our  own.  Undisheartened,  we 
inust  try  again,  firmly  resolved  that  our  charges  shall  not  pass  by  any 
difficulty  without  having  first  surmounted  it. 

An  anecdote  in  the  early  life  of  one  of  the  Wesley s  illustrates  this 
patience  and  perseverance.  His  mother  was  one  day  teaching  him  a 
simple  lesson  which  he  was  slow  to  learn  ;  she  was  very  patient  with  the 
child,  but  the  father  became  greatly  irritated.  "  How  can  you,"  he  at 
length  exclaimed,  "  tell  that  dull  boy  the  same  thing  twenty  times 
over?**  *   *^  Because,^'  sh^  re])lied  gently,  "  nineteen  will  not  do." 

Patience  and  a  perfect  command  of  temper  under  all  circumstances 
are  some  of  the  most  important  requirements  of  a  teacher,  though 
perhaps  at  times  a  little  difficult  to  maintain.  It  is  remarkable  how  a 
jingle  ebullition  of  passion  will  destroy  the  effect  of  all  that  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  teach  ;  and  it  does  this  by  diminishing  the  respect 
in  which  our  children  hold  the  office  of  the  teacher.  If  dislike  and 
ridicule  ever  take  the  place  of  love  and  confidence,  we  can  hope  for  but 
little  success  in  our  future  labours. 
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It  is  «dd  that  amongst  tho  iMipeiioc  ckssed  of  tke  Hiluioolv  iti  is 
customary  to  have  in  their  dwellto^  a  particular  apartment,  whiieir  is 
called  *^  Knodbagsra,'^  or  *^  the  chamber  of  anger/'  and  into  wJiicli  any 
ipember  of  the  household  who  feels  himself  to  be  out  of  tenq^^r  immediatriy 
retires,  remaining  there  until  solitude  has  calmed  and  tranquillized  hitn. 
It  would  be  very  useful  if  every  teacher  could  have  his  or  her  Knod- 
.  faagara,  for  theii:  temper  is  ofben  ^verAy  tried  ;  but  an  this  cannot  be, 
let  them  not  commit  the  grievous  error  of*  converting  the^  schoolraom 
into  such  an  apartment.  >       , 

Patience  and  good  temper  -will  achieve  much,  even  with  the  lea^t- 
promisin^  children,  while  hurry  and  irritation'  daunt  the  timid,  harden 
the  ill-disposed,  and  prevent  our  winning  the  a^ections  of  our  piapils ; 
without  which  we  may  drive,  but  shall  not  be  able  "to  lei^ :  and  in  such 
a.  position,  when  we  cannot  get  to  their  hearts,  it  is  of  very  little  use  to 
.work  at  their  heads. 

Another  point  which  is  ei  great  -importance  to  ^  teacher's  success,  is, 
that  she  should  maintain  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  The  schoolroom  need 
inot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  a  ^A  place-  A  qheeijful  instructress  will  make 
'her  lessons  interesting,  and  thereby  gain  the.  willing  attention  of  ho: 
pupils;  and,  besides,  she  wiU  insensibly.  inJ^usaJntq  them  some  of  her 
own  spirit.     The  mind  of  a  young  girl  is  easily  impressible,  and  will 

feineradly  take  the  tone  of  those  she  is  with  in  early  ^youth.  We  all 
now  how  depressing  it -is  to  the  spirits  to  associate  intimately  with 
those  who  take  a  gloomy  and  discontented  view  of  life;  it  seems  to 
draw  the  sunshine  out  of  our  hearts.  A  teacher  who  i^  always  discon- 
tented with  her  pupils'  efforts,  whose  brow  is  ^oomy,  a^d  on  whose  Hps 
the  smile  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  is  never  seen  to  play,  miit 
.produce  a  similar  effect  upon  her  scl^olars.  f  A  single  word  of  enoourage- 
(ment,  judiciously  applied,  will  do  more  to  stimulate  a  qhild  to  renewed 
exertion,  than  a  long  lecture.  Thus,  if  .we  have  to  return  a  faulty 
exercise,  and  can  say  Pruthfully^  "This  is  not  rijght ;  but  I  can  see  you 
iave  taken  pains >  try  again,  and  you  will  succeed  at  last,'*  tl^e  disap- 
pointment in  the  child's  mind  is  softened  at  once.  '  She  feels  that  her 
efforts,  though  unsuccessftd,  have  been  appreciated ;  and  she  will  repeat 
them  with  renewed  energy,  determined  not  to  lose  the  good  opinion 
that  has  been  formed  of  her. 

It  is  most  essential  to  maintain ,  obedience  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  In  little  children  this  obedience  must  be  of  a  passive  cha- 
racter; butw^e  should  not  allow  it  to  continue  so.  A^  the  reascodng 
faculties  begin  to  expand,  we  should  make  them  see  the  reasons  for 
such  and  such  modes  of  conduct,  and  seek  rather  to  guide  and  assist 
them  in  judging  for  themselves  than  to  -wdsh  that  they  should  be  blindly 
^ded  by  us.  Parents  and  teachers  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  thia^ 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  when  death  or  other  circumstances  sepa- 
rate the  connection  between  them,  their  pupils  are  icast  upon  the 
world  like  a  vessel  that  has  lost  its  helm,  without  any  power  of  judg- 
ing or  directing  their  course  aright  in  the  new  position  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

It  is  very  important  also  to  inculcate  early  habits  of  careful  ^d 
accurate  observation,  yfe  should  teach  children  to  reason  upon  what 
they  see, — ^to  inquire  into  .the  causes  that  produce  certain  results.  The 
science  of  botany,  so  frequently  a  favouiite  study  with  girls,  affords  u» 
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pecuiiar  iaeilituis  fbr  teaddng  tkiei  babit,  a«  it  requiier  gmt  caxsn  and 
nicety  of  obsewation.  This  remark  applies,  rhoveT^r,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  all  studies.  Nothing  will  be  well  aoooi&plished  :thab  is 
done  carelessly  and  inaccurately;  and  it  would  be  well  if  aU  would  apply 
to  their  conduct  the  old  adage, "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  ia  worth 
doing  toellJ' 

One  otkermotto  may  also  usefully  be  inculcated^— ^"  Bear  and  forbear,^' 
as  it  will  pnxve  through  life  an.  invaluable  assistant  in  the  discbarge  of 
domestic  and  social  duties;  byit  to  teach  this  properly,  it  must  he  exem- 
plified by  the  teacher's  own  conduct  in  her  intercourse  with  her  pupils. 
Above  ahf  she  must  plant  in  their  minds  a  laving,  trusting  principle  .of 
religion  as  the  mainspring  firom  which  they  shpuld  aot,  aqd  by  which 
they  shovild  ^de  their  thoughts  and  words,  as  well  as  deeda       -  ...€i. 


THE   MATHEMATICIANS. 

&B,— i-Thanks  to  the  perseveiraitce  of  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  we  have 
at  length  a  palpable  instance,  prominently  brought  forward  to  every 
sound  capacity,  of  the  ill  effects  wrought  on  the  understanding  by  a  too 
exclusive  study  -  of  the  sophistries  of  the  calculua      It  is  now .  two 
centuries  since  this  form  of  mathematics  substituted  in  our  universities 
the  logi<?  of  Aristotle.     It  assumed  a  similar  position  as  an  exercise  for 
the  juvenile  faculties,  to  prepare  them  for  the  business  of  lifie ;  and  l\ad 
it  rested  there,  it  would  have  been  well ;  but,  precisely  Kke  its  prototype, 
it  has  been  pursued  further,  and  its  professors  have  fallen  into  the  very 
same  error  that  Bacon  exposed,  and  given  a  £sdse  resting-place  to  their 
minds,  in  the  vain  belief  that  any  set  of  phrases  or  symbols  wielded, 
selon  les  rhgUSy  in  the  seclusion  of  four  Trails,  could  open  the  secrets  of 
nature  and  supply  the  place  of  reasoning,  built  upon  the  £rm  basis 
of  physical  ^icts,  which  csjn  be  obtained  only  by  patient  experimental 
toil,  and  by  years — ^nay,  cefrUwries — of  jealous  observation  and  inter- 
rogation— ^not  of  fictions,  but  of  realities.      Nothing  is  more  to  be 
regretted  than  when  powerful  and  acute  minds,  which  under  proper 
direotion  might  do  science  service,  are  seen  to  be  emasculated  under 
the  frivolities  of  a  barren  system.      That  the  calculus  has  led  to  a 
neglect  of  geometry  is  an.  old  complaint ;  yet  few  persons  could  have 
been  prepared  for  the  utter  deficiency  of  correct  geometrical  conception 
exhibited  in  the  authoritative  denunciations  by  the  Timi^  correspondent 
and  others  of  Mr.  Symons's  heresy.     The  simplest  attention  to  the  ele- 
mentary definitions  of  points  and  lines  would  have  prevented  all  this 
exposure.     An  act  of  rotation  necessitates  the  consideration  of  only  one 
mathematical  podnt-^the  centre  of  the  rotating  system;  an  act  of  revolu- 
tion necessitates  the  consideration  of  a  second  mathematical  pointy  at  an 
appreciable  distance  from  the  first,  so  that  between  the  two  points  a 
line  m^y  be  drawn.     The  second  or  revolving  point  Tnay  he  a  second 
centre  of  rotation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  or  it  may  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  moon  :  the  first  evincing  two  motions,  requiring  two  separdte 
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forces;  the  sfeconS  one  motion,  caused  tiy  one'fprce.  Tlie  whole  contro- 
versjr  is  as  simple  as  the  dispute  whether  there  be  any  difference  between 
the  arithmetical  numbers  one  and  two.  How,  then,  is  it  that  intellects 
of  the  first  calibre  can  have  been  led  into  the  attempt  to  confotind  and 
identify  such  elementary  differences  as  negative  and  positive,  one  and 
two,  and  make  themselves  appear,  as  Dr.  Lardner  has  it,  "  ridiculously 
wrong?"  Merely  by  the  preju(Kce  6f  system-^a  memorable  instance 
that  the  wise  are  not  always  certainly  wise.  The  sindple  mechanical 
facts,  as  they  are,  cannot  be  suffered  to  stand  alone ;  they  must  be 
reconciled  with  **  astronomy,**  as  a  certain  collegiate  theory  is  tiermed, 
which  exists  by  and  for  the  calculus.  It  having  teen  assumed,  about 
two  centuries  since,  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  by  their  distance, 
sublimity,  and  the  magnitude  of  space,  compared  to  our  own  littleness, 
stimulate  the  marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  and  attract  a  peculiar 
attention,  continue  to  move  by  an  impulse,  "  impressed "  on  them  at 
some  unknown  period  of  time,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  philosophers 
of  this  school  to  endeavour  to  subject  all  their  movements,  as  well  as 
they  can,  to  the  known  conditions  of  projected  bodies.  It  is  this 
attempt  which  has  inducedT  that  class  who  call  themselves  "  professed 
astronomers"  to  strain  tbe«B9elve9  tot  the  ^odoQioa,  that  the  path  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  with  a  double  motion  is  not  essentially  different  to 
the  path  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  with  a  single  motion.  Both  bodies 
miist  be  furnished  with  the  orthodo/x  projectile  twirl.  Mr.  Jelinger 
Symons  has  at  length  got  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  before  the  face 
of  a  'scientific  association,  and  long  before  the  end  of  this  century  we 
shall  see  that  ^gantic  delftsion,  the  theoiy  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  the 
planets,  tinder  the  influence  of  a  forceless  fbrce,  shattered  to  pieces^  and 
swept  away  into  the  well-stored  limbo  of  past  philosophical  errors,  though 
perhaps  distinguished  above  them  all  by  the  magnitude  of  its  absurdity, 
and  perversion  of  physical  fact. 

We  have  no  right,  under  any  sound  philosophy,  to  attribute  to  the 
great  and  distant  bodies  t)f  the  "universe,  merely  because  they  are  great 
and  distant,  qualitdes  or  properties  quite  at  variance  With  our  own  phy- 
sical experience.  It  more  resembles  politics  than  science  to  speculate 
at  Urge  upon  remote  grandettr  which  we  cannot  ap'proafch.  After 
wasting  their  intellects  in  framing  these  loose  systems,  and  affecting  t-o 
comprehend  them,  their  authors  turn  round  to  the  unenlightened  and 
heretical  public  of  common  sense,  and  superciliously  exclsdm,  "  You  are 
not  initiated ;  you  cannot  understand  the  unknown  tongue.'*  What 
answer  should  be  made  to  a  gardei^er  who  told  us  that  the  poke  he  gave 
to  a  bean  in  planting  it  made  the  roots  grow  downwards,  and  that  the 
pulling  out  his  planting-stick  made  the  stalk  follow  upwards  ?  All  these 
things  are  the  secrets  of  trade.  Why  should  not '  the  gardener',  as  well 
as  the  mathematician,  have  his  profitable  mystery  1    ' 

The  late  controversy  has  supplied  striking  instances  of  those  ^ver- 
micular" questions,  which  Lord  Bacon  warns  us  are  so  apt  to  be  engen- 
dered in  minds  addicted  to  the  stagnation  of  leisurely  abstractions.  Our 
opponents  seem  to  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  their  capacity  for 
realizing  the  conception  of  an  abstract  axis,  or  axis  passing  through  any 
or  every  part  of  a  revolving  body,  through  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
through  St.  Paul's,  through  their  heads,  or  through  the  moon.  From 
the  habitual  conviction  that  all  their  ideas  are  great,  they  think  this  a 
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great  idea,  and  deplore  the  doomed  inability  of  the  mere  practical  man 

to  comprehend  such  sublimity.  Were  they  to  ascend  from  this  bathos 
of  the  trivial,  and  study  the  most  commonplace  of  mechanical  facts,  the 
daily  conversion  of  circular  to  reciprocating  motion,  they  might  amuse 
themselves  not  onlv  with  abstract  axes,  but  with  concrete  axles  stuck 
into  any  revolving  oody  as  thick  as  "  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  ;** 
we  might  have  less  of  such  very  vain  and  pretentious  theories,  and  they 
themselves  might  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  solemnities  they  put 
forth  with '  the  assertion,  that  "only  astronomers  and  mathematicians 
cp,n  comprehend  them."'  They  are  mere  pedantic  puerilities,  magnified 
by  their  ignorance  of  what  is  truly  important  into  a  "  vast  profound," 
which  they  believe  none  but  themselves  can  fathom.  It  is  time  that  a 
science  so  valuable  as  mathematics,  when  properly  pursued,  should  be 
confined  to  its  due  limits,  and  the  small  professors  of  it  set  at  their 
right  level  p^^  ^uaaHT. 


Ikbustkt. — Industry  rnnst  be  tsmght  a  chiM  as  one  amongst  the  most 
hnportani  duties  of  Mt ;  hal»te  of  iadofttry  must  then  be  implrated  in  him  ;  and  in 
no  way  will  be  gain  these  better  than  by  Uvi^gin  anatq^osp^ere  of  whieh  this  ^rms 
one  of  the  pHncipal  and  chief  ingredients.  He  must  read  of  it  in  his  lessons  ;  he 
must  see  it  in  the  work  of  the  school ;  he  must  catch  it  in' the  conduct  and  character 
of  his  master.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  overcome  any  spirit  of  idleness  ;  and 
IS' the  work  and  order  of  the  school  every  meaas  ahoold  be  used  to  illostrate  the 
benefi4fl  Arising  from  industry,  and  the  baneful  effects  of  slqth  and  idlaneas.  A8> 
practice  is  better  than  precept^  through  the  untiring  energy  of  the  master  not  a  child 
sjiould  be  allowed  to  be  without  occupation  even  for  a  moment.  I  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  carry  this  out; 'but  it  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  under  consideration  to 
enter  upoa*  these  difficulties  or  their  remedies.— ^J2l0«.  John  Ffegauvn, 

LiTTXE  Kindnesses. — Little  acts  of  kindness,  gentle  words,  loving 
snliles^— they  strew  the  path  of  1il6  with  flowers :  the  suh  seems  to  shine  brighter  for 
them, and  the  green  earth  to  look  greener ;  and  He  who  bade  un  '' lo^e  one  another" 
lopks^  with  favour  upon  the  gentle  and  kuad-hefurtedi  and  He , pronounced  the  meek, 
blessed. — Canadian  Journal  of  Education, 

Ji^crcATiON  OF  Young  Lapiss.— It  aeemB  sometimes  odd  enough  to 
me,  that  while  young  ladies  are  so  sedulously  taught  all  the  aocomplishments  that  a^ 
husband  disregards,  they  are  never  taught  the  great  one  he  would  prize.  They  are 
taught  to  be  exhibitors,  he  wants  a  companion. — Oodolphin, 

Aptness  to  Teach. — The  great  secret  seems  to  be  this  : — to  be  able 
easily  to  descend  ^om  an  elevation  £»t  above  a  pupil  to  a  level  with  his  cajpacity. 
There  must  beJ  a  fireiedoill  and  faltlesfir  of  language,-^  power  of  choosing  #ith  rapidity 
woids  which  aore  at  omso  correct  and  easy  of  appUbatiou ;  there  must  be  a  clearness 
ef  ideaS)— order,  p^thod,  and  arrapgement;  there  ^luat  be  no  jumping  from  one  part 
of  the  subject  to  another  :  every  step  of  the  lesson  must  be  progressive.  This 
requires  a  &qulty  of  remembering  what  has  been  already  demonstrated,  and  also  a 
faculty  of  looking  forward  to  the  various  parte  which  will  be  required,  each  in  its 
tttro,  to  complete  the  scheme. -^i^eti.  J.  Frean€m% 
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ENORMOUS  injury  is  being  done  by  the  absurdly  protracted  houre 
of  school  study.  In  nearly  eTery  gentlemen's  school  in  England 
it  Ls  usual  to  begin  work  at  eight  or  half-past  eight  (but  often  at  seven), 
aE&d,  with  something  like  two  hours  for  meals  and  recreation,  prolong 
schooling  even  for  young  children  till  tea-time.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  the  mental  labour  of  the  day  is  not  even  then  complete  j  for  in 
most  schools,  if  not  in  all  schools,  the  lessons  for  the  next  morning  have 
then  to  be  learned  in  addition  to  the  foregone  work ;  and  when,  all  the 
intellectual  energy  being  wearied  and  exhausted,  such  a  tax  on  the  bram 
is  more  than  usually  oppressive  and  noxious. 

The  injury  thus  done  to  health  is  great.  Many  a  young  constitution 
receives  the  seeds  ef  future  premature  decay,  and  countless  ailments  are 
thus  engendered  for  the  sake  of  acquirements  which,  even  were  thej 
thus  attained,  would  indeed  be  dearly  purchased.  But  how  infinite  is 
the  folly  of  the  system  when,  in  addition  to  its  sanatory  evil,  its  utter 
inutility  is  taken  into  account !  We  cannot  cram  minds  as  we  cram 
bales,  b;^  fa3rdrauHe  'presmr^ 

Lord  Stanley,  at  a  reoent  opening  of  an  Oldhaon  "  Lyceum"  (as  it  was 
sillily  called),  most  sensibly  reihat'ked  as  follovs : — **  It  was  not  true 
that  a  large  amount  of  leisure  was  requidte  in  order  to  obtain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  learning*  The  brain,  like  the  body,  could  only 
bear  a  certain'  amount  oif  active  exertion  :  nay,  of  all  organizations  it 
was  the  niost  delicate, — the  mo^  easily  put  out  of  repair;  and  the  most' 
difficult  to  set  right  when  once  disorganized.  It  was  liable  to  suffer  in 
many  ways  ;  from  too  little  wogrk  in  those -whoee  laboiur  was  mechanical 
only,  or  who  do  not  work  at  all ;  or  from  too  nnidi  woi^  in  those  whoet 
labour  employed  chiefly  or  exclusively  the  intellectual  fiBM3ulti»&  It  was 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  men,  though  &ee  ftom  any  pressure 
of  business,'  though  independent  a£  a  professidn  or  trade,  could,  whaV 
ever  the  amotmt'  of  their  leisure,  or  howevet  much  they  might  desire  it, 
occupy  anything  like  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part,  in  study. 
'  *^  If  no  external  drctimstabces  interposed  to  liinit  their  exerltons, 
nature  would,  and  did.  The  mind  only  retained  its  freshness  for  ft 
limited  time,  and  if  that  time  were  exceeded,  exhaustiosi  ensued  ;  little 
was  learned,  and  the  seeds  of  future  mischief  were  sown  in  the  consti- 
tution. What  he  intended  for,  then,  was  this, — that  no  man  willing 
to  study  need  despond,  because  he  ocmld  only  ooramand  a  portion,  it' 
might  be,  of  his  evenings,  whilst  others  were  masters  of  the  whole  day. 
It  was  bad  arithmetic  in  these  matters  to  coiiipute  that  four  thnes  as 
much  could  be  learned  in  four  hours  as  in  one.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  argue,  that  because  a  good  dinner  daily  ^ve  a  man  health  and 
strength,  therefore  four  such  ^Miers  every  day  would  make  ft  man  fouri 
times  as  strong  and  healthy.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  argue 
(what  all  who  have  looked  even  into  the  elements  of  finance  know  to  be 
untrue),  that  if  they  doubled  the  rate  of  a  tax,  they  would  double  abo 
the  amount  it  would  produce." 

Now  what  is  true  as  addressed  to  working  men,  is  just  as  true  when 
applied  to  our  own  children.  We  firmly  believe  that  a  vast  injmy  is 
being  done  to  the  soundness  of  future  learning,  by  the  inordinate  t^fffff' 
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cramming  of  boys;  which  seems  at  present  to  be  a  rule  without 
exception.  These  exceadre  hours  of  study  are  applied  chiefly  to 
classics.  A  sound  elemehtary  education  in  every-day  knowledge  is 
rendered  altogeth^*  subordinate.  Superficiality  necessarily  results ;  firs% 
from  the  undue  tax  upon,  and  spraining  of  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  child;  and  seoomdly,  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  matter  he  is 
inquired  tp  swallow,  and  which  he  can  nowise  digest.  Hence,  cram 
systems  and  fictitious  standards  obtain*  Formulse,  without  adequate 
training  in  the  principles  of  mathematical  and  arithmetical  science,  as 
the  Moderators  themselves  complain,  become  the  road  to  the  tripos  at 
Cambridge,  whilst  the  knack  of  versification  is  studied  as  the  best 
chance  of  a  high  place  in  the  classes  of  Oxford.  Classics  are  studied, 
less  as  a  means  of  chastening  style,  &cilitating  grammar,  and  giving 
elegance  to  the  expression  of  Englifdi,  than  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
prizes,  scholarships,  and  honours.  These  mistakes  in  education — ^for  such 
we  regard  them — are  part  and  parcel  of  the  vicious  system  of  long  school- 
hours.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  true  aim  and  object 
of  education  is  to  form  men  fit  for  their  social  duties  and  relations.  If 
this  be  true,  parents  should  insist  upon  it,  that  mental  studies  be 
limited  first  of  all  to  such  subjects  as  will  conduce  to  those  ends ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  demands  on  the  intellect  be  held  in  subjection  to  the 
requirements  of  bodily  strenffth  and  mental  vigour.  Four  hours  of  r^ftl 
application  to  book  learning  is  ample  for  any  child  under  twelve. 

If  aay  senidble  man  would  confer  the  immense  boon  on  English 
society  of  opening  a  boarding-school,  where  a  good  English,  and  per- 
fectly elementary  Latin  education  were  given,  and  liimted  to  four  hours 
daily,  devoting  the  rest  of  the  day  to  healthful  games  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  sudi  useful  things  as  rowing,  gardening,  carpentering,  <fec., 
the  master  being  with  his  boys,  and  constantly  using  these  admirable 
facilities  of  moral  training,  we  would  insure  him  a  handsome  income. 
Let  him  confijie  his  ambition  to  sending  his  pupils  home  healthy^  hearty, 
manly,  generous  boys,  with  the  feelings  and  manners  of  gentlemen ;  with 
a  fair  ampunt  of  practically  useful  knowledge,  cM^d  a  sound  elementary 
education  in  Scnpture,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  EngUsh 
grammar.  We  would  undertake  to  back  suqh  a  boy,  starting  at  twelve 
with  such  a  substratum,  against  any  number  of  the  cramlings  of  the 
fashionable  school  system.  He  should  beat  them  morieover  on  Uieijr  own 
ground  ;  and  would  be  a  better  classic,  a  better  mathematician,  and  a 
better  yj^  in  every  sense  qf  that  broad  word,  at  twenty,  than  they  have 
aky  chance  of  blooming  at  any  period  of  their  futtire  ^ve^. 


TitPd^ANCE  OP  thU  Avocation  op  Schoolbiastkb.— The  business  of 

the  schoolmaster  is  to  £B«bion  and  mould  a  man  for  life  ;  oftenjtimes  it  is  his  lot  to 
iorttt  And  model  almost  an  entire  community, — tiumerically,  at  all  events,  the  larger 
portion.  There  must  be,  then,  if  he  aims  at  success,  an  earnest  and  constant; 
endeavour  to  rgpt  out  all  that  is  eyil,  to  eradicate  the  weeds,  to  plant  and  to  foster^ 
Bohler  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  his  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  harmonize  the 
Bttemberg  of  the  future  family  one  with  another.  ♦  *  *  ♦  To  th6  dcho^- 
™aster*s  car^  is  committed  an ^noi^nous  trust ;  in  his  hands  is  placed  machinery  of  a 
f<>ii8tniotion  most  exquiedtely  delicate,  from  wh7<^,  if  pr6per1y  lumdled^  results  most 
important  to  the  comrnnni^y  are  to  emanat^.-**i^.  /.  Fremfm, 
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Higtery  of  Greece,  based  on  that  of  Oonnop  Thirlwall,  B.D.,  IKshop  of 
St.  David'a  By  Dr.  LeonhaTd  Sclunitz.  Foarth  Edition.  P^  566. 
London :  Longman  &  Co.,  1856. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Dayid^s  wrote  many  years  ago  the  Eoatory  of 
Greece,  Amplified  and  adorned  with  the  philosophy  and  generalizations 
with  which  elegant  and  erudite  scholarship  and  a  powerfol  mind 
naturally  enlarges  upon  the  fects  of  history,  revives  its  power,  develops 
its  use,  and  portrays  its  beauty.  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz  has  retained 
th^  skeleton,  and  diiaoarded  the  symmetry  of  the  work ;  he  has  stripped 
the  tree  of  its  summer  foliage,  fruit,  and  verdure,  and  given  us  its  winter 
aspect,  faithfully  preserving  its  material  substance;  nor  are  these  by 
any  means  devoid  of  utility,  and  as  a  ''  Manual  containiDg  within  a 
reasonable  compass  an  accurate  and  complete  outline  of  the  subject,**  we 
admit  its  merit;  but  we  must  altogether  deny  that  this  is  the  best 
mode  of  making  "  the  voluminous  works "  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr. 
Grote  "  available  for  educational  purposea"  Youth  should  be  enticed  to 
history  by  flowery  paths,  not  deterred  from  it  by  dates,  incidents,  and 
details,  oppressive  to  the  memory  and  distasteful  to  the  intellectual 
appetite  of  the  child.  If  any  one  would  take  the  trouble,  who  had  the 
power,  of  adopting  the  exact  converse  of  Dr.  Schmitz's  plan  ;  and  would 
give  us  all  the  poetry,  philosophy,  and  pictorial  narrative,  discarding 
three-fourths  of  the  drier  details,  chronology,  and  minor  events  in 
Bishop  Thirlwall's  masterly  worl^  we  should  then  indeed  have  an 
introduction  to  the  master-pieces  of  classical  historical  literature  as 
engaging,  as  we  cannot  but  think  the  digests  now  in  fashion  are 
repeUent;  and  even  detrimental  to  the  higher  order  of  historical 
knowledge; 

We  are  bound  to  add  that  the  six  chapters  annexed  to  the  former 
editions  by  Dr.  Schmitz  by  no  means  indicate  him  as  likely  to  succeed 
in  such  an  enterprise.  His  facts  are  unexceptionably  accurate ;  his 
style  is  plain  and  simple ;  but  the  facts  are  so  numerous,  the  inferences 
and  divergencies  so  few,  and  the  narration  so  scanty,  that  he  can  hardly 
have  written  these  chapters  with  any  hope  or  expectation  that  tbey 
would  inspire  a  thirst  for  further  draughts,  or  that  a  tithe  of  the  curt 
facts  condensed  in  them  would  ever  be  remembered.  In  fact,  the  great 
bulk  of  it  strongly  resembles  the  digest  of  Lempriere's  dassical  Dic- 
tionary: it  is  chiefly  an  epitome  of  biography  condensed  to  such  an 
extent,  that  in  some  passages  the  proper  names  form  the  majority  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence,  and  flow  through  each  page  in  numbers  which  baffle 
human  memory  to  retain  them.     Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

"  The  public  taste  became  more  and  more  vitiated  :  and  among  those 
who  accelerated  its  depravity  by  their  obscene  paintings,  we  must 
mention  (?)  Pausanias,  rTioophanea,  Chaerephanes,  ArellLus,  and  otheia. 
Amid  this  general  corruption  of  taste,  Mydon  of 'Soli,  Neoek^  iJaon- 
tiscus  and  Timarchus  of  Sicyon,  and  the  Sicyonian  schodl  ih^  geri^ral, 
alone  retained  some  traces  of  former  purity  and  freshness  of  style.*' 
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Now  if  half  of  these  gentry  were  signal  only  for  the  obscenity  of  their 
works,  and  the  remainder  were  depraved  only  in  a  lesser  degree,  of 
what  possible  service  is  it  to  store  their  names  in  one*s  memory,  and 
perpetuate  their  deprarvities  1  Are  these  among  the  legitimate  ends 
of  history  ?  If  nothing  more  useful  can  be  said  of  them,  why  remember 
tiieir  vicious  existence  1  And  why  "  rnvst "  educational  historians  "  men* 
tion  "  names  which  it  is  so  palpably  desirable  to  forget  \ 

In  page  515,  in  enumerating  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  the  disciples  of 
Plato,  we  have  mention  of  eleven  philosophers  in  five  lines,  of  whom, 
with  two  exceptions,  not  a  syllable  more  is  said. 

"We  are  very  anxious  to  aid  in  popularizing  knowledge  in  each  branch 
of  learning.  Much  may  be  done,  and  if  so,  much  ought  to  be  done,  in 
&cilitating  and  insuring  its  acquisition  by  rendering  it  as  interesting  as 
possible.  It  is  with  this  view  (and  from  no  desire  to  indulge  in  con- 
demnatory criticism)  that  we  have  adopted  the  tone  and  the  aim  suf- 
ficiently observable  in  every  notice  we  have  written  during  the  last 
two  years  in  this  Journal :  nor  is  there  any  probability  that  we  shall 
refi:uin  from  urging  the  same  views  for  the  time  to  come,  whenever  occa- 
sion calls  for  them. 


LITTLB  BOOKS. 

The  Seven  King$  of  Borne,  By  Josiah  Wright,  M.A.  Pp.  137.  (Cftmbridge : 
MacmillaD,  1856.)  A  book  which,  like  its  predeceflflora  by  the  same  author,  we  can 
speak  of  in  terms  of  xmqoalified  praise.  We  oerdiaUy  approve  of  making  boys  eon- 
strue  at  a  fivr  earlier  period  than  has  been  usually  done.,  This  book  affords  admirable 
&cilit7  ^  doing  so.    The  extracts  from  Livy  are  well  chosen,  and  very  fully  and  ably 

noted. Series  of  Elementary  Quettions  and  Examination  Papers  on  Latin,  OramnMr. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis,  M.A.  Part  II.  Pp.  146.  (London :  Longmans,  1866.) 
Admirably  done.  The  plim  is  well  conceived  and  most  ably  executed.  Buy  it, 
together  with  Part  I.,  by  all  means,  ye  teachers  of  Latin  Grammar.  These  books 
consist  first  of  questions  to  be  answered,  and  of  examples  on  the  same  rules  to  be 

re-translated  into  Latin. The  Church  of  England  Schoolmaster,    By  the  Rev.  John 

Freeman,  M.A.  Pp.  23.  (London :  Longman  and  Co.,  1856.)  Sound  sense,  good 
fteling,  sand  thoroughly  practical  suggestions  flow  through  these  few  pages,  replete  with 

wisdoami  for  time  and  eternity.-' Aphorisms  onJDrawimg,    By  the  Bev.  S.  C.  Malan. 

Pp.  58.  (Longmans.)  Decidedly  the  most  sensible  book  we  have  ever  read  on  this 
subject.  We  shall  select  passages  for  the  pithy  paragraphs  with  which  we  supple- 
ment short  pages,  and  as  we  learn,  much  to  the  delight  ot  our  general  as  well  as 
professional  readers.-^ — La  BagcOelle,  revised  by  l£adame  N.  L.  New  Edition. 
Pp.  162»    (London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1856.)    A  useful  little  book,  and  the 

lessons  pleasantly  and  easily  arranged,  and  the  illustrations  are  nicely  done. 

Class  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,  By  Walter  Mc.Leod.  Pp.20.  (London  :  Long- 
mans, 1856).    Very  nicely  executed  little  maps,  which  give  a  good  outline  of  places, 

physical  features,  and  divisiona  of  countries. Introduction  to  Bea/dvngk    Pp.  32. 

Meadmff  Lessons.  Pp.  32.  Arvthmetical  Primer,  Pp.  32.  Qrammaitoal  Printer, 
Pp.  32.  (London  and  Edinburgh  :  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  1856.)  These  smaU  books 
are  the  commencement  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers'  Minor  Educational  Course,  and 
very  useful  they  are.    We  hope  the  series  will  be  continued. 


SERIALS  RECEIVED. 
PfWaer^t  Mageai/M  ;  Museum  of  Science  and  Art;  Early  Ballads  (annotated  edition) ; 
Penny  Post ;  Canadian  Jou/mal  of  Education, 
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SCnSNTIFIO  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  BLBMENTABY  SCHOOLS. 

SUMttABT  OF  CONDITIONS. 

The  Committee  of  CoudcU  on  Education  will  grant  to  Elementary  Schools  in  wbicli 
pupil- teachers  are  apprenticed  pecuniaiy  assistance^  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
oost^  in  purchasing  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  aooompanying  list^  and  of  suitable 
cabinets  to  contain  them. 

Apparatus  may  be  selected  to  the  value  of  \Ql.,  151.,  or  207. 

The  master  must  be  examined  in  order  to  give  proof  of  his  qualifications  to  use  th^ 
apparatus  selected. 

The  tezt^books  of  examination  are  named  under  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  list. 

The  time  and  place  of  examination  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  registration 
pr  for  certificates  of  merit. 

In  the  case  ofmazten  already  holding  certificaks  of  merU,  SPBOLiii  BXAMiNATioir  I8 
WAIVED,  if  the  selection  be  made  from  the  division  of  mechanical  and  geometrical 
(A.),  or  from  the  first  lists  of  physieal  (R)  science. 

A  oertifica^  master  in  the  third  or  lowest  degree  of  merit  qualifies  a  sehod  iu 
y^hidh  pupil-teachers  are  apprenticed  for  a  grant  towards  the  cost  of  apparatua 
selected  from  the  last-named  divisions  equal  in  value  to  102. ;  in  the  middle  degree 
151. ;  in  the  upper  degree  20^ 

In  order  to  obtain  grants  under  the  second  lists  of  the  physioal  (B.)  division,  or 
under  the  divimon  of  natural  history  (C),  certificated  masters  must,  equally  with 
those  who  are  uncertificated,  pass  a  special  examination. 

Renewal  grants,  equal  in  amount  to  one  half  of  the  original  grant,  may  be  daimed 
at  the  expiration  of  tiiree  years  from  the  date  of  the  original  grant. 

Additional  grants  (i.  e.  fio*  articles  in  another  division  of  thei  liat)  zaa;^  be  daimed 
at  the  like  interval,  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  <HiginaL  grant. 
-  Managevsy  at  the  time  of  olalmiBg  grants,  may  extei^  theipr  ■eltotion  {aX  the 
expense  of  the  school)  beyond  the  amount  on  which  grantB  are  allowed* 


THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ASAPH. 
A  vniT  gralifying  soene  oeoarred  last  month  in  Montgoueiyahtfe.  Th»wor% 
prelate  was  proceeding  to  consecratft  i^  okuroh  among  the  Isiad-wedw  em  the  sid&w 
PfynUmoB,  to  whidi  he  had  hima^  ooBteibotad  ihe  large  sum  of  250(.»  v^en  a  iMg9 
body  of  miners  went  to  SMet  hi*  lotdsUp  tiie  dista—e  of  a  «iile»  washing  tisi  take  the 
horws  out  of  the  carriage  and  *^  puU  him  in,*'  lus  lordsh^  having  en  a  pceviQUs 
ooeaslon  visited  several  of  the  oottages^  and  gained  their  aff^tiona  by  this  as  well  as 
l^  his  largo  contribution  to  the  church.  His  lordship  declined  the  hcmour,  and  ia 
reported  to  have  remarked,  "  I  am  not  a  Crimean  hero,  but  n  Chriatiao  bishq).'' 
Thia  diows  that  the  Church  in  Wales  is  not  so  disaffected  even  towarda  EngUsh 
bishops  as  some  disappointed  and  bn^  intermeddlers  within  and  without  her  pale 
would  Htake  us  believe.  We  venture  to  say  that,  in  proportion  to  the  avaiUbla 
resources,  na  diocese  in  the  kingdom  is  making  such  strides  in  the  right  direction  a9 
that  of  St.  Asaph.  The  worthy  jHrelate  stay^  the  (Welsh)  afberaoon  service,  aa^ 
laid  the  fbundation-stone  of  a  national  school^  near  the  church,  observing  that  he 
hoped  the  Rrown-up  people  would  make  use  of  it,  a»  he  wished  to  learn  Howustiajig 
every  day  of  his  life. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  UNITEI)  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTBES. 
St.  Martin* 8  ffaU,  Long  Acre,  London, 
SESSION  1855-57. 
SatmnUi^  27th. 8tpimb$r,  1856.— J^iectnie  by  Mr.  B.  MiifVSis«,.on  hm  ^jfitfom  of 
Graduated  Simultaneous  Instruction. 

Saturday,  25th  Octo&er.— Lecture  by  Mr.  G.  Reinioks,  on  an  Improved  Method  « 
Teaehing  Gymaaatioa. 
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Satwrdagr,  29^  November. — ^DiBeunion  on  Teaohlng  Phyaiologj^  in  Schools.    To  bo 
opened  by  Mr.  M'LiOD. 
29th  and  30th  December,— AmsvAL  MtBitSQ. 

The  obair  is  taken  at  FiYB  o'clock  in  the  eveniiig  pcecisely.  Tbe  Acting  Com^ 
mitteo  meets  inunediately  after  the  general  meeting* 

Jambs  Tilleard,  Correiponding  Secrekary. 

Notice  to  Members, — ^The  Acting  Oommittee  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  fore- 
going list  of  general  meetings,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the  time  of  meeting  will 
be  found  more  conyenient  than  that  adopted  during  the  first  part  of  the  year.  Each 
member  will  be  allowed  to  introduce  other  teachers  or  promoters  of  education  to 
the  meetings. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  they  have  obtained  the  fi*ee 
use  of  a  room  in  a  central  part  of  London  for  depositing  and  exhibiting  the  collection 
of  books  and  apparatus  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  form.  It  is  intended  that 
the  collection  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  members  at  stated  times.  Particulars 
will  be  announced  so  soon  as  the  arrangements  have  sufficiently  progressed. 

The  efficient  working  o£  this,  as  of  every  other  association,  necessarily  depends  in 
a  large  measure  on  the  certainty  and  regularity  of  its  income.  Members  are  there- 
fore respectfully  reminded  that  the  subscription  of  five  shillings  for  the  current  year 
became  dua  in  January  last ;  and  they  are  requested  to  forward  the  same  (if  they 
have  not  already  done  so)  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  mthov>t  further  delay,  by  a 
money-order  made  payable  at  the  Channg  Cross  Post-office,  London. 

St.  MabtinNs  Hall,  September,  1856. 


Thb  Surbbt  Chuboh  of  England  Schoolmastibs*  Association  held  their  annual 
meeting  lately.  A  gresi  nnmbev  of  dergy  «nd  othan  attended.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Birfiop  of  Winchester,  who  spoke  well,  and,  after  mentioning  the  good 
eflFected  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bestin,  Wilts  and  Hants,  by  tiw  establishment 
of  similar  associations,  he  announced  his  intentions  of  oflTering  tiie  female  teachers  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  that  should  hereafter  be  agreed  upon.  As 
the  subject  he  had  chosen  last  year  did  not  appear  to  *uit  them,  he  should  not  pro- 
pose the  same  again,  but  with  the  assistance  of  his  reverend  friend  Mr.  Wynter,  who 
was  well  qualified  to  suggest  some  subject,  he  should  make  the  offer  again  for  the 
next  year,  and  thus  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chandler  ;  and  he  oon- 
duded  by  offering  a  second  prize  to  be  competed  for  by  the  schoolmasters.  After 
the  meeting  separated  there  was  a  dinner,  at  which  the  bishop  presided,  and,  after 
an  able  speech  from  his  lordship  and  other  members,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


Eablt  Closing  Movement. — It  is  essential  to  the  education  of  the  young  men 
employed  in  shops  that  some  legislative  stop  should  be  pnt  to  the  hours  during  which 
they  are  now  confined.  It  arises  from  the  growing  rapacity  of  trade.  Here  is  a 
lamentable  instance  of  the  excess  to  which  this  abuse  is  carried : — 

"  I  (M.  G.)  have  been  about  eleven  years  in  the  chemist's  business.  My  father 
was  an  independent  man,  but  d^ng  when  I  was  young,  and  there  being  a  largish 
ikmily  of  us,  I  was  put  to  the  business  early.  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  country  drag- 
gist  for  six  years,  with  a  premium  of  100^.  During  that  period  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  improving  my  mind,  and  therefore  remained  just  as  I  left  school— or,  rather,  I 

retrognuied.     I  then  took  a  situation  in  the  town  of at  a  salary  of  60^.  per 

year,  having  to  board  and  lodge  myself.  I  remained  there  two  years.  I  then  came 
to  London,  and  after  a  search  of  six  weeks,  obtained  a  situation  on  the  borders  of  the 
city  at  a  salary  of  301.,  with  bed  and  board.  In  the  &shionable  West-end  chemists' 
shops,  they  consider  it  quite  a  fiivour  to  take  a  young  man  from  the  country  without 
itny  salary  at  all  for  the  first  year  or  two.  In  this,  my  first  London  situation,  the 
hours  were,  all  the  year  round,  from  seven  till  ten,  and  occasionally  it  was  later  ;  on 
Saturday  night  the  hour  of  closing  was  always  twelve  o'clock.  (In  the  town  trade 
one  can  scarcely  ever  get  a  comfortable  meal,  being  subject  to  constant  interrnptionB 
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througli  oostomen  oommg  Id.)  After  remaining  there  for  a  year  and  a  ha^£,  I  took 
my  present  sitaation  at  the  West-end,  at  the  same  salary  of  ^OL  If  a  young  man 
asked  more,  he  would  scarcely  be  listened  ot.  Our  hours  here  are  from  seven  till 
eleven,  and  till  twelve  on  Saturdays.  On  Sunday  we  begin  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  keep  open  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  have,  I  think,  more  customers  than 
on  any  other  day  ;  but  chiefly  for  small  quantities  of  articles,  such  as  tooth  and  seid- 
lUz  powders,  patent  medicmes,  scents,  hair  oil,  and  carmine,  I  believe  my  case  is  by 
no  means  an  exceptional  one  ;  in  &ct,  I  know  a  large  number  of  young  men  who  are 
amilarly  circumstanced,  many  of  them  being  personal  friends  of  mine.*' 


Kottos. 

REDUCED  CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Orders  omd  Advertisements  vrvust  he  sent  only  to  Messbs.  GsooMBBiDaB^ 
5,  Paternoster  Row  ;  tJie  latter,  from  strangers,  must  he  accompanied  hi/  a 
remittance,  according  to  the  following  scale  : — If  under  40  wordsy  3«.  %cL  ; 
for  every  additional  ten  words,  6d. ;  a  whole  page,  £2.  2s, ;  a  half-page^ 
or  one  cdvmvn,  £\,  5s.  Ten  per  cerd.  discownt  on  all  Advertisemenis 
inserted  more  than  twice, 

Tlte  Journal  wiU  he  sent,  frea  of  postage,  for  one  year,  on  receipt  of 
6s,  6d.  in  advance. 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
SINGING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

BY  J.  TILLEARD. 

.  (Continued  from  page  409.) 

IX.    Musical  Rhtthh  must  be  taught  by  mbans  of  PoBfjo  Bhythm. 

IN  order  to  exemplify  the  nature  of  musical  rhythm  let  us  take  the 
following  rhythmiod  passage  (Fig.  1)  : — 

Fig.  1. — Passage  to  illustrate  bhytSm. 

I 2  8  4 


Sing  -  ing     bo      cheer    -    i  -  ly    'Neath  the 


This  passage  consists  of  two  large  **  sections "  of  equal  length,  as 
shown  by  the  division  into  two  lines.  Each  of  these  sections  consists  of 
two  "  phrases,"  as  shown  by  the  brackets.  Again,  each  phrase  contaii^s 
two  "  measures,**  divided  off  by  the  bars.  If  we  take  the  crotchet  as  the 
unit  of  duration,  there  are  in  the  whole  passage  24  units,  in  each  section 
12  units,  in  each  phrase  6  units,  and  in  each  ipeasure  3  units.  Here^ 
then,  is  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  main  divisions. 

But  these  several  portions  correspond  not  only  in  total  duration,  but 
also  in  the  duration  of  the  separate  notes.  The  second  section,  taken  as 
a  whole,  coi*responds  in  this  respect  to  the  first,  note  for  note ;  and 
the  subdivisions  of  the  one  correspond  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  other, 
phrase  to  phrase,  and  measure  to  measure. 

This  will  be  better  seen  by  actually  taking  the  passage  to  pieces 
(Fig.  2)  :- 

Fig.  2. — Rhythmical  analysis  of  passage. 


^^ 


^ 


m 


z<t=Mz 
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It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  initial  measure  of  the  second  and 
fourth  phrase  has  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  first  and  third. 

The  entire  passage,  therefore,  contains  only  three  distinct  forms 
of  measure,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  following  measures 
(Fig.  3).  The  rhythmical  values  of  the  sounds  are  indicated  by  figures 
placed  beneath  them  ;  mie  being  the  unit  of  duration. 
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Fia.  3. — Elementary  forms  of  measure  in  rAssAOE. 

1  ,2  8 
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The  accent  Mis  regularly  on  the  first  of  every  group  of  three  units ; 
80  that  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  have  an  exact  correspondence 
in  the  relative  accentuation  as  well  in  the  relative  duration  of  the 
sounds  of  which  they  consist. 

Thus  the  rhythm  of  the  music  is  a  transfer  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
poetry ;  the  measure  representing  the  foot,  the  phrase  the  line,  and  the 
section  the  half  of  the  quatrain.  This  will  be  more  distinctly  seen  bj 
writing  the  poetry  separately  and  dividing  it  off  into  feet : — 

"  We  Uve  b5  |  m^nHf,  | 
Happj^  find  |  free, 
SlDglng  a6  I  cheerVlj^  | 
'Neath  thS  o&k  ]  ti^." 

The  regular  anapaest  is  represented  by  the  measure  containing  three 
crotchets  ;  the  irregular  quantities  of  the  feet  merrUp  and  cheerily  by  a 
corresponding  variation  in  the  duration  of  the  sounds  ;  and  the  exagge- 
rated quantity  of  the  words  Jree  and  tree  by  prolonging  the  sound 
through  the,,  whole  measure.* 

In  this 'way  musical  rhythm  is  determined  by  poetic  rh3rthm.  It  is 
true  that  in  its  highest  forms  music  is  now  entirely  independent  of 
poetry ;  but  this  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  forms  derived  origi- 
nally from. poetry  ;  and,  in  regard  to  vocal  music,  with  which  alone  we 
have  to  do,  the  influence  is  necessarily  immediate,  for,  other  things 
being  the  same,  a  melody  is  excellent  in  proportion  as  it  brings  out 
forcibly  the  rhythm  of  the  poetry. 

It  seems  to  us  to  follow  from  this,  that  in  order  to  make  pupils 
understand  and  properly  express  the  rhythm  of  music,  it  should  be 
taught  by  means  of  the  rhythm  of  poetry.  This  will  be  best  done 
by  making  particular  examples  the  basis  of  the  explanations. f 


*  Edgar  A.  Poe's  notion  that  poetic  feet  ought  to  be  reckoned,  not  bo  mfioh  by  the 
nwnber  of  syllables  as  by  the  time  occupied  in  pronouncing  them,  receives  stnkiog 
confirmation  from  the  adaptation  of  music  to  poetry. 

f  An  idea  is  gaining  ground  among  German  teachers  that  the  best  way  of  teaching 
music  generally  is  to  make  tunes  the  centre  points  of  the  instruction.  In  a  rerriew 
of  musical  publications  which  appeared  in  the  "  P&dagogischer  Jahfesberioht"  for 
1853,  the  writer,  Mr.  Hentschel,  Director  of  Music  in  Berlin,  says  : — 

"  In  regard  to  musical  instruction  itself  a  review  of  the  publications  in  this  de^rt- 
ment  does  not  present  anything  essentially  new.  But  it  is  important  to  nOte  that  the 
idea,  advanced  by  various  writers  in  recent  years,  of  a  plan  for  the  musical  instruction 
which  should  be  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Otto,  Kellner,  Pechner,  and  othen  in 
teaching  grammar,  Is  gradually  gaining  ground.  From  a  comparifion  of  the  two 
subjects  of  instruction,  Mr.  Meyer  comes  to  the  conciusion,  *  that  while  ibe  piece 
to  be  read  is,  as  a  rule,  only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  piece  to  be  sung,  that  is,  its 
&lthful  and  self-oonscious  reproduction,  must  itself  be  the  end^  from  whose  ediKcative 
power  the  further  advancement  of  the  pupil  is  expected  ;  that  the  common  school, 
linking  all  theory  to  particular  compositions,  should  know  nothing  of  a  separa^ 
theoretical  course  ;  and  that  the  school  song-book,  in  a  still  stricter  BesDse  than  tb^ 
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It  will  be  advisable  at  first  to  keep  to  the  same  unit  of  dttTation ;  say 
the  crotchet,  as  that  is  the  most  usual.  It  is  not  practicable  to  make 
beginners  oount  the  time  by  very  minute  subdivisions.  The  music 
which  they  have  to  practise  ^1  necessarily  be  of  the  most  simple  con- 
struction, and  in  such  music,  to  take  the  smallest  subdivision  as  the  unit, 
would  be  to  make  the  exception  the  rule.  When  they  are  more  advanced, 
and  have  acquired  an  idea  of  the  relative  character  of  notes,  measures 
may  be  introduced  in  which  other  notes  than  the  crotchet  are  the  units 
of  duration  ;  and  then  they  will  be  prepared  for  taking  a/iy.  regular  sub- 
division of  the  measure  as  the  unit,  according  as  the  absolute  time  of  the 
piece  may  require.  At  present  nothing  need  be  said  about  absolute 
time.  The  teacher  must  at  first  be  satisfied  with  any  speed  at  which  he 
can  get  his  pupils  to  sing,  and  must  gradually  increase  it  to  the  rate 
required.    He  must  select  for  practice  pieces  in  moderate  time. 

Suppose  the  teacher  writes  on  the  black  board  a  verse  of  the  fevourite 
nursery  rhyme  "  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star  :" — 

"  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star ; 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are ; 
Up  above  the  world  bo  high, 
LO^o  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 
Twinkle,  twinkle^  little  star. 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are.** 

He  niay  cause  the  pupils  to  observe  the  division  of  the  verse  into 
lines,  and  the  diyision  of  each  line  into  feet,  after  which  he  may  let  them 
read  the  verse  so  as  to  mark  these  divisions  distinctly.  He  should  next 
write  the  verse  on  a  music  board,  marking  the  division  into  lines  by  a 
double  stroke,  and  the  division  into  feet  as  usual  by  a  single  sttoke. 


reading-book  in  the  lessons  on  grammar,  must  he  the  centre  of  aU^irutruction-in  stngmg^ 
But  *  (he  continues)  '  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  this  employment  of  tunes  is  pos^ 
sible  only  at  a  certain  stage  of  musical  education,  as  the  voice  of  the  tyro  must  have 
been  previously  developed,  and  he  must  have  learned  the  notation  of  music  ;  and  the 
question  still  remsuns  to  be  considered,  how  we  are  to  reach  this  stage.*  This  induces 
him  to  let  a  preparatory  oourse  precede  the  main  course  of  instruction.  In  th^ 
former,  at  Stage  I.,  the  most  simple  exercises  for  the  ear  and  voice  are  given,  and 
easy  songs  and  chorals  learned  by  ear.  Stage  II.  has  then  to  do  with  the  more  strict 
instruction.  Each  lesson  is  divided  into  two  halves.  First  half :  Learning  the  notes, 
easy  exercises  in  pitching  sounds,  comprehension  of  the  three  major  chords  of  the 
tonic,  dominant,  and  suMominant,  out  of  which  the  major  scale  is  constructed,  and 
some  exercises  preliminary  to  the  minor  scale.  Second  half:  Practice  of  school 
songs,  at  first  calling  into  exercise  the  ear  only,  then  the  eye  also.  The  teacher  is 
himself  to  arrange  the  materials  for  the  preparatoiy  course,  and  that  according  to 
F.  W.  Schutze*s  '  Practical  Course  of  Instruction  in  Singing,*  which  this  author  conr 
siders  the  best  aid  that  our  literature  possesses.  In  the  main  course,  the  instruction 
is  given  wholly  and  solely  in  connection  with  the  school  song-book,  on  the  basis  of 
what  has  been  already  acquired.  '  From,  this  time  all  the  theory  and  aU  the  practicdl 
exercUes,  so  fasr  as  they  are  stiU  necessary,  are  caUed  forth  by  amd  termvnate  with  the  song 
actually  under  practice.*  The  method  here  indicated  is  essentially  analytic.  I  confess 
myself  a  believer  in  its  principles.  In  harmony  with  it  is  G.  Flugel's  *  One  Year's 
Singing  Course,*  which  in  its  simplicity  has  the  merit  of  having  avoided  a  multitude 
of  uselees  exercises  in  pitching  sounds. 

»  *  *  ♦  «   .  « 

'*  But  few  writers  still  adhere  to  the  older  plan,  according  to  which  the  pupil  has 
first  to  go  through  the  entire  range  of  intervals  in  a  series  of  solfeggi,  before  songs 
are  systematically  introduced.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  employment  of  this 
method  will  gradually  come  to  an  end." 
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Theti,  sheeting  the  &r-&med  air  (Ah  !  vous  dind-je  maroam  ?)  to  wMch 
Mr.  Hicksou  has  set  thk  charmiug  little  poem,  he  wiU  write  the  notes 
on  the  board,  placing  each  exactly  above  the  word  to  which  it  belong% 
and  making  the  bars  whicfti  separate  the  measures  oorrespond  to  the 
strokes  which  separate  "the  feet.  As  he  goes  on  he  will  point  oat  ihat 
each  syllable  has  a  note,  and  that  most  of  the  notes  are  of  ^e  same 
shape,  and  are  mu'ked  off  two  by  two  like  the  syllables ;  bnt  that  at  the 
end  of  each  line  there  is  a  note  of  a  different  shape,  occupying  a  diyision 
by  itself.  He  will  then  tell  them  that  the  small  notes  are  dUed  crotchets, 
and  the  large  ones  minims,  the  upright  dividing  strokes  bars,  and  the 
portions  of  the  melody  marked  off  by  them  measures.  They  will  readily 
understand  that  the  crotchets  are  each  to  have  the  same  time,  and  the 
minims  the  time  of  two  crotchets ;  that  the  first  crotchet  of  each 
measure  is  to  be  accented,  like  the  first  ^liable  of  each  foot,  and  that 
the  miaims  are  also  accented,  but  are  prolonged  over  the  unaccented 
part  of  the  measure  to  correspond  with  the  length  of  the  final  s^Uj^le 
of  each  line.  He  may  next  proceed  to  show  them  how  to  mark  the 
time  of  each  measure  by  making  two  beats  with  the  hand, — one  down, 
one  up  ;  and  he  should  let  them  practise  this,  pronouncing  the  words  to 
the  beats,  as  a  transition  to  the  musical  expression  of  the  rhythm. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  melody  we  subjoin  it  as  it  will  appear  on  the  music  board 
(Kg.  4):- 

Fig.  4. — Example  of  trochaic  rhythm. 

^  Key-note  in  Ist  space,  2  J  in  a  measure. 


Twill-  kle,|  twin-kle,|  lit  -  tie    |  star,  |  How  I   |  wonder  |  what    you  |  are,   | 


Twin-kle,  |  twin  -kle,|  lit  -  tie    |  star,  |  How    I  |  won-der|what    you 


We  should  dispense  with  the  time  signatures  altogether  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  instruction,  and  indicate  the  time  in  the  mode  which 
we  have  here  adopted,  and  which  is  similar  to  that  employed  by  Mr. 
Hickson  in  his  "  Singing  Master." 

The  pupils  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  practice  of  the  music 
They  must  first  be  allowed  to  sol-fa  it,  without  regard  to  rhythm,  until 
they  can. hit  the  notes ;  then  they  should  sol-fe.  it  rhythmically,  beating 
time  ;  lastly,  they  may  smg  it  to  the  worda  They  should  be  tar^ht 
to  take  breath  at  the  end  of  every  line. 

Several  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  are  written  in  this  rhythm,  and  fulfil 
the  other  conditions  required  at  this  stage. 

This  kind  of  rhythm  is  varied,  and  the  monotony  of  cadence  avoided 
in  numerous  ways  :  by  prolonging  particular  notes  and  shortening 
others,  connecting  several  notes  on  one  word,  introducing  rests,  and  so 
on.  Examples  of  these  variations  should  be  given  for  practice,  and  tjie 
new  features  explained. 
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As  Titodnue  mebo  beeomes  Iambic  wImii  we  cut  off  the  initial 
syflable  of  a  liae^  m  tbe  same  mtisieal  measim'k  suited  to  the  erpire»- 
sion  of  the  latter  metre  if  we  oommenoe  on  the  onacoented  part  or 
upbeat.  The  most  eommon  instances  of  this  kind  of  rhythm  are  to  be 
found  among  psalm  and  hymn  tunes.  These,  it  is  true,  are  generally 
written  with  a  minim  to  eaeh  beat ;  but  the  teacher  can  easily  write 
them  in  the  two^crctchet  measure,  and  this  will  subsequently  enable  him 
to  explain  that  the  two  measures  are  equivalent.  The  following  tune 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  (Fig.  5)  :->— 

FiQ.  5. — Example  of  iambic  bhythm. 

^  Key-note  in  Ist  ipece,  2  J  in  a  measure. 


There  is   a     land  of  pure  3e  -  light,     Where  saints  im  -  mor-tal »  reign, 


£  -  ter-nal  day    excludes  the  night,         And.  pleasures  ha  -  nish  pain. 

This  rhythm  is  varied  and  rendered  more  effective  in  the  same  way  as 
tlie  Trochaic.     Examples  should  be  given  as  before. 

The  teacher  should  next  select  for  practice  tunes  in  which  mixed 
Trochaics  and  Iambics  are  expressed  in  the  two-crotchet  measure.  Fig  6 
is  an  example  : — 

Fig.  6. — Example  op  mixed  trochaic  and  iambic  rhythm. 

Key-note  on  4th  line,  2  J  in  a  measuxe. 


Dear    is    my     lit  -  tie     na  -  tive  vale,    The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs 


there,  Close  by  my    cot  she  tells  her  tale     To  ev'-iy  pass-ing  vil-lag  -  er ;    The 
r I        I        I I » 


squirrdl  leaps  &om  tree   to    tree,  And  shells  his     nuts  at      li  -  her   .  ty. 

This  measure  is  also  employed  for  the  Anapaestic  foot,  by  dividing  the 
first  or  second  beat  into  two  parts.    We  subjoin  an  example  (Fig.  7)  : — 

Fig.  7. — Example  of  anapjbstic  rhvthm. 

Key-note  in  Ist  space.  2  j  in  a  measure. 


There   Is     T     hap  -  py  land,  Far,  far    a  -  way,  Where  saints  and    angels  stand 


Bright,  bright  as        day.      Oh!   how  they    sweetly  sing,   Wor  -   thy     is    tlie 


Saviour   King,  Prai  -    ses   ua  -  to   him  bring,  Praise,  praise  for       aye. 
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The  meaenro  of  two  crotdietei  k  ihe  most  iiitBlHpMie  ol  aU  measures. 
The  exercises  should  be  restricted  to  it  for  some  time^  as  recomineiided 
by  Mr.  Rudolf  Weber. 

The  next  measure  m  iiHe  order  of  simplicity  is  that  ai  four  crotchetd^ 
This  ma.7  be  explained  as  a  combination  of  two  measures  of  two 
crotchets,  and  a  tune  should  be  written  and  performed  in  both  ways  for 
exemplification.  The  pupils  will  make  out  for  themselves  that  the 
accent  in  the  four  crotchet  measure  falls  on  the  first  and  third  beats. 

The  pupils  should  now  practise  tunes  in  this  measure,  embodying  the 
different  kinds  of  poetic  metre ;  at  first,  such  as  have  the  most  simple 
form,  then  gradually  such  as  have  more  complex  forms.  The  rhythm  of 
the  words  must  always  be  well  brought  out  in  reading  before  they  are 
joined  to  the  music.  The  teachw  should,  in  the  ease  of  every  tuae, 
cause  the  pupils  to  observe  the  correspondence  between  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  and  that  of  the  words,  and  should  notice  specially  all 
instances  in  which  the  poetic  rhythm  is  brought  out  with  particular 
force. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  not  always  this  exact  correspondence 
between  the  musical  and  the  poetic  rhythmu  True ;  and  this  circum- 
stance has  prejudiced  many  good  people  against  every  species  of  sacred 
music  that  goes  beyond  the  rigorous  simplicity  of  the  psalm  tune,  and 
has  led  others  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  highest  forms  of  secular  music,  in 
which,  owing  to  imperfect  adaptation  of  English  words  to  foreign  musics 
"the  most  beautiful  graces,  quavers,  and  divisions  are  bestowed  upon 
then,  for,  and  from,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  our  English  particles.'* 
But  we  expect  that  the  teacher  will  select  compositions  in  which  there  m 
this  perfect  union  of  music  and  poetry. 

New  notes  and  rests  and  rhythmical  values  should  be  explained 
as  they  are  met  with  in  the  tunes. 

The  Trochaic  metre,  set  in  the  four-crotchet  measure,  may  of  course 
begin  either  on  the  first  or  on  the  third  beat.  The  following  is  an 
instance  in  which  it  begins  on  the  first  beat  (Fig.  8)  : — 

Fig.  8. — Trochaic  rhythm  in  J,  oommbncino  on  Ist  beat. 

Key-note  in  Srd  space,  4  J  in  a  measure. 


O'er    the    foam-lDg       bil  -  lows, 


Of     the    migh  -  ty 


sea, 


In  the  subjoined  passage  the  foot  commences  with  the  third  beat  of 
the  measure  (Fig.  9)  ; — 

Fig.  9. — Trochaic  rhythm  in  |,  oommencikg  on  3rd  beat. 

Key-note  in  Srd  space,  4  J  in  a  measure. 


The  Iambic  metre  may  similarly  begin  either  on  the  second  or  on  the 
fourth  beat.  The  following  is  an  instance  in  which  it  begins  on  the 
fourth  beat,-^the  most  frequent  case  (Fig.  10)  : — 
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Fio.  10. — Iambic  rhythm  in  },  coMMBMonra  oir  4tb  beat. 

Key-note  on  2nd  line,  4  J  tn  a  measure. 


From  Greenland's    i    -   cy      mountains,  'From      In  -  dia'e    co  -  ral    Btraud, 


This  metre  is  also  frequently  begun  tipon  the  second  h^f  of  the  third 
beat,  as  in  the  annexed  instance  (Mg.  11)  : — 

Fig.  11. — Iambic  rhythm  in  |,  commencing  on  2ni>  half  of  Srd  beat. 

Key-note  on  4th  line,  4  J  in  a  measure. 


lEg^TpfT^p^f^jt^^^^^ 


N-X  — .     \^       —         N.^     —         \^         ——  -N^       —      V-/       — —         V>X  —         >.^        — . 

Hear,  Music,  hear,  thy  sleep  foi-sake :         We  call  thee  forth ,  a  -  wake,  a  -  wake. 


Hear,  Music,  hear,  thy  sleep  forsake:  We  call    thee       forth,  awake, 


a -wake. 


The  setting  of  Anapsestic  verse  in  this  measure  is  accomplished  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  two-crotchet  measure,  namely,  by  dividing  every 
other  beat  into  two  parts.     The  following  is  an  example  (Fig.  12)  : — 

Fig.  12. — Anapjestic  rhythm  in  |. 

Key-note  on  1st  line,  4  J  In  a  measure. 


— —  \.^  V.^  ■  V^-  \,^  ——  \..^  \^  -— 

I  think,  wlien  I       read      that  sweet  sto    -    ry       of      old,      When 


Je  -  BUS  was  here  a-  mong      men,  How  he  call'd  lit- tie  chil-drenas 


lambs    to    his   fold,    I   should  like      to    have  been      with  tliem  then. 

The  versification  would  be  called  irregular  by  the  grammarians ;  but  the 
melody,  in  connecting  the  lines,  clears  up  the  apparent  irregularities, 
and  throws  light  on  Edgar  A.  Poe's  notion  that,  in  order  to  perceive  the 
structure  of  such  verse,  we  must  run  the  lines  into  one  another. 

(7*0  he  continued.) 


Effects  of  over  Study. — ^Now,  young  persons,  especially,  require 
both  amusement  and  outdoor  exerciae;,  and  much  more  of  the  latter  than  most  of  our 
youig  friends  are  able  or  disposed  to  indulge  in.  The  bow  which  is  always  kept 
bent,  soon  loses  its  elasticity.  The  youthful  mind,  by  too  much  application,  becomes 
either  heavy  and  incapable  of  healthy  exertion,  or  else,  by  over  stimulation,  is  ren- 
dered visionary,  eccentric,  and  impractical,  prone  to  fanaticism  or  even  tu  insanity. — 
— Ccmadian  Journal  of  EducaMon, 
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HAYINGiiath^prntioasiuittber  bmefly  shown  tfad  Talaaj  ]Bipoti> 
anoe,  and  utilitf  of  Dmwilig  aa  a  gaaad  pi^limiiiavy  -step^  mdi»>- 
pnaalde  fdv  t&e  Aicceiwfiil  compl«ld«Q  of  any  desaga  of  iiUportance,  €&tbw 
in  >tto  mapttfeiptuyes  or  aris^  and  dio  itft'gveat  vajLue  as  A  vefii|fii«  scpoibe 
of  pleasure,  I  wiH  proceed  to;  deeeribe  the  vaiiious^  styles  of  drawmg. 

•Tbe  modes  of  representing^  objiMAS  by  Drawing  are  two  i  parallel 
promotion  (thai  i8,.JSieoliani^  cbawing)  and  pex«pective«  Tbo  fin^ 
emplpyed  for  engiiiemng  and  lurcMteotural  works,  is  that  in  whiob  the 
eye  iskq^posed  totbeAtf  rigbt  angles  wdth  eveiy  pavt  oftho  plane' r^r^- 
sesDtedviand  is  od  tkat  aoeounti  called  pairallel  -  prtjfctio* ;  and  I-n^*^ 
thatitlds  style  of  diinwintg,  iwhieh  is  -so  absolutely  nssful  and>  ne<^ee8ar7, 
should  be  so  little  studied,  the  preference  being  invariably  gi'ven  to 'that 
calkrd  perspeetiive,  "which  may,  comparatively  speakings  abaostppordy^ 
ssixl  1x>'  be  an  aocomplishment :  dt  is  vtaetal  to  a  ceiiain  extent,  but  'smsU' 
indeed  iaoompariBoti' with  tlBtt'^rmnr.  < 

If  y6u  desue  ia  general  view  of  an  object,  you  can  hare  it  in  no 
oiiher  style  but  peispectirely  or  isometrically ;  but  if  you  wi^  to  enter 
intoridetadl^  to  know<  the  true  proportion,  theexaot  dimensions^  of  the 
yijomi^  parts  of  an  lobjeot,  yon  must  have  recourse  to  paralld  pro- 
je^tiooii   I     .    .    . 

If  any  one  is  at  all  sceptical  as  to  the  superiority  of  parallel  projection 
oTisr  peispeotive  ler  ikei  representation  of  machhiery,  or  not  •ofi^y  mitehi- 
n^ry)  bnt'^very  object  where  it  is  sought  to  oonvey  the  actual  proportion 
and^dimenflioDs,  instead  of  a  mere  general  notion,  let  them'  refer  to  the 
endyck>pedsdB  published  in  Erance  andinthis  country  abo^ne  half  a  cen- 
tury back,  where  they  will  find  everythiDg  illustrated  in  perspective,  an^ 
compare  such  works  with  the  valuable  plates  of  the  second  edition  of 
T»?dgo>d  an  the  Steam  Engine,  and  Professor  Barlow's  Treatise  on  the 
Manu£siotures  and  Arts  in  the  EncycUpedia  M^t/ropolUana,  But  p^baps 
yon  may  imagine,  from  these  acemarks,  that  parallel  projection  is  to  be 
studied  to  the  exclusion  of  perspective  ;  that  I  wish^-  to  guard  you 
against.  Yon  will  recollect  that  I  remarked  in  those  objects,  when  tie 
actual  proportions  and  dimensions  were  intended  to  be  oonveyed,  that 
parallel  projection  was  to  be  used ;  but  if  a  general  vi^w  is  required, 
perspective ;  consequently  the  architect,  after  representing  the  different 
plans,  the  front  and  side  elevations,  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sec- 
tions of  a  building,  showing  that  the  dimensions  of  the  various  rooms^ 
the  comfort,  conveniemoe,;  elegance,  and  economy  of  the  design  are  su^ 
asf  desired,  that  the  person  for  whom  the  design  may  be»  may  fully 
underhand  what  the  picturesque  effect  >of  the  building  will  be  when 
expected,  then  has  recourse  to  perspective  (under  thos^  eiromiistances  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  gemoftotnoal  perspeoii^e)^ 

.  Having  thus  slightly  described  the  two  principal  tstyles  rofMdrawiPg^ 
and -the  application  of  each  mechaniflal  or.  parallel 'pr0jectioiu>fiir  etlgi" 
n^enu%,  architectiind,  and  useful  purpoMs  genersUy,  •  and:  iper^)eciaffa 
for  'such  oibjedbs  and  pui^oses  wlndi  <  are-  not  so"  generally  imd  'aWohrtely 
useful,  \mt  yet  afforidling  great  ddig^t,  I  will  briefly  descdbeitUe^onisd 
tobb  pursued  by  those  who  aim  at  esventually  .being,  able  to  sketch  &offl 
nktore.         »  ■■  •     .i    ..         .      i         '     •  .     i...  i   wn  im'  hi^  /rmh' 
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Af)<er  having  aoqaired  a  certain  &oility  of  hand  and  correctness  of 
eye,  so  that  you  can  retain  in  your  mind's  ^e  the  correct  form  of 
an  object,  and  the  hand  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  eye,  and  become 
conversant  with  the  first  principles  of  light,  and  shade,  and  perspective, 
—for  the  last  two  steps  the  assistance  of  a  master  is  indispensable, — you 
may  then  proceed  to  the  more  agreeable  and  pleasing  study  of  nature  ; 
and  the  subjects  I  more  particulaiiy  recommend  to  be  stuctied,  as  tend- 
ing to  the  Bucoess  most  likely  to  ensue  upou  ordinary  diligence  and 
application,  are  weeds,  sudi  as  the  do<^  foxglove,  nettle,  &a  ;  and  to  be 
success^  in  our  first  attempts  at  any  study  is  an  important  fioint ;  for 
upon  our  success  or  otherwise  in  first  attempting  any  study,  we  either  pro- 
secute it  to  a  successful  issue,  stimulated  by  our  previous  success  ;  but  if 
unsuccessful,  so  few  persons  have  sufficient  energy  and  resolution  to 
combat  fiulure  at  the  onset,  that  they  discard  and  throw  their  studies 
aside  iu  disgust. 

Presuming  that  you  are  successful  in  your  study  of  weeds,  you  may 
then  proceed  to  study  all  such  objects  in  detail  that  are  generally  found 
in  a  landscape,  before  attempting  composition  ;  for  what  would  be  more 
absurd  than  to  attempt  to  read  befere  being  able  to  spell,  without  know- 
ing the  alphabet.  For  this  purpose  you  may  then  study  the  character  of 
the  foliage  of  the  various  trees,  placing  yourself  at  such  a  distance  that 
the  leaves  do  not  appear  too  much  in  detail,  but  agreeably  massed,  and 
at  such  a  distance  that  the  light,  shade,  and  demi-tint  may  be  easily 
distinguished. 

Bepresentations  of  landscape  scenery  have  been  made  for  many  years 
by  medianical  means,  with  the  aid  of  the  Camera  Ludda,  a  species  of 
box  {provided  with  a  mirror  and  a  lens),  into  which  the  representations 
fall,  and  are  therefrom  copied  by  the  attendant  artist  into  his  sketch- 
book. 

The  idea  of  fixing  representations  of  this  kind  on  the  surface  01^  which 
they  fall,  by  some  diemical  process,  so  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  copying, 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  ingenious  men,  both  in  France  and 
in  England,  and  at  length  the  possibility  of  doing  so  was  made  knoMm 
in  Paris  in  January,  1839. 

The  discoverer  was  Daguerr6,  aided  by  one  or  two  other  persons; 
and  from  that  was  called  Dauguerr^'s  type,  from  the  inventor's  name. 

It  is  frequently  called  photography — a  word  expressive  of  the  process, 
— ^that  is,  drawing  by  the  action  of  the  light. 

Some  persons,  I  have  no  doubt,  make  use  of  those  photographs  in  the 
composition  of  their  pictures  ;  but  such  a  practice  is  more  than  question- 
able, being  simply  copying,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  not  trust- 
ing to  that  higher  form  of  tracing  and  imitating  external  nature,  which 
must  ever  distinguish  the  legitimate  artist  from  the  empiric  and  pre- 
tender ;  besides,  such  a  course  of  copying  nature  would  be  to  cancel  and 
put  aside  all  those  great  and  high  advantages  I  have  before  alluded  to  in 
the  previous  number  as  resulting  from  observation,  contemplation,  &c., 
on  the  study  of  nature.  The  lehs  doing  the  work  of  the  eye,  and  the 
camera  generally  being  the  copjrist,  except  in  the  first  place  in  fixing 
the  machine,  there  is  scarcely  any  oceasion  for  lengthened  contempla- 
tion; and  many  of  those  refining,  purifying  thoughts  that  most  fre- 
quently arise  upon  any  lengthened  view  of  nature  would  be  lost.  For 
instance,  should  the  object  about  to  be  copied  be  ruins,  and  it  is  well 
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known  how  frequently  ihefy  enter  into  the  composition  of  pioturedy  and 
when  artistically  treated  what  sublimely  beautifol  pictures  they  make, 
such  ideas  as  these,  probably  suggested  by  lengthened  dotiiemplation, 
would  be  lost. 

Everything  is  mutable,  everything  is  perishable  around  us  (I  am  snp^ 
posing  that  the  object  beiiig  copied  is  a  ruined  abbey  or  castle) ;  the 
forms  of  nature  and  works  of  art  alike  crumble  away  j  and  amid  the 
gigantic  forms  that  surroimd  it,,  the  soul  of  man  alone  is  immortal ;  and 
from  that,  to  wliat  an  extended,  purifying,  ben^dal  influence  may  the 
thought  be  carried.  What  geology  ii  to  ua'in  relati<m  to  the  eatty  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  such  are  ruiixs  as  regards  its  human  habitants. 
They  are  history  in  stone.  Those  shattered  ddumns^  these  Mien 
capitals,  and  mutilated  statues  ih^  once  rose  above  the  dwellings  (^  the 
Hundred-gated  Thebes,  those  mounds  of  rubbish  (now  shunned — at 
l6ast  until  lately — even  by  the  wild  Bedouin  Arab)  that  cover  the 
wondrous  relics  of  Nineveh.  /  Tho^  now  silent  mountains  that  leok 
down  on  the  lone  and  ruin-covered  plain  of  Merdasdtt  once  echoed  back 
the  shouts  of  the  royal  Persepolia  !N^otwithstanding '  the  great  ends 
gained  by  steam  and  electricity,  ruins  are  the  voice  of'  the  past  ages 
chiding  the  present  for  its  degeneracy. 

These  and  similar  thoughts  have  been  suggested  to  me  when  copying 
and  sketching  a  ruined  ecdesiastieal  edifioe,  and  I  doubt'  not  Biany 
others  would  experience  similar  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  no  one,  I  caki 
scarcely  think,  will  be  found  to  dispute  their  refining  influence,  tending, 
as  they  must  necessarily  do,  to  enlarge  the  mind,  purify  the  thougkts, 
withdraw  us  from  l^e  present  and  less  refining  pleasures,  induciBg  as  to 
look  into  futurity,  and  preparing  us  for  that  brighter  and  better  life 
which  is  the  grand  end  and  great  object  of  our  beic^. 

William  Hobday, 
Oct.  7th,  1856.  Head  Drawing  Master, 

Weston  Academy,  Bath. 


Moral  Teachings.      Illustrated  by  Anecdotes. — Perceptions  of 

right  and  wrong  belong  to  childhood,  and,  like  other  fiicuUies,  rfiould  be  ex^c^ed 
and  prompted  to  vigorous  growth.  This  requires  skilful  training.  Children  tire  of 
direct  instruction,  and  unless  charmed  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher, 
become  listless  or  mischievous.  But  tell  them  a  story,  a  biographical  anecdote,  or 
historical  fact,  or  let  them  tell  one,  and  the  case  is  altered.  They  see  something 
tangible.  The  precept  has  its  living  type,  and  the  moral  lesson  enters  together  with 
the  story,  and  becomes  for  ever  a  part  of  the  child's  being.  A  atoiy  of  this  sort,  and 
fpr  this  object,  once  a, week,  would  do  much  fqr  teachei:8  i^nd  p^ipUs,  and  woqI^  ^^ 
attention  to  this  much- neglected  subject.  It  would  compel  inyesti^tion,  and  ke^p 
all  on  the  alert  for  next  week's  lesson. — Cmadi(ji>n  ,/ovr&al  qf  JEdvmtion. 
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A  RATIONAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  FEACTIONa 

BY  CHABLES  DACUS  HEBHAKN. 

(Continued  from  page  423.) 

XIII.  MtiUiplicaHon  of  FracUcms. 

M,  How  much  ^re  5  yards. taken  3  tiiues  1 — A,  15  yarck 

Jif.  £8  multipHed  by  £7  ?— i.  X56. 

-3f.  4  X  9  pieces  or  parts  of  a  loaf? — A,  36  piecesp 

M,  3x4  parts  called  sevenths  % — A,  3x4  seyenths^lS  sevenths. 

M.  5  x^  ?— ^  V*  <^r  2f  . 

-3/1  Here  we  have  a  multiplication  of  fractions  :  repeat  the  last 
example  %     What  was  the  fraction  to  be  multiplied  ? — A,  ^. 

M.  What  was  the  product  ? — A,  «/. 

M. ,  How  did  you  obtain  it? — A,  By  multiplying  the  numerator. 

M,  We  consider,  as  we  often  did  before,  the  denominator  as  a  mere 
name  for  certain  parts  of  a  whole,  and  this  consideration  fully  justifies 
our  way  of  multiplying  by  increasing  the  real  number  of  the  parts. 
Now  multiply  1}he  following  fractions ;  if  the  product  is  more  than  1, 
reduce  it  into  wholes,  and  do  not  forget  to  reduce  the  remaining  fractioAs 
to  lower  terms,  if  possible.  In  mixed  numbers,  first  multiply  the 
fraction  as  above,  then  the  wholes. 

tVx  5,  ix3,  +»x  10,  8i  x4,  9^  X  8,  25HX'83,  335^x^4, 
f  X  2,  3,  4,  5,  &o.  —  8^  x  2,  8,  4,  5,  Ao;  — 52^  x  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c/-*- 
854^1- X  36. 

The  master  may  occasionally  observe  that  there  is  another  mode  of 
multiplying  a  fraction  which  may  sometimes  be  made  use  of,  i.  e.,  by 
dividmg  the  denominator.  Reminding  the  pupils  of  the  nature  of  that 
term,  and  that  by  lessening  or  dividing  it  the  parts  become  greater,  he 
may  induce  them  to  give  some  examples  where  this  mode  of  multiplica- 
tion is  available,  and  reason  about  them  like  this  :  f  x  2.  A  part  twice 
as  large  as  f  is  ^ ;  therefore,  f  are  twice  as  much  as  f  .  Or  like  this  : 
i-K  2=sfi=i  j  f  X  2=xd  times  more,  =sx  |^  * 


XIV.  IHvision  of  Fraeticms, 

The  division  effractions  offers  no  particular  difficulties,  after  all  that 
has  preceded.  There  are,  as  for  multiplication,  two  diflerent  ways  of 
doing  It.  The  most  simple  and  natural  is  that  of  dividing  the  numerator ; 
but  the  ptlpH,  after  having  done  several  such  sums  given  by  the  liiaster, 
will  soon  perceive  that  in  most  cases  the  numerator  is  not  divisible  by 
the  given  number,  and  we  must  then  have  recourse  to  the  second 
method,  by  multiplying  the  denominator*  In  reasoning  about  these 
cases,  we  always  first  reduce  the  numerator  to  1 ;  aa;  for  instance,  f -f-S  1 

i-3=a^,f-^3=/T. 

M,  Which  are  the  two  different  ways  of  dividing  a  fraction  1  Give 
examples  of  each.     Which  way  is  always  possible  1  which  not  ?     Do  the 
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foUowiDg  divisions.  (In  mixed  numbers,  you  heffm hy  dvn^ingih^'w^cies, 
and  reduce  the  remaining  ones  to  a  fraction  of  the  given  denominiEton) 
i-^^s  iV-^23,  i-^2,  ff+lT,  H^IS,  SO,  2«,  64,  lOa        -  i 
2i-^2,  3,  7,  18;  17^^4,  12,  17,  26Qj  ^768|fJ4-17,  ?f 4.  ; 


TO  MUtTIFLY   BT  A  FRAtfFlOlf.  ^  '      ^ 

a. — A  Whole  N'urnber,  ' '  -     , , 

M,  How  much  ere  7  X  U  lb.  %~A.  7x11  Ib.^TT  Ibj  ^ 

^If.  Multiply  8  by  7,— A.  8x7=56.  ; 

Jf.  8  by  3?—^.  8x3=24.  <  ■ 

if.  8  by  11— ^.  8x1=8.  ,     -    ,.  r    .   : 

M,  Kow  8  by  ^  Ik)  you  know  what  this  aaeans,  to  multi|)ly  8  by  ^t 
— A.  I  suppose  it  means  that  I  have  to  take  ^  of  8. 

M,  And  how  do  you  find  ^  of  8  ?  or  one-half  of  anything  else  % — A. 
By  dividing  it  into .2  equal  parts,  or  by  2.  '     /.; 

M.  Therefore  8  x  y  is  the  same  as  8  divided  by  2 1  Now,  how  weuiljd 
you  find  8  x  i,  or  what  is  this  like  to  I—A,  8  x  ^=8^3=2f .  •     ■ 

M,  What  does  it  mean,  to  multiply  20  by  ^1 — A,  20  x^  means  ixi 
take  i  of  20,  or  divide  20  by  5.  •         . 

M,  Remember,  then,  that  in  all  these  expressions,  -^hen  we  say,  '^To 
multiply  by  a  fraction,  ^,  -|^,  \,  &c.,"  we  reaUy  mean  a  division.  It  is  of 
course  not  an  exact  way  of  speaking  to  toy  "  multiply"  when  we  me^ 
"  to  divide  f  but  it  is  excusable,  and  in  manjr  cases  useful,  to  retain  tnat 
expression  ;  and  I  will  show  you  ho^  it  happens  thatwQ  say-so.  A^ 
man  has,  for  instamse,  to  buy  seteral  quantities  of  dotk  at  18a.  a  yard  ; 
he  wants  7  yards,  4  yards,  1  yard,  \  yard,  and  -J-  yard.  How  much  lias 
he  to  pay  1  You  wil  say,  7  x  1^,  4  x  18/^  1x18/;  and  then — ^instesid 
of  changing  your  way  of  speaking,  and.  saying  i  of  18/,  ^  of  1$/,  you 

time*  timet 

continue  \  x  18/,  \  x  18/;  or  w«  must  multiply  18/ by  7,  4,  1,  \^ 
and  \.  In  mathematics,  we  often  makeusd  of  sooh  exprtMi^ons,  whk^' 
really  mean  the  oontraiy  of  the  oommon  significa^oon^of  th^  wotd  i  tlio^ 
we  say :  He  owes  me  —  8£,  which  means,  I  owe  him  £8.  Now  you 
will  at  once  be  M&  to  understand  and  answ^  thb  following  and  all 
similar  questions  :— 8x|,  21  x^  SOxsJ-,  13xi,  54x^  593x^»4  ggly 
and  write  like  this  :  8x^  (or  8-4-^)  =  2,  <kc.  Write  the  follawii^  l 
series : —  i , 

12x1=6.  30xi  =  15.  100xi=«50. 

12xi=  30  X  i*  100x^  =  33^^'     ^ 

12  X  i,  kc.  30  X  i,  &c.  100,  &c 

;      Le.  Xi=:10A.  7/8<L    X  i*?':^/  leii.      ..:-.      . 

1£.  X  i  =  6/  8d.  7/  8cl  X  i  =  2/  6|d.,    A;c...»<l.    ^- 

\£>  X  7  =  5/.  many  similar  series,   as  well  as 

li^  X  i  =  4/.  promiscuous  exampl§&.     _ 

\£,  X  |.  =  3/  4d. 
\£.  X+  =  2/  JOfd.  &C.  ......  .,  .H    V 

M.  Howmuchis  9x^1 — A.  9x^=3.         ;..•.,•  o  ^ ,,.  .jt.  im- 
M,  Instead  of  multij^ying  by  ^,   I  now  want  you  to  m^tli^'by  vf. 
Will  the  product  be  more,  or  lees? — A.  If  I  multj|Jy  by  f^,  i musilrget, 
the  double  of  what  I  |[et<in  multiplying  by  i.  /.    w  oj.  .u  Atvi^r 
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if.  Tlw*efefte/^x-|as'6.  Find  out  in  the  wane  way  hoW  much  is 
10 xf;  49xfif  Sdy  ootice  more  what  it  meajxB,  and  lio^i^  you  find 
10  X ^U-^A.  It  meacs  10  U  to  be  divided  by  7. 

M.  Will  10  X  f  be  more  or  less,  and  bow  much  1 — A,  10  x  f  will  be 
3  times  more. 

M.  In  order  to  obtain  itoee  times  moi^  than  if^  I  divided  10  by  7, 1 

divide  a  number  3  times  larger^  or  30,  by  7,  which  gives 1 — A, 

30-^7=41-. 

M.  Therefore  I  say,  lOxf  :fc4f.  Let  us  find  out  13  x  f .  W0  "mi^ht 
first  take  13  x  -t,  and  multiply  the  result  by  2.  But  you  will  soon  i^e 
that  in  this,  and  most  other  cases,  it  is  more  simple  and  easy  not  firsti  to 
divide  13  by  5,  but  a  number  2  times  as  large,  or  2B,  by  5,  which  gives 
5^.  ^By  thte  method,  nasnely,  by  first  multiplying  and  afterwards 
dividing,  we  have  to  operate  with  whole  numbers  only  ;  but  if  we  were 
to  take  first  ldx-^)-WB  would  find  2f,  which  must  then  be  multiplied, 
by  2.  In  large  numbers  particularly,  it  is  more  difiScult  and  cotnpll- ' 
cated  to  operate  with  fractions,  and  we  avoid  it  if  possible.  Now,  say 
and  write  down  the  following  examples,  and  reason  about  them  like 
this  2  15'M  f  1*-t4.  15  X  f  means,  I  must  divide  15  by  7.  15  x  ^  must 
give  6  times  more.  I  therefore  divide  a  number  6  times  larger,  or  ,90^ 
by  7,  which  gives  12f     Therefore  15  x  f  =il2f 

19  X  I,  27  X  I,  47  X  li>  215  x  i-J.         .  '  .  .       ,.. 

Write  the  following  examples  : —  ,. 

17  x  |>  28  X  i,  ^  X  .ii,  16  X  4,  32  X  VV-        •  «  .       « ' 

5,  8,  19,  25,' 30,  eachby^  ii  f  ^,  H/  i«*     '    ^    "  '     '  ='   "' 

1^.  X  i,  f  «,  H-        .  17/  8d.  X  i,  A,  if  :  ' ' 

In  the  latter  examples,  and  all  similar  ones  which  the  master  maj  find 
necessary  to  impress  this  operation  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  give 
him  the  necessary  practical  diill  in  managing  these  sums,  we  follow  the 
above  rule  by  first  multiplying  IX.  by  2,  3,  11,  ^0. ;  l^e  17/  8d  by  3«  8, 
23j  s^d  then  dividing  the  product  by  the  respective  denominator. 

6. — To  Mul^y  a  Fraction  by  a  FracU/m. 

M,  How  much  is  8x^;  3x^-1  How  do  you  multiply  by  \ ? — A. 
I  itirvide  by  the  denominator. 

M,  Multiply  now  the  fraction  ^  by  -J^ ;  what  does  this  mean  ? — A,  li 
means  to  divide  \  by  5. 

M.  How  do  you  divide  a  fraction  l-^A.  By  multiplying  its  denomi- 
nator. 

M.  Show  this  once  more  on  a  line  j  prove,  for  instance,  that  ^-5-3 

if.  How  do  you  therefore  divide  \  by  5?— -4.  By  multiplyiijig  the 
denominator  by  5,  which  gives  -j^.  '  '  '  ' .    , 

M,  Therefore,  ^  x  ^=2-^.  How  much  is  ^  x  ^  ?  Bleason  *  about  your 
opMsation.— il.  ^y.\  means  I  have  to  take  \  of  |,  or  divide  ^  by  3,' 
which  is  done  by  multiplying  die  denominator  by  3.   TKerefoire,  \  x  i=T4- 
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M.  Say  and  write  down  several  examples  And  reiisotiiiigs  i&e  tbis  last. 
Now  state  in  a  few  words  how  you  multiply  together  two  «tich  fractions 
which  both  have  the  numeratto  1  f-*-i.  By  multiplying  their  denomina- 
tors together. 

'M.  -i^Xiistherefote-i— *-ni.  ^x-^st^. 

M.  Iilstead  of  'multiplying  f  rnily,  as  in  the  teusit-  inafcanfee,  multiply 
i  by  1 ;  what  would  be  the  result,  more  or  less  ^— -4-  3  trmes  as  much, 


or  tV 


M.  Th€(refore|)5|=Ji^ 

if.  Ax+1-^.  4 


Howmuchis-iVX  +  ?— ^i  ^^t=W' 


^-  ixi,  T^^Xi,  Hx*«     Nowagain,^xi^— i4.  ixt=-ft. 

if.  Instead  of  multiplpng  by  -1^  only,  I  want  you  -to'  multiply  by  | ; 
what  would  be  the  pr6duct,  more  or  less  1 — ^A,  f  X  f  must  be  2  times  as 
much  as  ^  X  ^,  or  ^. 

The  master  now  gives  several  more  instsLnees,  and  theii  itiduoes  the 
pupil  to  state  the  tt5e.  In  order  to  multiply  two  fractions  together,  I 
multiply  the  numerators  and  denominato!rs  severally  together. 

M,  Answer  the  foUonpmig  questions,  and  prove  you  ajfe  r^ht:— 
j[_  X  f ,  ^  by  f ,  &0.?—- ^.  ^  X  i=^  (which  may  be  even  further  proved 
asabove);  3^Xi=^,  ^X|=:i|.  '  .' 

The  multiplication  of  mixed  numbers  by  a  fraction,  or  of  mixed  num- 
bers by  another  mixed  numbear,  offer  no  real  new  difficulty ;  the  operar 
tions  are  only  longer  and  more  complicated*  We  either  rednoe  tbe 
mixed  numbers  to.&aotions,  which  .bringi»  ail.th^se  C9^s  under  the 
preceding  rule,  or  multiply  8evera%  by  tji©  ^ho^^R  and  firaptions.    As— 

a)  3ixi  =  ixi  =  H  =  3,V;or, 

3  X  i  =  V ,  i  X  i  =  ^,  V  (H)  -f  1^  -  *l  =  3i^- 

h)  11^  X  4A  =  i^«  X  V  =  'li*  =  ^^  =  ^^^y  <>r» 


44        15 

3^    .,    6 
H      36 

4f   ^^ 


^6A'H.=«^li*==lA>  •   '. 


TO  DIVrDE  BY  A  FRAOTIOir. 


It  will  be  advisable  to  begin  this  chapter  likewise  by  fitet  e3tpl«iiiiing 
the  real  meaning  of  the  expression,  "To  divide  by  a -fraction."  The 
term  division  signifying  a  separation  or  cutting  into  seteral  equal  parte, 
it  essentially  excludes  the  idea  6f  any  sriih  operfftioti  hj'^'SteMM  We 
may  indeed  divide  by  2,  3,  7,  or  any  whole  haniber ;  that'll  i)o  say,  we 
may  make  2,  3,  7,  or  more  equal  parts  of  a  whole,  but  we  camuSfi'dinde 
by  \y  i,  \,  or  cut  into  -|^,  \,  \  part.  Thii  would  have  no  dii^ect'  real 
meaning  at  alL     But  as  we  are  inuduced  by  analogy  (as  w^  iiaie  tfiowB 
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abave),  to  me  expressioBS  like  this,  4  K  |,  8  x  |>  so  it  ifc  with  the  term 
"  dividing  by  a  fraction."  The  question  and  subsequent  reasoning  which, 
induce  us  to  such  an  anomalous  way  of  speaking,  are,  for  instance  :  We 
have  a  cart-load,  say  25  owts.,  of  sand  to  spread  over  3,  7,  20,  |,  2| 
square  yards  of  ground ;  how  much  ^m>xild  come  to  eadi  square  yard  t 
We  would  correctly  say  and  reason  :  Divide  the  25  cwts.  by  2,  7,  20, — 
and  then,  for  analogy's  sake,  ia  order  to  use  ^lao  same  words> — we  would 
continue  :  divide  by  ^,  by  2|^  though  these  latter  expressions  are  really 
improper,  as  we  cannot  divide  into  -I-  or  2-|  part&  The  proper  demon- 
strations in  the  latter  cases  would  run  thus  :  If  we  had  ^  (2f  )  square 
yards  to  cover,  and  want  to  put  1  cwt.  on  each  square  yard,  it  requires 
\  (2f )  cwta  If  we  have  twice  or  3  times  l^t  weight,  we  may  put  on 
each  square  yard  2,  3  cwts.,  and  in  general  as  many  times  as  we  have 
^  (2^)  cwts.,  so  many  cwts.  we  may  put  on  each  square  yard ;  or  we 
must  £nd  how  many  times  \  (2^)  cwts.  are  contained  in  the  whole 
wcdght.  Thia^.then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  expression  we  are 
speaking  of  ;  to  divide  by  \  signifies  to  find  how  many  times  \  is  con-> 
tained  in  a  certain  number.  Whether  we  divide  by  2,  7,  20,  &c.,  or 
whether  we  seek  how  often  2,  7,  20,  are  contained  in  a  certain  number, 
the  re»ilt  is  the  same ;  we  obtain  the  same  figures,  although  the  answer 
must  be  framed  in  somewhat  different  words.  But  we  should,  from  a 
genial  principle  akeady  mentioned,  always  object  to  the  use  of  expres- 
sions wluch  do  not  exactly  and  properly  convey  our  ideas,  unlesB  we  are, 
as  here,  led  by  other  considerations,  and  fuHy  understand  the  real  meaning 
of  our  words  ;  but  besides  this  precaution,  the  definition  above  given  is 
very  useful,  if  not  quite  neoessaiy,  for  understanding  the  following 
operatioiu>i,  and  reasoning  about  them. 

a. — »To  Divide  Wholes  by  a  Fraction^  mth  the  NtumMrator  1. 

M.  Distribute  15/  amongst  three  persons,  how  much  will  every  one 
receive  1 — A,  5/. 

M,  Divide  the  same  sum  amongst  five  persons. — A.  Each  receives  3/. 

M,  Now  amongst  two  persons. — A,  Each  gets  7^/. 

M.  Divide  8  by  2,  4,  3.  Now  divide  8  by  ^.  Mind,  I  do  not  say 
by  3,  but  by  \,  Do  you  understand  what  I  mean  in  saying,  Divide 
8  by  -J- )  I  must  tell  you  that  this  is  not  a  proper  way  of  speaking,  and 
yon  will  easily  see  that  we  ought  not  to  say  so.  For  we  may  divide 
anything  or  any  sum  into  2,  3,  4,  or  more  equal  parts,  cut  a  stick  into 
2,  3,  4,  or  more  pieces,  but  we  cannot  divide  into  leas  than  2  parts,  or 
break  a  stick  into  less  than  2  pieees.  We  cannot  even  divic^  by  1  : 
there  would  be  a  contradiction  in  saying,  I  make  parts  or  divide,  but 
leave  the  whole  together.  Still  less  may  we  then  divide  into  \,  \ 
pieces  or  parts,  or  divide  by  ^  or  i.  The  real  meaning,  then,  of  my 
question,  to  divide  8  by  -|-,  is,  to  find  how  many  times  \  is  contained  in, 
or  may  be  taken  fieom,.8.  (If  the  master  finds  it  advisable,  and  his 
pupils  sufiiciently  advanced  to  follow  the  demonstration,  he  may  now  or 
alkerwards  show,  by  the  example  of  square  yards  which  we  used  above, 
or  aay  other  similar  one,  how  we  are  induced  to  use  the  expressions  in 
question.)  . 

M.  We  have,  then,  to  find  how  often  is  ^  in  8.  How  often  is  4  in  8  ? 
^-iA  2  times. 
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'"M  S-ifa'Si^A  4'tiDiiat..  •    ••  •  ':    ^      ■    '  -m .vr,    [  w.-  .r,w 

if.  3  in  8  ]— ^.  2|  times. 

if.  1  iu  8 1—^.  8  times.  •    vi 

'  M,  But  -J.?  What  can  you  take  away  oftener,  1  whole  or  •|^1-i--i.  I 
may  take  ava^'^  twice  as  often  as  1  wfaola 

If.  Why  "i—A,  Because  it  is  twice  less  than  1  whcde. 

J£,  1  is  cooiakwd  in  8,  .8  times ;  how  maxxy  times,  theiefore^  ^i — A. 
1^  in  83s8  X  2,  or  16  times. 

M.  We  say,  -then,  8-r-i=s:16.  Let  us  divide  3  hy  -^  What  does 
this  mean  V'-^A.  I  hove  to  find  how  many. times'-^  is  oinitBined  in  3. 

M,  How  many  times  is  1  in  3  l-^A,  3  times. 

M,  B«member  that  you-  always  in  these  examples,  as  in  jdl  oases  of 
division,  when  you  want  to  prove  the  oorreotness  of  your  opera^on, 
begin  with  the  unity.  Is  -^  contained  in  3,.  more  or  lees  than  1  l-^A. 
7  times  more;  .         ;         •.  ■ 

M.'  1  being  in  3.  contained  3  times,  how  many  times  will  -^  be.  intke 
same  number? — A.  3x7=21  .titrae&.  Therefore  "we  say  3-«^if=*3L 
(Illustrations  on  lines  a^re  easy  in  all  these  cases.) 

M,  Now  divide  8  by  ^,  and  reason  about  it. — A.  8-5-^  means  how 
many  times  is  -J-  contained  in  8<  1  in  8=8  times,  -1^  in  8  is  5  tinges 
more,  8  x  5 =40  .*.  8 -f-|= 40. 

To  impress  this  demonstration  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  a  great  many 
examples  are  to  be  repeated  and  written  down ;  as  for  instance, 

8  4-  i   5  -r-  9,  13  ^-^^  27  -5-  i,  87  ^  ,V 

8  in.  -7- 1-  in.,  9d.  -5-  ^,  17  miles  7-  ^-^  mile,.  45  Jiours  -f-  1^  Ji.   . 

3£,  18/  H-  I/,  7  £  6  in.  -f-  T^g^  in.,  27  yeais»  7  m*  -r  i  m.  .etc.   . 

How  often  can  I  take  ^  of  an  ounce  from  3  lb.  14  oz. ;  £rom  2  6wt. 
871b.  I  A.  has  2  gallons  3  quarts  h  pint;  how  many. glasses  holding 
•|-  of  a  pint  may  he  fill  out  of  his  store  f 

b. — By  Fractions  imth  Nwmerators  greater  Uw/a  1.  ' 

li.  Can  you  take  away  |>  ofbener  or  less  than  \% — A*  '\  I  can  take 
aw>ay  ofbener  than  f.  Ihe  larger  a  quantity,  the  less  oftean  I  can  take 
it  from  another  given  quaiktity^  I     « 

M,  How  often  is  ^.  in  8?— A. 8^^«40. 

Jfcf.  How  often  will  theifefore  I- be  in  8 1 — A,  Twiise  less^  or  2€i  times. 
(An  illustration  on*  lines' may  be  resorted  to.)  1/.     • 

M,  Mndout  8^-f,'  ll-t*|>  25*^^f,  '&a,  and. reason  aboutiyiMir  opi^ra- 
titoMk — A,  3—1=3,  33i"f»M,  Z^=^'SA^\'\' ^93^  9k  ^^iy.JDmj 
ollifer «xam|deB.- '  ".       ..    •    j     •.  r.  »•     '  . 

M.  l&Qim  divide  the  following  sums  by  l^~^r^>to>  speak,  ilicre  |irope]iy« 
find  how  many  tioaes  I  is  contained  dnjeaeh  :  3^  ^  23,«ibc.^(:  W^  isrthe 
IWiltl'-^.  Juliet  %he laumrbers^giivieiii;  j»  3^1a^.i84-ln8j .    .j  L** 

M,  Divide  the  same  numbers  by  |-,  \y  ^  ^,/Ae..j  what  iH>xioW.  the 
result -1—**i<:.  2,  3,  7,  10,  <S5e^  times  as  much.  .*    ♦    ..'/.;.,•]   .1 

Jf.  Then,  in  order  to  divide  by  ^,.^,  \,  ,&c.,  ycm  -  multiply  tha  ^ven 
quantity  by  the  respective  denoipinators  ? .  Ibcimssg  thjs  ^is^l^.i^  ,eg^«^ 
words. — ^il.  If  I  have  to  divide  a  quantity  by  a  ^^tion.  ^^ij^h;  lb|f<? 
numerator  1,  I  only  multiply  by  the  denominator. 

M,  Divide  the  above  numbers  by  f ,  %  -j^,  &c.  \  then  by  -f ,  yV>  ^' ' 
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what  will  now  be  the  result  ? — A.  2  and  respeotivie^  3  tuaen  leaa  ^Q 
before. 

M,  Consequently  we  must  divide  by  the  respeotive  numerators*  We 
hbvdy  therefix-e^  found  the  general  rule :  To  divide  by  a  fraction,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  to  find  hamr  many  times  a  ffactioak.. contained 
in  a  certain  number,  we  multiply  by  the  denonunaitov  and  divide  by'  the 
muBenion.  Repeaiihe  rule  «bout  mnltiplyiDg  by  a  ftaction.  You  see 
that  in  this  case  we  operate  quite  in  a  contrary  way  nrith  each  term  of 
tiwiiraotioix,  and  this  oireumstanee  led  persons  to  the  mechanical  rule  : 
To  divide  by  a-dfeaetLon^  turn  the  fractioii  over  ;  that  ia  to.  say,  make  ita 
denominator — numerator,,  and  its  naimerator-^-denominator,  and  operate 
aaif  you  had  to.mdbbip^*  .  Thufr:  8-*-^3x8x4x=axi;  7 -irf 35:7  xf  ; 
3fi74-TS^w367  X  y  ;  18  lb.  7  oz.4^nft.«18,lb.  7  oa.  x  V- 

\M.  Do  J  the  £^k>wi]^  divisions;,  say  aad>  write  diywn  yotir  reasoning 
about  some  of  them.  Remember  that  dividing  by  a  mixed  awnber  ia 
nob  more  diffiaok  than  to  divide  by  a^  single  fnaotooB,  sA  miaced  numbers 
mikBt:«lways  be  reduced  tofractions ;  as,  8>^2|-ap8-»-f. 

5-f,  17-5-1,  U-^h  2^-^li,  184^2f;  lOO^^f,  I,  if^,  9f 
'2387^^,  3f,  24iJ.     18  ft.  7  in.-r.i;  |,'  H,  3|,  5/^  &o: 

Begin  your  reasonings  with  1.  d,  5-f-l=5  ;  5-7-^=3  times  more=15', 
5-T-i=2  times  le8s=7^;.5-f-4=7^.  How  many  days  will  17  gallons 
3  quarts  last,  if  you  use  daily  |,  2^  quarts,  ^  |^  ^,  1^,  7^  pints  1  <kc. 

c. — Fractions  divided  by  FroMms. 

M,  How  many  times  is  1  in  5,  in  2,  in  1,  in  -1^1    Is  1  entirely  contained 
in  \  ;  can  you  take  a  whole  lb.  from  \  lb.  9 — A,  Not  entirely,  but  only  \, 
'  M.  We  say,  therefore,  1  is  in  ^.c(mtained-J^  times^  or  ^-i-l=^. 
\^^  ^  h  \i  1^  -hy  <iivided  by  l\—A.   The  result  is  always  the 
given  number,  \,  |,  |,  ^,  ^.        . 

M,  Now  divide  the  same  fractions  by  ^.  Is  -I-  contained  oftener  than 
1  whole  1 — A,  Twice  as  often. 

M,  Therefore  the  result  is ? — A.  f ,  -f,  f,  ^,  ^,  <fec. 

"iM.  Divide  by  -i^^  -^,  tV    T^om  will  the  Tesult  diangs  ?*-^.  It  will  be 
3^4,1  lOiimes  burgers  f,  f  ^,  ^  4^  1^;  |,  or  Ij,  for  I4  V*'«2, -jtg^  ifcc. 

M,  Divide  2\  by  \,  and  reason  about  it.r'-.i^  2^ss|^ ;  ^•■v'l^^  »  i^^i 
=::  y  =r  1 1|- .*.  2^-r-|^=  1 1|^ ;  and  many 'Similar  praoticea. 
'  J6f.  'Divide  onee  more  |^  by  1,  then  by  ^^r-^X  -f-f-lff=-|,  -|n-4r5^. 

M,  Are  \  contained  more  than  onoe  in  \  Jr^mi.  No ;  i^be  less^  • 
'  JC  You  see^  tken^  that  in  order  tafind  how  imany  times  f  axe  in  f, 
^eimust  divide  the  last  result  f  by  2,  wiuch  gives  V\r^=^  Therefore 
f-f-f =1^.  By  repeating  the  same  operation  and  demonstration,  the 
pQ|iii  w^  fiiDdithat)  ini  all  cases  where  we  have  to  divide  by  a  Reaction, 
Wi^imnteii^ly  by  ihA  denondnatov  and  diividb  by  the  muneratoc,  as  ixi  tb6 
preceding  paragraj^  ioid  therefoire  the  saidi  sieohankBl  irmle  of  inverting 
"^  divisoK  IB  jdways  Available. 

ir.  Do  the  following  divisioatuv  and  reason  about  some  of  tbem^^ 

Howoften''ltfe  &|-in;itt  S^in.;  2S|i»i,  ^ft:  6t^i». ;  28|>yards  im  7f, 


(Tohe  C(miinv0L) 


3    R 
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XlTlE  9paa^  frf  natipw  bftviiig livwj  flaarWuDg or  fejling^  gtowiHf*  ar 
^yy,  ji^qfijriQg ;  and  we  kaow  U^at  tiie9e  grea^  obexes  in  ^  irori«l^ 
a^airs  are  part  of  Go4'a;WiU,  and  purposes,  Mai  regi^u^,  hy  fiim^'Al 
^el3  a9  tbQ^  ti^i^gs  uioor  awQ^liyet  which  are  ^eat:.sm4  impavtao^  to 
m;  wja  9pei^  ioo,  of  the  ^h^mot^r  of  naticn^  -,  for  there  ard  jiafcifAf 
•^ho,  gei^erai^y  at  least,  fear  Gtod  aadxio  jwitioe,  tod  tfeeird  are  otherti  wlw 
c^ti.  God< aside,  ,,ifo.v,iwe  are  told  m  Qoi*B  own  Word,r  that  dveiy jwi 
uij^e^  with  Ats  punidunenty,  and  every  hetter  4)m^  with  its  reWtuwbt 
y^  know  how  it  is  ao  with  menj  the  rewjurda  aod  puni^b«n»iit6  iwi 
defenred  ti^  h^eafter;  but  with  nations  it  is  nqt  so-^-^thay  have  jEk) 
her^afbj^-^when  they  cea«e  from  tarthf  they  wiH  not  be  eontinufidM 
another  world  (Qpd, teaqhfs  na  this) ;  the  men,  wom^tn,  aiid  ehUdren'vAp 
cion^pose  the  nations  will  appear  again  together^  after  the  gi^ve:  bss 
plpsed.upon  i^ir  bodies,  but  nivtionsand  distinctions,  of  people  Y^ill  Hkm 
be  kno^ini.  np/^nore.  JEIow  then  are  their  deeds  to  be  requited  ?  Is 
tljtere  no  time  of,  rectofuing  for  them  I  There  is  ;  but  it  is  all  in  IJiii 
worldr  The  whole  existence  of  nations  now  extinct  is  pictured  out  <m 
the  ev^r-varjring  p^ge  of  history ;  and  we  may  there  expect  to  see,  in 
pharSfCters  that  cannot  be  misread,  the  whole  account  of  the  cai»^ 
which  have  brought  God*s  favour  to  some  and  His  judgments  upon 
others.  We  may  see  how  a  wicked  nation  has  found,  during  its  ex* 
istence,  ^troubles  and  chastisements,  and  perhaps  an  inglorious,  perhaps  a 
terrible  end  :  some  seem  to  pass  off  unnoticed,  some  to  &11  with  a  cra^ 
such  that  the  whole  world  could  hear.  We  can,  too,  turn  from  th^, 
and  see  another  nation  deserving  b^er  things,  filling  a  better  plaee 
among  those  which  are  gone  by.  Thb  is  one  c^  the  noblest  lessons  thai 
history  can  teach  us  j  one  ih&b  it  is  worth  our  whUe  to  learn,  fi>r  ib 
stands  forward  in  many  forms.  This  too  supplies  strength  to  patriotism : 
for  men  know  that  u  their  country  deserves  glory,  she  wall  have  it 
according  to  her  measure  and  her  powers  ;  that  noble  deeds  and  lab^oid 
of  a  people  cannot  be  thrown  away*  So  is  God's  law.  Though  we 
cannot  understand  all  now,  yet  we  shall  knew  all  herea£ber« 

The  ancient  heathen  had  a  grand  theory  (for  it  was  iM)tliing  iStON) 
that  Nemesis,  or  the  vengeano^  of  Heaven,  worked  out  upon  every  man, 
before  the  end  of  his  Ufe,  a  retribuUon  for  everything  by  which  i^ 
majesty  of  Beaven  had  been  offended  |  and  passages  in  Scripiuse  ^in 
Fsalm  xxxi.  Sot  instancy)  ha:iire  been  by  some  p^^ons  considered  it«i8^ 
forth  the  same.  It  is  true  that  God  sometimes  does  send  signal  anfi 
unmistakable  punishments,,  eveii  in  this  life»  upon  individuals^  to  ^ebcbn 
lesson  to  all ;  sometimes  indeed,  we  can  point  to*  one  man  or  anotfaer^itid 
i|ay,  '*  Behold  the  hand  of  God :  heboid  how,  even  in  i^  wprld^  TebfpeapoA 
lights  upon  i^e  guilty  T-^but  it  is  not  alwnjFS  rso.  •  God  often  «gi^ 
rpnown  and  p^osperity^  with  what  men,  call  happioess^dowii'to  thetrery 
^nd  of  life  (so  far  as  the  eye  of  man  can  teU)»  to  winked  end  nngodlf 
pen ;  find  ve^y  often,,  indeed,  to  those  whom  He  uses,  though  unworiihf 
i^  themselves,  as  instruments  nv  His  ^reat  wi^rks.  So  weMns^'inot 
j|udge  by  what  is  outward ;  nor/ indeed  would  we  expect  to  find  tfcis 
wbHd>  dirties  (tistributed  .aa  God's  rewards,  if  we  rei3|ienih9]!«d  horn 
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8atan  says  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  are 
delivered  unto  him,  to  give  to  whomsoever  he  will. 

In  these,  the  histories  of  individuals, ^we  otutxlbt,  bnt  in  those  of  nations 
we  can,  see  God's  certain  justice,  bringing  the  mighty  dramas  to  their 
l^n«ierful  «nd.  So  the  Jewish  nation  r^se,  flourished,  and  fbli  ;  soA^ 
Belgian  empire  :  «nd  we  might  speak  of  other  countries,  did  liot^otir 
ikoughte  now  draw  us  more  naturally  to  our  own. 

We  aore  England  now  :  Ikiglatid  has  riisen,  nhe  is  flotrrishing,  may  i% 
loot  yet  be  the  time  for  her  Ml  We  haVe  in  ^hUa  country  tfleasings  arid 
{Mrivileges  which,  thougfti  we  may  not  ourselves  as  yet  have  lesimt  tb 
notice  them^  are  still  noticed  by  the  eitix^ns  of  other  countries,  who 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  purchase  them  at  a  great  price  for  themselves, 
and  even  expose,  themselves  to  danger  if  they  could  thuid  secure  ihem  fo^ 
their  descendants.  For  these  we  are  indebted,  under  God  Hiihself,  to 
cmr  anoestors,  who  fought  and  shed  their  blood  thsd;  we  mi^t  dwdll  in 
peace;  yet  these  our  blessings  are  to  be  held  by  ns  as  a  heritage  and 
trust,  that  we  may  transmit  them  to  our  successors,  for  them  too  to 
improve,  and  hand  down  to  ages  yet  unborn.  Who  would  not  Vish  to 
aid  in  preparing  happy  tin^s  for  generations  to  come  ?  We  can  all  do 
80 ;  our  coi^try's  good  rests  in  the  hands  of  us  all ;  our  work  be^nS  aii 
once,  and  will  qontinue  as  long  as  we  live ;  whatevet  we  do  wUl  con- 
tribute its  part  either  to  our  country's  good  or  to  her  eVii  Though 
there  always  are,  and  always  must  be  in  every  country,  some  men  toticfa 
greater  than  the  rest,  to  whom  all  look  up,  and  ^ho  are  considered  tO 
hold  in  their  hands  their  country's  fortunes,  yet  there  are  dtherS,  and 
hundreds  of  others,  though  their  names  may  be  l^ss  known,  who  are 
wolfing  with  unmeasured  influence  on  all  around  them;  and  oh  subh 
influences  the  character  of  a  people  as  a  whole  mainly  depends.  It 
depends  on  every  one  in  private  life ;  whosie  actions,  habits,  words,  d,nd 
thoughts  have  their  influence,  first,  of  course,  on  those  with  whom  we 
are  closely  connected,  and  thence  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  a  land,  wider  than  any  can  foresee.  Among  this  number  we  shall  be, 
and  while  we  are  labouring,  as  is  our  duty,  in  the  conditions  in  which 
€kxl  may  place  us,  let  not  our  country  be  forgotten  ;  for  she  is  to  us  as  a 
mother, — as  in  her  glory,  so  in  her  feutts^  we  share ;  and  that  God  tnay 
bless  her,  should  be  the  prayer  of  us  i^  not  only  as  patriots  and 
Bngfrhmen,  but  also  as  Christians. 

>£nglattd  has  h^  events  in  her  life  ;  she  has  suffered  and  survived 
many  tvoubles  :  it  would  seem  that  even  within  the  last  few  years  sh^ 
has  bee»  visited  with  all  four  of  the  sore  judgments  which  God  speaks 
of cbyi  the  (mouth  of  !fe:ekiel, — judgments  from  which,  when  God  sends 
them  lor- destimction,  none  can  escape  but  such  men  as  Noah,  DanielJ 
mad^Jch'i  and> where  are  Huch  men  now  1  But  we  trust  to  God's  long- 
auflSMiiig'Bieroy-^may' He  remember  it  in  His  wrath !),  that  though 
Sngkii!»d'may  be  now  ^receiving  punishment  for  her  tmworthiness  arid 
effeoces ;  though  she  may  be  lying  under  God*s  heavy  hand,  yet  that  our 
troubles^ and*  judgments  may  come  upon  us,  not  to  punish  to  the  utmost^ 
but  onij  to' vemind  Us  of  what  may  be,  and  to  give  us  a  foretaste  of  whal 
■^be^  .if  Jfisaviet  fette  should  be  deserved.  To  this  great  arid  mighty 
ooontrjEyjthe'troubles^hich  are  passing  over  our  heads  are  but  as  slight 
diAesbes'to  a  healthy  man  :  they  warn  that  everything  is  not  as  it  ought 
t»'*e^««id>tliey'caltlipon  us  to  watch.  ^  If  they  have  this  i^tf«Kit,  fristead 
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<^  troubles  they  will  he  WesfiAtigs  :  butr  let  ufl  A^  dial^gtfiV!  1i8eiri',**1i* 
us  ndt  think,  that  while  IdilgdottMs  »e  breakitig  ah>iiiitt  ^s,  we^WtonW; 
BatiEbrtoo.  Were  it  not  for  the  holiest  pride  '^h  whroh  w^  <»ii  1^ 
tm  our  native  land,  not  so  tnueh  on  it&  glory  in  the  ey^  of 'the  otfe* 
nations  of  the  world,  as  on  the  improved  stAte'  of 'soci^  at  hom^,  wW(di, 
by  comparison  with  what  we  read  of  things  us'  they  w^i^  a  gtenewtloii 
ago,  seems  indeed  an  awakening  to  H^  mther  than  that  thdl  letMrgie 
sleep  which,  whether  in  the  ttoigs  of  the  body  or  in  those  of  th«  sotil,  k 
always  a  precursor  of  death,;— were  it  not  for'this,  wh6n  -^  think  of  tlfe 
judgments  which  have  oome  upon  us,  and  look  ftrward  to  antiMpate  tift 
trials  which  are  even  now  hovering  over  us,  we  might  indeed  de^Miii^, 
and  almost  jowi  with  those  who  alrte«dy  be^  to  cry,  *Th^  glory  has 
departed  from  Bngiaud."  But  let  us  htive  hior^  oourag^  *  Btogland  gaife 
birth  to  Oonstantine,  the  first  Ohrifttian  empcJrol'  of  Borne';  in  ©iglwifl 
reigned  Lucius,  the  first  Christiah  prince  who  ever  rulted  ovei*  tnett  ;  1^ 
us  accept  the  omen ; — ^while  «^e  is  Christian  Englatnd,  she  will  be 
England  still ;  stiH  she  continues,  and  will  contMue,  to  hold  tip  on  high 
the  glorious  light,  and  to  spread  It  abroad ;  the  countiy  wbotie  soi!  hn 
for  ages  never  been  profkned  hy  hostile  foot,  whose  ohildren  hav<5  in  ^[««t 
times  so  bravely  resisted  tyranny,  will  contend,  as  she  is  contending,  \fj 
the  strong  arm  if  itmust  be  so,  In  the  ^sause  of  freedom  for  othein  May 
a  blessing  be  upon  her  Work,  for  her  mission  is  not  yet  accomplished ; 
and  though  she  may  have  felt,  and  be  feeling  now,  things  haitl  to  be 
borne,  her  diildmen  will  acknowledge  them  as  not  yet  judgments,  bwt 
warnings. 

Let  us  wait  for  one  word  more.  "Whatever  judgments  afflict  or  rtt&i 
our  nation  (which  may  Gk)d  in  His  long-Sufiering  mercf  and  goodness 
defer  at  least  till  we  are  in  our  graves  !)— yet  whatever  may  come,  miy 
they  find  us  prepared,  oonsdous  that  we  have  done  our  part  to  keep 
them  off ;  and  concicious,  too,  that  our  happiness,  our  kingdom,  aiid  cm 
country,  are  on  higher  ground  than  «artii,  while  we  look  to  the  weM- 
foundationed  city  that  cannot  be  moved,  whose  bunder  and  maker  is 
Qod  on  hi^. 


There  is  a  pair  of  pictures  by  Landseer,  entitled  **  Peaoey^  4md  ^^  War* 
The  one  represents  a  battle-field  when  the  conflict  ■  has  just  ended :  a 
dead  horse  lies  in  front,  human  bodies  atround,  a  dismount^  Oannon^isil 
birds  of  prey,  and  forms  of  death  on  all  sides.  The  other  Tefeceaeiii^ 
the  same  ground  some  years  after :  the  red  rain  has  made  the  harveM 
grow  with  abundant  crops,  and  a  sheep  stands  by  the  demounted 
cannon;  near  which  the  dead  horse  was  lying:  W^e  need  not  dodbt 
which  is  Peace  and  which  is  War.  We  m^t  draw  the  eomparisott  viore 
-vividly,  if,  by  the  aid  of  records  from  andent  and  modem  hii^toryv'^r 
from  omr  own  times,  we  were  to  depict  the  hornnts  of  war  «v«n  in  ii» 
triumphs.  Soldievs  tell  us  that  the  battle-field  is  a  less  dreadftil  sghf 
than  the  sacking  of  a  conquered  town — when  the  worst  passionB  of  4kNUi^ 
nature  are  infiamed,  and  rage  without '  restnttnt^  It  ia  sidd  diat  «t 
Badajoz,  many  of  the  victorious  soldiery  were  cut  down  by  tike  hatidsiof 
their  own  officers  bdbre  diseiidine  could  be  restored.  ^  '^ 

War  has  been  of  late  the  subject  common  to  oTexy  i^^isb  toogi^ 
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PfboiQiiafteritbiv^.yeiuraofpefioeythe  marUal<  spirit  onoe^  again  Jrouflod 
the  lOatioii.  We  are  gkd  tbat  its  apuimI  i»  bo  more  around  «a  ;  aod  lo^g 
ioaf  it  fluffiioe  ub,  as  the  atrcmg  mau  armed^  to  keep  our  faeuse,  thatr  we 
m$y  bei  in  peaoe*  Let  us  hiag-  up  our  ]i»,\ixe\  wreath  in  -  memory  rtof 
vkiovy ;  intertwined,  though  it  must  he,  with  manj  a  hram^  of  funereal 
i^rpneas^  in  memory  oif  those  hra^e  men  who  have  perished  for,  our  sak^s> 
on  the  battk^heights,  or  among  the  inhos|^takle  snows-^in  memory  of 
mmy  a  hroken  fiunily  oirde  that  cannot  idaare  in  tha  nation's  jo(y. 
Heaoe&Hih^  in-  quietness  and  oon£denoe  may  our  strength  ha :  ih&r^  >  is 
none  that  fighteth  for  us  hut  the  God  of  hattlee^  and  may  Se  defend  tha 
fi^tl  .  

'There  wifl  he  a  time  when  'wars  akM  oease :  it  will  not.  he  yet. 
XJntU  the  gnowth  of  better  things  shaJI  rempve,  or  God)  himself,  in  the 
fulnesa^of  time»  sball  suddenly  Imiig  to  an  end,  the  evil  tendencies  of 
human  nature,)  which  we  share  with  the  brute  beasts^-^-bitingand 
d)ev)Ourii^  oner  another.  Until  the  reigu  of  peace  shall  begin,  there  will 
be  contentions  and  strife  on  eivth,  as  there  have  been  from  jbhe  time 
of  Cain  un^  now.  Until  justice  has  established  a  stronger  powfr^ 
might  will  maice  right  among  vway  nations,  and  arbitraticms  will  be  in 
vain. 

Great  conquerors  and  leaders  of  armies  in  all  ages  have  had,  in  sp],t6 
of  all  that  their  admirers  may  say,  the  desire  of  their  own  personal 
glory  as  thdr  one  great  motive, — to  leave  a  name  at  which  the  world 
should  grow  pale;  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Nimrods^  the  mighty 
hunters  of  men  ; — ^but  such  glory  is  a  selfish  glory,  purchased,  as  it  mu»t 
b0,  by  the  blood  and.  misery  of  thousands  of  others.  What  do  we 
admire  in  the  brave  soldier  ^  His  obedi^ce^  ^rmness^  and  courage. 
These  ai^e  not  the  days  when  bloodshed  alone  is  courage.  Our  coura^ 
is  Gifben  tried ;  we  can  have  the  glory  without  the  guilt.  In  obedience 
and  firmness,  we  may  consider  that  the  Boman  sentinels*— whocie  sl^ele- 
Itois  were  found  at  Herc^laneum ; ,  who  remained  at,  their  post  wju]^ 
the  city  was  being  overwhelmed  around  them — ^perhaps  excelled,  at  all 
events  equalled,  any  other  Boman  soldiers  who  have  received  glory  £qv 
remaining  firm  and  unmoved  in  the  shock  of  battle.  And  if  we  remain 
firm  at  the  post  of  our  duty,  while  fears  and  temptations  to  desertion 
are  around  us,  we  too  rival  their  obedience  and  firmness. 

Who  has  not  read  ^cnd  admired  the  conversation  betwemi  Bebecca  and 
the  Temj^r  in  "Ivanhoe"  ?  Yet  who  does  not  feel  a  re^^jecty  a  sym- 
pathy, and  even  a  love,  for  the  beautiful  thii^  that  are  now  gone  by  in 
th»  i^es  of  chivalry  9  Whatever  may  have  been  their  fsiults,  we  cannot 
butt  admire  in  them  noble  principles  and  high  aims;  we'canfiot  but  be 
fltiffr^  by  the  lays  (^  their  minstrels,  tdling  of  deeds  of.  arms,  of  love, 
generosity,  and  <xmrage;  and.  stnaetknes,  indeed,^  idsing  into  loftier 
strains,  infipired,  in  the  words  of  one  of  themselves^  not  as  the  heathen 
bards,  from  dreaming  on  Parnassus,  but  from  Calvary.  We  can  figure 
to  ourselves  the  knights  riding  out  prepared  to  meet  whatever  adventure 
niight  Ml  in  their  way.  And:  when  we  read  of  their  conflict^  in  the 
wildernesses  with  the  monsters  oi  earth,  or  i^e  powers  of  enchantment, 
we  may  think  of  comparing  them  wii^  a  Christian  Knight  of  the  Cross, 
and  his  conflicts  wiik  the  varied  forms  of  evil  which  start  up  around 
him.  When  we  read  of  the  knights  each  maintaining  against^  ail 
doubten^  the  superiority^  of  their  own  4ady-love,  we  may^^do  well  te  ^tch 
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some  even  of  that  spirit,  and  stand  forward  as  bdd  cliam|ttons  of  what 
we,  in  a  higher  sense,  hold  dear  and  peerless. 

Yet  we  must  not  loiset  jot|CS$Ilves  Ul.  dtaltfa^*  oiM'jret  need  we  grieye 
that  such  things  are  lost  altogether :  as  though  tournaments,  and  steel 
acmoi^ ;  the  gleam  of  ihe  Imicey  8WP9d^'«nd'>battl^^axe;Mdtf  "th^  <!3si4R 
the  war-horse's  hit,  were  essential  ^  trttt  fdiivakiyt  in  its  most  glon^ 
foaro.  it  m^jy. flourish  an^QnguatstilL     m  /        .    w>  »  " 

We  majr  not  ^aJU  it.  entirely  supMrstition-'thst  invested  knightb664 
with  a  religious  character;,  t^baii  octnseomtad  the  i  white 'irdto  of  ^ 
aspirant^we,  and  the  midnight  watchihg^of  ids  arms^  tlicu>*  ga^  to 
the  knight  himself  hk  title  in  the  name  of  Qod. ;  and  tatight  the 
warriors  to.  stand  with  un^eathed  swordar  ^dieln  the  iGosp^-or  Cdie^ 
were  read  in  the  sei*irioes  of  the  GhxurdL  .Let  usifoxget/the  vtmiy  blots 
upon  their  shields,  and  yet  honour  th^fit*  wheoe  lM)DOaris>deserted.  A 
knight's  word  was  consideoed  inviolata,r<-^  true  knijo^t  sdoinied«liei 
To  redress  injuries^  to  take  part  mik  the  weak  against >  the  strongs  1M» 
seek,  like  AiohiUss,. glory  lor  glory's. sake.;  te  be  ftdthAil  in  afi  thii%d^ 
to  show  courtesy  in  peaoe  w  war ;  toishow  joharity.  wid  nmoifiGeBc^  tie 
the  poor, — such  was  a  knight's  .oatklwidi  obligation  t  leatmia  and  storids 
of  olden  times  ¥dll  tell  us  how  these  oaths  were  fidfiUea  F.  L 


Thb  Good  or  the  Child  in  thh  MA9l%if^  B»A.Et. — ^The  master  mnst 
iborovghly  oonTinoe  tiie  child  that  he  teaches  for  his  gbod  ;''that  he  punishes,  if  nee^ 
be>  ft>r  the  same  purpose,  and  for  that  alone.  Mere  words  vfill  not  cause  this  con- 
"viotion ;  there  tnost  be  something  more  r  the  chiM  most  so  read  the  master's  character 
that  he  must  be  at  once  assured  that  the  infliction  of  pain  unnecessailly  would  be 
al)horrent  to  his  nature.  It  may  be  that  the  child  will  not  dwell  upon  this  at'  the 
time,  bttt  in  after-years  the  thought  WHl  tBH&rA  to  him,  and  his  lippreciation  of  all 
the  moral  instruction  which  he  has  recelted  tdfi'  be'greaiiy  regulated  'by  the  ^u- 
pression  that  hta  been  left  upon  his  tblAd,  i^at  his  master  was  a  man  kind  i^ 
disposition  and  tender  in  heart. — The  J^.  /.  Pttemcm, 

Tjsaching  ajkb  TuAHirxNQ. — Many.  tbeAcheis  fn^  ;td  aeci^bD^dish  whd^ 
they  wishy  because  they  do  not  understand,  tbfe  difiennbei  bebwveii  tswdhii^  sti4 
tufiming.  " To  t&nek  is  ,te  commnmcate  imtoMlbo/td  impattiiiiltottiitioa^  t6  irttik' 
is  tQ  ^9^em$6f  to  ijUscipliner  ta  Uach  attdfmm  by  proMtke^^*  says  WiebMel^  'V^th  iftbsl^' 
who  ar%  alreii4y  edneatedi  QieasuBably,^  mera  4MMsUh7  or •|>Mue|>t  nay  iMifflee^  %xiiW 
yonng  persons,  those  wkko,  are  to  fe  Miwoc^:  tnaksmgi,^  ptaelioe;  •ottM  he  stipeiWUfe^ 

orj^noh  of  our  labour  wiUb«lo9t^<3ii»adtfa«^SaMma;.i^J^^         •       < ''"^' 

.,..-.  I'    h   '.    -i  '11  *     inl    '.li 

.     ■  '  t  .      .    ^*'   ]  )-,   .     \tM!>.ii*<    -''I        ^*    Mi'       U*.*. ■*!'♦*'    M 
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fX\S£  MiTaiu{e.<)£«diK»do]i(is  the  great  aim  of  good  men  in  the  lyreMUt 
JL  <  %ge  I  .A  dfioore  foe  knctwUge  is  liegimtmg  to  pervade  idl  dosses. 
We  camiot,  as  our  ancestors  were  coivtent  to  do,  sit  down  and  dream 
^wa^Oi^vliyes^iaigiiotfance,  enlhrvned  by  the  seandal  and  grdsdireti^  of 
fiQKie^  at  thome^  and  by  war  and  strife  abroad. '  ' 

.,'"  Xiet  ef^»Qation<be  oartiional,V<  lo^  one  pcuty ;  ''  lei  ibe  ohikben  of  rich 
i^d  poor  tteetrtogether  in  their  eaify  day*  on  oommon  ground^  with  a 
ofunmon  inatrfietar.'' ! . "  Let/  ii  be  appropriate  to  the  various  ranks  of 
aecieity^  ^and  beware  hovr  jou  deetcoy  the  distinctions  of  dasses;**  say« 
Qf.  sec(m(i  "  Give  aU  "the  knowledge  yoa  can^"  argues  a  third  party,  *'  to 
all,  but  lei  ii  conduoe  to  some  ue^^  end.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  the 
aintisan  or  laboufevrMtronamyor' mathematics,  for  instance; — not  that 
an  aequaioQtance  with  these  sciences  will  in  themselves  do  him  harm,  for 
all  k]iAowledge  enkrgea  and  elevates  the  mind,  but  because  they  will 
OG^py  tbe  tijae  that  oi^ht  to  be  devoted  to  other  subjects  more  con- 
ducive to  his  real  bap|)ine8&" 

The  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  works  that  have  been  spoken  and  written 
on  this  subject,  are  innumerable ;  and  yet  there  is  one  point,  an  exami- 
nation of  which  would  materially  assist  us  in  forming  a  correct  judgment, 
and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  consideration  it  deserves 
-n-that  point  being,  a«tudy  of.  the  history  and  progress  of  education  in 
previous  ages  of  the  world*  By  examining  this,  we  should  more  aocu« 
rately  discover  what  are  the  natural  results  of  certain  courses  of  action, 
and  may  conclude  that  if  we  £Edl  into  the  same  paths,  similar  results  will 
ensue ;  and  thus  may  we  avoid  similar  evils  and  shortcomings.  Sueh  an 
inquiry  would  indeed  be  impossible  within  our  present  limits ;  but  we 
may,  by  touching  slightly  on  ^  few  of  the  more  salient  points,  induce 
some  abler  pen  to  undertake  the  work. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Old 
World  is  the  spirit  of  exclusivenees  and  mystery  by  which  they  were 
pervaded.  The  secrets  of  knowledge  were  confided  to  the  initiated 
only,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  received  little  or  no  instruction,  and  con- 
sequently sank  giaduaDy  lower  and  lower  in  ignorance,  and  its  attendants, 
superstition  anddiavishness.  =  Thub  a  wideehasm  was  established  between 
the  common-  herd  and  the  fitvoured  i&w,  who  knew  full  well  the  meaning 
of  thai  axiom  of  mM>dera  day%  ^  Knowledge  is  power."  But  now,  what 
were  the  results  of  this'line  of  oc»duct  1  We  must  turn  to  the  pages  of 
history  for  infonBalioOy  and  we  shall  there  be  strudc  with  the  singular 
difference  between  tibiA  charaoteraof  mieient  and  modem  civilization; 
The  modem  possesses  in  itself  the  seeds  of  progress  and  advance, — ^the 
ancient  the  principle  of  stagnation.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise ;  though 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  rulers  might  for  a  time  be  sufficient  to 
guide  and  direct  the  nation,  te-lead.tdiem  on  to  conquest,  and  make  them 
powerful  amongst  surrounding  peoples,  yet  the  tools  with  which  those 
rulers  worked,  viz.  the  ignorant  masses,  were  deteriorating  genera- 
tion by  generation ;  for  it  is  a  known  £Ekct,  that  the  human  intellect 
cannot  stand  still, — it  must  either  advance  or  retrograde.  The  history  of 
Egypt  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  this  fact.     Once  the  most  powerM 
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and  learned  nation  of  the  world,  it  became  the  basest  of  kingdoms. 
Her  mental  ^trengtb  was  crushed  by  superstitious  ignorance..  C^ffe^.- 
therefore  woitder  that  hfef  pkyaifcai  eto'6i*gy/ left  unaSlded;  de^eneraWn|  i 
the  batne  ratio,  and  that  eonqtter^r  after  eonqu^ro*  iih^oae^  hk  lieaTf 
yokftlupiWfhor  Booki«almbei)>wijbk0atv}redBtaaacjQ3  <i'<i.«^  j ;  ci.fxj.  j1  V^ 
.  Sat  the  ^lirit  of  excl|itiLY<»ie8S.i»  otU)^.iasfi\fm^mgt^:^j^^;t!iixitf^  &r  the 
favoured  few,  not  to  have  taken  a^deep  Jbold  o^.t^e.  <bu,a^^  miod. 
When  Europe  emerged  from  the  night  .of  the  dark  a^s,  we  fina  the 
possession  of  knowledge  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  cloister. 
JRerhapS'thSs  was  lus  mmh  the  fault  of  ^h^  lait^  aei^of  ^tlii&  oiergy,  biit  the 
TOsitlt;  waa  th»  ]«ame^<^a  prepoudam&ng  iniailsDd^.  pBaaaka^^^hy  like 
intellectual  class  over  thor  mind»  of,  tfas  ,peopJb  g9xmvi)iyf^'  S^Jiik^t^i^^ 
amount  of  power  was,  however,  fortunately  xeprea^by  ^a  sQri^.jrf 
events  producing  an  enormous  mental  revolution  in  the  histo^  of  modern 
Edrbpe.  These  events  were  the  Crusades,  which,  though  encoui^geAliy 
^le  eodesiastaeal'  kiemrchy  ^f  the  middle  ages,  yet  sri^^^ed  it6  pewer  by 
introducing  greater  freedom  of  thought,  and  disseminating  amongsfcijdis 
masses.the  stoi:)ss.of  know^ledge  gleaned  so  plentiA^y  Ipy  .the^  Qrus^ckni 
in  their  Eastern  wars  ;  BfUd  thus  Peter  the  Hennit^  in  h^^fj^atie  pe4t 
took  the  first  step  in  the  grand  movement  which  terminated  in  the 
Reformation. 

:The  spirit  of  exdusiveaess  was  not^  ho'wever,  yet  destn;yyed<  Bveii  st 
the  present  day,  we  fiild.  traces  of  it  liirkukgiiboiitia.jteiiiote  Qccniemfif 
our  own  land;  and  fifty  years  ago  it  wasr  <mu(^  9^oi;e, qpeoily. acknowledge 
The  landed  proprietor,  while  seated  in  .his  luipiiious  library,  did  not  th^ii 
blush  to  say  that  the  poor  man  needed  little  education.  I^  hie  could 
manage  to  read  and  write,  that  was  enou^,  and  better  than  knowing 
more*  Further  education  ^ould  raise  him  out  of  his  staticm  j  and  then, 
if  the  gentleman  was  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  he  prophesied  thst 
the  ruin  of  the  country  would  soon  follow  such  a  catastropl^e.  Happily, 
this  is  a  mode  of  reasonk^  ^low  hunyipg  on  to  its.  destined  abyss  ftmo^ 
the  lyings  that  have  been  j  but  the  stjniggleere  it  was  subdued  W9<s  Mq 
that  of  Hercules  and  the  hydi»rheaded  a^pent. 
' '  Having  thus  traced  the  results  of  >one  educational  ^rror,  let  .us  m 
whether  histocy  cannot  give  us  ^mpi  ftorthec  l^M>ns.on,  oth^v.ipwt^ 
:which  may  beappticable  to  the  •  preseoit:  da(y ;  and  fgr.  tlw.pmi|Md^e  ve 
will  turn  to  the  history  of  Greece* .  Whati  was  this  lavaured  laq^  ilkh^ 
dagrs  of  youth  }  iFree,  noble»  «nd  inl^aUectuaL  What  ^A.  sb^  beeows  in 
those  of  her  old  age  and  decrepitude  %  liceiiitious.  md  ^com^mptifole. 
This  terrible  change  arose  in  a. great  degcee  &om  her  cbildr^  d^pjelliug 
on  what  was  beautiftd  to  the  eye>  plessing  to  the  &i|cy^  or)  cjCj^ptivatiog 
te  the loYe of  self,  and  forgetting  totake, as  a.grofundwiork  ibhe^  slw^er 
realities  of  truth  and  goodness.  Painting  Md  soulptui^, .  musicv  ipo^^i 
and  rhetoric,  they  loved,  and  therefore  excelled  m ;  bu^,  UBsapp^»rie(|  by 
those  principles  which  guide  and  fcarm.tbe  p^oral  w^ll-bekig  ^jopen,  ^ha^ 
very,  aequisitions  led  them  into,  ^nce;  aad  sp^ulative  fiXh&mi*  >  i^ 
miods  became  con:upt  and  enfeebled,  UAtil  the  noble-  Qz}BdcN<|f;f<f)iEKicr 
days,  reduced  to  the  slave  of  suceeasivievma^tersy  swk,Jiew«einap4lA:>;^i^ 
now  djespised  by  every  oiviUzed  juation  of  Eur<^^  .  Ais  att  o^x  edw 
tional  systems  perfectly  free  &om  the.  errors  into  which  the  £r«e^aaf  feUt 
Do  we  never  attempt  to  rear  a  goodly  fistbzio  withouL^rj^Jr^o^i 
which  can  alone  support  it  ? 

;',.....'...    ^   •     •  '  .        •   -\.-  j(;/io   mayic: 
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ThejcMhA  adiiAlW %<aew«gecWlirVMudah4(ib,  u««lecBtiJr^<aMi  moral 
teaching,  may,  like  tlw  Gmks'of 'okt^  'pwwluce  perfect  adepts  in  the 
▼arious  scioices  and*  aceoHip>ishment8  which  they  profess  to  teach  ;  but 
they  will  have  fiuled  in  the  real  and  sesthetical  objects  for  which  educa- 
tion was  de8igne(il,-**-the  weU-bei»g  of  man  both  here  and  hereafter. 
,,  L^  it  pot  be.  supposed,  however,  that  we  can  tif«vce  etrof»  and  mis; 
take^  in  the  oldek  time  alone.  There  is  a  principile  stnl  rife  tHtn  biir- 
selveS)  which  appears  to  harepei^ad^d  equally  both  ancient  and  modern 
inrriMsatioiiy-^thef  ha^t  of  lay&g  doMrn  do^matiesdly  certain  iaxicfUs,  sftiy 
depaWJtOte  >fr6to  which  brmga  on  the'uhhafpy  deliti^u^tot  ti  ^ftct  stbnii 
6f  sarcasm,  abuse,  persecution,  and  ridicule.  He  may  V^athei'  the 
storm,  for  if  what  he  propounds  is  true,  the  truth  will  make  itself  heard 
At  last ;  but  it  is  a  terrible  or^eaX  to  go  thTough,  because  it  too  often 
evpkes  the  augnr  and  davker  nassious  of  our  natu^,  an^L  fe/iyes  a^  its 
legA6y  behind  the  seeds  of  bitterness  and  ill-will.  Alt  this  'might  be 
avoided  if  the  disputants  would  Aot  tfeke  ^  tis  <!keir  maxim,  **  I  have 
jiiid'iit^  and  tihcEjeforB  I  will  stand' to  it,''^^forgeftting  how  ma^dd  are 
the  old  errors  which  furthei*  light  has  expIodSj'j'  ahd  wfefeh^iltt!*  alott^ 
shonld  teach  us  diffidence  in  the  ^wsertion  of  modem  opinions.  We 
should  think  less  ctf  victory,  and  niore  of  testing,  as  well  as  maintaining, 
the  truth*  ^ .  ,     ..^,.   . 

'  Nearly  allied  lo  this  error  is  'the  habit  of  teachifig  'fofnfulari^S  "ftHfe 
reasonableness  of  which  we  have  never  examined.  For  example,  the 
ancient  philosophers  observed  that  the  moment  a  solid  or  liquid  body 
was  removed,  the  surrounding  air  immediately  rushed  in  and  filled  up 
the  space  it  had  deserted  ;  hence  they  adopted  the  physical  dogma  that 
na^e  iMiotb  a  vaawmn  ;  and  with  this  singular  non-explanation,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  tei-ui,  the  world  was  content  for  two  thousand  years. 
By  the  same  axiom  the  rising  of  water  in  a  pump  was  explained  in  an 
«^t^lfy  satisfactory  manner !  Some  Florentine  engineers,  however,  being 
Employed  to  raise  water  from  an  unusually  great  depth,  discovered  that 
it  would  ascend  no  higher  than  about  thirty-two  feet  above  the  well.^ 
Galileo,  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  that  day,  was  consulted  in 
this  difficulty,  and,  it  is  said,  his  answer  was,  that  "  Nature's  abhorrence 
of  a  vacuum  extended  only  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  but  that 
blEjyoird'this  her  disinclination  did  not  extend  !"  Some  writers  suppose 
this  answer  to  have  been  ironical^  but  it  has  been  more  generally  taken 
as  a  solution  seriously  intended.  In  either  case  it  is  an  exemplification 
of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  teach  that  which  we  do  not  thoroughly 
understand,  or  of  hiding  our  ignorance  under  the  j^arade  of  technical 
fbrmukries. 

We  will  close  this  paper  by  pointing  to  one  other  mistake  into  which 
we,  as  well  as  our  predecessors^  are  too  apt  to  &11 ;  namely^  that  of-  not 
attending  first  and  principally  to  those  branches  of  education  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  really  and  permanently  useful  to  us.  The  folly  of  so 
doing  has  been  somewhat  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  educational 
system  bt^k  JW^  of  Central  Bdi*o|)fe,  ^  Jpraciised  thirty  yearn  ago. 

Education  comn^enced  at  a  very  early  age  with  a  Jewish  chUd,  but 
rthe,  Qiiture  of  his-  studies  was  of  a  very  limited  character.  The  lan- 
igOB^e  and  Hteratare  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwelt  was  utterly 
neglected.  The  Bible,  with  some  commentary  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  s^bseq^ep^y^e.rTfiJjpaud,  with  its  subtle  interpret^.ti9n?u  being  the 
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only  branches  of  knowledge  supposed  worthy  of  the  student's  attention. 
In  the  opiiiion  of  the  strict  Jew,  everything  that  was  desirable  to  be 
known  was  contained  in  the  Talmud,  and  therefore  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  any  o^her  acquirement  was  a  pure  \cm  of  time,  while  in 
its  study  and  exp<»^ifcgH jthey  op^-  th^  (i^e^yi^  6f  their  life,  leaving 
the  language  of  the  country  to  be  picked  up  afterwards  anyhow  and 
anywhera 

'Ah  hftbftUfiJ  study  of  ^e  l^mud  estereibed^a  piodcdiar  imSilieik^  lA 
the  fermation  of  their  minds:  Hi^'in^nnitr'^hichJ  it»  ^x^fion 
requires  ,-'tho  spirit  of 'subtlety  fc.nd  l»irejftitfeiigf  wiih'wWteh  i*ll;«at8 
itp  STjibjects,.the  abrupt  and  Qiugmatical  style  in  which  it  is  written,  »nd 
t^e  rhapsodiqalqharacter,, which  it  presents,  ^eatly  sharpened  the 
intellect  .of  the  stuclent,  gave.hin^  an  unoommon  zest  for  argument  and 
debate,  and  an  extraordinary  versatility  of  mind  ;  but  at  the  saine  time 
repdered  him  averse  to  disciplinei  and  impatient  of  detail.  .  '  ^  .  -  ^ 
:  Tho^e  ojf  the  students  who  eventually  became  fflreat  proficients  in 
Taimudical  lore^  and  bore  a  good  character,  received  in  due  time  from 
their  masters  the  JuUa/raJh,  or  diploma,  which  made  them  eli^ble  for  the 
office  of  rabbi.  The  mass  of  the  students  in  their  academies,  howfeVer, 
wer^  forced  to  be  satisfied  :with  subordinate  offices,  or  turned  laier  in  life 
to  temporal  pursuits;  and  the  figure  which  they  then  cut  was  often 
singul^ri  tTnacquainted  with  the  practical  world,  for  interoourse  with 
which  they  had  not  been  trained,  they  were  irequently  unfit  for  any 
other  occupatipi^  than  that  of  studying  the  Talinua.  It  was,  therefore, 
upo^  t^ir  ,Fives  that  the  obligation  devolved  of.  provi(Jing  for  ine 
family,, an4  of  discharging  the  duties  gen<erally  performed  by  men  ;  and 
(udicrpus  incidents  arising  fropa  this  strange  position  are  relsaect.  Tbufi, 
one  pf  these  students,  being  summoned  before  a  magistrate  in  order  to 
pign  a  certain  document,  his  wife  appeared  in  his  place ;  and  when  aske<i 
why  her  husband  did  not  atte^,  the  reply  .was,  ''My  husband  is  a 
scholar  wl^o  can  neither  ^  i^ead  ^or  write  ;'T—Tthat  is,  the  iangii«^  of  the 
country.  \^  little  generai  information, would  surely,  in  such  a  i^as^'  havi 
teen  of  more' prsfctic^l  utility  than  an  exclusive  knowledge  of^ft^iiiudJjJ 
Hebt*ew  lore! .         r'        „.      ,  .     \        .,//-,  .,.*   '."'".*!  ' 

'  And  ppw  let  us  add^ in  /ponclusipn,  that  it.  is  of  little  avful  ftiif^.*^ 
iiudv,  .even  ^i  far  greater  length,  the  errors  of  those  who  ;liavi  goi^t 
Jiiefore  us,  if  we  do  not  do  so  in  a  teachable  rspiritjj— willing"  "Jio  ^Wifeeive 
iiie  lesson  those ^  error$  would  give  to  uq  ;  namely,,  that  pfeiir' ffiiiires 
.  shouid  act  as  beacons  to  guard  us  from  a  similar" fate  ;  ahd'  thire"  they 
should  warn  us,  as  the  light-house  dpes  the  Wjeary  mariner,  thstt"c6ttl|[e^ 
and  difficulties  ^re  at  hand,,9.nd  that,  if  we  would  escape  safelV,'w^;u|usti 
not  ilumber  pn  bur  post^  '    ^        .<J   r      ,    " 
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£frc»&k  SjwtaS)  with  9k  Baticm^le  of  the  Coo^lrUotioD^  By  James.  C^yde, 
M-A^,  ^G.  Prefisktory  Notice  hy  John  S.  Blaokie^  Piroleaaor  oCGr^k 
ia  the  University  of  JBdinburgh.     Pp.  221.     Sutherland  and  Knox. 

The  object  of  this  very  clever  book  is  to  examine  and  expound  the 
jprmdples  of  Greek  syntax.  The  author  justly  says  that  "  as  cram,  is  to 
culture,  so  are  rules  to  principles ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  rationale  of 
phenomena,  whether  in  language  or  in  nature,  is  inquired  into,  that  the 
study  of  either  becomes  an  instrument  of  culture  ;  for  culture,  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  objects  of  thought,  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  the  continual  elimination  of  tiie  accidental  from  the  neces- 
sary, and  to  result  in  the  reconciliation  of  all  things  by  the  discovery  of 
s^  lew  first  principles.  Besides,  the  manifold  character  of  Gi*eek  con- 
structions, arising  from  the  preservation  of  ancient  synthesis  by  an 
extensive  inflection  of  the  declinable  parts  of  speech  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  admission  of  modern  analysis  on  the  other,  by  an  extensive 
use  6i  the  article  and  of  prepositions,  rendex'S  an  investigation  of  prin- 
ciples peculiarly  necessary  and  peculiarly  instructive  in  Greek." 

In  Kict,  this  book,  unlike  most  other  grammars  than  Mr.  Wright*^ 
siep^  from  rules  to  reasons.  It  enters  into  the  philosophy  of  language. 
As  a  school-book,  it  will  therefore  be,  in  the  present  generation,  all  but 
useless^  because  school-teachers,  as  a  system,  do  not  teach  principles, 
put  it  is  a  delightful  intellectual  exercise,  and  we  heartily  commend 
it  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  to  every  scholar  and 
philologist  downwards.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  underrate  the 
great  grammatical  canonists.  The  other  day  we  praised  Madvig,  the 
Copenhagen  professor,  and  we  have  great  respect  for  the  German  gram- 
Tp^^rii^TXss  from  Hermann  to  Kiihner ;  but  to  our  judgment  no  one  has 
probed  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  like  the  author  of  this  new 
Syntax.  None,  like  him,  have  disclosed  the  numerous  distinct  ideas 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  distinctions  of  case,  voice,  mood,  tense,  and 
9W>  the  subtle  analogies  which  connect  Greek  with  all  the  living  tongues 
of  Europe. 

The  canonized  system  of  classical  education  tends  to  make  men  write 
fair  imitations — cwm  l&ngo  int&rvatUy—oi  Homeric  or  Platonic  Greek  : 
Mr.  Clyde  designs  to  open  a  new  chapter,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  study 
Greek  with  a  view  to  learning  the  philosophy  and  use  of  language. 
The  study  of  language  thus  becomes,  as  Dean  Trench*  has  so  well 
shown,  part  of  the  study  of  human  history.  Mr.  Clyde  makes  etymology 
useful  to  the  accuracy  of  thought  as  well  as  expression.  He  makes 
grammar — ^and  especially  Greek  grammar,  which  contains  so  many  of 


*  We  rejoice  in  the  promotion  of  this  truly  gi*eat  English  scholar  to  a  post  of 
eminence  in  London,  where  his  active  literary  powers  will,  unimpeded  by  the  labours 
of  office,  give  scope  to  his  educational  energies. 
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fe/  tt '  tjot  fclear,  ttet  -WitbOTfit  ptecirfon  in  tenns,  and  aj^ecifife  -^^rife'fb^ 
^istiinct  things,  however  minute  the  distinctioncfy  it.  13,  vwn  ioJhppe  (p 
tcbohifldeaoti^plamly  anda<;cux^^  i      '      !<  q< 

^•'Mi^Cftjde  toravts  €h90ik  1b6»  ii»a'def^'  i«ig«ig«>'to'ibe>  <onitnsi«d  of 

Idanied,  thatn  as  a  living  toiigtie  to  "be  spoken ;  and  lie  iptlj'ttses  NfKJJ- 
i^ellpi^c^^  or  the  spoken  language  of  Modem  Greece,  as  an  auxiliary  tfj 
htatur^fe  vBu^'it  inrfaU  tinle  to  lei  Mn^ClTcle  m^  hia,m^ kklm .Qw» 
expressive  styW^&iw.^-    ,    .,'.•",  .   <     -   j   •)- .      ■.  ^^.^  '-.  x  ,i' .". ->fii  jm-".'! 

^'^'^fii'oberir^peet,''  h6wy»,  ''Ibave  derhed  69t<)e«idliAgly  Htile  adiAka^lrai^^ 
quarter,  Tiz»,  in  the  illnstrntioii  of  Greek  idioms  hj  modem  instanoeB.  neae,  hm[ 
ever,  lie  on  the  snrfiMe,  patent  to  every  observer  ;  and  tiiej  have  been  admitted  into 
thd  'pft4eai^  vroiik-^iso  m«t  ^tteni'  maj  IM  jadjgM  ^knxi>  uie  «nQmera«i0tt'mnd)Bif  the 
irdtid  '  Fara^ls^  m  Ifldest  I.,  beos/nse  iA  actual  telkchingr  I  have  found  them  to  b^iB«( 
lei^  ti^efttl  thai  interesting  to  the  learner.  The  sa^ng,  '  That'  is  Greek  t^  nV  ^^^ 
of^h^tf is bbneltesl^rvhinteUigifale/ often ekeiroites sedep^iMiinjif  tud lnft«e«be en <Am 
iMiid  of  tl^  JBtfgHsbetttdetit,  ttiat  he  dtsesiMtivvett  Iry  to^  eater  Mtoith4  spirit  of  ths 
Gtid^^idi^  whendifiMtftJfrDm  hi4«wti$  at  bestM  tfies  to  fMnemlier  fts  Mi 
fbfin.  ;  Kow^this  a>je«i  feDaacialioa<of  the  highest  endeiiiv^ur  islnlid  toisoeoMt;  bd( 
I*haft^  alWavs  fimnd:it  yield  to  thtf  charm  of  a  modem  pMllel  If  sn^  en  te 
Mhd  fft  ow  owm  Isc^sge,  se  much  the  better  ;if<  not,,  then ihv less fenidv^dlMM 
otit*  d^f^  bytitne  atnd  f&oe^the  more  edS9etUal>fi)r  place,  SBvreil  9Ui#ne/  is  ip«lewiil 
of^tMn|fenesB«  and.«  cotiteQip<'i«^  iUnstEation  from  Pa«b{begetsimo««e  oowmgB,'mi 
lets  ita  more  light  than  a  eontemporary  ittnstratioB  from  Athens.  Biren  whtti'ths 
V^rnhr  is  ignorant  of  the  language  referred  to,  the  mere  QmiiiiciAtlon  of  <thelhdi  ^^ 
living  men-  in  «  neighbouring  cottiitrv  use  an  idioii  ooinddbnt  witlh'  Ite  'Gredc,  ^rMon^ 
oUes'the  mind  to  its  strangeneviy  ami  veuotves  tbe.pwejiuttee'whifb,  by  stopping  .vynt* 
l^thyj  prerteittb UhdeitftaMUng.  Another imJvortuitoljeet'wH)  b| gaioM ^ % tlMw 
p^ilteis.  it  appear  that  the  st^y  of  the  modem  language^  io^bsad  oihM^  asmsAy 
p^-^m^,  antagonistic,  is  auxiliary  to  thai <if  the  aneient/'  ■>    '"         f^    '  ' 

"An  uneducated  foreigner,  who  by  residence  in  England  has  acqun'ed'uie  faculty 
Qf  Q^presaing  hUnself  Intell^bly  in  Ei\^Ub^  is  n^rer,  l^e  heart  of  ih^  E^||^^ilaii- 
guage,  however  disbint  from  viBp^Mt^idta  of  its  Uteratm^,  ihah  the  fm^n  wnMsr. 
who  by  reading  h&s  mastctred  the  literature  of  Shglabd,  b^^  %l4iom^^it^cnrthel^ 
the  expression  of  a  single  thought  in  English,  except  in  the  way  of  quotation,  would 
b^^^  l^ric^s  ^otkexit  instead  of  a  tpontakaeous  act;  This,  Ikomw^U  'piraeiA^  tb« 
B^n^  |iheh(^enon  presented  by  oui<  students  ctf  Gi«ek,*  for  lOthoii^/ieiiClmiif 
liie  tJii^sity,  th^«e%u>[|QliSiited  with  th4  mi&m«r'aiid  'wMh  oe#«iritt<4vA|Mi/>^ 
those/tHimely}  irhieh  they  hate  been  nsqoivQd  t»^«fi;«  and  idtltovgh^  <m  la^'cftii 
t^bAse,ith^maybeable  to  piMS«s  exatiunatioaoa  thoge'witiiinoiv^iojalithilaeviii' 
tiie  contemporaHes  of  the  Greek  authbrs  themselves  coidd  hitre  done^  wikyLn^dketltS' 
Migufc^  of  th^  dyigini^,  but^  had  not  made  of  them  it  emoial  studyv  3wt,^A|>«i 
^jifHn^  wrHt^  G^(«s«k  mi^,'and' ii«v«f  -stkykeB  it  at'aU,  tiiey  h*w*iiol^pe«jri««iii  A^ 

.  ^jnilarly  Arnold  wished  Ei^liah  was  a  ^ead  lapg^iage,  that  lie  w^i 
a^Iyze  Sj^fespear  as  he  dicfThucyilides.  '  tte  m^sSdte  '}ieiS^^^ 
l)emg^  at  aJl  deterre4  from  doin^  so,  because  8haiesf>€«^*l4  iii^^ '^^ 
language.  It  >tas  nowisQ  i^ecessary  that  it  sl^ould  be  dead  Ibif.  i^^ 
poses  of  analogical  lessons.'  Mr.  CHyde  has  shown  'that  ihtof^ik)!] 
i^ptlj^  ^  l^iTftipgu^,  laMjage ,is  <^f  }xa^  but  w,e  .C9fl«e«ff,m^)fjift^,^t 
he«opa«whaiiavei»tateft  ,the,aA^9Atiftg«>  .  We  attach  inJInj^yiPi^nfbJPf' 
pOi:H}ance  to  the  acqnrate  and  scholar^  nse  he  makes  of  aniELl^FSisj  '  WriAi 
he  divides  Syntax,  Uoft  into  tjoucord  and  govermnents^  as'  if  iihey  ww» 
djfjuri^papt  things,  but  wkes  government  a^/pp»  qf  concord  :^~-.    .      ^ 

'^*Thufi,  m  ditixvtiai  oijo'v— '  1  abstain  friatt'Wiiie  j*  &itixpHki  jS  d»ld,lW'|b^ 
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bp^t^ye,  .4)f,  t4)«  cof^sfrmty  aubwuting  betw^^y  t)^  force  jof  >h«  oQiiiUye  caae-encMng 
(woich  denotes  the  Tela^ion  from)  and  the  meaning  ot  air ix<^ fiat  (L  keep  myself ^rom). 
SomdiihttiBer'thetitidei^yingbongruity  dthnb^  be 'so  distinctly  traded  as  ib  the  above 
instance,  but  it  must  ever  be  presumed  to  eidvt  f  *fld  iloltiil  H  iMft  b«>6n  traced  in  th« 
]H9u%}9(9fillfQoafrlra«tioirdiiP9««0ed.  fShe^s^axof  a  language  being  thnadepeadent 
oj)  .^e.inbmni,povf«r8(  of  words  aad  of  their  grammatical  forms,  it  ig  proposed  to 
r&view  these  pefore  investigating  the  layra  of  syntax  themselves^  which  will  be  treatQ4 
6t  si^iitely,  as  they  relate  ;to  words,  and  as  they  reUte  to  sentences.  The  whole 
#dHtf,  ^tidbMlbt^,4s  <fiy»ed  ilrto  €hr^  paMs,  y^z. :  Thrtt:  The  Materials  of  Syfttaic 
Part  II.  The  Syntax  of  Words.     Part  III.  The  Syntax  of  Sentmc«S.f"      • 

V  Hi^  ^bn^,  deals  iriidi  atialjsi8»  luad  trapea;tbe  jCoi^ma  of  cases  pi  ideas  of 

•  I'.,    /      .!  ..       .      J  .      ••V.  (I  «  -  ;  .        .   .  «   V  .  ..*       r    ;    '.        ■    t 

*' Yfc».gaie.mdipg»»4enota  ifrffl<fefin  of  th&  entily  ■eatyriniid  ]^  the  subafcaativeit 
Nei^0r  th»  voc^is^in^r  iho  f 4W)iii*tiv»  deoptos  ajo^  lelatloB,  m^  ihej  ;n^^  thereforw 
oot.pi^peTly  jea«es;  Tb»  relations  of  pliice,  m  beitig  the  simplest  and  wost  obvious, 
y/i^r^u^rokM^'th^  fir^'^bservW;  and,  to  tke  piixicipfil  of  these  the  three  Greek 
cafiiB^.  iai-oMiat. oft  their  ApplioalionAi.corMspoBd;  th»  genitive  ^d^Dotii:^  *fKmmhtX 
^ia0B/hi^Q  .a«oiuwtiv«f  to.Whatf^hMe^'  «id  the  d«6ye  Si^^bat  place/  AwxwdMigljr* 
liheae.  mb^o  Are  capablst  of  ^xpitoasiog  the  jrelatioo*  el  pluoe  vrithouft  the  aid  of  pr«pof 
vitionflttf  iQni)i8^(thQ.g^ti,ve.AOd,iacouiiatiire  may  acoompaoy  ^i^y  verb  ol  mQtio%  to 
MisQaljiQ^.tlM^^tMPJQiier 'i(;ft«i^  the  iMter  itfhitker,  the  motioa  proceeds;  and  the 

^f^immwi^  ms^^m^fmx^tacof  ^f€ii^^irhnti6^  t^  hidieate  wher»  ik^  operatien  goes  on* 
Xhftt/^liwb (is  ikh«(>prii^«fy  f(tf<)e of  theGvedi  ii»s«-«ndiDg8  oleaiiy  appears  from  thp 
B»^i»i»gwo$;thia  prepositiona  Which  are  ooitetrued  with  each  case  exclusively.  Thus^ 
tm-Mn^  osr^.ibHng  .GiuJb.  jii^  fivm  ralatioo.  of  the  genitive,  n'^  the  <k»T  relation  of  the 
accusative  jitdiir' the  A^reUktion  of  the  dative  ;  and  it  is  important  to  remark  that  in 
p9e«Ni,  ^irh4rp>|^^erf»rtei8ioii  Jsi«q«iredth«B  in/poe^,  the  local  «^aece  is  generally 
^moimj^nf^ikfn^  pre#Qii<ti(«i,  tbe  Jufsal  vM^ahvayiV^sti  ^he  locali  :ia4«r«  almost 
aiw^jis^..  ^hc^£»e8it.  iAiu«ti»t^.pf>  the  piwoMy  local  force  of  the  Greel^  ca3e^is  fur- 
nished by  the  triple  construction  of  .irocpd^.thftji^dical  mcaniog  of  which  is  be/dde :  thus 
irapd  rov  PacriKswgr—*  from  beside  the  king ;  *  Trapd  tou  patriXka — '  to  beside  the 
kiijg  ;*  flrap4  fff^  fiatriXfi — '  at  beside  the  ^ing.'  '* 

,J3j^  illustr^Jiei  pecalisiridionis  .jiud  the'pecuBAf  t^  l/re  make  ^ome- 
tioi^icrf'  p;^^pQ4tio8^i»'  mv.  own  ^iw^tge. veiy  t»ippily :— r    .    , 

/  ^f  Wo  say  I*  indepondeat  o^*  but '  dependent  <»i/  fto  irregularity  which  cannot  be 
i^mitAed  i«t^iFff(4tu)h  soJqng^asthe  simple  verb  pendri,  'to  hang/  exists  to  preserve 
tho.jctjffti]filogie0l  metitmglQldSpendix, ,.  TJbie  .inr^gtalamty  \n  EAglish  is  an  examp^  of 
th«"law^by.wWs|h'  thfe  \(im<oi  ©tymckigy>  giflri«g  scope  lor  thci  operation  of  new  ana*- 
logiosyMils>ito.  Ganges  of  ooiilstruction.  .  3^he  analogy  d  th^  sep^ef^itea  prevails^ 
ewtrn  «bqee  the  ^ymology'  hab-not  beto  Imtt  hut  only  cofecU^..  ThuB>  kTnx^ip^**^—^ 
M<p|»t  the  haJDd.4o^'  properly rg4retns4ftie4}ati.ye  {.but  ihe  ivat^ic  optstretohing  of 
th«^h«ad.W;a,thiflgvWhacl^  si|ggC8t«d  th«.ii)d|reQtr^gim^^  »A  i^i\g^  forgot^B)  «>ud 
replaced  by  the  abstract  idea  of  tmdertake,  in  which  sense  it  is  sometimes  foupd  with 
the  accusative  in  later  writers." 

^jT|je^g[jpj^))|<e..e%^,,H^a  fomWy^i^Jf  |% ,pt^oy,5  analogical. illustra- 
i}f>n^^bpTf^j\iyiq^]^}^  Qr^^k^i&m^  ttiroving  ligM  on  both, 

^njl  .app^a]^  frpnj,- tbi^,.  ^mong  m^a  examples:  speaking  of  the 

(fX^0^^^?^i\^^Qt^^  {t^  roLqvTO)),  for  instance,  he  says  : — 

''**bhi^iihiy{Jnglfeh'idiom'^'hr<lt'appi^^^^  Greek,  id  the  use  of  *  for  you,^  in 

the  Aehiy^f  *ydS'tK4iug  fUdgd,*  oi  *  1  warrant  yc>Q,*— which  the  Gennaus  express^ 
like-i^  Grrak^^  ib^:the  sna^letdnAivei'aff  "Bas  fimr  Of^n  ein  3paes/-«^'That  WM  fun 
for;  you  i^r.  f  jPafgab,es  .^^t.  -^in  .^pektakel,'— ♦*  llU^»-y^».  a  .row  Jfor  yp^^  "  - 

— SimilarlyTie  liKeiis  ^lie  Greek  and' tiei-maridefeniie  article,  with  its 
tfei^^lA  mi^m>  M'p^  l9*l|g^ager  ,./X;bQ  t^reek,.ai-tiQle  cpnyeists  ,the 
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infinitive  into  a  noun,  translated  by  the  lEpglish'  gerui^^,  as  ra  a/jiapTfi/aif 

simfmi^,  exaotiy  aa  il  p^coare,  Italum,  ,ii  la 

This  Syntax  will  live.  v^j 


Ouide  to  Astronomical  Science.     By  Robert  James  Mann,  F.RXSj 
Pp.  460.     London  ;  Jerrold  and  Sons.  j  : 

A  book  containing  all  the  latest  information,  right  or  wrong,  whipl 
has  been  pat  forth  on  this  ill-used  acience  during  the  last  ^en  ytars: 
Broad  axioms  are  printed  in  large  type,  numbered,  followed  by  sttiafl 
type  explanations  and  comments.  When  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Mafln 
upholds  the  ridiculously  incongruous  and  impossible  theory  of  tiSes 
which  the  old  books  put  forth,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  he  throws 
any  new  light  on  the  topics  whicl^  now  divide  men  of  science.  The 
rotation  question  of  the  Moon*s  motion  seems  to  have  perplexed  him. 
He  tries  hard  to  support  the  old  theory,  aifid  is  driven  to^fais  dif^ 
misstatement  of  a  physical  fact,— -ntoiely,  tta.t  every  point  in  a  rotatii^ 
body,  and  in  the  Moon,  "  revolves  round  all  other  points  in  it."  None 
in  the  inner  half,  on  the  contrary,  ever  revolves  ratmd  any  in  the  (nUer, 
The  blunders  in  this  book  are  far  too  great  to  make  it  safe  as  a  book  for 
learners. 

The  absurdity  of  supposing  that,  because  a  cable  tied  to  the  Sun 
and  Moon  would  wind  itself  rom^d  tWrtfoon,  therefore  the  Moon  must 
rotate  round  her  own  axis,  is  a  proof  how  little  logic  is  brought  to  bear 
on  this  subject.  ITo  one  denies  that  the  Moon  turns  completely  round 
in  thirty  days.  There  are  three  distinct  motions  by  which  a  body 
revolving  round  another  may  do  this  ;  aod  in  eocAi  of  them  the  simple 
act  of  orbital  revolution  alone  will  wind  a  string  round  it,  tied  either 
outside  or  inside  its  orbit,  as  the  case  may  be.  This,  therefore,  detet^ 
mines  nothing.  Mr.  Mann  contradicts  himself  about  the  sidereal  d^y. 
He  is  happiest  on  optical  subjects.  The  arrangement  of  th,e  matter  is 
also  commendable. 


Advanced  Text-Book  of  G^eology,  Descriptive  and  IndustriaL  1^ 
David  Page,  F.G.S.  Pp.  320.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwoo^, 
1856. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  praise  Mr.  Page's  admirable  mode  c| 
handling  his  sulsject. .  He  has  clothed  geology  in  most  attractive  coloWMi 
tod  has  greatly  facilitated  its  popular  oomprehensioD.  '' 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 


Tiie  Science  of  AiitKmetic.  By  James  Coniwell  and  Joshua  Fitoh,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  Pp.  372.  (Loudon  ;  Siippkin  and  Marshall,  1856.)  A  new  edition  of  % 
very  able  work.  The  science  and  principles  of  arithmetic  are  admirahly  elucidaied. 
The  rules  are  stated  with  force  and  precision,  and  the  examples  are  well  selected. — • 
T/i£  Ewjluh  Bible.  Part  II.  Pp.  63.  (London:  Blackader,  1866.)  This  ifi  the 
continuiftiou  of  a  work  which  has  both  its  merits  and  demerits,    fcfome  of 'to  tixc' 
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ginal  notes  are  very  |rood,  and  it  is  m^ly, prints. -r^i-^StfinpIe  Catef^MmofiheAnimfd, 
Vegetable,  cM  Minaral  Kingdoms.  By  Charlotte  O'Brien.  Pp.  70.  (London  :  Helfe, 
Brothers.)  This  is  a  nicely  written  and  osefol  little  book,  in  questions  and'apiswers, 
^▼ing  an  account  of  the  different  classes  and  subdivisionv  oi  tlw  aninnJ,  ^eg^tajble, 

and  mineral  kingdonw. PracUcal  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Clatsei,    By  Henry  G.  0, 

Smith.  Pp.  64.  (London  :  Simpkin  and  Marehall.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd.) 
This  book,  throughout  the  whole,  does  not  deserTe  the  title  of ''  Practical  Arithmetic/' 
for,  4o  f)e|qome  pnMBtical  to  "junior  ^lassef/'  it  should  be  written  in  such  a  style  ad 
to  be  easily  understood  by  them ;  e.  g.  in  papje  7,  the  table  of  the  comparative  viev^ 
of  the  systems  of  numeration  is  decidedly  above  l^e  oomprehension  of  most  of  the 
xoenxbers  of  ordinary  junior  classes.    The  Roman  notation  is  also  very  intricate.   We 

ennsider  that  arithtnetie  eannot  be  made  too  simple  at  tbe  tMt  commencement^^ 

The  €feo^QiphiedL  Word  J^sepomtor.  By  Edwin  Adams^  Ma«ter  of-  All  SaintuSohooU 
Qiju^ury..  (London  3  Longmao  and  Co.,  19^6.)  The  etymology  of  places'  nanues  in 
corr^ly,  given  in  this  clever  little  work  as  a  meau9  pi  enlarging  our  knowledge  aud 
aiding  our  recollection  of  them. 


.  SERIALS  RECEIVED. 

Frdzet^9  Magasme  [an  excellent  Number] ;  The  Scottiah  EducationaZ  Jovamal  j  Tfti^ 
Educational  Record ;  TJie  Scholastic  Jownval ;  The  Choral  Wreath  [very  goodj ;  T/ff 
£diocator  ;  Examination  Pajpere,  1*1  io  Z^. 


JEntriKgfttCt 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

Prl  Boovfi,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  presided  at  a  meeth)g  on 
McMiday  evening,  October  7,  at  the  Polytei^nic,  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  evening 
dasae^  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  attendance  was  numerous,  ther^  being 
from  1,500  to  2,000  persons  present. 

•  The  Cfl'AttiMAiT  Said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  ^ving  Ws  humble  co-operatTon  to  "t^e 
good  Vofk!  th<ey  had  !n  heifid,  and  in  tendering  them  the  as^stabbe  of  the  Society  b( 
Arts.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  cause  of  mental  improvement  takefa  *up  by  the  peoplb, 
because  the  real  work  could  only  be  done  by  the  public  themselves.  There  was  no 
use  in  waiting  to  see  what  the  State  would  do.  The  Government  desired  to  promote 
national  education,  and  would  assist  them  if  they  could,  but  what  hope  was  there  of 
ai^ything  being  done  wiiile  puUio  opinion  reramned*  so  nn{ietti<td  ?  -  ISd  they  not  b^\ 
know  that-  Ihe  avera^'age  at  which  boys  were  being  removed  from  school  was 
dimimshing  from  year  to  year ;  that  it  had  gradually  fallen  from  fourteen  down  to 
nine,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  eight  years  ?  While,  in  fact,  the  State  waft'  adding 
at  one  end,  the  public  were  cuttioff  off  at  the  other.  He  (Br.  Booth)  believed  that 
ihe  laW  bf  bupply  knd'  demahd '  would'  "hold  in  this  case  as  ^ell  as  any  other^  If 
paretitB 'f(Mi4d' their' aoiW  cbuld  not  get  on' in  life  without' Education,  why,  they '^o'ttld 
endeavour  to  procure  educatioii  Ibr  them.  '  If  youdg  ttten  *were  made  to  fee£  that 
industry,  diligence,  and  consequent  attainments  were  passports  to  employment,  they 
would  soon  see  the  class-rooms,  not  only  of  this  institution,  but  of  every  similar  one 
in  the  country,  filled.  But  how  did  a  young  man  now  prepare  himself  to  obtain 
employment  %  By  pesterine  the  members  of  the  borough,  if  he  lived  in  one,  or  by 
running  after  any  railway  director  or  municipal  official  he  can  get  hold  of— nor  was 
he  mucb  to  be  blamed  for  this.  So'long  as  the  qualifications  of  candidates  were  the 
last  things  to  be  cpnoidered  ^n  fiUlipig  up  appointments,  they  could  not  ,expect  that 
qualifications  would  ^e  much  improved.  Xi  was  a  gteat  mistake  to  imagine  that  red 
tape  was  only  to  be  seen  in  government  offices  ;  they  would  find  nepotism  and  par- 
tiality elsewhere  just  as  well.  In  short,  the  matter  came  to  this  :  if  the  grcc-vt  em- 
ployers of  labour  desired  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  better  instructed,  they  had 
only  to  insist  on  a  higher  standard  of  attainments  than  they  did  at  present.  » 
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i , , The  Rev-  Mx.) ,Bl?i?WrtWRTH  Owen  further  explained,  the  i^^^rej of ,  ^  ( vrr^ip^e- 
metits  between  the  classes  now  to  be  formed  with  the  examinations  at  the  Society  ef 
Arta,  by  means  of  which  a  central  academy  of  Bciences  will  be  established.  The 
attempt  deserved  every  success,  and  it  was  clear  that  no  one  at  the  head  of  it  could 
hope  to  reap  any  money- advantage  from  it,  for  the  charge  for  lessons  was  so  low  that 
the  payments,  even  with  success,  would  barely  pay  the  expenses  of  the  management, 
and  therefore  the  greatest  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Pepper  for  the  liberal  manner  in 
which  he  had  taken  up  the  subject.  He  thought  that  authorities  of  all  ranks  ou^ht 
to  support  such  efforts  in  antagonism  to  idleness,  inebriety,  and  ignorance.  The 
t-everend  gentleman  concluded  by  reading  the  following  list  of  classes  : — Monday  : 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  from  7  to  half- past  8  o'clock  p.m.  ;  Dr.  White^  F.C.P., 
Member  of  the  Council  aik4  Ezmniner  in  th»  KayaKjIplkige  of  Pre(»{)tors ;  t^xt- 
bookp,  Colenso's  Arithmetic  and  Aigebra.  Chemist^,  from  20  minutes  tp  9  to,  half- 
]p«8t  9  o'clock  p.m. ;  J.  0.  Bockmaister,  Bfiq.,  of  the  Department  of  SdeDrce  a'rtd' Art, 
and  J".  H.  Pepiper,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  A.  Inst;  0:B.,  ftb. ;  tebcibobk,  Wilddt'ft'tlliemifeti^, 
by  ChamberB.-^^Wday :  Gr6ometry  and  Mensuration,  ftbm  7  td  lialf'-pdlsit  8  6*cIiiok 
p.m.  ;  Geo.  J.  Tear,  Esq.,  C.M.I).,  of  Training  College,  Winchester ;  teit-bookd, 
Tate's  Mensuration  and  Pott's  Euclid.  Geography,  from  20  minutes  to  9  to  half-past 
9  o'clock  p.m. ;  George  A.  Chapman,  Esq.,  CM.,  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea ; 
tebc<^booI^  W.  Hogh^a  Geegvapliy.r^ired»M2(^;  History  and  Literature,  froiti  7 
Uk  8  oV^iock  p.m. ;  the  Bev.  C.  Boatell,  M. A.,  Oxon.  French,  fr<Hn  a  qnarter-^att  S 
to  faal£<past  9  o'clock '  p.m. ;  Mkms.  G.  Roublot^  Badhelier  ki  Lettres  ;  texUaqoks, 
Smith'i^  French  and  English  Pocket  Dictionary,  De  Fiya's  French  Gramanflir^ 
Montesquieu's  Grandeur  et  Decadence  dea  Bomains,  and  yoltaire>  La.Hemrii^de.r^e<^ 
Thursday:  Mechanics  and  Elements  of  Meohan^m,  from  7  to  half-pasltS  o'o)oek 
p.m. ;  John  Bridge,  Esq.,  M.A.; ;  text-book,  Lardnear's  Haadbo<^  of  Mechanics. 
Gemum,  from  20  minutes  to  9  to  half-past  9  o'clock  p.m. ;  M.  Heidenheim,  Esq.^ 
Ph.D. ;  text-bot^,  Ahn's  Exo^ise  and  Grammar. -^^r«^«y;  Bookkeeping,  fronv  7  to 
8  &6hck  p.m.  ;  Alex.  Maopheraon,  Esq.,  Public  AoooUDteat ;  4exi4iedE^  Ohambenirs 
Blemcitts  of  Bookkeepii^. 

Mr.  BuCKMAi^qoB  moved  a  votd  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Butterworih  Owen. 

Mr*  PmsB  seconded  the  motion^  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTEES* 

The  usual  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  United  Association  of  Schoolmasters  to<^*  plaee 
in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre,  on  the  27th  September,  when  Mr.'^MimjjMss 
ddi^red  a  Lecture  on  his  System  of  Graduated  Simultaneous  Rehgiovs  lastmcilou. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  weather^  there  was  only  9k  small  atteitdaiKe. 
Mi-.  MimiMlBs  began  with  the  Gospel  Bistory,  and  {)rooeeded  to  point  o«ab  the?  im- 
ttati's&etory  manner  in  whidi  it  is  usually  taught  in  our  Day  and  Sottdiy  Sohools^tt 
being  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  scholar  able  to  answer  the-  question^  Which,  «ftlM  fobt 
Evangelists  begins  the  History  of  oui'  Lord  %  He  considered  it  waB>  importanti  that 
^Idrett  shottkl  be  taught  llie  C^onokigy  and  Geography  of  o«r  Lprd^  Lift /and 
Ministry.  It  might  be  ad^ed,  he  said/  <%  'Wh^t^nse  waa  i%  to  'teoc^  thetferthifibs^.lD 
children  ?  He  contended  it  was  of  use,  as  from  the  Chronology  and  the  Geography  of 
the  events  of  our  Lord's  life  most  important  doctrines  might  be  drawn,  proving  that 
Christ  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God.  Mr.  Mimpriss  entered  at  some  length  into  the 
»¥J^i^  fUQt4  .^^^^i^ei  th^t.in  tbe,syi|tii3m.he^vQoate4  A  the  children ^t  A' ^ool 
were  learning  the  same  lesson  at  the  same  timetf.gfif^^i^^^hfffffeiff^^^ 
the  capacity  of  the  child,  there  being  five  grades  in  the  system,  jfeac^ng  tne 
alphabet  was  discarded  ;  the  lessons  were  from  the  New  Testament.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lesson  the  children  were  examined  by  the  teacher  or  superintendent : 
this  was  found  to  produce  beneficial  results. 

'    The  Harmony  <a  the  Ot)spels  w«ts  next  dwelt  upon ;  Mr;.M!m|iEiite  fl^planiadi  here 
ihnt  the  highest  or  foible  class  should  be  taught  on  his  (^stemu  /..     •  -.:  :.<.  1>ivg  ,-;  ^  A 

11)10  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  ^ven  to  Mar.  MilnptSad  ibg  his^ieotoret:  ,Q9ki^¥^e 
of  thanks  was  duly  adcnoiM'iedged  by  the  leettuj^^who  thiab,.  vithdKi#^hai^iig/(K> 
vettim  to  FollEeBtone  the «am« evening.  .        >    .. .  *.^- 
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lSR:mitifitkBkTottttfF,  MMMf'ofi  the  IM  Crort^ttreet  BiMih  SeboAl,' BriMlol;  iMid 
^r&gids^i'  of  tJh^  ^^BriBtol  PtaUio  SohooF^T^oacben'  AsaooUtiott/'  bas  gjhren  wMt^  iiia«. 
Ki  the  ff6>it4r  AmniAl  ^Mtiag  of  the  Uittted  Asa<»dfttioii,  hd  Witt  mote  the  fdflovHnIt 
resoItitSoii ".— i'  i     ^    •   ... 

"  l*hat  the  aeooDd  rule  be  rescinded,  and  (he  following  rule  be  substituted  in  place 
thereof, — ''That  all  who  are  professionally  engaged  in  ^ucation  shajl  be  eligible  to 
become  members  of  this  Asisociation ;  but  that  the  Acting  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  refuse  any  applicant  whose  conduct  they  may  deem  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible^ — sulject,  bow.ever,  to  the  approval  of  the  members 
genefafly  at  the  naxt  Annual  Meeting/" 

The  fdlkrwf ]t|f  Is  Ihe  seeotid  rule  as  it  standi  at  present  r-* 

^i  That  tHe  Association  embrace  all  teachers  (public  and  private)  who  acknowleck^e 
the.  essential  dootobea  of  GhristioBltyy  aad  the  ^uffidenoY  of  Holy  Scripture  i|8  tb^ 
rale  pf  faith. lupfipcacUce^  and  who  regard  the  Bible  as  the  only  sure  basis  of  jbnie 
educatioou'^ 


At  a  General  Meetins  held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall  on  the  25th  Oetobef,  Mr.  £.  C^ 
Daintree;  Viee-Prerident,  in  the  ehair,  a'vcnry  {^tractive  and  interesting  Isotore^  oik^ 
**  Gymnaaildcs  as  a  Branch  of  Education  '*  was  given  by  Mr..  G.  Beinicke,  teacher  of 
gyBooiKwtaoB  in  London  and  Brighton.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Reinioke 
exemplified  tJ»6  system  of  gynvnastios  (that  of  Ling  and  Bothstaia)  whidk  he  pmfhr^M^ 
by  glutting  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  through  certain  of  the  exercises.   . 

In  moting  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  leotarer,  Mr.  Robert  DunoiBg  'expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  time,  had  now  arrived  for  the  introdncti<m  of  the  systematic  teaching 
of  gynmastios  into  our  schools,  and  said  he  wookl  be  glad  to  see  teachers  cari^  ottt 
the  adfrt  of  exereises  advocated  by  the  lecturer,  with  a  modification  of  them  for  girW 
In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hall  asked  the  leotnrer  whether  lite 
exercises  oould  be  taught  to  m  large  class  of  boys.  Mr.  Beinioke  vepUsd  that,  wifthin 
reasonable  limits,  the  larger  the  dass  was  the  more  easi^  could  it  be  managed^'  on 
account  of  the  greater  interest  which  the  exercises  excited ;  that  30  to  40  pupils 
formed  a  good  manageable  class. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  soggeeted  that  the 
desideratum  with  teachers  was  the  knowledge  how  to  carry  out  the  instruction,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Assodation  would  Invite  Mr.  Beinicke  to  attend  on  some  future 
occasion  with  a  class  of  actual  pupils,  and  exemplify  more  fully  the  kind  of  exercises 
whioh  he  recommended* 

A  deidre  to  this  effect  was  expressed  by  other  members  present. 
The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  stated  his  general  oonoqr" 
renoe  in  the  views  brought  forward  l^  the  lecturer,  oorroborati^  certain  of  thenvby 
his  own  persenal  experience.  He  thought  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  exercise 
shonld  be  talcea  from  the  intervals  now  idlewed  for  recreation,  but  without  depriving 
the  boys  entirely  of  their  play. 

The  vote  was  carried  and  duly  ackbowledged. 

After  the  general  meeting  a  Cooimittee  meetmg  was  held,  at  which  ika  venxtgdr 
ments  for  the  approaching  aoniversary  were  pnt  forward. 


Hakts  Chtjrch  BDtJCATiair  Sooibty.— We  shall  give  a  fhll  repdit  of  the  meetiiftg 
of  iliis  Sodety  in  otif  next  Ktnnber. 


Sooutt  qv>  Aam:  B&AiatrA'Eioir8.-*-At  a  meeting  of  the  ConndU  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  held  on  the  8th  inst.^  at  wldoh  Colonel  Sykes,  F.B.S.,  Qhallman  of  the  Oouneil, 
l^estded,  it  was  resolved,  "That  the  society's  examinations  for  the  North  of  England 
-be  held' at  Hndderafield,  daring  the  week  connnenoing  the  let  of  Jilne,  1857 ;  that  a 
sum  of  100  guineas  be  awarded  by  the  sodety's  exanoneirs  in  general  .ptSzes  at  Hofi 
ensuing  examinations  of  the  sodety  in  June  next."  Several  trade  schools  and  com- 
mercial schools  having  applied  to  be  taken  into  union,  in  order  that  the  pupils  of  said 
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Bchook  may  o^il  tbeiiciMiWes  of  tiie  sodeij's  examiDstidiifly  it  was  tie8ol?ed,  ''That 
trade  schools,  and  saoh  other  sohooh  as  profess  to  teach  the  elements  of  matiu&olanBg 
or  oommeroial  knowledge,  be  eligible  for  admission  into  union  on  the  same  ten 
mecbanicf'  institutions.  ^       i  r 


jNTotices. 

BEDUCED  OHAmS^  FOIS  ADVERTIS3MEN^B} 

Orders  imd  A4oer1ii»em^^  IVIbssbsi  OBOOMBBa>c^ 

5,  FaUmoster  Row  ;  the  latter,  from  ^imgefrs,  mitst  he  adoofUpanted  hy  d 
rendttcmcef  accordmg  to  thefoUowmg  scale  : — If  under  40  words,  Zs,  6/i  ; 
for  every  additional  ten  words,  Qd, ;  a  whole  j>age,^  £2,  2s.  y  a  haZf-pqg^, 
or  one  cplwmh  £1*  ^^  Teti,,p(sr,cent.  ,<U8(mmt  on^  afl  Adiverti^^mmlti 
inserted  more  than  tmce.  ,  ^  ■»  i 

The  JouRKAL  ttnll  be  sent,  fires  of  postc^e,  for  one  year,  on  4wdpt  ^ 


H.— We  never  heard  it  questioned' that  the  capitktion  fee  goes  to  the  schoolmaster* 
We  will  get  the  Minute  mentioned,  and  decipher  it  in  our  next.  We  shall  be  gla^ 
of  the  notes  ofiered. 
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A  PRACTICAL  PLAN  FOR  FURTHERING  EDUCATION. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  JOHN  BUSSELL,  K.P. 

^  , .      ;.  November,  1856, 

My  deab  Lobd, — ^You  were  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  submit  to 
your  coEmsderation,  in  Apiil'  \Si^  ti^  ftub^taAoe  Qf '  tlte  vfi>l]o¥hig  plan  and 
suggestions,  made  in  consequence  of  your  able  and  comprehensive  scheme 
^KdwtaKtensiim  «^ieducBik)A,:  and  you  did  itfe  the  fkroui*  t6  express 
jo^t  mllingueas  that  J  should  print  it.  19ie  ptetent  season  a|^)ears^ 
oppQrtune  for  doing  so. 

'  Whilst  no  one  more  fiJly  appreciates  the  excellent  spirit  and  design 
of  your  speech  in  April  last,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the 
imraaiires  yoti  proposed,  there  letre  some  matters  in  which!  venture  to 
think  that,  my  long  acquaintance  with  educational  fteeeo^iesi  and  also 
with  the  feelings  of  different  classes,  may  enable  me  to  suggest  im- 
]^v)atrients.  ^^  .    .       ^  ^     , 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  your  object  to  facilitate  the  voltmtaiy  establish-' 
ment  of  schools,  and  that  the  compulsory  measures  in  resolutions  8  and 
9  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  last  resource.  It  is  probably  also  your  opinion, 
in  unison  with  that  which  is  certainly  the  desire  of  a  large  majority  of 
friends  to  education,  both  among  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  that  even 
a  voluntary  local  rate  is  inexpedient  where  the  present  system  of  grants 
can  be  made  available.  Such  feeling  is,  I  thmk,  stroi^ly  baaed  upon 
thefe  convictions  :— 

1.  First, — That  the  incidence  of  local  rates  falls  upon  a  small  portion 

only  of  the  community  ;  the  working  and  poorer  classes,  for 
whose  benefit  the  rate  is  chiefly  imposed,  being  entirely 
exempted  ;  together  with  all  funded  property,  stock  in  trade,  <kc. 
Ac,  whilst  grants  from  taxes  are  directly  or  indirectly  paid  by  the 
whole  people,  by  whom  it  is  just  and  politic  that  a  national 
benefit  should  be  sustained. 

2.  That  any  local  sc)pql*C(|BWiiitte€rt9\b?^  ^ct^d  by  the  rate-payers, 

must  of  nec0!s$it^  prga^iie  eit^r  ^^CJiurch  school,  a  British 
school,  or  one  still  ifiSfe  aiStmctively  denominational :  and  that 
the  election  of  such  committee,  as  well  as  their  choice  of  the 
character  of  the  school,  will  frequently  excite  bitter  rivalry 
between  different  religious  communities,  wherever  two  or  more 
exist  in  considerable  force  in  the  same  place.  It  is  feared  that 
this  will  necessarily  again  evoke  sectarian  feuds,  which  the 
present  system  has  at  length  almost  extinguished ;  and  that  the 
animosity  thus  caused,  and  the  consequent  detriment  to  the  peaceful 
progress  of  education,  may  be  aggravated  by  the  compulsory 
assessment  of  a  school-rate  upon  the  various  dissatisfied  parties 
who  will  in  many  cases  be  the  majority  of  the  rate-payers.* 

*  I  was  recently  in  a  borough  town  of  which  the  population  is  under  9,000,  and  in 
which  thirteen  denominations  exist,  each  haying  their  distinct  place  of  worship. 
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480  A  PRACTIOAL  W,AN   FOR  FyiWJHEIlINO   EDUCATION* 

'  3.  That  etea  by  the  establishment  of  Bidtieh  fn^kooh,  tine  reli- 
gious teaching  generally^  if  not  always,  takes  its  tone  from  the 
denomination  which  preponderates  in  the  goyeming  body  ;  a  fact 
which  proves  that  earnest  religious  instruction  in  this  country 
has  necessarily  a  distinctive  doctrinal  character^  and  tha:^or6 
that  any  system  of  national  •  education  whidk  does  not  blend 
comprehensiveness  of  action  with  due  regard  to  thip .  reUgK>u^ 
characteristic,  will  fail  in  a  primary  condition  of  suceesa^  which 
is  by  no  means  equally  requisite  in  Switfz^and  or  elsewhere. 

4.  That  in  consequence  of  the  general  sense  of  theae  .diffieulties,  as 

well  as  of  the  great  reluctance  to  impose  or  pay  for.  additieiwd 
local  burdens,  the  self-imposition  of  a  school-rate  will  be  too  xaie 
to  supply  the  schools  needed. 

5.  That  for  the  same  reasons  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Petusa  wiU 

shrink  from  the  difficulty  and  unpopularity  of  compelling  a 
school^rate. 

6.  That  the  adoption  of  any  local  rates  will,  pro  tcmto,  diminish 

the  benefit  of  voluntary  effort  in  aid  of  education. 

It  may  well  be  that  these  difficulties  are  exaggerated,  and  that  in 
course  of  time  schools  supported  by  rates  would  work  harmoniously  and 
usefully.  Nevertheless,  knowing  as  I  do  how  large  and  earnest  is  the 
body  of  objectors,  and  how  very  desirable  it  is  to  enlist  their  sympathy 
and  enhance  their  exertions,  I  respectfully  crave  your  Lordship's  farvour- 
able  consideration  of  any  practical  suggestions  which  may  secure  their 
co-operation  by  facilitating  the  voluntary  establishment  of  schools,  in  the 
first  instance,  without  rates.  If  this  can  be  done  even  for  one  year,  it 
is  obvious  that  places  which  should  nevertheless  remain  in  need  of  schools 
would  fall  more  justly  under  the  imposition  of  a  school-rate,  even  if 
compulsory,  than  before  such  facilities  were  supplied.  It  could  not  then 
be  said  that  coercive  measures  were  prematurely  preferred  to  a  full 
development  and  the  fair  trial  of  a  system  already  attended  with 
promising  results ;  and  so  framed  as  to  foster  the  voluntary  performance 
of  a  social  duty,  to  the  due  discharge  of  which  the  heart  should  combine 
with. the  purse. 

It  is,  I  think,  my  Lord,  also  manifest  that  the  present  administration 
of  grants  is  capable  of  being  easily  simplified,  and  so  extended  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  poor  places  which  are  now  prevented  from  profiting 
by  them.  Your  Lordship  has  suggested  the  codification  of  the  diver^ 
"  Minutes  of  Council," — an  essential  preliminary  to  their  comprehensioji 

;  by  the  public.  I  would  venture  also  to  suggest  that  certain  requiremenis 
which  now  embarrass  applicants,  perhaps  without  adequate  purpose,  be 

:  modified;  and  that  bond  fide  efforts  to  establish  schools  and  obtak 
grants  be  treated  in  a  genied  and  liberal  spirit.      This  beiug  d^oe,  the^ 

'  remai^  the  important  work  of  apportioning  the  scale  of  grants  to  tlfe 
necessities  and  resom'ces  of  the  places  requiring  them. 

I        I   would  propose  to  engraft   upon  the  present   system  a  mode  6f 

'  effecting  this  pressing  requisite,  which  I  venture  to  think  would  be  ealy 
and  equitable.  ' 

I  I  submit  that  grants,  whether  for  building  or  augmentation  of 
salaries,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  given  according  to  the  wealth  bf 
a  district,  should  be  proportioned  to  its  poverty  and  populousness.        ! 
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1  y^tild  suggest,  therefore,  that  there  he  iJvree  sdaha  of  gramtk :  that 
th^  p&or^t  placeB  {Jarmmg  Seale  I.)  shoM  rec&we  tkree'/ourths  of  their 
^^ohoU  expendUwre  {nohdher  in  buUding  or  aata/ries);  that  the  places  of 
medktm  wealth  {Scale  II,')  should  receive  one-half;  and  the  richest 
(Scale  Ill.y  ordy  {me-qua/rter. 

There  are  three  easily  acoesdble  data  whereby  the  comparative 
pOfverty  or  wealth  of  any  parish  may  be  practically  ascertained,  and 
r«edtioed  at  once  to  a  tangible  scale.     These  ai-e,  the  populatton,  the 

AMOUin?  OF  POOR-IEATES  PAID,   and  the    BATBABLE    VALUE    OP    PROPERTY. 

The  larger  the  ratio  of  the  two  first  to  the  third  of  these  items,  the 
greater,  oateris  paribus,  will  be  the  poverty  of  the  district,  and  vice 
Tersd. 

Without  attempting  to  suggest  an  exact  working  plan  I  may  be 
allowed  to  show  how,  for  example,  sudi  a  one  might  be  formed. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  divide  the  proportion  borne  by  the  popur 
lation  in  each  parish  to  the  amount  of  poor-rates  paid  into  two  classes, 
^Hz.  :-— 

Class  A.  Where  the  rates  expended  yearly  exceed  the  average  ratio  of 
rates  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  country. 

—  B.  Where  they  are  under  it. 

Again,  I  would  similarly  daasify  the  proportion  between  popsdalion 
fltnd  the  rateable  value  of  property,  thus  : — 

Class  a.  Those  in  which  the  rateable  valice  of  property,  per  inhabitai^t, 
is  less  than  the  average  ratio  of  rateable  value  to 
population. 

—  b.  Those  in  which  it  is  above  it. 

It  might  then  be  resolved  that  all  parishes  should  be  classified  in 
three  Scale-classes,  I.  II.  and  III.;  thus,  when  a  parish  fell  within  cate- 
gories A  and  a,  it  would  belong  to  Scale  I. ;  if  in  those  of  B  and  a,  or 
in  A  and  6,  then  to  Scale  II. ;  and  if  in  B  and  h,  then  to  Scale  III. 

The  following  actual  cases  in  1852  will  show  tolerably  how  this  plan 
would  work  : — 


Population. 

Rates 
Expended. 

Value. 

£. 

£. 

Huntingdon,  St.  John      .... 

1,280 

240 

4,243 

Nortow,  Yorkshire      •     . 

2,315 

370 

8.427 

Barowfen,  OarcKganihire 

1,119 

300 

2,811 

Broselfey,  Salop      .      . 

4,739 

936 

7,628 

Islington,  St.  Mary     . 

95,329 

13,688 

372,381 

Hereford,  ^t.  Owm's  . 

1,743 

603 

3,497 

King's  Somborne  .     . 

1,242 

646 

6,037 

Manchester      .     .     . 
Camborne,  Cornwall    . 

186,986 

62,777 

677,446 

12,887 

1,482 

13,887 
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Exceptional  cases  would  floinetimes  ooeujr  aad  require  ta  be  efedfiiiy 
treated,  and  would  be  matter  of  easj  adjustment,  fiormixigy  if  neeeasary, 
speoial  casea 

Such  cases  would  anae  chiefly  from  peculiarities  of  population,  or  from 
their  condition  in  life,  or  from  both  combined,  as  affecting  their  need  of 
school  aid.  It  might  happ^a  that  the  resident,  populatian  woiuld  be  com- 
parativelj  poor,  where  the  amount  of  rateable  property  and  small  rate* 
payments  indicated  wealth ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  the  great  number  of 
working-class  children  would  entitle  the  applicants  to  average  aid.  Such 
cases  would,  however,  be  exceptional ;  and  the  looal  knowledge  of  the 
inspector  would  supply  the  information  of  which  the  statistics  them- 
selves would  often  indicate  the  necessity  ;  and  the  Board  of  JBiducatiiott 
would  do  well  in  publishing  the  scale  upon  which  grants  wpukl  he 
apportioned,  to  declare  that  i^ecial  circumstaikces  w;ould  be  dealt  with 
as  special  cases. 

The  mode  of  framing  the. scale  would  be  simple.  A  geojeral  avenigp 
might  be  taken  of  the  ratio  of  rate-payments  and  rateable  property  to 
population  for  the  last  five  years,  separately  for  England  and  Wales, 
similar  to  the  return  obtained  by  Mr.  Knight  Cor  1852  only,  firom  wbidb 
the  above  extracts  were  taken. 

This  plan,  my  Lord,  would  blend  and  co-operate  not  only,  with  the 
local  inquiries  you  so  judiciously  propose  to  effect  l^  mBans  of  sabr 
inspectors,  but  with  the  discretion  and  authority  of  the  central  Board, 
which  those  inquiries  are  designed  to  enlarge.  It  would  leave  intact  the 
power  of  the  Board  to  refuse  grants  where  it  found  no  necessity  for  fresh 
schoola  It  would  nowise  interfere  with  the  conditions  on  which  your 
Lordship  proposes  that  schools  should  be  established.  It  would  also  pre- 
serve to  the  inspectors  their  present  power  of  apportioning  the  grants 
given  to  the  work  done  by  the  teachers ;  a  public  benefit  which  it  maght 
be  difficult  to  effect  under  a  system  of  rate-payments,  but  which  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  education  to  forego. 

I  woidd  beg  to  remind  your  Lordship,  that  though  rich  districts  would 
have  less  inducement,  by  this  scale  of  grants,  to  establish  schoolfl,  they 
generally  need  them  less  :  and  that  if  your  Lordship  is  fortunate  enou^ 
to  make  the  education  of  juvenile  labourers  incumbent  on  their  employers, 
most  of  the  wealthier  districts  will  be  compelled  to  furnish  schools  :  and 
the  same  stimulus  would  be  more  or  less  applied  and  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  I  cannot  but  think  this  an  additional  reason  why  a 
school-rate  is  not  required,  until  the  effect  of  the  other  induce* 
ments  has  been  fairly  tried  ;  especially  as  it  is  very  possible  to  muliaply 
schools  &T  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  training  and  sifpplying 
efficient  and  practical  teacher& 

Thus  the  object  of  my  proposal  is  humbly  to  suggest  an  alternative 
in  aid  of  voluntary  action,  preliminary  to  the  operation  of  your  Lordship's 
scheme  of  rates,  and  not  in  opposition  to  it.  In  a  word,  I  desire  to  give 
the  coimtry  the  option  of  preventing  the  necessity  of  a  school-rate  ;  or, 
failing  to  do  so,  to  justify  and  fiicilitate  its  imposition. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me,  my  Lord,  to  remark,  that  no  scheme  for 
subsidizing  and  extending  education  will  be  half  as  effectual  as  the 
improvement  of  education  itself.  Neither  half-time  nor  alternate  day- 
labour,  will  have  any  tendency  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  instruction 
given.     On  the  contraiy,  the  liabilities  of  imperfect  teaching  will  be 

I 
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therelrf  mcreased.  Th«t  which  is  most  needed  is  the  (tdaptaiion  of  the 
onrMeto  the  toantg  of  the  purcka$er.  This  will  «lone  render  the  parent 
earnest  for  the  education  of  his  child,  or  induce  him  to  make  sacrifices 
to  secure  or  prolong  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  test  the  instruction 
given  in  schools  for  the  poor,  of  nearly  eveiy  class,  above  3,500  times 
during  the  last  dozen  years,  and  though  I  am  conscious  of  continuous 
improvement,  I  am  convinced  that  a  large  majority  of  the  children  who 
figure  in  school  statistics  are  obtaining  an  education  either  so  imperfect, 
or  so  greatly  unsuited  to  their  future  station  and  to  the  requirements 
of  labour-life,  that  they  may  almost  as  well  be  wholly  without  it.  So 
IcTDg  as  we  teach  the  bulk  of  the  scholars  only  a  little  routine  reading 
and  writing,  garnished  with  fragments  of  catechetical  theology,  and 
the  beginnings  of  a  long  course  (fitted  only  for  classical  schools)  of 
geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic, — ^there  will  be  little  practical 
gain  to  the  servant  or  labourer  thus  crammed,  and  much  mischief, 
instead  of  practical  good,  resulting  from  such  schooling  to  the  cause  it 
discredits. 

With  these  views,  I  regard  schools  which  combine  the  training  of 
mind  and  body,  and  devote  some  portion  of  the  day  to  manual 
industry,  as  preferable  to  any  other.  Although  the  intrinsic  indus- 
trial skill  acquired  may  be  insignificant,  not  only  is  an  aptitude  for 
labour  gained,  but  it  happens  that  in  such  schools  the  mental  instruction 
is  generally  of  a  far  more  homely  and  practical  kind.  It  deals  less  in 
abstractions,  and  has  a  more  direct  relation  to  daily  life,  its  wants, 
interests,  and  duties. 

If  one-half  of  the  same  effort  were  made  to  give  this  practicd  turn 
to  school  instruction,  which  is  now,  I  cannot  but  think,  misapplied  to 
the  settlement  of  "  the  religious  question"  (which,  if  let  alone,  will  settle 
itself),  I  venture  to  believe  that  we  should  promptly  and  peacefully 
achieve  all  those  real  benefits  that  sincerely  devoted  educationists  desire, 
however  little  such  a  course  might  contribute  to  the  topics  of  the 
platform. 

A  simple  requirement,  in  addition  to  its  present  wise  provisions,  by 
the  Committee  of  Council,  as  a  condition  of  grants,  that  no  child  should 
be  subjected  to  any  doctrinal  instruction  to  which  the  parent  objected, 
^ould  meet  all  organic  difficulty  on  the  score  of  religion.  The  rest 
is  sitaply  a  question  of  £.  s.  c?.,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly.  If  we 
desii^  to  extend  education,  and  increase  the  demand  for  it,  we  must 
first  enlarge  the  means  of  supplying  it ;  and  secondly,  enhance  its 
quality,  by  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  need  it,  and  will  value 
it  accordingly. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  faithful  servant, 

Jelikger  Symo^s. 


<-^'5*-Ci»i^?«D-5j->^ 
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GBNEEAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING^ 
SINGING  IN  ELEMENTAHY  SCflOOLS,  "       '     ^ 

BY  J.  TIIXeAiO).  .     .         -  r 

((7(m«foMwd  yfw»  jMW/tf  451.)  •      ' 


IX.    MosiCAif  RHTnar  xugtf  bb  tauobs  bt 

ConHnued. 


iojlSb  or  Pojeno  RnrsxA-* 


BY  subdividing  both  the  beats  of  the  two-part  measure,  we  cqmpress 
the  rhythmical  relations  of  two  measures  into  the  absolute  time  of 
one.  In  thi^  case,  the  first  half  of  the  unaccented  beat  becomes, 
relatively  to  the  second  half,  an  accented  moment.  Both  Trochaic  and 
Iambic  rhythms  may  therefore  be  also  expressed  in  duple  time  by  these 
Smaller  rhythmical  values.,    The  follpwii;^  are. examples  (Figs.  1  &  2):*-. 

Fia.    1, — TROCHAIC    RHYTHM   IN   TWO-PART   ORDER   SUBDIVIDED.' 
Two  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  Hnllah's  School  Songs. 


Lit-   tie     in -mote,  full  of    mirth,  Chiip-ing    on   my    kilch-6n  hearth, 

2  2  2  2  2  2 

FIG.    2. — IAMBIC   RHYTHM   IN   TWO-PART   ORDER   SUBDIVIDED. 
Two  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  **  Sixty  Amusing  Songs  for  Little  Singers." 


IS     it    not 

2. 


plea  -  sant  thing    To      Wan-der  thro*  the  woo^  7 

2  2  2  *^     « 


We  have  here  adopted  Edgar  A.  Poe's  mode  of  accentuation,  which 
is  so  much  more  simple  and  expressive  than  the  ordinary  mode.  The 
Gregorian  cleff  marks  the  place  of  the. key-note..         ,  •      ^.  • 

The  four-crotchet  measure  divided  into  eight  quavers  is  a  comhinatien 
of  two  of  the  above  measures.  We  have  thus  Trochaic  and  Iambic 
rhythms  expressed  by  quavers  in  common  time  also.  Eigs.  3  &  4  are 
examples; 

via.   3. — TROCHAIC   RHYTHM   IN   FOUR- PART   ORDER   SUBDIVJEDEDs.    . 
Four  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  The  Yoong  Singer'a  Book  of  fioag»» 


Will  you  walk  in-  to    my     par  -  lour  ?  said  a     Spi  -  der    to     a     Vty; 

2  2  2  2  2    ,  2  2  ,  . 


FIG.    4. IAMBIC    RHYTHM    IN    FOUR -PART    ORDER    SUBDIVIDED. 

Four  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  Mainzer's  Music  Book  for.vjie  yo\i»g. 


A  •  way  for  once  with  learned  lore,  We'll   con  o'er  books  and  rules,  no  moiH 

2  2  2  2  2  2  J''<2*'" 
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As  the  musical  expression  of  the  Trochaic  and  Iambic  rhythms,  which 
are  sequences  of  feet  of  two  syllables,  is  provided  for  by  a  corresponding 
armngtment.  of  notesi  by,  t\fos,  fcrming  Wnary,  or,  as  it  is  usufdly 
called,  common  time,  so  the  musical  .expression  of  th^  Dactylic  and 
Anapaestic  rhythms,  which  are  sequences  of  feet  of  three  syllables, 
is  provided  for  by  an  arrange^ment  of  nptes  by  threes,  forming  triple 
time. 

We  have  already  shown,  incidentally,  that  the  measure  of  triple  time 
in  its  simplest  form  exactly  corresponds  to  a  Dactylic  foot  (see  ante, 
page  445)y  the  ^rst  beat  being  accented,  and  the  remaining  two  unac- 
cented. For  another  example  of  this  rhythm  we  may  refer  the  reader 
to  the  National  Anthem,  "  God  save  the  Queen."  A  few  measures  must 
9uffice  here  (Fig.  5)  : — 

PIG  5. — DACTYLIC   RHYTHM   IN   THREEl-1»ART  ORDER. 

Three  Grptcheta  in  a  measure. 


Gad  save  our  gracious  Queen,  Long  live  our  no-ble  Queen,  God  save  the  Queen, 

22  22  22  22  22 

The  Anapaest  is  the  reverse  of  the  Dactyl,  just  as  the  Iambus  is  the 
re-werse  'of  the  TrocBee ;  and  triple  time  is  accordingly  employed  fbr 
Anaplastic  rhythm,  in  the  same  manner  as  common  time  for  Iambic, 
namely,  by  beginning  the  sequence  on  the  unaccented  beat  of  the  measure. 
The  following  is  an  example  (Fig.  6)  : — 

FIG.    6. ANAP^STIO   RHYTHM   IN   THREE-PART   ORDER. 

Three  Crotehete  in  a  measure.  From  The  Second  Class  Tone  Book. 


Ere 
9 


a 
2 


roand  the  huge  oak  which  o'er-   sha-  dowi  von    hill,  Where  my 
22  22  2*^2  22 


The  rhythm  of  triple  time  is  thus  essentially  Dactylic  or  Anap^stic ; 
and,  when  the  pulsations  or  beats  of  the  measure  exactly  correspond,  or 
nearly  bo,  with  the  syllables  of  the  verse,  as  in  the  above  instances,  this 
tioae  is  employed  in  its  simplest  form. 

By -the  combination  of  the  first  and  second  beats  of  the  measure 
upOn  one  syllable,  this  kind  of  time  becomes  highly  suited  'to  tho 
expifession  of  Trochaic  and  Iambic  rhythm.  By  this  means  the  poetic 
rhythm  is  perfectly  expressed,  for  both  elements,  the  relative  accentua- 
tion and  the  relative  duration  of  the  syllables,  are  faithfully  reproduced 
in  the  music.  A  considerable  number  of  tunes,  both  secular  and  sacred, 
will  be  found  written  throughout  with  this  rhythmical  structure,  on 
account,  of  its  simple,  natural,  and  expressive  character. 

The  following  passage  is  an  illustration  of  Trochaic  rhythm  set  in  this 
measure  (Kg.  7) : — 
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Pia.    7. TROCHAIC    RHYTHM   IN   THRBE-PART   ORDSR. 

Threo  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  Tilleard*8  Sacred  Music  for  Schoob. 


Children    of      the  heavenly  King,       As    we     jour  -  ney,  let  us  sing ; 
S  2  S  S  S  2 

In  the  annexed  passage  we  have  an  example  of  Iambic  rhythm  in  the 
same  measulre  (Fig.  8)  : — 

PIG.   8. — IAMBIC   RHYTHM  IN   THREE-PART   ORDER. 

Three  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  Bound  from  Cr»mpton*B  School  Pieces. 


Next  in  order  of  complexity  would  come  composite  verse  set  in 
triple  time.  The  subjoined  measures  of  one  of  Mendelssohn's  open- 
air  part-songs  exhibit  Dactylic  and  Trochaic  rhythm  in  combination 
(Kg.  9)  :- 

FIG.   9. — DACTYLIC   AND   TROCHAIC    RHYTHMS   IN   THREE-PART   ORDER. 


Three  Crotchets  in  a  measure. 


From  Davidson's  Handbook  of  Part-Musio. 


Comeyeso  ear-ly,  Pays  sweet  and  kind,  Winter  so  sor  -  ly  leaving  be  -  hind  2 

222  22  22  222 

The  149th  Psalm  exhibits  a  combination  of  Anapaestic  and  Iambic 
rhythms  (Fig.  10)  :— 

FIG    10. — ANAP-ESTIC    AND   IAMBIC    RHYTHMS   IN    THREE-PART   ORDER.    ,. 

Three  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  Hanover  Tu^e. 


O        praise   ye        the     Lord,       Pre  -   pare     your    glad        voice 

2  2  2  2  2  2 


This  species  of  time  is  further  adapted  to  the  expression  of  Trochaic 
and  Iambic  rhythms  by  the  occasional  subdivision  of  a  beat  into  two 
parts,  and  the  application  of  a  separate  syllable  ta  each  part.     When 
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sucsh  snbdiTirioti  takwplftde,'  thd'fit^  part  of  the  beAt,  even  if  the  beat 
itself  is  an  ttnaocoBted'  one  in  rdation  to  the  vhok  measure,  is  an 
accented  moment  relatively  to  the  second  part.  An  example  of  each 
tbyHtm  espresded  iiTthis  way  is  subjoined  (Figs.  11  and  12)  T — 

FIG.    11. TROCHAIC   BHTTHM   IV   THREE-PART  ORDER   SUBDIVIDED. 

Three  Crotchets  in  a  meaaure.  From  Tilleard's  Secular  Music  for  Schools. 


Thro*  the  rest-ful  night  de 

2  t  9 


fend- 


ed, Glad  our 

8  2 


Bong 


of  thanks  we 

2  2 


Sing. 


PIG.    12. — IAMBIC    RHYTHM   IN   THREE-PART   ORDER    SUBDIVIDED. 

Threci  protcbeta  in  »nieasiu«.    "*        -         ^ 


Was  on    the  framing 

2  2  2 


wave^ . 


The  hftrd  -  y  l^qraenAan's  house  of    jove 
•     Jj2  2  2  2" 

As  the  four-part  measure  is  a  compound  of  two  two-part  measures, 
so  the  six-part  measure  is  a  compound  of  two  three-part  measures 
Tbe  rhythmical  arrangements  therefore  of  the  so-called  ''compound 
common  time  **  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  triple  time.  '  The 
teacher  should,  in  first  explaining  the  construction  of  the  six-part 
measure,  adopt  the  same  unit  of  time  (the  crotchet)  that  he  has  all 
along  employed.  He  miiy  afterwards  substitute  the  quaver  for  the 
crotphet  bol^in  the  three.part  and  the  six-part  measure,  or,  in  other 
words,  proceed  horn  |  and  I  to  |  and  |  time. 

We  will  adduce  instances  of  the  most  simple  forms  of  this  measure. 
The  more  complex  forms  will  be  rarely  if  ever  met  with  in  such  short 
pieces  of  music  as  are  suitable  for  the  practice  of  the  pupils  before 
they  learn  modulation. 

The  passages  in  Figs.  13  and.  14  exhibit  the  rhythm  of  the  uncom- 
bined  moments  of  tlie  measure  as  (1)  Dactylic,  when  we  commence  with 
an  accented,  or  (2)  Anapsestic,  when  we  commence  with  an  tinaccented, 
moment.  They  correspond  to  the  passages  in  three-part  order  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  5  and  6. 

FIG.    13. — DACTYLIC   RHYTHM   IN   SIX-PART   ORDER. 
Six  Crotchets  in  a  measure.       From  Martin's  School  and  Family  Book  of  Part-Music. 


^pring !  Spiing !  beau-ti-ful  Spring !  Uitherward  cometh  like  hope  on  the  wing : 
12  22  22  12 

FIG    14. — ANAP-EBTIO   RHYTHM   IN   SIX-PART   ORDER. 

Six  Crotchets  in  a  mo««ure.  From  **  The  Young  Singer's  Book  of  Songp.* 
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isi 


wfftkM  ot'  rtkbthsto  stmtsbr  lit' sbkMJt 


iig&.15vM  10  ^xfhibit^tlie  (3bmbinia*i6n  of  4;!to  tnotitettts  to  toinA^fif 
Trochaic,  or  (2)  Iaitibl6  rhythaL    Thtejr  coi^rearpoiid  t(>  Frg«.'7  ted  8. .',  'c^ 


rW.   15.— TR6ckA^  HHVITHBk  ti^   WX-I^AR'^  ORtoEH, 


Six  Crotchets  in  a  measure. 


;    J'rom  the  iy^e. 


FH}^  l6i*^XA4CHO'  RHYTHM  t£S   BIZ«<irJURT  QSltERv        «  I   '  • 


There  wenttht^llnggln  -  tb'  tl^ei^TlifeekifigdlbtiigiK^lii'i^^ 

•    «        .     .         (I        ;.     .  a  2  2  S         •—    8    ' 

,  Any  piece  in  si^-part  order  may,  for  the  sake  of  illusti-atioii*  m 
divided  off  into  three-part  order  by  inserting  a  bar  in  the  midcUe  oi 
every  measure.  The  pijly  difference  between  the  six-part  and  the  three- 
part  brder  is,  that  the  former  represents  a  specific  grouping  of  the 
latter  into  larger  rhythmical  divisions — a  grouping  by  twos.  While, 
therefoi^^,  every  passage  in  six-part  measure  may  be  resolved  into  three- 
part  m.easure,  it  i^  wot  every  passage  in  three-part  measure  that  will 
admit  of  being  converted  into  six-part  measure ;  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing. paspagiQ,  cited  by  Dr.  Mai-x,  in  which  the  measures  are  grouped 
by  threes  (ilg.  17)  :— 

.  ,    FIG,    17.-T-T»lP^5i  MBASUpiiS   GR0y?EP   BY,  THREES. 

Swiss  Popular  Song. 


Christttias  how  soon  Vill"be  here     a  -  gam :  May  the  time  quickly  gro^  less : 


j^a- xi^  ,». heart  will    it  cheer. ^-gaij>,  M*  -4>y  *homQ  will  it 


Most  tunes  in.  three-pax^;  ord^r,  hqvever,  pwQr  be  sq  ,<5pnv^rtedi/^he 
measures  being  generally  grouped  by  twos*   ,.  .....    i.u- 

In  order  to  give  eapb  six-;pajirt^  measure  tbp  character  of  ^  wholp,  it  is 
the  rule  to  subordinate  tile  chief  part  of  the  second  constituent  division 
in  per^rmAnce  t^  that. of  tho;  Srsi,,  by  a^cet^ting  t}ie. p^e  nuN^^  s^rQugly 
thsm  the  other.  The  two  accents  of  the  compound  measure  are  accord- 
ingly termed  primary  and  secoiidary-res^jectivily. _ 

.,  The^teaeher^will  oow  hc^re.  esLhausted  all  th^  ipiost -simple  <»^ 
likie^ui^  afid  iSie  mo^  aimple^  fonxis  t>f  liieasure^ii  e^teh  oisdexsi 
more  complex  forma  of  these  oieasiureai  ocoar  odaly  ia  eistendtd  compo-' 
sitions,  which  necessarily  modulate  into  foreign  keys,  as  no  composition 
<»mbeloDg  sustained  in  the  s&me  key -viitfaoiit  beco^^g  monotottfus. 
The  practice  of  the  more  complex  forms  must  therefore  be  deferred  tmtil 
the  puj)ils  hiftve  acquired  some  dkill  in  reading  padsagds  of'  modulation. 
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The  simplicity  of  musical  rli3rthm  is  in  proportion  to  tlie  shortness 
and  cleamesjii  of  itsmid^Qtary  &>rm0^  and  to  the  $maU^ess  of  the 
number  by  which  these  are  grouped  into  larger  rhythmical  divisions. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  rudimentary  forms  or  smallest 
divisiqnSy^hiQlL'gQiierafiy  constitute  qieasnirea  or  portions  of  the^sahte. 
extent,  and  we  have  seen  what  must  be  t£e  gbhercu  classification  of.  tlie* 
exercises  {^cording  to  the  length  and  structure  of  these  ultimate  unities. 

But  we  must  also  make  a  specific  classification  of  the  exercises  imder 
each  head,  accozdiiig  to  the  «ecoaid  condition  of  sitaplicity  in  the  rhythm, 
th^j9Ui9]^]^  -of  small  divisions  (members)  which  are  gr(wq)ied  iogetiber  tcH 
form  a  large^  diyinoi).  (sectieQ)r  The  teacher  should,  under  each  d^sctip- 
tion'of  measure,  select  for  praCtice^first  emercises  iit  which  the  member^ 
are  gTOjgLf)e<i  by. tw99^ajid.afterwardft  gradually  suoh  aalia^iei wider  secsbions, 
always  makitig  the  pupils  observe  and  imderstand  the  structure  of  the 
rhythm,  without  ,whic^  the  graduation  of  the  exercises  wiD  be  useless  as 
regards  the  attainment  of  its  main  object,  that  of  teaching  the  J)upil8 
rhythmii^  expression. 

fix.maiing  this  sub-classificalion,  the  length,  of  the  lines  of  thjB  pbetry 
will  generally  be  a  guide. 

We  will,  with  tte  reader's  permission,  illustrate  by  an  example  or 
two  the  different  lengths  of  sections  hi  the  same  6rder.  We  will 
t^e  three-piart  order,  as  6ne  of  our  previous  illustrations  wiS  then 
serve  us. 

In  Fig.  18  the  members  (which  fire  tete  exiwstly  coincident  v^ith  the 
measures)  are  combined  two  by  two. 

via.  18. — SECTIONS  OF  TWO  U£AStmES  IK  ¥HftEE-PABT  OBDICB. 


p^g^^^^ 


Were  t    a     no  -  ble  lord,  And  had  a  coach  and  four,  I'd  ride  m   state ; 


Blit    as  I  ''  do    hot  see"  Hi/w  t*ifecan'quick-ty    he,     Mbfet-t^  ^&.. 

We  have  already  ^ven  fn  Flg:'lTinexattiple  of  a  combination  of  tiree 
and  three  members  in  this  time: 

Ih'  Fig.  1>  %&  metnbers  are  cotnbitoed  f<)dr  by  four. 

'    -    Fie*  l!^.'*--Sl««'IO«S  OF  FWR  MEASTJriES'lij  THftElfc -I^AtlT  ^6Wl5ER. 

"  •'-•'■•''-'        >..'■••.'  •-.  •  <■•  The  Minute  Gun  alSea.^ 


Ii«ftbimJ«ho.figlis]Br    sadHaeBfthBTe^  Be^joicej  andkiMWa   fHeodfe   seart 


Wideri  aombuaaiicHaii  than  this  are  not  frequently  met  with  in  vocal 
nuimc*    • 

It  may  ueem  that  this  combination  of  members  is  the  same  thing  as 
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tbe  grouping  of  single  measoreB  into  compound  ones*  Bat  it  ifl  nora 
than  this,  for  the  compound  meiusures  are  themaelves  treated  aa  unitiea, 
and  ooonbined  in  the  same  way.  For  example*  in  Fig,  20,  we  have  a 
passage  of  compound  common  time,  in  which^  it  will  be  obseryeol^ 
the  members  are  of  eqxial  length  with  the  measures,  and  are  combined 
two  by  two.  If  a  passage  does  not  present  combinations  on  this 
larger  scale,  it  cannot  fairly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  compound 
time. 

FIG.   20- — SECTIONS   OF   TWO   MEASURES   IN   SIX-PART   ORDER. 

FromPiBELio.. 


Oh !    do   not  think  yoir  streak  so  bright  Is     bar-  bin  -  ger  of  morning's  light. 

Be-lieve  me,  yon -der  streak  ©flight  Is      bar -bin- ger  of  morning  bright 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  rhythm,  first,  because 
rhythm  is  one  of  the  two  chief  elements  in  the  art ;  secondly,  because 
the  sense  of  rhythm  is  the  lowest  grade  of  musical  inclination,  and  is 
accordingly  the  grade  most  commonly  possessed  and  earliest  evinced ; 
thirdly,  because,  notwithstanding  these  things,  rhythm  is  precisely  the 
part  of  music  which  is  most  neglected  in  musical'  instnxctitm. 

1.  On  the  importance  of  rhythm  Dr.  Marx  makes  the  following 
observations  in  his  "  General  Musical  Instruction  :  '* — 

"  It  is  rhythm  chiefly  which  gives  order,  comprehensibility,  and  signi- 
fication to  musical  compositions,  and  renders  them  capable  of  producing 
an  unfailing  and  determined  effect.  It  is  rhythm  which  singles  out  and 
reduces  to  order  an  unintelligible  mass  of  notes,  which  brings  equal  and 
unequal  notes  into  parts  of  bars,  and  into' whole  bars,  and  thence  into 
passages,  phrases,  and  subjects ;  in  fine,  into  appre<aabl6  and  effective 
combination. 

"  Now,  we  know  from  daily  experience  that  there  are  much  larger 
compositions  than  movements, — compositions  which  consist  of  many  pas- 
sages, phrases^  and  subjects,  combined  together.  What  preserves  -wder 
amongst  them  1  In  the  first '  place  again — rhythm.  Then,  or  next  in 
authority,  or  governing  influence,  the  arrangements  of  modulation  and 
the  several  chief  subjects  of  the  composition* 

"  For  the  study  and  performance  of  a  composition,  it  is  h^hly 
profitable  to  imderstand  clearly  its  entire  constmotion  and  arrange- 
ment." 

2.  On  the  general  diffusion  of  a  feeling  for  rhythm,  a  clever  essay, 
reprinted  &om  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  in  Murray's  Railway  Reading, 
contains  the  following  remarks,  which  may  relieve  the  sense  of  weariness 
induced  in  the  reader  by  the  perusal  of  our  dry  and  fbrmal  exposition : — 

"  The  nitural  history  of  music  is  full  of  wonders.  Wherever  we  look 
into  its  inherent  elements,  we  are  met  by  signs  of  preoautionary  cara 
It  is  a-s  if  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  had  presided  over  the  construction 
of  this  one  with  especial  love,  fencing  it  round  with  every  possible  natural 
security  for  its  safe  development,  and  planting  it  among  those  instincts 
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vre  Imye  least  power  to  pervert.  The  sense  of  time  is  aloiie  anmrveUoua 
guarantee — a  conscience  which  no  otheir  art  possesses  in  the  sau>e  measure 
— ^the  order  which  is  music's  first  law — the  pulse  which  regulates  ihs 
health  of  the  whole  impalpable  body — ^the  fbrst  condition  of  musioal 
being — an  invisible  framework,  in  which  the  slippery  particles  of  sound 
are  knit  together  for  action — a  natural  regularity  which  we  can  only 
bear  to  hear  transgressed  from  ike  pleasurable  suspense  in  which  the 
mind  is  kept  for  its  return ;  for  the  suspensions  in  the  musical  world, 
unlike  those  in  the  moral,  have  the  blessed  property  of  never  bringing 
disappointment  in  their  train.  How  deep  the  sense  of  time  implanted 
in  the  human  breast,  when  the  mere  motion  of  a  little  bit  of  stick,  and 
thajt,  not  govemeij  by  any  piece  of  nicely-constructed  mechanism,  but  by 
the  sole  will  of  on©  capricious  4&Q<lf 9  wn  supply  it  in  fjnple  abundance 
to  an  orchestra  of  five  hundred  performers  1  But  the  true  timist  is  time 
all  over — his  outward  man  is  one  general  conductor— eye,  ear,  pr  touch, 
aref  alike  suso^ptible  to  the  electric  fluid  of  true  musical  measure — - 
you  may  communicate  it  to  him  by  the  palm^  of  his  hands,  or  the  soles 
of  his  feet.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  state  of  corporeal  infirmity  or 
mutilation  which  could  render  him  insensibly  to  this  law.  He  may  be 
"blind  or  lame,  he  may  be  paralyzed  from  head  to  foot,  or  may  have  left 
half  his  limbs  ,on  the  field  of  battle,  it  matters  not — while  he  has  sufficient 
"body  left  to  house  his  mind,  the  sense  pf  time  will  not  dese^  him. 

"  We  should  hardly  say  that  an  ear  for  melody  is  the  highest  mterion 
of  a  taste  for  music.  It  sets  heads  wagging,  and  feet  tapping,  sends 
the  ploughman  whistling  forth,  and  takes  ralany  a  stall  at  the  Opera ; 
but  we  suspect  it  is  rather  the  love  of  harmony  which  is  the  real  divining- 
rod  of  the  latent  treasures  of  deep  musical  feeling.'' 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  the  explanation  is  obvious.  In  a 
melody  we  have  to  follow  only  one  sequence  of  soimds ;  whereas  in 
harmony  we  have  to  follow  several  sequences  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
discriminate,  not  only  the  successive  relations  of  the  sounds  of  each 
sequence,  but  also  the  simultaneous  relations  of  the  sounds  of  the  different 
sequences. 

But  the  natural  taste  for  melody  admits  of  very  great  development 
by  cultivation,  for  in  its  uncultivated  state  it  recognizes  only  the 
most  simple  relations.  The  difference  between  an  uncultivated  and  a 
cultivated  taste  in  this  particular  is  well  described  and  accoimted  for  in 
the  passage  which  follows,  taken  from  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Essay  on  "the 
Rationale  of  Verse  :"— 

"  The  perception  of  pleasure  in  the  equality  of  sounds  is  the  principle 
of  music.  Unpractised  ears  can  appreciate  only  simple  equalities,  such 
as  are  found  in  ballad  airs.  While  comparing  one  simple  sound  with 
another,  they  are  too  much  occupied  to  be  capable  of  comparing  the 
equality  subsisting  between  these  two  simjde  sounds,  taken  conjointly, 
and  two  other  similar  simple  sounds,  taken  conjointly.  Practised  ears/ 
on  the  other  hand,  appreciate  both  equalities  at  the  same  •  instant ; 
although  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  both  are  heard  at  the  same  instant. 
One  is  heard  and  appredated  from  itself ;  the  other  is  heard  by  the 
memory ;  and  the  instant  glides  into  and  is  confounded  with  the 
secondary  appreciation.    Highly  cultivated  musical  taste,  in  this  manner. 
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enjoys  not  only  these  double  equalities,  all  appreciated  at  once,  but  takes 
pleasurable  cognizance,  through  memory,  of  equalities,  the  members  of 
which  Ojpcju^  1^  interyalsjao jrpeat,-tjiat  t]^  wac}^v;i^^  ^t^rkw^  them 
altogether^  *  That '  this  latter  cwi  J)roperly  estimate  or  aecide  on  the 
merits  of  :Pirbftt  is-^^allfd  nmn^iSc  nrnm^isiif^icwmimp^ 

In  cultivating  the  taste  for  melody,  therefore,  we  must  begin  with  the 
gmati^t  '*liythMdtt''c^bin«ticeiis,  ttfifd  "pfbeifeed'ttt^iy  1^  "^^  y&istatKBs 
^^  ttior^'iBdldaiore^^teiisive.'  '!PhiS,'  th^  i^d»r^'#ill'^ihfen!rt)fei^'is*l^ 
^)rindple  6f  clai*ifl<Atioti  -trhrch  ■  we'  hatve'  ^nd^^bUi*^  toi >!pply ' itt 
i^jelJ^iitigotrtuettttrseof  rh^hkic^'exew^jt  -  '     '     *  '"   '"'      '  '  '* 

'3:  The  ^ging  of  our'^^usic^lasfeea  and'  clrttftA^Sjhbii^i^'pAMctiliil^^ 
defective  in  rhythmical  e3^r6tei6n.  It  tbO  of!i*h  ebcftftlttesiti'tli^'e^etf 
tenor  (or  treble)  (^  its  w&y,  in  onre^iiift^ni  tcWi^;  ^tlwhr  lEJm^hiufiMng 
ervei^thii^,  or  leaving  everything  iMein^aisliJBfed:^  ■'  '   '      '     .  -    ,  .  n 

So  general  a  defectiveness  must  be  referrible  to  sotei^  fadfbal  etr&t^ 
the  teaching  of  vocal  music.  "We  attribute  it  mainly  to  the  excessive 
employment  in  recent  tuDaes  of  solfeg^  We  canxM>t  for  our  life  see  how 
the  practice  of  uiirhythmical  exercises ')s9ji  be  a  godd  preparation  for  the 
proper  performance bf  rhythmic^  melodies.  The  solfeggi  have  their  utihty 
no  doubt,  or  they  would  not  ,be  employed  j  but  it  certainly  is  not  this. 
Strange  to  say,  ijhe  GrermaniLAnd_&wiss;  manage  to-  do  without  them 
altogether.  Wer^  they  ever  bo  rhythpaiMlj 'still  they  sacrifice  all  the 
aid  that  may  be  olitained  from  the  rhythii  of  poetry. 

The  tendency  toXsever  music  from  p6etry  is  an,dTor  into  which  the 
professional  musician  ^h^turally  falls,  be&use  music  has  ybr  A«m  a  separate 
and  independent  existence. — But  the  elementary  schoolmaster  should 
remember  that  he  has  to  instruct  children,  and  that  music  is  for  them, 
9B  it  was  Ibor  the  in&aicy  <>£  the  huitian  ritce,  oMy  br  at  lead  aiaiiil^  a 
Ifteatisof  expnreasing-poetryi  .i  ■  .  .,  ..  -<  .j  ■,»■•.,, -i;.  .u  »^  ...■.,.' (^ .  ►! 
ii  We  hsiVA  aooardingiy  ^recommended  tkati ike  rhytMk  of ^  p6^v3r'should{ 
be  made  the  groundwork  for  teachpigitdi^  rhj^lu^fii  of  tnusk^  i&ekokieiitaitf 

9#hoo}si       •    .      1.     ;•*•         /'    "i.       '   '■..       - '  ■'-     >«.'!. '.:lT 

This  plaa  ^ouid  have  an  indureet  advantage,  in  rek^n*  t(>«Blement«^ 
schools  for  ilte  laboring  classes,  MK^iich  may  pieriiiais  e^iQdm^d'it  i^ 
t^vdQ  peraons  moce  th^  its  diareci  advaniag^si  It  Wiii^^^^sgiiai^ 
improvement  in:  the  paromunciat&on  of  the«  8d:idai^  by^iidquilii^in;^ 
«aser  of  ea<4i  iime  ^praotased  ^  eleor,  disfembt)  andfo^i^  e3tp««caioii  o% 
the  rhythm  of  the  poetry,  both  ip  i«adiiigv$uid  smging  }  axiA  wcniM  th^ 
teiikd^i  in  iao^junctiqn  Vith;  the^  readipg?  tes»mi^  jto  ^e  «ttHnihit30i^  of '  the 
now  widely  diarersff  prmranietation  of  dxifeYeixt  povincte  ^  4)he  43ocHitt^ 
— ^an  object  wh^f^iseana  persons"  put  foriwarA  -as  ii  rieaficm  t<u?  isiakin^ 
vocal  nwjsic^  a  branch  of  national  instruction,  imd  whiph  |5^,^Tist|adjpit 
to  b6  highly  desirable.  ,'  \^Vt 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  would  reoommena  to  the 
attention  of  teachers  the  expositions  of  rhythm  contained  in  the  elemen- 
tary  treatises  of  Mr.  Charles  Child  Spencer  and  Dr.  Marx,  as  the  best 
that  we  have  met  with.  ^  -j 

In  our  next^  article,  we  shall' «ndea^u*r  to  iAdifcitef  "(Sm)  % 
p:in(»ple8 on  whioh  ModidaMoQ  ^lould  betaiight. 
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I  '   KOTARt  StOtlOK  OF  WYLD'S  GREAt  GLOBR 

.  SiR,r->Ijb  i(a9,Y  l^  m  int^ir^sUpg  AQveltj  to  not  a  f&w  of  your  readen^ 
t}^^^  pa  tkei  hypotbeps  oC  ttue  earth's .  <iiur^al ,  sofotion  neoecisarily  'Causing 
Wyj^ls.  Groat  (ilob^  /to  xotate  on  it^/aw  p#raUal  to  the  earth's  axis,  it 
must  result,  in  describing  a  iaxei^  tbat  tb^  fipy^ed  extremity  of  the  giveA 
x^}m  mfl  at  tbesi^o^  tiime  4^^^^  ^^  circumference  of  another  cirple, 
of  which,  the  c^tr^  is  the  revolving  extremj^iy* 

Liet  Q  f*  be  tbo  .perpe^d^c^lar  from  (7,  the  centre  of  Wyld's  Globe  fipon 
P  a  point  in  the  earth's-  axis^  ami  J^t  CD\^  the  ladios  of  the^  Globe 
ccinc^df^ijb  with  C  JP*  i 


Bjr  Dp.  Lai^ner'a  Eujclid  (11th  edition^  p.  6<)^  ^  If  a  right  line  of  a  given 
length  reYolve  in  the  same  plane  round  one  of  i  its  extremities  as  a  fixed 
poinlvtHe  other,  extsremity' will  desdibe  the  cixcmm&renoe  of  a  circle,  of 
which  ithoj  centre  is  the  &Ked  tetvemity.'' 

Therefore  since  C  P  revolves  about  the  extremity  P  as  a  fixed  pointy 
the  extreiiiity  0  describes  the  eirdiisnfereiioe  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is 
i^V  butt  by  h(fyotite8is,  € 2>< devolves aboot  ((7aa  a  centre,  therefi)!^  0  P, 
being  C  D  psedw^,  also,  revokes  about  Oas  a  centre,  and  the  point  F 
desectbea '  the .  eircum|e»enoe  of  a  cisele;  of'  which  th^  centre  is  (7  /  that  is, 
thejiaced  ^f^kysrnil^  qf  ths  r(idut&  describes  thi  tkMsmtrfetavx  c/'a  drcU  of 
9ffk^i^  oevU^  is  ^  fevQlm^ 

OotroUflvy.  He&ce  it  appears  that,  on  theisaaie  hypothesdi^  the  eajrt^^d 
centre  revolves  about  eyery  point  on. the  equator^  and  thb  earth's  axis 
^bouft  every  meridiaxi  l^^i  tm,  Sifi  your  obedient. Bervatit, 

J^.  M.^a  DocTcyard,  Pembroke,  '  .      S.  A.  GooD> 

nth  Oct.  1856.  .  '  ! 


The  Canadiak  Jotn^Ah  of  Epucij^^oN  has  aa  able  article  on  the 
teacMng  of  ''Common  Thupga,'*  an4  W0..are  gM*  to  see  in  It  a  thorough. appro- 
elation  of  the  efforts  made  hy  the  Dean  of  Hereford  to  improve  education,  which 
have  long  since  signalized  him  as  one  of  our  great  champions  in  that  nohle  cause. 
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The  Treasury  of  Geography.  Designed  and  commenced  by  the  late 
Samuel  Maunder ;  continued  and  completed  by  William  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.     Pp.  924.     London  :  Longmans,  1856. 

The  introductory  part  of  this  work  is  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Maunder,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  his  other  works.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  in  acquiring  information,  and  we  see  in  this  work 
the  "  results  of  many  years  of  study  devoted  to  a  fiivourite  and  well- 
considered  subject." 

The  descriptions  of  both  countries  and  counties  are  good,  but  in  some 
instances  are  not  full  enough,  e.  g.  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Scilly  Isles, 
both  of  which  well  merit  more  full  and  particular  descriptions.  The 
towns  and  country  are  worthy  of  more  notice,  and  also  the  characteristics 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  engravings  are  remarkably  pretty  and  well  executed,  and  the 
maps  plain  and  good. 

The  type  is  far  too  small,  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  but  think  that  to 
render  all  school-books,  both  more  useful  as  well  as  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  they  should  not  be  printed  in  type  smaller  than  brevier. 


Elements  of  Modern  History.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler  Lord 
Woodhouselee.  Fourth  Edition.  Pp.  275.  Edinburgh:  Black, 
1856. 

This  is  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Tytler's  valuable  History. 
Section  75  on  Literature  and  Science  during  the  eighteenth  and  hsJf 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries  is  deeply  interesting.  Tbere  is  a  good 
chronological  table  at  the  end. 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 

Geography  of  Productions  and  Manufachurea,  By  John  Flint.  Pp.  86.  (London  : 
Kational  Society  Depository,  1856.)  A  most  useful  addition  to  all  school-bookB, 
beginning  with  a  table  of  definitions,  followed  by  sections  on  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  substances,  additional  productions  and  manufactures,  distribution  of  vegetable 
productions,  and  a  section  on  trade  winds.  No  school  should  be  without  this  book. 
— -; — Manual  of  School  Oardenin^,  Pp.  53.  (National  Society's  Depository,  West- 
minster, 1856.)  We  know  not  who  may  be  the  author  of  this  usefdl  publication,  but 
the  preface  alone  proclaims  him  to  be  a  practical-minded  thoughtfiil  man,  and  his 

observations  therein  are  redolent  of  ability  and  great  good  sense. Manual  of 

HeaUh,  By  John  Flint.  Pp.  85.  (London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.)  Thia  is  a 
most  useftil  little  book,  ^U  of  valuable  advice  and  suggastioiia;  and  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  to  see  that  Mr.  Flint  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
people  themselves,  for  he  most  truly  says :  "  Neither  governments,  nobletf,  learned 
men,  physicians,  nor  clergy  can  help  the  people,  unless  they  also  strive  to  help  them- 
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selves.*'  We  should  like  to  see  ibis  a  standard  book  in  the  homes  of  oar  English 
peasantry. Spelling  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Stretton,  M.A.  Pp.  96.  (Na- 
tional Society's  Depository,  1856.)  We  cannot  speak  &voarably  of  these  spelling 
exercises ;  there  is  nothing  particularly  novel  in  the  arrangement,  and  part  No.  X.  is 
certainly  a  failure  :  for  instance,  the  author  depicts  the  pronunciation  of  the  words 
"  d^jetiner  k  la  fourchette,"  as  de-zeu-naroh-lah-foursJiayt,  "  valet  de  chambre,"  as  vat- 

ay-dei'-shamber,  &c.  &c.    The  table  of  abbreviations  is  useful. ExpUmcUion  of  the 

most  Common  Mules  of  Arithmetic,  By  the  Rev.  A.  Wilson.  Part  I.  Pp.  24. 
(London  :  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  1856.)  This  is  a  simple  little  book,  as  far  as  it 
goes^  but  we  cannot  see  much  to  praise  in  it. 


SERIALS  RECETVED. 
Frazer's  Magazine;  CanadUm  Jonimal  of  Edv^coition ;  Penny  Post. 


Industrial  Schools. — What  do  you  recommend  for  boys  in  a  town- 
scliool  1 — Labor. 

Answer, — ^W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.,  of  Painswick,  has  tried  Printing  with  great 
success,  and  Joining.  They  have  three  founts  of  type  and  an  old  press,  which 
turns  out  the  work  very  respectably.  We  saw  the  boys  at  work  last  week,  and 
found  that  they  both  compose,  distribute,  and  do  the  press-work  themselves,  with 
very  little  superintendence  from  the  schoolmaster. 

Black  Boards. — These  get  so  easily  gresisy  and  unchalkable,  that  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  of  a  substitute. — Q,  R,  Z. 

Answer. — ^Try  Groombridge's.  It  is  a  sort  of  tarpauling  stretched  on  a 
square  deal  frame,  and  takes  the  chalk-mark  admirably  and  rubs  out  easily.  It 
is  also  very  light  and  portable. 

CoLLECTiVB  Teaching. — ^What  is  the  best  mode  of  eschewing  this 
rock,  on  which  so  many  teachers  split  ? — A  Country  Curate, 

Answer. — ^The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  make  each  child  silently  hold 
his  hand  out  who  thinks  he  can  answer ;  then  point  to  the  youngest  or  least, 
likely  to  be  right,  to  answer  you.  If  the  others  think  the  answer  right,  teach 
them  to  drop  their  hands  ;  if  not,  to  keep  them  up, — in  which  case  take  their 
answers  successively  till  the  question  is  well  and  fiilly  answered.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  the  quietest  and  most  effectual  way  of  testing  a  whole  class,  and  of 
avoiding  the  delusion  caused  by  a  number  of  children  echoing  a  correct  answer, 
which  is  reaUy  given  by  one  or  two  only  of  the  most  forward  scholars. — From 
Symons*  Circular  to  Teachers. 


Teachers  should  be  Mild  and  Patient. — We  ought  to  guard 
against  all  tendencies  to  cruelty.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  with  our  pupils,  let 
the  hand  never  touch  them  save  in  kindness.  Unenviable  must  be  the  feelings,  or 
hard  the  heart  of  him,  who  notices  his  pupils  shrinking  from  him,  from  fear  of  pain, 
at  his  approach.  Above  all,  we  ought  never  to  strike  the  head  of  a  child.  Of  all 
modes  of  torture  invented,  we  know  of  none  more  fiendish  than  that  of  pulling  hair 
or  ears.  Let  us  beware  of  giving  way  to  this  impulse  of  revenge.  Where  this 
spirit  rules,  all  is  flowerless — ^not  a  virtue  can  grow  on  its  cold,  barren  soil.  It 
begets  a-host  of  meaner  passions  in  the  breasts  of  those  towards  whom  it  is  exercised, 
l^e  child  must  believe  the  teacher  incapable  of  it,  or  his  confidence  in  him  is  shaken. 
Be  patient^  forbearing,  firm,  and  kind.—  Canadian  Journal  of  Education. 

3  Y 
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'       GLOXJdESTERSHlRi:  CHtJROH   ^CHOOL^IASTEBS' 
ASSOCIATION, 

This  Associatioti  beld  its  third  atmnal  meeting  at  Cheltenham  on 
the  14th  Hit.  at  the  Training  College  there.  It  waa  atteoKled  by  a 
large  concourse  of  clergy  and  teachers.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  pre- 
sided ;  and  among  those  present  were  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  Mrs.  Dawes; 
Archdeacon  Thorpe  and  Mrs.  Thorpe,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Bromby,  Blackmore,  Wetherell,  Forster,  Powell,  Hall, 
Clements,  Emeris,  Minigan,  Davies,  Griffiths,  Whateley,  &c.  &o.,  T»  B. 
Baker,  J.  C.  Hayward,  W.  H.  Hyett,  and  G.  Bengough,  Bsqra. ;  H.  M/s 
Inspectors,  Bellairs  and  S3rmon8,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  Mr. 
Bee,  and  nearly  every  teacher,  male  and  female,  belonging  to  it. 

The  museum  displayed  admirable  drawings  by  the  pupils  of  the  Training 
College,  and  a  series  of  excellent  majis,  and  also  of  plrins  illustrating 
Br.  Lardner's  scientific  apparatus  by  the  boys  of  the  Gloucester  Blue- 
Coat  School,  which  reflected  great  credit  on  their  instructors.  • 

Two  model  lessons  were  given  by  Mr.  Moyse,  of  Tritiity  School,  Chel- 
tenham, and  Mr.  Easton,  of  the  Workhouse  School,  a  large  class  of  whose 
scholars  acquitted  themselves  admirably.  These  lessons  exhibried  in 
stiiking  contrast  the  two  modes  of  collective  and  individttal  teaching, 
Questioning,  and  answering. 

The  Dean  of  Hereford  then  gave  a  veiy  long  a6d  valuable  lecture  on 
several  sodal  «vils  and  their  remedies,  togeth^  with  s6me  interest^ 
educational  comments.  The  lecture  was  so  di^ursive,  that  each  of  its 
important  topics  was  treated  somewhat  briefly,  and  will,  we  trust,  be 
amplified  in  its  reproduction'  in  book-shape.  The  following  sketch  is  a 
mere  outline. 

The  Dean  commenced  by  some  general  and  introductory  remarks  on 
the  sort  of  education  required  by  the  working  classes.  He  had  observed 
it  was  remarked  lately,  by  a  speaker  at  Bridgnorth,  that  he  doubted 
whethef  any  boy  in  the  district  union  school  at  Quatt,  though  he  could 
work  problems  in  Euclid,  or  travel  over  the  asses'  bridge,  was  able  to  tell 
ai  what  angle  a  furrow  should  be  laid  to  catch  the  frost.  This  mis- 
represented the  aim  of  our  schools.  It  was  expressly  to  enable  boys  to 
do  these  and  like  practical  things  that  the  instruction  was  designed. 
Boys  sheuld  be  led  on  from  less  to  more  :  widening  gradually  the  sphere 
of  their  learning,  progressing  from  what  they  know  to  ikAt  which  they 
learn  next,  by  interesting  them  in  the  subjects  lol  study,  aaid'  enticing 
Ihemto  go  on  by  degrees  to  higher  attainments :  jttst  as  in  Wf&ffB  of 
discovery,  we  are  constantly  adding,  as  we  travel  oli,  to  our  worid  of 
knowledge.  To  all  such  mental  stores  ^jhe  aoquisitiOTi  of  a*  competent 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geography  were  necessary  steps.  ^  The^BW 
then  emphatically  warned  teachers  against  that  imperfect  teaching  iK^Mcb 
brought  discredit  on  education,  and  arose  oflen  frcto  efiSao^  Hdf  Inilko^ 
di^lay^  rather  than  by  broad  and  solid  foundatnuis  oi  kaorwiedgei:  'Be 
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said,  that  if  tlie  common  scbools  were  properly  diyided  into  clasBes, 
according  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  such  as  irom  8  to  10,  10  to  12,  12 
to  14,  and  that  the  real  amount  of  their  solid  attainments  were  probed, 
it  would  be  found  that  one-third  only  of  eaok  class  could  really  answer 
well,  so  as  to  prove  an  intelligent  (iompt^heiifiion  of  what  each  had  been 
taught.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  was  only  by  searching  examination,  and 
the  results  thus  obtained  in  act\ial  knowledge,  that  we  could  test  the  pro- 
gress and  amount  of  education  among  the  people,  and  not  by  statistical 
estimates  and  enumerations.  It  often  happens,  that  where  much  has 
been*  taught)  tittle  has  been  retained.  The  untowardness  of  children, 
and  the  indifference  of  their  parents,  are  often  the  causes ;  but  oftener 
still  it  resulted  from  imperfect  teaching,  and  the  too  prevalent  habit  of 
being  satisfied  with  indefinite  answers  by  the  children  themselves,  who 
should  be  made  to  imderstand  distinotiy,  and  then  to  express  clearly, 
what  they  have  learned.  Religious  instruotion,  the  Dean  held,  could  not 
be  perfected  without  secular  instruction.  It  was  impossible  to  perform 
•the  gi^at  praotioal  duties  religion  so  strongly  enjoins,  without  a  com*> 
petent  knowledge  of  such  secular  sdences  as  may  be  requisite  to  enable 
us  to  perform  them  thoroughly  and  with  due  advantage  to  society.  Thus 
the  labourer  is  under  a  moral  obligaticm  to  improve  the  value  of  his 
labour.  It  is  by  the  study  of  useful  secular  knowledge  that  we  learn  to 
avoid  selfish  indulgence,  and  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  great 
Christian  duty  of  diligence  and  industry  in  whatever  stations  of  life  we 
fi.lL  The  lecturer  illustrated  this  by  various  examples,  and  showed  how 
humanity  to  the  brute  creation,  and  many  other  virtues,  were  instilled 
and  aided  by  a  study  of  naiture  and  her  laws*  He  dilated  eloquently  on 
the  tendency  of  beautifiil  scenery,  and  the  study  of  the  naiund  sdences, 
to  evoke  feelings  of  veneration,  and  uplift  our  hearts  in  adoration  of  Crod. 
He  instanced  the  popular  explanations  of  the  laws  of  electricity,  and  the 
simplifying  of  the  great  truths  of  astaronomy,  and  their  apprehension  by 
the  people,  as  admizable  means  of  enhcmcing  the  moral  sense. 

Drawing  also  makes  the  hand  delineate  what  the  mind  concaves,  and 
thus  aids  its  functions  :  while  the  head  which  is  unable  to  master 
mechanical  truth  is  often  equally  unable  to  understand  moral  truth. 
Thus-  geome1»*y  contributes  to  tho  education  of  the  head  almost  as  much 
as  to  that  of  the  eye. 

l^e  Dean  praised  drawing- schools,  instanced  the  success  of  that  ait 
Hereford,  but  held  that  they  should  always  begin  with  a  thorough  course 
of  elementary  drawing.  Mr.  Hyett  had  rendered  good  service  to  the 
study  oi  geometry  by  the  cheap  instruments  he  had  introduced.  The 
Dean  next  mentioned  and  recommended  the  use  of  the  half>guinea 
microscope,  made  at  Birmingham  for  the  Society  of  Arts.  This  encou- 
rages a  love  of  nature*  If  we  wish  rural  walks  to  do  children  good,  we 
must  give  them  a  taste  for  rural  sights. 

The  Dean  made  many  allusions  to  decim^  arithmetic,  and  dilated  on 
its  manifold  advantages,  and  on  the  marvellous  economy  that  would 
result  from  its  introduction  into  the  accounts  kept  at  the  Customs  and 
other  public  offices.  He  dwelt  next  on  the  merits  of  Savings'  Banks  and 
on  priv^tB  Banks  for  deposits.  He  denounced  Benefit  Societies :  8,000  out 
of  9,000  had  been  found  to  be  held  at  public-houses ;  and  shoab  of  them 
had.beoome  insolvent.  Savings'  Banks  have  received  alight  increase  only 
of  deposits  daring  the  kst  ten  years,  tiiough  there  has  been  so  large  an  in* 
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cveasd«£pM>8p^i%  iitid%tag«&  Se raoommendddtlie  pardiRse  of< dasfexted 
aonnitiea  by  scbool  teaokers.  Ho  secure  an  aunnitj  of  £2^  per  aimtim, 
to  begin  at  d5^it  woiold  require' ie^  payment  of  only  £3.  l^itLyermn 
{cam  25  to  65  ]  and  if  (feath  occurs  'before  66^  tbe  office  reluiQB  tbfi 
whole  of  the  aanual  preodums  reoeiyed.  PeDEOcas  were  eoatemplated  to 
jtohool  teacherS)  by  the  Oomnuttee  of  >  Oouncily  but  the  lecturer  ddvM 
them  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  He  next  advocated  the 
purchase  of  8chool4x>ok6  by  scholars,  xad  a  system  of  graduated  sebooi 
feee  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parent^"*"  It  was  said  that  this  was  not 
ifkiri^  for  that  shop-goods  were  sold  at  the  san^e  pvice  to  rich  and' poor. 
It  might  be  replied,  however,  that  this  equality  of  payments  was  ik)1; 
tmiveeraal ;  £ov  instance, — ^the  Eailway  Compaoiesi  conveyed  pa^seDgen 
in  £rsty  second,  and  third  class  carriagei^  over  the  sbm«  xiai^^anes^  at 
equal  speed,  for  very  different  prices. 

In  New  England,  education  had  been  enforced  as  early  aa  1647,  by  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers^  by  a  compulsoiy  Act,  to  make  towns  appoint  teachers 
in  grammar-schools,  where  there  were  bnt  Mty  feunilies.  The  Bean 
espoused  the  project  of  similar  legislative  furtherance  to  eduoaticn  here, 
by  means  of  graduated  school  feeS)  supplemented  by  local  rates.  He 
defended  the  farmers  from  the  accusation  of  being  averse  to  education, 
by  instancing  the  liberality  with  which  they  had  rated  themselves  in 
aid  of  the  school  he  had  established  at  King's  Sombome,  by  a  twopennj 
rate  for  the  annual  cost,  and  a  six-penny  rate  for  additi^ial  budding, 
this  year. 
'  The  Dean  delivered  a  glowing  euloginm  on  the  vast  social  moralizing 

benefit  of  education  to  a  parish.  Blunt  had  well  said,  that  there  was  no 
better  way  of  regenerating  a  bad  parish  than  by  means  of  a  good  schod. 
.Children  love  their  parents  in  proportion  to  the  sacrifices  they  make  fer 
their  good  ;  thus  do  schools  supported  by  school  fees  cultivate  the 
benign  affections  of  filial  love,  far  exceeding  in  the  culture  of  the  social 
virtues  the  gratitude  called  forth  by  the  charities  of  the  ricL  The 
child  is  impressed  with  kindly  emotions,  not  by  the  largesses  of  the  Lady 
■Bountifuls,  but  by  the  privations  of  his  poor  parents,  who  out  of  his 
scanty  means  spares  enough  to  supply  his  children  with  education. 
Thus,  as  Blunt  remarks^  '^does  the  school  become  the  epitome  of 
the  parish." 

-  The  Beverend  Lecturer  approved  of  the  prize  system,  and  of  alternate 
day  labour  for  farm  boys,  and  thought  the  farmers  of  Gloucestershire, 
atimulated  by  the  Cirencester  College,  would  perhaps  be  induced  to  tiy 
the  latter.  Efforts  were  making,  encouraged  by  some  of  the  chief 
eBiployers  of  labour  in  Birmingham,  who  had  petitioned  for  it^  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  factory  Act  to  other  labour.  He  disbelieved  the 
cry  that  farmers  would  not  stand  the  system.  It  was  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  present  day  to  persist  in  resisting  the  progress  of  knowledge 
among  the  people.  The  vast  extension  of  machinery  superseding  the 
j  necessity  of  manual  labour  mightily  facilitated  the  spread  of  knowledge 

I  and  given  time  for  mental  improvement.     The  making  of  iron  pistes 

smooth,  for  certain  mechanical  purposes,  used  to  cost.  125.  per  square 
inch  :  by  improved  madiinery  it  now  costs  Id  per  inch*     The  popok^on 


'  *  The  practical  difficulty  is,  how  to  draw  the  line  fairly  betitreen  eadi  eUss.— 
Ed.  E.  J.  E, 
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of  the  whole  world  could  now  not  do  by  hand  )»bonr  what  the  madhine- 
powvc  >o£  Lsu&c9shire  alone  effisds  with  perfect  eaady  and  infinitely  better. 

The  County  of  Gloneester  hwl  ayaaied  itself  aa  jnuch  as  any,  of  the 
grants  in  aid  of  education.  The  Counties  of  Hereford,  8alop,  and 
Worcester  as  little  as  any,  and  less  than  Gloucestershire,  thou^  their 
population  exoeeds  it  by  more  than  60,000.  Their  backwardness  and 
low  moral  standard  the  Deaki  attributed  greatly  to  the  prevalence  of  dder- 
driilking,  againot  which  he  inveighed  in  strong  terms.  It  was  known  to 
diminish  bodily  strength  in  a  singular  d^ee ;  and  he  especially 
denounced  that  wornt  ^phase  of  the  truck  system,  which  oonsisbed  in 
paying  part  of  the  wages  of  labour  in  oider«  The  Dean  advocated  nighl^ 
scbpok  for  adults,  and  lectures,  as  capital  modes  of  ginng  instruction  to  the 
people  ;  and  said  how  usefully  Clergymen  might  employ  the  leisure  they 
could  spare,  after  fulfilling  their  spiritual  and  paroolnal  ministiwtiona,  to 
this  legitimate  and  useful  mode  (^diffusing  the  stores  of  their  own  informa- 
tion and  intelligence.  Judge  Talfourd  had  admirably  enforced  in  his 
last  change  this  duty  of  kindly  sympathy  between  classes  as  the  great 
want  of  England. 

:The  Dean  saw  no  reason  to  despond  at  the  slowness  of  educa/tion. 
Like  all  the  great  advances  in  machinery  and  art,  its  progress  must 
be  slow  and  gradual  They  had  to-day  had  a  pleasing  proof  of  its  extension 
to  the  poorest  classes,  afforded  by  the  excellent  specimen  of  the  instmoi- 
tion  given  in  the  workhouse.  They  must  each  persevere  in  the  good 
work.  Those  who  strove  to  educate  were  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  as 
Franklin  had  said,  that  the  character  of  a  doer  (^  good  was  of  more 
importanoe  than  any  other  reputations  The  bookrhawking  system  was 
Ihnetther  useful  auxiliary  in  the  good  work.  An  old  quaint  writer  had 
eaid  of  books  : — "  Books  are  the  masters  which  instruct  us  without  rods, 
without  anger,  and  without  pay.  If  we  mistake  their  meaning  they  do 
not  murmur,  and  if  we  are  ignorant  they  do  not  laugh  at  us."  We  must 
never,  however,  forget,  in  our  anxiety  to  give  the  power  to  read,  to 
asoertain  what  becomes  of  the  power  when  it  is  acquired. 

The  Dean  then  enlarged  on  the  duty  of  improving  the  cottage  com- 
forts of  the  poor,  and  some  other  physical  means  of  facilitating  mental 
improvement  and  social  progress.  Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to 
him  for  his  valuable  lecture ;  and  he  assented,  at  the  request  of  the 
meetiug,  to  print  his  lecture.  The  association  then  adjourned  at  once  to 
luncheon,  at  which  the  Bishop  presided.  Two  subjects, — ^Annuities  for 
Teachers,  and  Prize  Systems^  were  proposed  for  discussion,  which  proved 
tante  and  uuinteresting. 

It  is  highly  to  be  desired  that,  at  fiiture  meetings  of  this  and 
similar  associations,  the  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  much 
larger,. and  the  clergy  a  much  smaller  part  in  the  proceedings.  It  should 
be  rem^nbered  that  the  institution  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  former 
class,  who  have  few  if  any  other  opportunities  of  discussing  what  so 
closely  interests  themselves ;  whilst  the  clergy  have  manifold  occasions 
of  doing  so.  We  trust  there  will  for  the  future  be  summer  as  well  as 
winter  meetings,  and  that  the  next  lecture  at  each  association  will  be 
giv^en  by  a  school-teacher.  We  trust  that  the  clergy  and  gentry  who 
are  members  will  forgive  this  hint.  It  will,  if  taken  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered,  be  assuredly  the  means  of  giving  these  useful  associa* 
tions  a  vitality  and  practical  utility  they  will  not  otherwise  attain. 
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$09  urmuu^wciL 


.    HANTS  AND  WILTS  ABUI/T  EDUCATION  80CIIOTY>  AND  OON*- 
FBRENOE  OF  INSTITtTMONS  IN  1TNI0N.  =  ' 

■      _         ^  ^  ! 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,,  seoonded  by  the  Bishop  o£  SfUlsbw^). 
the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Dean  of  Herelord. 

The  Chaibmak  addressed  the  meeting.  He.  gave  aoBie  inteiMfliiig  detwk  «£« 
visit  to  Mr.  Whitworth's  hctory  in  Manchester ;  he  drew  attentioi^  alae^o  idd  ''k^tf* 
time  system"  in  the  factory  districts  of  Lancashire,  and  si^gested  whether  flotne 
similar  provision  might  not  oe  made  for  the  children  of  agricultural  dlstnictEb  B# 
stated  toat  the  objects  of  this  meeting  referred  rather  to  aduU  than  to  eleawattvy 
education,  and  pointed  out  forcibly  the  importance  of  makings  previoion  fbr  cMEf^dnd 
out  the  education  that  had  been'  given  in  sf^ooL  This  Sooiet^  b44  befn  ffiM^fM 
since  he  left  the  county,  bi»t  he  considered  it  a  moTement  of  a  vei^y  ^porlfoiiil 
character.  The  class  of  subjects  it  was  proposed  to  teacli,  and  the  ground  the  Society 
proposed  to  occupy,  might  be  judged  of  by  the  diagrams,  apparatus,  and  modds  before 
them.  When  formerly  in  Basingstoke  ev«ry  one  was  foretelling  nxin  from  the  raUwa^^ 
but  he  saw  no  sign  of  it.  Why  should  they  not  anti<4pate  the  same  reoultfiram  ^4a4» 
in  all  its  applications  ?  The  steam  plough,  the  steam  thrashing-machine,  acid  otber< 
agricultural  machines.  The  day  was  coming  when  skilled  labour  would  be  valued^ 
nay,  necessary  ;  and  it  was  wise  in  us  to  prepare  for  it,  whether  by  tine  nightrS(^oo),' 
by  half-time,  or  through  the  agency  of  the  institutionB  in  union  wiUi  thi^  Society  the^ 
were  assembled  to  consider ;  and  he  hoped  these  q uestlon^  with  ^ose  which,  BOom" 
ing  to  the  printed  schedule  in  their  hands^  would  be  brought  under  consid^ratioo* 
would  receive  that  attention  from  the  members  and  the  various  institutions  th^ 
represented,  which  they  so  richly  deserved.  The  Chairman  then  called  on  the  Secre- 
tary to  read  the  BqKMt. 

KSPOBX  07  THE  HaNTB  AKD  WiL!I»  ADUU  El>U€iATIDa  SOCHBIT* 

Presented  October  7^,  1856,  at  Bcisingstoke. 

In  preseBting  their  Report  of  proceeding  for  the  year  ending  Sepi  1>  1556»  tiw 
CouDuttee  Tentare  to  ooogntulate  the  S^ety  mi  the  suooets  whm  hm  tMtmM 
its  laboucs.  The  great  work  of  promoting,  stimulating^  and  aiding  AduU  Sduoatie^' 
is  not  one  which  can  be  accomplished  without  long-continued  exertion  and  patient 
forbearance.  There  is  much  lost  ground  to  make  good,  and  pr^udicefly  interestsy  ^d 
cUfferenoe  of  views  are  to  be  overcome  before  we  can  agree  upon  any  common  platfami 
of  operations.  When  this  is  agreed  upon,  it  will  still  ba  netessavy  to  adlow  for  vaiy^ 
wide  diversities  of  oiroumstances  and  eondifcions  in  the  arraagitmenits  forcan^goi^ 
our  oljects.  Great  as  the  improvement  has  been  in  our  elementary  sdioola  in  .their 
ijaethod  of  teaching,  and  the  more  practical  range  of  eubjeots,  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  our  greatest  difficully,  the  early  removal  of  children  finom  sc^>ely  has  noti 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  and  whether  thf6  very  «ffi>vts  we  have  maidb  tetiiaH 
prove  school  teaching,  have  not  tended  to  abridge  itn  duration.  It  is.heade  our  offioa 
to  enter  into  this  branch  of  inquiry  which  belongs  nUiher  to  the  province  of  elemeataiy 
than  Adult  Education  ;  but  as  it  is  our  duty  to  take  up  the  youth  as  we  receive  kim 
from  the  elementary  schoolmaster,  it  is  necessarily  of  vital  importftnoe  to  os  and  to 
our  hopea  of  carrying  on Jiis  educaitionr  that  his*  teaching  m  the  elementary  sdioc^ 
should  be  sound,  enlightened,  and  liberal,  that  so  he  may  be  pKepAioed  t4  reoaive  withi 
out  risk  or  danger  those  impressions  th«^  the  opening  world  cannot  fiul  to  make,  and 
that  the  various  calls  and  ramifications  of  labour,  industi^  and  skill  neoessitatOk »  Itl 
has  been  a  question,  and  is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  thid  meeting  is  caltsd,  at 
what  age,  for  the  purposes  and  operations  of  the  Society,  Adult  Education  ahoidd  \» 
considered  to  commence.  Fifteon  is  the  age.thftt  has  been  hiUaerto  taken,  bQ4>  jidgiag 
from  the  correspondence  of  mscny  members  on  the  subject  of  evening  aohooH'  th«ffa 
would  appear  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  or  at  all  events  of  practice  on  this  suljecti 
and  as  ^e  starting  point  of  our  exertions  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importaoiQe,  it 
would  be  well,  pe^ps,  if  it  be  wished  that  any  higher  or  lower  standam  ahouldbe 
taken,  that  the  wishes  of  the  Society  should  be  formally  ^xprctased.  i     n:  <: 

During  the  past  year  several,  important  institutions  haye  been  received  into  u»ioa,| 
while  the  number  of  schools  and  small  country  reading-rooms  has  increased.  Amosg^ 
the  number  of  insiituUons  are  those  of  Fareham,  Gilliugham,  Havant»  Lymim^n« 
Newbury,  Odiham,  Poole,  Bingwood,  Shafleabury,  TUtohfi^d,  Wlnntiiiigtei^  Wiitfii^ 
ap4  We«t  Cowea.    Amongst  the.«$hoo|a  thoae  of  New.  Alre86>«d»  £e«^^««)d«i£3kMi*- 
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ton,  Erchfont^  Empsfaott,  Farl^,  Longatook,  Pitton,  and  Woodlands^  and  among  tho 
smaller  reading-roomB,  those  of  Brightstone,  CAlbotmifs,  ChilboUon,  Longparisli,  and 
Hayling  Island.  Yowr  Oammitte^  would  dmw  your  afttentioa  to  an  alteration  in  the 
Bules  made  at  the  Salisbury  Committee  Meeting,  held  in  January,  by  which  the  terms 
Qf  admittance  idv  Btho^  are  reduced  to  58.,  and  the  admission  of  any  peculiar  iustl- 
tutions,  such  as  the  book-hawking  societies  and  drawing-schools  is  free,  it  having  been 
•odsidered  that  these  institutions  are  not  of  a  character  to  contribute  anything  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  enlarging  libraries,  there  hare  been  only  three 
amplications  for  grants  of  money  during  the  past  year.  In  boc^-purohases  for  insti- 
tutions m  union,  ihwe  has  been  a  considerable  increase  as  oompared  with  last  year. 
la  1855,  170  vols,  were  ordered  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  desire  of  institutions  in  union, 
whereas  f6r  the  present  year,  820  vols,  have  been  ordered  through  the  agent  to  the 
Society  of  Ajrts,  100  of  which  are  ordered  by  the  Book-Hawking  Society,  but  lately 
taken  into  union  with  us.  The  books  so  supplied  to  the  -various  institutions  in  union, 
weie  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  know,  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  820  vols,  were  from  the  General  and  Supplemental  Catalogue 
•f  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  In  addition  to  the  books  actuaUy 
ordered,  the  Secretary  for  book-purchases  has  received  numerous  applications  from 
local  secretaries  for  lists  of  useful  and  popular  books ;  a  desideratimi  which  it  is  hoped 
the  catalogue  this  day  issued  to  members  will  supply. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  at  Southampton,  it  was  resolved  that  this  catalogue  of 
books,  formed,  on  the  return  made  by  the  different  institutions  in  union,  of  the  12 
books  or  sets  of  books  most  in  request  among  their  members,  should  be  printed  for  the 
tise  of  the  institutions.  The  value  of  this  catalogue,  first,  as  a  guide  to  institutions 
purchasing,  and  secondly,  as  a  guide  to  the  tastes  and  studies  of  our  members,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  point  out.  For  its  imperfections  your  Committee  would  crave  indul- 
gence so  fibr  as  they  depend  on  them,  and  on  the  Secretary,  by  whose  labours  and 
classifications  the  details  have  been  oaoried  out.  Had  your  Committee  been  favoured 
by  more  exact  answers  to  their  questions,  the  labour  would  have  been  much  diminished, 
and  the  result  much  more  satismctory.  They  had  hoped  this  ^ear  to  have  been  able, 
^  tiirough  the  returns  of  the  ins^utions,  to  have  published  a  still  more  accnrate  cata- 

logVMy  but  they  regrat  to  say  that  oot  <rf  76  institutes  and  schools,  only  19  have  favoured 
'  tbem  with  any^  answers  to  their  questions.    The  nmnber  deficient  (57)  is  so  large  as  to 

'  pneohide  any  possibility  of  sudi  a  catalogue  being  prepared. 

^  The  attention  of  the  Committee  being  dire^ed  to  the  means  of  promoting  Adult 

^  Education,  various  efforts  have  been  made  to  which  your  Committee  would  anxiously 

^  Grave  your  attention.    In  the  autumn  of  1855,  at  a  meeting  at  Basingstoke,  it  was 

^  resolved  to  offer  premiunis  to  Evening  Adult  Schools,  and  the  Paper  (A)  was  issued, 

which,  with  the  alterations  now  made  in  it,  it  is  proposed  to  reissue  for  the  present 
^  year.    Under  these  proposals  two  schods  only,   namely,  Empshott  and  Petersfield, 

^  nave  claimed  and  received  the  gratuity.    At  the  same  meeting  the  subject  of  itine- 

rating Ubraries,  diseussed  at  Southampton,  and  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  was 
;  taken  into  conidderation.     In  these  counties  there  are  happily  few  parishes  in  which 

^  amending  library  in  some  form  or  other,  however  modifi^  and  insufficient,  does  not 

^  already  exist,  or  in  which  the  cottage  book-shelf  has  not  become  general  through  the 

^  active  agency  of  the  book-hawking  societies.    There  did  not  then  appear  an  opening 

for  such  a  system  of  itinerating  libraries,  as  had  elsewhere  been  adopted  with  such 
^  good  effect.    The  Committee  thought  that  the  same  object  might,  to  a  great  extent, 

'  be  attained  by  the  Union  of  Libraries,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  interchange  of 

c  books.    With  tins  view  tbe  proposals  (B)  were  issued.    They  were  discussed  by 

seiveral  institutions,  and  appeared  to  be  veiy  £sivourably  entertained,  but  the  absence  of 
reports  from  the  institutions,  prevents  our  ascertaining  whether  in  any  or  how  many 
oases  they  have  been  acted  upon.    Your  Committee  would  suggest,  that  very 
i  vahiable  service  may  be  rendered  to  the  cause,  by  the  local  secretaries  assisting  to 

^  group  together  the  <Ufferent  libraries,  and  promoting  their  union.    At  a  meeting  held 

ab  Salisbvry,  in  January  last,  the  subject  of  prizes  was  taken  into  consideration,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  offer  premiums  for  the  best  examinations  according  to  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  secretaries.  After  considering  the  proposition  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  of /tiie  Committee  at  Basingstoke,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  it  out  by 
i  the  issue  of  the  scheme  (C),  which  it  ii  proposed,  with  only  the  necessary  alterations, 

to  repeat  in  the  month  of  January,  1857,  continuing  the  same  subjects.  This  pro- 
peeal  afrises  out  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  such  questions  before  the  public,  and 
tbe  want  of  inlormatioii,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  in  circulating  notices^ 
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wfeicb  prevails  upon  the  suTjject.     These  papers,  with  the  alteration  of  the  dates  only, 
it  is  proposed  to  re-issue  for  January  next. 

Under  these  proposals,  examinations  were  held  in  the  week  of  July  14th,  at 
Lymington,  Alton,  and  Abbott's  Ann.  The  method  of  conducting  the  examination  was 
as  follows  : — -An  application  was  made  to  the  President  of  the  institution  to  which 
the  candidate  belonged,  requesting  his  assistance  in  the  nomination  of  three  members, 
one  or  other  of  whom  would  be  present  during  the  whole  of  the  examination,  and 
report  that  the  answers  of  the  candidates  were  given  without  any  aid  or  assistance 
whatever.  The  whole  was  in  writing.  Two  hours  in  the  evening  were  fixed  upoq 
by  the  President^  and  allotted  to  each  paper  of  questions  which  was  sent  by  that  day's 
post  to  the  President,  sealed,  and  with  a  special  direction  on  the  cover,  that  they  were» 
to  be  opened  in  the  room.  The  answers  also  were  to  be  sealed  up  in  the  room,  and 
returned  with  a  certificate  from  the  Manager  to  the  Secretary  by  the  post.  Several 
candidates  in  the  first  instance  announced  their  intention  of  standing,  but  afterwards 
from  doubt  or  distrust  of  the  examination,  withdrew.  Finally  three  members  only 
of  the  institutes  of  Lymington,  Alton,  and  Abbott's  Ann^  were  examined  ;  the  first 
in  six  subjects,  iocluding  those  proposed  by  the  Society,  as  No.  4  (in  C),  with  the? 
addition  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  Macaulay  s  History,  Blunt  on  thelleformation,au4 
the  French  language.  The  second  in  the  three  subjects  (No.  4,  C)  proposed  by  the. 
Society  ;  and  the  third  in  the  same  subjects,  with  the  addition  of  drawing.  The' 
examination  in  each  case  was  satisfactory,  and  the  Committee,  desirous  of  marking^ 
their  approbation  of  the  courage  and  confidence  with  which  these  members  met  the 
proposals  of  the  Society,  and  subjected  themselves  to  an  examination  of  which  they 
could  have  no  experience,  have  awarded  to  each  a  certificate  and  a  prize,  varying 
according  to  the  value  of  the  examination,  and  the  number  of  subjects  successfully 
handled.  It  has  awarded  therefore  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Skinner,  of  Lymington,  a  piize. 
of  305. ;  to  Mr.  W.  Blake,  of  Alton,  a  prize  of  205. ;  to  Mr.  W.  Bowden,  of  Abbott'at' 
Ann,  a  prize  of  105.,  accompanied  in  each  instance  by  the  Society^s  certificate.  At^ 
the  same  meeting,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Committee  to  offer  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  travelling  expenses  to  any  members  of  institutions  in  union,  under  the  conditions 
(expressed  in  C),  who  would  present  themselves  for  examination  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  June.  Here  again,  several  were  in  the  first  instance  disposed  to  become 
candidates,  but  afterwards  withdrew :  one  only,  Mr.  John  Hams,  of  Romsey, ! 
presented  himself,  and,  your  Committee  are  happy  to  say,  hrought  away  with  him '. 
one  of  the  Society's  certificates.  By  a  subsequent  resolution  of  the  Committee, ; 
passed  at  the  Winchester  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  give  a  prize  of  books  to  any, 
one  earning  the  Society's  certificate  j  and  in  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Ham  a  will  also  | 
present  himself  before  you  this  day,  to  receive  his  prize.  Your  Committee  consider, ' 
that  in  this  manner  they  have  carried  out  the  spirit  of  'the  recommendations  of  tho 
Southampton  meeting,j  on  the  subject  of  certificates,  as  preparatory  to  those  of  fhe 
Sodety  of  Arts;  ana  wbufd  ^llingly,  with  your  approWron,-  cdntiftue'  the  A«e 
offers,  and  carry  them  still  further  by  paying  afl  thi  expenses  of  those  who  gain  onr 
prizes  or  certificates  kt  the  Society  of  Ai-ts'  examinations.  While  touching  on  this 
subject,  It  may  be  well  to  suggest  to  this  meeting  the  propriety  of  addressing  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  the  aubject  of  its  eliminations.  They  vfere  hfeld  UHt'year  iiff 
Lbndon  only,  but  the  Society  proposes  this  year  to  hold  them^  also  in  the  If^rtii. 
Shoidd  Mte  not,  therefore,  vindicate  for  the  South  alsb,  an  equal  claim  to  oonsidemtioiif 
It  would  be  a  gretiit  saving  of  expense  to  those  who  can  ill  afford  it,  if  Uie  Society 
W43hld  hbld  a  central  examination  for  the  South;  in  SaUsbuiy,  Southaraptou^  tt 
Windhester. 

The  last  sal^ect  to  which  the  Committee  would  dmw  the  f^ttenti<MB  qf  the  m^tivgi 
islthe  Declaration  of  employers  of  labour,  by  which  they  undertake  to  give  Tidue  to 
the  certificatesy  as 'well  ot  the  Hants  wad  Wilts  Society  as  of  the  Sociefy-  of  A:^ 
Gbpies  of  this  lie  upon  the  table,  and  a  very  great  boon  will  be  conferred  on  the  cause 
of  education  by  promoting  the  wide  diffusion  of  tliat  paper,  now  signed  by  a  veiy 
li^ge,  enlightened,  and  influential  body  of 'men,  and  by  getting  those  whose  attention 
has  not  yet  b^eu  fixed  upon'  it,  to  join  in  this  common  and  joint  deolarstioD  of  the 
YhlxLQ  of  a  good  education.  A  most  influential  declaration  has  been  issued  l^  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  object  of  our  declaration  is  to  assist  it  by  local  ramifications  ; 
t6  enlist  local  classes  and  sympathies ;  and  to  make  known  to  the  conviction  of  car 
people,  the  value  which  so  many  of  their  neigibours,  well  known  to  them  as  men  of 
sound  judgment  and  integrity,  thus  set  upon  a  good  education. 

Your  Committee  feel  that  in  the  Keport  now  presented,  many  and  very  interesting 
questions  have  been  necessarily  passed  OTcr,  but  they  trust  to  their  being  bronght 
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nnder  diBctugion  in  the  Con&rence.  Tbey  remt  that  the  Eeports  do  not  allow 
them  to  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of  classefl  in  the  Institutes.  Drawing 
Classea,  under  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  have  been  successfiilly  carried 
out  in  North-west  Hants,  at  Basingstoke,  Andover,  and  Whitchurch,  piscussion 
Classes,  Music  Classes,  and  Elementary  Classes,  have  also  been  favourably  mentioned 
in  some  of  the  Institutions ;  while  in  many  there  is  a  promise  of  greater  attention  to 
dasaes  in  the  coming  season.  To  one  of  the  schemes  of  lectures  as  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  ¥,  V.  Thornton,  and  accepted  by  the  Basingstoke  Institute,  the  Committee 
would  ask  your  particular  attention.  Mr.  Thornton  proposes  a  "Course  of  Historical 
Leotures,"  cu  a  help  to  a  regular  cowrae  of  reading  for  the  winter ^  and  offers  further 
to  assist  the  members  by  meeting  them  in  the  Beading-room,  an  hour  before  the 
lecture. 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  the  diagrams  and 
models  of  the  Society  were  lent  to  the  Bucks  and  Berks  Education  Society,  for  use  at 
a  large  Meeting  in  the  Town-hall  of  Windsor,  where  a  kindred  Society  for  those  two 
oeuntieB  was  euccessfttlly  inaugurated.  The  Report  of  that  Society,  recently  pub- 
lished, shows  it  to  be  progressing  favourably  under  the  same  ffracious  patronage  that 
has  been  extended  to  ours.  Applications  aJso  have  been  made  from  other  counties 
for  the  Itules  and  papers  of  the  Socie^.  The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  deep 
regret  at  the  loss  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Bennett,  their  Wiltshire  Treasurer,  throuffh 
severe  indisposition.  Mr.  Hetley,  of  Salisbury,  has  been  kind  enough  to  accept  the 
duties  of  the  office.  Annexed  will  be  found  the  Financial  Statement  of  the  Treasurer^ 
Messrs.  Faithfull  and  Hetley. 

Your  Committee  feel  that  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  those  gentlemen  who 
during  the  past  year  have  placed  their  gratuitous  services  as  Lecturers  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society,  and  have  thus  furthered  its  objects.  They  are  enabled  to  report  that 
a  still  stronger  body  of  Lecturers  have  this  year  offered  their  services,  as  the  Lecture 
List  will  show.  The  advantages  thus  offered,  as  many  of  the  Institutes  testify,  have 
rallied  round  us,  in  a  common  cause,  many  who  might  not  otherwise  have  joined  us. 
In  thus  coming  within  the  sphere  of  our  operations,  let  us  hope  that  good  will  be  the 
result,  and  that  we  shall  learn  to  look  upon  any  one  means,  however  pleasant,  as  only 
a  means  to  an  end.  This  end  must  be  pursued  with  judgment  and  industry  by  eveij 
means  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it :  by  Classes,  by  Evening  Schools,  by  Exaou- 
nations,  by  Certificates  and  Prizes, — that  the  great  work  we  propose  to  ourselves  may  • 
prosper,  not  merely  in  the  education  of  the  adult,  or  the  enlightenment  and  raising 
up  of  the  classes  who  have  suffered  so  much  by  neglect,  but  by  the  promotion  of 
intelligence  and  sound  judgment  among  the  many,  through  the  extension  of  education 
on  a  sound  basis,  and  thus  add  to  the  lutppiness  and  blessings  of  that  land  in  which 
we  dwell  as  a  Christian  people. 

Mesam.  E.  W.  Eauhfdll  and  B.  Hbtlbt,  in  account  with  the  Hants  and  Wilts 
Adult  Education  Society. 
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--^^-*    -C^- !i  ^.>i.     ;    i^.i:  -o'T  .i    -      'tA!\     -"-"■'"'    '•»••- !♦••;'  fv  . /i-' -m" -t  .lO 

The  Committee  of  the  Hants  and  Wilts  Adult  j^i^cfytioii,  Boci^i^  pSI^r^i^  atf^^ips^ 

< :  :^Attttoilt4ii>.TJiyfl«>ra:gl#uity  in,  Mi^n^y  or .Booka  ^  the  feapheif,  or  TeftcJi^rs  ^iio 

shall  have  conducted  an  Evening  Class  or  School  during  tne  current/^^e^pq,^ 

ending  April  30, 1857,  to  the  satitB^aotianolAn  Inspector  appointed  bj  the  Com- 

t  r  JtHter^tftft^jefft  to  ife^e Jo^A^ivpng  oon4itiPM.|ti^  Uw.l^^  ..„*  ^^,;'|    j 

'^li'  That  tiMgrsitttHyi^A  bf  tke^Sooief^badotifofod^fixim  lo^9oqf^i9de|)fQN^ 

ofthe^pa^^aeiitoinAdelby  fhepetaKMiiB.aMnidingAhQid^       nil     ..i.im    jw,i  ^ii.  ni 

'  t.  TkMtkO  )9Upii Under ^h'e  agid  qf'lS  yfAr^4>e  OQQnte|dy  jiU)JbM:0mplR7e4  W  ^Mm 

trial  occupations.  .t  'rut  t^,,L 

^' d.'  Itiat'thdal&duifl  of'  the  gr»tiiHy,vm  fio^«^i8al;exoe€wUl^iJ^^i4^)^i|4.i<in  *be 

tiiimbbr^«ift%t4' class  «ndltha»tteiidshceb    An-.r,:,         .{,/m-.i    ,n   >-'  'rj^    ,-:  "f:  K^n^G 

4.  That  the  aggregate  hours  of  attendance  of  each  person  counted  for  tli^g^Si^^ 
iMf^M^leMthttnSO/'toiii^'ceitifiad.iv.ihesaluAustiiM  aj    k 

5.  That  Reading, iWrHiiig/]iiid<Ajrilihmsiif^i)»  «0SQntlAl)  jaii^fPli^  ^iilm 
struction ;  but  that  knowledge  of  Scripture,  Greography,  EngUsh  History,  and  any 
branch  of  science  be  fiivourably  considei<ed  li^d  reported  on  by  the  inspectors. 

6.  The  Committee  reserves  to  itself  the  rpower  of  withholding  the  gratuity  on  the 
gr^m^cf  if>^iaiS^piei|t  m^er^,  pr  p^riing  its  ^use  of  higher  efficiency  by  iripreaaing.it. 
:■        .■      .  .,    -    ■     iSigmd)'     .     •     S^uelBest  uio  sdT  Is 

E.  E.  P.  Kklset,  .  : ;  ,/  r  r , , , ...  ].,  ,f,  jj^.,_ 
'-^K'.^.-^/rhi8p4ber  i&'HsprcBeiit^fonn  id  altered  to  carry  out  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  Conference.   "'         'i'       •  •<-  ..t  ,..^    ■;-,;'-, v.S 

Pboposals.  J 

>  f      '."  '  "  '£^to»  cif  iii&raK<»  ai»(ii»^«(aa^  9/^^  >  /   *• 
1.  The  libraries  of  a  District  «baU  be  grouped  together,  as  mi^y  be  Cjot^cl^i^^ 

VibstiiMnMrfiUMdt  -by  ibe  local  Secretary,  and.  with,  the  conaent  of  the  libnuriea  fortned 
itii(lO''an  Union.-         .'••,.  ■•»'"♦-(' 

•  /tfi.iiBoxes  sl^dl  be  pifovided 'for  the  ti^nsfer , of  books  by  each  library.  .  ^  ,j 

8.  Catalogues  of  (oohlibibry  £(haU  be  ittterchanged  with  the  libraries,  of  thel^mobu 
<>'  4*  Evety  niember  ci  any  of  .tib«  librariea  idiall  ,b«  entitled  to  the  u^e.qf  any  hook 
in  any  of  the  other  libraries  (except  such  as  are  not  allowed  to, lo^  taken  put  pf;^ 
1:b(Mn)^^on^^givinjBf  in  the  hame  df  the  book,  to, the  ^ibr^upuap  of  hia  owvl  liorary  09^  or 
beidrei  the  26^  day  of  <each  ttenthi  N<^  on«  shall  be  oatitled  to  ^ppty  vftio  w ,  A^t 
^y^uoraed  any  booka he  has  before  received.  »  .^  j 

>  J(.'  Eaoik  libtariaBj  shall  ooUeot  and  return  on  or  before  the  27th  of .  each.|noo^^ 
the  books  received  the  preceding  month,  and  forward  a  fresh  list  of  tlioae,  ^Ii^^ 

"^r.    Tbs  oi!i)riage;di^il  be^paid  1^  the  Ubwffi^  4c:eceivwg,ibh^, l^fiH^  - .  . : .  i  i     o 
»^iv]So  >kooic  shall  be  sent  otit  thatthas  not  been  six  months  i»  Jbne  Ii«l;>]:ffif*  ..  r^Hl 

7.  No  library  shaU.afiplyJfor  more,  than  one  volupe  fop  every  ten  yolTqjp^MJ^ 
^^wii  Hbiinry. .  Volmmes.oot  returned  shajl  be  counted  as  against  the  library  app||fuig, 
MHis  fevfol  of  Id,  pet  week  ^hall.be.paid  by  tl^  peison  detainii^,  a  volume  ff^^ilP 

jBOntiuv^uiui  raoHtted  by  hit  librarian  tA.the  librairy  to  which  the>9p1f;,beI<W?f  .j,;^ 

'-(%^w*)'  'lautCXL  Biact,     '.        ;:)jj,n.>')  e>ffi 'to 

'^""''^^'' '^''  <■•'     ;         WWBBAM  a.'PO]EaAX^ 

"■'■IT''.  ""'■•■''-■.  ""V)"  '  '  ■  '    •-■:'•■•■' 

..PrJ^ses  of  3eo1^  to  the  v^lue  of  it\,  or  10*.,  according  to  ihe 
examination,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  merit,  shaH  be  a^_. ^  __   , 
jies^l^en^  9^,  Institutions  4n  Union  with  this  Socjety  as  shall  pass  a  good  and '  tti^ 
factory  examination  either,—  '         '^    in    -i  »i    .1^ 

,    Tii^sL  in  any  three  lectures  that  have  been  delivered  in  their  Institutions  during 
'Qje.lastQf  pi-eJrfentiSesglon;'    /  ;!    .   ; ,      •!     ./.;/:' 

Or;  secondly,  in  any  subject  which  had  !>een  Wght  itf  a  oiksa  of  wbWi  tBe^biWi- 
date  has  been  a  member.      »    ■    •    '•     ^  ■,.     ■  >  >,;,\    a  .y.\-.y,  ,t,,\^^^^^^\ 
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Or,  thirdly,  ia  any  three  volumes  oOf-^ijitpry^.  Science,  or  Geography,  in  the  library 
of  his  Institation. 

Or,  fourthly,  in  the  three  following  si^ji^ots : — 1.  The  History  and  Theory  of  the 
--'-■'-  -  •  r  of  the  British  Isles.    8.  The 


SieaDfL-engine.    i2.  The  Physical  and  General  Geography  of 

"  A  certlflcate  of  merit  will  be  given  alfiKy'td'  aH  who  MtttU  pitsis  the'etamiiiAtion 

ij^di^siy;    '    ■"  ■  ■  '-.•.,:,..  h.'^rr    .,.-.-    .,. 

1.  That  the  candidate  be  above  15  years^  of  «ge^i  That,  dnvingsbtisenth*  at  least, 
Hii  'iMin  >faifv«  ttttend«d'  a  olaes*  or  classes'  of  instnistioa,:  if.  mj  wioh .  have  be«a  hf Id 
in  his  Institution.  That  lie  ittddina  tertlic^i»)el  good  QonduoU  «nd^  his  eenr 
f&ftiil%1#i<fti*lhe:|i^riMtU^  by  the  PM^eaiafe^Steoretary  of  his 
Institution.  ^  ,.1 
^^^t.  'ffhM^'hl^  •gii^noti^  tft  theiSecvetacy,  in  uniting;  dr  mrr.bisfore.  th^  l^tb  of 
December,  stating  the  lectures,  subjects,  or  bdoksin*  «rhioh  hd  (Mtes  ta  bf 
^ttfcblfiiftd:     '^    :■"'■               -     .- >  ..-     i   .  •  .,  1 

3.  The  examinatkm  wiU  b4  ooodooled  in  wnting'.in  th^  memberoMnsUtnAi^ 
cOkl^rstibht^sguliiAidfiv as  the  Secretaries  of  Uiii^aei0ty«hati!i^p^^     ,;         • 

.„.,„     ...'-.,'  •     <^->  ■    ■■    ■ 

^j,  ,  "       ,    ,  '  Rules  aktd  IteGutATioKft.  '  .      ■    .* 

T. "This  Society  shall  be  called  "The  Hants  and  Wilts  Adtift  Bducatioh  Boeietyi'' 

2.  The  Objects  of  this  Society*'  are  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Literary  and 
SciesitKAo  IsUitilutiDns,  Libraries,  and  Beading-rooms ;  and  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  improvement,  by  the  delivery  of  Lectures  on  literary  and  scientific 
pubjects,  and  by  the  formatfoi^  of  Classes. 

'"^.^  Th0  Matmg<ementof  the  Soeiety  shall  be  wdted  iBibe<)emmitte^  of  whiqhthe 
Secretaries  and  Treasurers  shall  be  ex  officio  members.    Three  shall  be  a  qtionun.      r 

4.  The  Operations  of  the  Society  shall  include  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Wilts, 
with  such  other  places  as,  by  reason  of  contiguity,  or  for  convenience*  sake,  are 
accepted  by  the  Committee. 

,  5.  A  General  Meeting  of  thfe  Bociety  sh^l  be  h^l4  annuilly,  in  the  month  of 
'A^igtiSt,  ft)r  the  election  of  officers  atrtl  thirisk^ 

'  "67' The  Society  shaH  endeavour  to  promote  Lectures  ia  the  Isrgei-  Institutions^  hgr 
a  List  of  Lectures  offered  gratuitously  to  their  choice,  and  in  the  rural  and  smaHer 
Institutions,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  aSBflrt»noe;  For  either  purpose  eottmuni- 
i^tionfs  and  ai^ngements  should  be  made  with  the  Loos^  Secretary. 
^,71  The  Travelling  Expenses  of  the  Lecturefirs  shidl  be  boine  by  the  Institution 
'ira^ming  tbeif  serricJes.  ^      .     : 

J  "  S.  Members' 6onsfst,—Fiii9ti  of  Annuri  Subseribers  of  £1,  oir  Donors  of  MO4 
^tcad  E(econdly,  of 'Lectuif^i^,  ^orie  bervic^S  having  ^beeo  iocepted  bJjr  tihe  Committee, 
'  lave  ^ven,  or  undertaken  to  give,   at  kiast  '^ee  Lectures;  grktuitpu^y^  in  1^ 


M' 


^dt^ht  year,  itf  Institutions  iii  "uhion,  and  vrlthdut'any  compensatitiii  1:^  mutual 
a^stttnce.  '   .  •  -       '''.,*-  ,    ..  .  ..  1:  -i  :  :i,  ; 

9.  Members  ^11  bift"  ^ntHFdd ;  t6  adteiMibn  "foiill  Leetnre%imd:tQthe£ce«  usejdf 
DiagramsyMWtel^  A{»patattis,  &e.  in  any  I^fdiutkm^in  Uifimi)  oe  in  their  own  houses. 
'^Subscribers  di  10s.  ehaH  Be  enHtled  toadMfttelon  Uf  all  Lect^esi,  .    ,  /. 

•■^"10;  In^itution's'  id  uriitth  witjhthe  Society  df  Ariw,  if.  withm  tii6  terms  of  TixJimi, 
^^11  he  entitled  to'fi'ee  admission  ilito  tin^on  with  this  Society,  fichooiaara  aduifl- 
sible  d»  payni^ri<6  'of -iSs.  pefianni^V'and  othev  pMulia»  Insfei^fubktoSLafcthatriwd^tkm 
of  the  Committee.  Or^tnatV  InstitiUions  and  Beadh)g-rooms  shall  be  taken  into 
union  ^^^Warditij^  to  the  Secretary 'an  application  to  that  effect  from  any  member 
of  the  Institution  whois  also>aanemb^  of  this  Society. 

11.  In  towns  where  more  than  one  Institution  is  in  union,  the  Lectures  shall  be 
open  on  the  same  terms  to  all  members. 

scarry  out  its 

^Q?*«iUie8 

lects  of  the  &)(i^*6ty.  ;  ■'  '  "    "'    '  '      ""^      'H'...-^ 
feicle1;y  Vpft)m(a^-aiia'<^ttatei  Wt  nWlJh«r«o 

Note. — In  these  Rules  the  word  Society  is  uised  to  a^ua^Jb^e^an^  and^Wi^ 
iAdMdtMnboiim&o^^.  r  Tbe^f«fmM^»mi8(?^BUed^^^ 
ImtUtUeSt  Schools,  Reading-Rooms,  d:c,  in  union  withmit  Soci^^.^  ,  ^  „^,    <  t^ii  .)/ 
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l^mfyfoiy  f^onsAAe  lor  tjie  J^otu^Pj  ^eliverpd  io  «ny  XosU^tion  ip  npi^at^riiilMb^l 
tEeinapfe^Qf.  th|8  l^atroa,  J?i>Bsidept,  yi9^{^re8i4«n*9,v<WR  of  a^  Offi^wr  Pl  *k9jSQ«i«^, 

©if  tectwres,  or  InatituUp^  iytt  upio».    .,  ...      i       .  ,t   .-...i  ^    /.,(  ..dv/ 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  next  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said:  Mr.  Deato^  I 
have  received  your  permission  to  move  the  adoption  and  circulation  of  this  Report, 
which  has  been  already  printed  for  our  convenience,  and  which  we  have  ail,  I 
am  sure,  listened  to  with  deep  interest.  For  myself,  I  can  safely  say  that  I 
have  never  listened  to  a  Heport  more  practical  in  its  character,  or  more  likelj 
to  be  useful  for  after  consideratioiL.  But  you  will,  nevertheless,  permit  me  perhaps, 
in  moving  its  circulation,  to  add  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  general  objects  of 
this  meeting.  I  have  attended  it  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  myself. 
1  had  a  double  motive,  I  may  say,  in  attending  here  to-day,— one,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess,  is  in  some  degree  a  personal  one, — not  exactly  personal  to  myself,  but 
to  you,  air,  who  now  so  worthily  occupy  that  chair.  I  did  feel  that  when  you  did  ss 
the  favour  of  coming  here  from  your  now  distant  sphere  of  duty,  where  you  are  so 
usefully  occupied,  it  became  me,  as  one  who  had  been  connected  with  you  for  so  many 
years  whilst  you  resided  in  this  diocese,  to  come  forward  and  express  my  gratification 
at  seeing  you  thus  returning,  if  only  for  a  day,  to  your  former  field  of  labour,  to 
testify  to  us  that,  though  removed  to  a  distance  from  us  in  your  person,  you  are  sUil 
with  us  in  spirit, — that  you  still  feel  an  interest  in  that  county  which  you  have  (xai- 
tributed  so  much  to  benefit,  and  in  which  you  have  set  so  bright  an  example  to  others 
in  promoting  the  great  cause  of  education.  It  must  be  to  you,  Mr.  Bean,  a  subject 
of  honest  congratulation  that  you  have  lived;, — as  many  who,  like  yourself,  have 
laboured  for  the  good  of  others, ^to  see  that  good  which  you  have  acoornplisW 
appreciated  by  your  contemporaries.  I  remember  when  you  first  annonnced  to  me 
your  intention  with  reference  to  the  school  at  King's  Somborne, — the  firet  of  its  kind 
established,  1  believe,  not  only  in  this  county,  but  in  this  country.  I  have  always 
looked  with  deep  interest  to  that  school,  and  the  object  it  was  intended  to  serve. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  connected  with  this  diocese,  it  has  been  my  object  to  promote 
the  staple  of  education.  I  felt  how  great  the  need  that  that  staple  should  be  elevated, 
and  I  felt  also  how  little  had  been  done  by  the  large  machinery  at  work, — the  many 
schools  that  were  open,— the  many  ardent  minds  that  were  labouring  in  them.  I 
felt  how  little  had  been  done  by  ail  the  agencies  towards  bringing  the  great  mass  of 
the  rising  population  of  the  country  within  the  sphere  of  what  may  legitimately  be 
called  instruction, — I  mean  education  in  its  highest  sense.  To  you,  sir,  we  owe  it, 
to  have  shown  to  us  that  education  may  be  raised  to  its  most  desirable  pitch,  even 
within  the  limits  of  a  strictly  agricultural  parish,— an  agricultural  parish  containing 
in  itself  no  pecuUar  advantages  favourable  to  the  object,  but  rather  the  contrary,  from 
the  absence  of  any  leading  educated  minds  beyond  the  ordinary  class  of  agriculturists 
within  the  parish  itself.  Yet,  sir,  you  have  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  that  that 
school  so  established  under  your  auspices  has  not  been  destined  to  fail,  as  some  pre- 
.dicted  it  would  do  when  you,  its  founder,  were  removed  from  it  to  labour  elsewhere. 
They  know  that  in  your  present  position  it  has  been  one  of  your  highest  pleasures  to 
receive  from  time  to  time  satisfactory  reports  of  that  school,  thus  proving  that  that, 
and  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  do  not  depend  .on  the  individuals  by  whom 
they  are  ftmnded,  or  upon  those  by  whom  they  may  be  first  managed  and  conducted, 
but  that  they  are  based  upon  principles  which  are  imperishable,  and  capable  of  being 
carried  into  action  when  the  hands  that  first  set  them  in  motion  and  guided  them  are 
removed,  and  perhaps  cold  in  the  dust.  This  you  have  experienced  yourself,  and 
this  you  have  proved  to  others,  and  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  attending  here 
to-day  to  show  that  you  still  sympathize  with  the  same  object,  and  that  you  still  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  same  humble  class  to  which  you  have  been 
already  so  great  a  benefactor.  Permit  me  to  add  that  I  had  another  motive  in 
desiring  to  participate,  with  you  in  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  this  meeting.  To 
you,  sir,  it  is  no  secret  that  I  have  long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
education  of  the  highest  cla.ss,  and  there  are  others  here  prenent  who  are  also  aware  * 
of  that  fact,  but  it  is  only  on  such  occasions  as  these  that  the_  great  m^^sses  of  ii»^^^ 
9^0  r^idQ,  within  the  county  with  whiqh  I  jam  connected  can  b&  in^«  awarejoirifftst 
pe.  n^y  earnest  deslros  on  tills  interejating  8^bjfict.  LfeKj,  the9<^or«^.tbllit*it,viiall 
pe  no  improper  intr.usion  of  inyse^f  to  attend  and  express  here,  in  the  preseoe^  a|0n* 
whom  I  knpw  to  be  so  warm  a  friend  ta  the  canae  d  adulation,  that  J  umptottd  iorlv 
a  coacljutor  with  him  in  the  humblest  way  io  the  furthvranoe  oi  i^Vh^tet  Mi"*' 
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'gf^ttfinafitfn  to  ih6  td'Tknpii  hoW  idofdi^Ut  and  ^tfdi'^xxt  eflbt1»  havQ  beeh  gecohd<Kl 
.%«o'Iftrge  a  body  of  t!h«  cler^  of  this  dioftesA.  '  The  SeCrc/tery  i^iH '  Wr  his  testi- 
«au»tt7  ,t6n!bi^  fiict  tikiit  nMrt  ttnkottgfdl'tli^'liMiiM-tMcifdl  aad  letet  talest^d  of  the  ledn!n*^r8 
who  have  gone  forth  from  the  seFentj-six  institTltioiik  fti  dMitieotioti  ii^fa  this  'SObi^ty 
have  been  the  clergy  of  this  diocese.'  'To^many  of  them  I  have  tifl|»ned  wijbh  great 
iMIlfh^,  iMd  riM^  With  gf«^  ^iVantAg^-  bf,  if' not  idth  lidtai^t^e,  the  fitiiT?  hag 
twQB'tay  td^ny-i^MMfdl^ottkr  take  this  opi>ortTniity  of  exptesiAng'  my  earnest  bdibf 
itbMi  tlMy  caiiMiot  itt  'any  Way '(stii)!>loy  their  thmd  more  uieniUy— next  to  that  altroVB 
«fi««k>Anii'))afnnk<Min«^^  of  thtfcler^matf,  the  fipfrltnal  cafe  of  his  parish— than  tn 
^4^ving*tAi»a;dvaii««gfe«f  tHMr'ififtyrntattMi  tts  thatway  to  th«  classes  lionnected  Irith 
«Ms<  seeiftty.  (Ch*brs.>  THe  sympathy  tttis  sttowii  by  thre  dei'gy  forms  by  itself,  as  it 
•<w0te^  a- taiy  to  theliferirts  »f 'iitany*-%hii(Jh  hteaHs  thi^y  tjbnld  nevtsr  reaA  br  any  mwe 
'i0rHi«l<«t>  di«laet«oittDde  «f  opet^i^n  ;  and  there  is  this  advantage  id  additW,  xhat  }n 
.tbis  «niy'we  Mtablfsh  that  ^trtral  ground  so  mndfa  to  be  desired  wherever  the  xAeriy 
rand  tbs  laity;)  tlM^more  edueHtedand  the  less  ednoitted,  mftyjn^t- together  on  the 
<miM  plaitl^rm.  Politics  may  divide,  but  the  Hants  and  Wilts  Adult  Educatio/ki 
>Sod«tyhsis  noihing to  do  with  pdi1»ieS.  !R€tig|!ou8  difiisrdbces  may  interpbse  to  disturb 
/kiwtt  hannbAywhiekihight  e)s»  teign  amongst  those  who  are  labouring  in  one  eommbn 
iMteei^  btu  thtsr  Boeiety  Ichows  nothing  of  retigrous  differences.  (Hear,  hear.)  HeM 
ylitanA9»gyi(j{  Aiikf&nt  views  upon  cfuestious  ot  thieoiogy  may  meet  and  oo-operato 
-  together  wittawt  finding  anything  to  interfere  with  the  religious  principles  or  prt- 
jwdioes  and'feeHngs  of  others.  This  I  regard  as  a  very  great  advantage.  I  am  one  6f 
.^tluMBe  Who  t)«iidve  l^aA  by  mutuid  intoroourse  tad  syUipatiietic  benevolence  more  may 
^b«^iMi«  ijt  Ihf^  way  of  ameliofatmg  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  than  by 
mmi  otber  n'^ans ;  and  wbatover  offers  the  opportunity  fbr  meetings  and  associations 
lof  itUB  kid4  seems  to  me  to  be  au  object  welf  Worthy  of  the  attention  as  well  of  the 
eiergy  ;as  the  felty.  (Cheers.)  I  feel  that  it  would  be  very  Unbecoming  in  me  to 
roodUpy  the  tirfie  of  this  tneeting  with  any  general  remarks,  but  I  teanuot  avoid  adding 
^^9Vbt  two-WordsrIn  refibrence  to  two  points  which  have  been  touched  npon  in  tlte 
fiepert;  I  wtefa  to  say  In  the  first  plaoe  how  gladly  I  observe  that  oompetitive  examj- 
natfoneAtets  within  the  scope  of  the  bpe^tions  of  the  sOciety:  (Heal',  hear.)  I  look 
tii^to'  theM'  eOmpetitive  exitminations  as  liltely  to  be  productive  of  very  great  benefit. 
'Sncty  btdigBlMi  n6t  ofily  into^eotit^t  with  each  other,  but' into  trial  with  each  bl&elr. 
iTh^t^h  yowng  mten  to' know  themselves,  arid  to  obtain  that  knowledge  which  thtfy 
Ihave--  flot^  font  whid^  others  possess.'  Thus  they  become  a  usefbl  stimulus  to  the  niiud 
-*•  iilipsove  Itself  by  oomparison  with  other  minds.  (Hear.)  1  hopfe  these  oompetrtiVe 
.euuniftaitioifs  will  be  continued,  and  that  the  niembers  who  compete  at  them  fbr  the 
jpriresniafhturB  years  will  not  bo  three  but  thirty:  One  other  point—the  half-time 
9y0ten&>4>4ias  been  alluded  to.  I  heard  with  great  delight  fr6nl  the  tihaSrman  the 
sMgi^r^stiiRl  Idiat  it  "fidgtit  be  possible  to  iniroduce  that  system  as  it  exists  in  this  mami- 
4kictafing  distficts^  but -With  some  tnodiflcatioUs,  into  agricultural  counties  sutih  sis 
Afais.  t'  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
cir^uBBstanees  of  the  agricultnral  counties  and  the  mannfacturing  districts.  Except 
kiivMyiiTgeiit  and  eiceptionsl  cslses,  the  productiOUs  of  the  fiictory  may  be  postponed 
from  one  t&y  to  another.  It  is  not  of  very  much  consequence,  ordmarily  speaking, 
41iHlt  agiten  numi^er  of  yards  of  eOttbn  should  b^  manufitetured  this  day  of  the  day 
iotibwiiig  f  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  products  of  the  land.  You  cannot  po^t- 
,^KMt«  your  pion^hing  or  your  sowiUg  from  one  time  to  anothet.  You  cannot  take  th^ 
filimgbboy  «wtiy  ftt*m  his  plough  in  the  miMe  of  the  daty  and  leave  the  ploitf^h  idlo 
when  ploughing  ean  be  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  '  But  you  might  adopt  some  other  plan, 
knd  I. think  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  would  meet  the  difficulty.  You  might 
taMfiB  ^tertHUe  plough  boys,  and  allow  the  boy  who  ploughs  to-day  to  g0  to  school 
liO'inbrrow,  aftd  thus  have  the  boys  at  school  and  at  work  on  alternate  days.  (Hear.) 
i  nMkstsay  that  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that,  amongst  those  who  think  the  souls 
OS  weJI  «8  the  bodies  of  the  pe6ple  should  be  cared  for,  that  some  plan  for  carrying  out 
tUe  pnofidfitlon  will  be  deVised,  and  that  we  shall' shortly  see  something  like  an  agrl- 
ibultttfal  half-time;  syAtem  established  in  thfese  agricultural  counties,  (dheers.)  I  beg, 
iniD»nclufcioa,'tomov<ethjit  the  Rfeport  be  circulated,  not  only  fcirioug  the  metabers 
of'die  Boeiety,  but  at  large.  (Hear.) 

♦'  Thd  prises  were  then  presented  to  Mr.  G.  IT.  Skinner,  of  Lymiugton  ;  Mr.  W. 
Blake,  of  Alton  j  and  Mr.  W.  Rowden,  of  Abbotffe  Ann  ;  eadh  of  Whom  had  passed 
afirigonms  examination,  embracing  the  history  and  theory  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
physical  ^gsogvaphy  of  the  British  .Me8,"and  Englis'h  histoty  during  the  reigns  -df 
Imam  II.  a*df  Willinih  HI . '   M^.  John'  Haftis;  ot  Kom^ey^  also  obtained  a  prise;  and 
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ww^lCppgraitulafcei  by  the  Chairman  <m  Mtigj  the  flfSt  student  frota  this  agribtilltiril' 
difitrict  who  has  distinguished  himself  at  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Ar^/'^'j^'' 

After  the  presentation  of  the  prizes,  lamo 

.  Mr.  E.  Chad  WICK  said  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  iimef 
Educational  Institutions  of  the  two  countieSj  held  at  Southampton,  he  drew  attention' 
to  tlie  deep  interest  of  these  and  other  educational  institutions,  aud  of  educators  antf 
families  of  eveiy  degree,  in  the  question  of  the  proposed  open  competitive  examina-' 
tions  as  tests  for  admission  to  the  public  service,  and  he  then  availed  himself  of  the 
presence  of  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  corporators  of  Southampton,  one  of  the  clkss 
of  boroughs  to  the  electors  of  which  such  appointments  were  usually  given  in  th^ 
greatest  number,  to  appeal  to  them  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  sociaf 
interests  of  the  town  that  the  uniform  of  the  postman  should  denote  that  the  wearer 
had  won  it  as  a  prize  scholar  from  their  diocesan  or  their  free-school ;  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  that  the  dockyard  appointments  were  given  upon  open  com- 
petitive examinations  for  success  in  the  practical  sciences  which  might  be  taught  ia 
mechanics'  institutes,  or  the  numerous  appointments  to  the  care  of  the  woods  a|iia 
forests  in  the  county  upon  open  competition  of  those  who  had  been  especially  stic- 
cessful  in  the  sciences  conducive  to  arboriculture,  than  that  they  should  continue  to 
be  given  as  patronage,  that  is  to  say,  as  bribes  for  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  jobbery 
ia  local  politics  ?    And  these  questions  then  met  with  a  response,  which,  if  WJ 
could  he  put  in  all  the  other  boroughs,  would  be  of  great  educational  and  social,  as 
W.^11  as  of  political  importance,  in  changing  the  destination  and  influence  of  tlib 
Vacancies  occurring  in  the  bulk  of  1,600  appointments  to  the  public  service,         ,   .^ 

The  following  subjects  were  then  proposed  for  discussion,  and  engaged  for  sorflii 
time  the  attention  of  the  conference  : — The  Encouragement  of  Classes  in  Insfitutes; 
Examinations,  Certificates,  and  Prizes  ;  Arrangements  for  Lectures  and  Classes  ;  The 
Union  of  Libraries  by  Interchange  of  Books  ;  The  Book  Catalogue  published  by  the 
Society.     .    .  j  ,      ■  ..   _  ._  -  -.- 

,  M^,  CqLB  dilated  on  dii'  advaritag^es J^^nMnlg'from'i^^^  oijSriA^griS^ 

explained  in  de^il  the  terfais  and  cbiSitiony  o]i  >;^ich  the'G^^rtimei^t  wer^iire^^ 
%Q  gJ^ii  i^jFatuities  to  such  educaXipnal  institiitions'agTi^iiW'iinifeTtteT^^  giife'Jn- 
Btructidn  in  that  useful  and 'elegant  art.  He  chatactferiaed'  drstwirig-  a&  '*^^S  easier 
description  of,]s^riting,"  and  pbs^rye^  that  it  was  pr^tise^UwitJi  the  greatest  StiCq^bs 
i^  cathedral  towns,  whjere  'jthe  constant  contemplation  oi^4ne  eibele^f!EV9&<i^ar(:Me<i{t|ir^ 
breated  a  taste  for  it.  '-  '  '^  '-'    .      ^         1       '    '^  ^ 

The  Rev,  C.  Kingslet  cordially  concurred  in  these  observations.  In  ten,  fifteeu, 
or  twenty  years  hence,  there  would  be  for  agricultural  purposes  a  complicated  steam 
machinery  such  as  men  had  little  notion  of  at  present  ;  when  the  skilled  labourer  was 
required  to  work  that  machinery,  happy  would  it  be  for  the  agricalttival  labourer  who 
knew  something  of  the  principles  of  scientific  drawing.  ,  , 

A  discussion  foUo^ved  on  the  best  method  of  securing  the  right  and  interest  of 
mechanics  in  the  management  of  institutes.  It  was  a  matter  of  general  complaint 
that  these  institutions  had  not  realized  the  expectations  that  had  been  fonned  of 
them,  and  ?^,'^1 

The  Chairman  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  in  our  schools  primary  education  tws 
iieglected.  . 

The  Kev.  !f^.  Tfetu'ctf  suggested  that  they  should  b^  made  tb  partake  indre  of  t^e 
jjhar^teir  of  poor  men'^  clubs,  and  ythat  refreshments  (not  spJrftttOT!ts)'tSibiiH^l^^fi^^ 
tnere.  '  ■»•'-..  .^        ....  ....  ^  j. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to1*e  CJhalnhsiti;  Arfdilie'ptioirfe^liigS^i^rttftttw^^ 


-    rBmsawi^ ^mijufm  of  x.engi.anD'  sc®oai#isT^isy5'[  AifJiifT 

SCHOOLMISTBESSDS'i  ^ASSOCJAtSqN,  .-...,.  i  ,.'j  jjc  :iJ 
-  '^rkBmenrt%^ils  olT  tlt%  (t^iodi&kktixi  h^  tbeir  aJniraal meeting!  o^  Sat^dspl  Hii^^^ 
lUt.,  at  St.  Mary  Redcliffe's  Boys'  School.  Mr.  Ullathorne  presidedj^And  Mr(iWJwa- 
6odk  gave  A  tessott  ^foi«  <)riHid«m,'io'ik  ^^»ar.6f f boytai  -oa-lbe  I>eliig«r.  >i  n Aifcer'ite^'ilhe 
lessons  and  essays  were  fixed  for  the  ensuing  year,,  the  iT^asiirdi^lii'«ob<»8|ft8  ^i^ 
tedltferf,  imd  tHeseetetafyVi^o^t  of  ibe^la^t  year's  |JKlo^ 

the  following  is  aw^traot^:-'-*  '•■'  ^-^  --'  -  f   "^   ^    >■  ^   -■  '  J" "  '■>)  Ij  .-.'Jjb  :ja.i  no  o-juJo.J 
^  ■'  The  irbtkit^  of  thU  iiffloiB5i^tfen;i8^cba*«[^riaed/Dl)*-byfthj^ffi*^^ 


j,„..y  i^rlH^h'  maike«  it  ettsyto^tM^setitii^  Varied  ttepert^  hxit  by  tjhat  gaifet^imaBrfuil^ 
tMiforin,'  }m  jo^rafCtaeiiUy  uftsftii.op'ei^tioii  whioh  ^esiaraeq  Ikile'ito  ^^  ^Ecepintbt^ 
Bristol  Church'^df  Ell^atia  ^Sb^iAt^uUm'^^nd  HAw^x^^ 
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p^wsp^r.oufl  aptl  efl&ciwtf    Tbe  uuHxTjer  of  Ad^iasiona.  diaying  the  period  to  which  this 
report  i;ofepa  Is  12;  the  number  of  withdrivwale,  occasioned  chiefly  by  removals  to 
other  localities,  7;  and  the  present  number  of  members,  24.     During  the  year  the 
I  mode  of  circulating  the  periodicals  has,  been  revised,  the  city  and  vicinity  being  Opw 

I  divided  into  three  districts,  viz. :  the  Clifton,   Central,  and  Eastern ;  and,  from  the 

I  absence  of  complaint,  it  is  hoped  that  each  niember  is  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 

ment^  and  that   the  periodicals  answer  their  purpose  of  giving  information  arid 
I  instruction  on  educational  matters. 

The  meetings  held  in  the  last  twelve  months  number  12,  at  which  as  many  lessons, 
'  subject  to  criticism,  have  been  given  ;  and  10  essays,  including  Mr.  Clarke*s  lecture 

j  on  *' Writing,"  haye  been  read,  viz.  : — 

In  October,  1855,  at  St.  Jameses,  lesson  by  Mr.  Serjent,  on  "Vapour,'*':  "    .''.  'j*^^^^ 
'  In  November,  at  Bread  Street  School,  St.  Philip's,  lesson  by  Mr&.  l)ttVTli,|ti| 

"  Jtaly."     Essay  by  Miss  Bodey,  on  "The  Characteristics  of  Children."  "'■*" 

in  December,  at  Clifton  Girls'  School,  lesson  by  Mrs.  Bryant,  on  "The  Raising idff 
|ia?arus."    Ijecture  on ''Writing,"  by  Mr.  Clarke,  "j 

'Ip  January,  1856,  at  Clifton  Branch  School,  lesson  by  Mrs.  Clay,  on  "Naaman  tll^ 
$yrian,"    Essay  by  Mr.  Vernon,  on  "How  and  Wliat  to  Criticize." 

In  i'ebruary,  at  St.  Michael's  Boys'  School,  lesson  by  Mr.  Wilson,  on  "  The  Steam- 
engine."     Essay  by  Miss  Darwent,  on  "The  Cultivation  of  the  Moral  Faculties." 

In  March,  at  Fishponds  (Dr.  Bell's),  lesson  by  Mr.  Baker,  on  "Coal."    Essay' J^ 
Mr.  Bainteth,  on  "The  Study  of  Music." 

In  April,  at  St.  Peter's  Girls'  School,  lesson  by  Miss  Westerman,  on  "The  Raidnj^ 
of  the  Widow's  Son."    Essay  by  Mr,  Ullathorne,  on  "  Phonetic  Spelling." 
'  In  Mayi  at  St.  Michael's  Girls'  School,  lesson  by  Mrs.  Weston,  on  "  The  Death  of 

AheV    Essay  by  Mr.  Baker,  on  "  The  Duties  of  Parents  and  Society  towards  the 
'  Eising  Generation."  -, 

'  In  June,  at  the  Trade  School,  lesson  by  Mr.  Dainteth,  on  "The  Chemisti^'jg^ 

Bread-baking."    Essay  by  Mr.  Courtney,  on  "  History,  and  how  to  teach  it."      /;  '  ' 
'  In  July,  at  the  Great  Western  Cotton  Works'  School,  lesson  by  Mr.  Green,  on 

'  "Dew."     Essay  by  Mr.  Biggs,  on  "Absentees."  '    ' 

^  ., (In.  August,  at.  St.  Mary  Eedcliffe'a  Girls'  School,  lesson  by  Miss  Morgan,  Ati 

-  Sl-ftqi^ton,": . ,     ^'V  ,...  ,    ,,  "-     -■  - 

»  ,,!fa.^ptemjQi?»,*t  4t^  Miary  Keijclme'0  Tnfapt  School,,  lesson  by  Mrs,  Jones,  oix 

'  "The  Sheep.'  Ussay  by  Mr.  King,  on  "Cultivating  the  habit  of  Obedience  In 

Children." 

*  The  average  attendance  at  these  meetings  has  been  19  ;  and  looking  at  the  prac- 
'  tical  nature  of  the  work  accomplished  at  them,  the  result  must  have  been  advan- 
'  tageous  to  all  who  have  taken  part  in  them.  With  respect  to  the  essays,  it  may  be 
'                remarked  that,  considering  they  were  voluntary  and   subject  to  discussion,   their 

number  has  been  good  ;  and  the  writers  of  them  have  always  manifested  such  taste 

•  and  judgment  as  to  elicit  interesting  and  improving  discussions  on  them.  In  con- 
I  elusion,  it  is  a  matter  for  sincere  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  that  we  are  again 
'  permitted  to  assemble  at  another  annual  meeting  ;  and  let  it  be  our  prayer  that  the 

Bristol  Church  of  England  Schoolmasters' and  Schoolmistresses' Association  may  long 

'  exist  to  advance  the  objects  for  which  it  was  originally  established, — "  The  mutual 

improvement  of  its  members,  and  the   promotion  of  cordiality  of  feeling  amongst 

j^n* .  by  rfri^ndjiy  intercourse,"     ,,  ,    '  . •%■ 

Mrl  Serjent  was  elected?  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Biggs  and  Wilson  were  respectiye|y 
^€}-,^^9j9jfc|^([|^ejM^^^p^  j^idpeoretary  .  . 


UNITED   ASSOCIATION    OF    SCHOOLMASTERS. 
Th^^hd)&l^MeMtr^l^Sfe4m^  WilFlsb  held  dn  tli6  2^11  iiiAi@0th'6f^ltettt  Decem- 
ber, at  the  House  of  'the  gdcle^  «rf  ^ArtSyliOnddn*    ;  •'  /       -  i  ^^ 
^  fThbt  J^ugiir^  Adsbress  will  bet  ^elii/ierfid  by  the  B©if^y>  ^Boptfjt,  ^;i;ewuf;^r.  (pf ,  the 
Soditybf  Arts.!'  '  .    .:;:■■   '     •],■'.  ..■   -■   •-,    •'  ;.,',1    ,--,r^     ■■/ 

, ,  i  fHw  President  will  !glte  <ii  I^otiue  <oit  the^  Hise  (oi  PbUo^p^ical  App»ratT;3  in  Schopls^ 
-iirith  e3Dp«ri0ieiri»l  iUiuitrlttiotis./i  .',-  ...tv  /  '.••.  -k^'^  t.i,,.  ,\  ■/,  -'.-...  jw;.;  -..im^,,,,. 
J;>iJMr.i/aair^>K6arffe^^  Sfeorotary  to.tiieiV;OliiwtJ»y  Scjbool  A^w>cil^tiqfl,}  yrjiji  d^iv^rj* 
Lecture  on  the  subject  of  "The  School  in  its  Relation  to  AS^f:^^"  r\  u.v,'  [I  i  ^gj 
oMM^mbfersiaie  hfertbyleqtteiitedltiKlnfbiniL  jtoy  Ijeiwfe^rs  of  ib^r  ^oqijwflt^^c^  ynio 
^inayfjfaftjantQndiiig  tta>jom  «be  ^sse^l&OD^  th»tfAU  Ai»iw^ub^Qr\pti«ii9  diu?^pg 

^batjrdiDlupEiiD^  pak  of  tb«>  presenft  Jre^r,  while  tbeyi^,][i]E^94)^iM»^Q^^tii 
ttiUseriberfe  inembers^  will:  h»  eouAiod  ea  .flubscrip^icnasi  Iwr  ^ijrew  !;§&,  .  ■ ;  i  '       .  • 
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510  voncss. 

The  Committee  have  the  mtiefiustiiNi  of  Ibeing  able  to  state  that,  when  the  sabBcrip- 
tkms  of  the  present  membeni  shall  have  been  paid  np,  the  A8sooiati<Mi  will  be  entirely 
free  from  debt. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Braid,  Master  of  the  Upper  Juvenile  School,  Parker  Street,  Little  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Minuting  Secretary, 
vice  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  resigned. 

Mr.  W.  Hammond,  Master  of  the  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse  Upper  School,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  I^i-ai^i^,  v^  Mry.J>  <(.  Hay,  resigned. 

/     . '  I  JAiff s  'Hft,j,TtKpJ),  Corretponding  Secretary. 


At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Borking  Association  on  Satoiday,  November 
1st,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  of  MiSkleham,  on  the  expediency  of  establishing 
a  Teachers'  Benevolent  Institution.  The  paper,  which  was  listened  to  with  mnch 
attention,^owed  tl»e  necessity  existing  for  such  an  in8ti^tuti()a ;  the  insu^Scionc;;  of 
Benefit  Societies^  Deferred  ^nntuties^  and  Life  Assurance,  to'  xn^et  i^e  ca^^  oipidmr 
pUt^;  the  duty  of  teachers  to.provide  for  such  necessity;  the'  natture'of  the  inatitu^o^ 
requii^d,  Vvx.  a  fund  for  thetemporaryrellef  of  teachers*  &mi)iesin  time  of  kiokn^W 
other  ur^nt  necessitv,  the  .providing  a  hokne  iot  aged  and  infinn  te4<shers  6f  bot(t 
sexedV&tid  the  estabushment  and  support  of  an  asylum  for  thoir  orphans,  and  dflSet^ti^ 
some  suggestions  and  calculations,  showiiu|  bow  tnese  objects  itrignt  be  accomplished. 
It  was  Sbown,  that  if  the  teachers  of  thiai  country,  in  connection  with  the  Cbufch~of 
Bngla^d,  would  unite  in  this  good  work,  the  first  of  these  objects  mjight  be^  easily 
accomplished  by  a  nanny  weeluy  subscription ;  while  if  a  proportion,  e^ual  'to''  threcj 
fifths  'of  the  whole  body  of  teachets,  would  pay  a  monthty  subscription  of  one^hHHng, 
the  second  objfl)Bt  might  be  provided  'for  id  the  space  of  three  years ;  and  the  iliinL 
the  orphan  asylum,  might  also  be  accomplsBhed  by  a  perseverance  in  th^s  course  for  a 
few  years  longer.  The  propriety  of  establishing  a  training  college  in  connection  with 
an  orphan  asylum,  was  strongly  urffed,  it  being  deemed  mpst  appropriate  that  the 
orphan  children  of  teachers  shoud  be  trained  to  the.  same  pursnits,  ^d  Which  wotdc( 
moreover  entitle  the  institution  to  the  patronage  o^  the  Grovemment.' 

-BesohitioBs  in  &v<^r  of  this  objedt  were  unanimously  passed  .by  the  memlrars 
present.  ,  .     i.  »  j 

;  Thohas  Swiin)Eti^  Jff&nordsry  9eif^r^J;  , 


%*  (hvmg  to  the  gr^  amount  qf  ifUe/reitmg  hotd  I^Miiffenc^  ifdh 
month,  toe  a/re  compelled  to  defer  the  jpap?r  an  Ihe  Fractioil .  JisachiffjiiJ^ 
Fractions,  a/nd  others^  till  the  January  nwrnber,  togetf^^  with  iseveral^pc^ 
Notices  cmd  Letiters.  :  . ,     .  c< 

Owr  S'ii^e&ribeirs  imtt  ohserve  that  tde  habe  keptfcM  Vfith'  th^  euHp  4hk 
inereaaed sisfe of  tfUs  Vdume.  .         .       .  .    :..:     i 
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